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.  .  to  Those  Who  Served 


Foreword 


This  volume  completes  the  general  survey  of  combat  operations  in 
Korea  that  began  with  the  publication  in  I960  of  Roy  Appleman’s  South  to 
the  Naktong,  North  to  the  Yulu.  It  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  theater 
logistics  and  an  order  of  battle  which,  along  with  the  recently  published 
Medics’  IW/r,  will  comprise  the  series  of  official  Army  histories  of  America’s 
so-called  forgotten  war. 

Ebb  and  Flow  records  an  important  chapter  in  the  Korean  War.  It 
begins  with  the  last  weeks  of  the  pell-mell  rush  of  United  Nations  forces 
to  the  Chinese  border  and  goes  on  to  describe  in  great  detail  the  test  of 
American  military  leadership  and  resources  posed  by  the  taxing  retreat 
of  the  Eighth  Army  and  X  Corps  across  the  frozen  wastes  of  North 
Korea.  It  also  examines  the  special  problems  posed  to  a  fighting  army 
during  the  deadly  months  of  stalemate  in  the  summer  of  1951. 

The  part  of  the  war  described  in  this  volume  raises  many  questions 
for  the  military  strategist  and  provides  a  treasure  trove  of  lessons  for  the 
student  of  the  art  of  war.  The  book  emphasizes  the  limitations  imposed 
by  terrain  and  weather  on  the  fighting  capabilities  of  an  American  army 
facing  surprise  attack  from  a  large,  disciplined  enemy.  The  operations  it 
describes  in  such  careful  detail  will  help  vivify  the  principles  of  war  for 
those  who  would  study  the  profession  of  arms. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  that  this  volume  is  going  to  the 
primer  during  a  year  when  the  Army  is  emphasizing  the  theme  of  training. 
It  is  important  to  study  carefully  such  a  recent  and  important  example  of 
an  American  army  performing  superbly  against  great  odds.  I  encourage 
the  military  student  and  veteran  alike  to  take  advantage  of  the  insights 
into  our  profession  imparted  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

Washington,  D.C.  WILLIAM  A.  STOP  FT 

8  September  1988  Brigadier  General,  USA 

Chief  of  Military  History 
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Preface 


This  book  describes  military  operations  during  the  Korean  War  from 
late  November  1950  to  early  July  1951,  a  period  in  which  battle  lines  did 
indeed  ebb  and  flow  in  pronounced  surges.  The  volume  is  one  of  several 
in  the  United  States  Army  in  the  Korean  War  series.  In  its  coverage  of 
combat  operations,  the  book  falls  in  the  series  between  South  to  the  Naktong, 
North  to  the  Yalu  by  Roy  E.  Appleman  and  Truce  Tent  and  Fighting  Front  by 
Walter  G.  Hermes. 

In  describing  the  large-scale  engagements  that  occurred  between  siz¬ 
able  opposing  forces  over  seven  months’  time,  I  had  to  locus  treatment  of 
the  battles  at  a  somewhat  high  level,  often  corps  or  army.  1  also  had  to  be 
selective  in  the  use  of  detail.  While  this  approach  does  not  fully  record 
the  gallantry,  suffering,  and  achievements  of  individual  men  in  combat,  I 
hope  that  the  battle  descriptions  clearly  indicate  the  substantial  measure 
if  their  individual  accomplishments  and  valor. 

I  wrote  this  book  over  many  years,  interrupting  my  work  on  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  and  for  long  periods  to  carry  out  other  responsibilities  and 
assignments.  In  fact,  I  gave  the  account  its  final  touches  after  I  retired 
from  the  Center  of  Military  History.  It  was  also  in  retirement  that  I 
designed  the  maps  and  selected  the  photographs  that  illustrate  the  book. 

During  the  years  spent  writing  the  book,  I  received  valuable  support 
and  assistance  from  many  people.  Supervisory  officials  at  all  levels  pro¬ 
vided  unfailing  support.  The  successive  Chiefs  of  Military  History  included 
Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Norell,  Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Harris,  Brig.  Gen. 
Hal  C.  Pattison,  Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Collins,  Jr.,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Will¬ 
iam  A.  Stoffl.  Holding  the  post  of  Chief  Historian  during  the  period  of 
preparation  were  Dr.  Stetson  Conn,  Dr.  Maurice  Matloff,  and  Dr.  David 
Trask.  I  received  valuable  assistance  and  guidance  from  a  considerable 
number  of  officers  who  served  as  Chief,  Histories  Division:  Lt.  Col. 
James  C.  Griffin;  Col.  Louis  G.  Mendez,  Jr.;  Col.  Paul  P.  Hinkley;  Col. 
Leonard  G.  Robinson;  Col.  Albert  W.  Jones;  Col.  John  E.  Jessup, Jr.;  Col. 
James  W.  Dunn;  and  Lt.  Col.  Richard  O.  Perry.  Wise  counsel  also  came 
from  my  branch  chiefs:  Charles  B.  MacDonald,  Robert  Ross  Smith,  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Coaklcy,  and  Walter  G.  Hermes. 

Over  the  course  of  my  research,  Hannah  M.  Zeidlik,  currently  the 
Chief,  Historical  Resources  Branch,  was  a  mainstay  in  obtaining  and 
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providing  essential  records,  studies,  and  reports.  On  the  production  level, 
Joyce  W.  Hardyman  performed  the  main  editing  of  the  volume  assisted 
by  James  W.  Grandy.  Also  importantly  involved  in  the  production  proc¬ 
ess  were  John  W.  Elsberg,  the  current  Editor  in  Chief,  Barbara  H.  Gil¬ 
bert,  and  Rae  T.  Panella.  Arthur  S.  Hardyman  and  Linda  M.  Cajka  proc¬ 
essed  the  maps  from  layout  to  final  form.  Howell  C.  Brewer  handled  the 
acquisition  and  preparation  of  the  photographs  that  illustrate  the  volume. 

Notwithstanding  the  significant  contributions  of  the  persons  named 
above,  1  alone  am  responsible  for  the  interpretations  made  and  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  in  this  book  and  for  any  deficiencies  that  it  may  have. 

8  September  1988  BILLY  C.  MOSSMAN 

Washington.  D.C. 
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CHAPTER  1 


The  Mission 


By  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  in  1950, 
an  autumn  offensive  had  carried  the 
United  Nations  Command  (UNC)  deep 
into  North  Korea.  Opening  the  advance 
in  South  Korea,  UNC  forces  had  moved 
some  three  hundred  miles  to  a  front 
slanting  northeastward  across  the  Ko¬ 
rean  peninsula  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ch’ongch’on  River  on  the  Yellow  Sea 
to  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Ch’ongjin  on  the  Sea  of  Japan.1  A  full 
resumption  of  the  offensive  was  set  for 
Friday,  24  November,  to  clear  the  re¬ 
maining  hundred  miles  or  less  that  lay 
between  the  front  and  Korea’s  north¬ 
ern  border.  Despite  recent  encounters 
with  fresh  forces  from  Communist 
China,  there  was  considerable  optimism 
for  the  success  of  renewed  advance  and 
even  some  speculation  that  UNC  forces 
would  reach  the  border  and  end  the 
Korean  War  by  Christmas,  the  date  on 
which  the  war  would  be  exactly  six 
months  old. 

The  Battleground 

Until  the  war  had  begun  during  the 
past  summer,  Korea  had  received  world 
attention  only  briefly,  when  the  Allied 
victory  over  Japan  in  World  War  II 


'  Foi  a  detailed  account  of  giouiiu  upei  nitons  in 

Korea  duiing  25 Juiic-2-1  November  1950. see  Ro>  E. 
Appleman,  South  to  the  Nnktong.  North  to  the  Yalti,  U.S, 
ARMY  IN  THE  KOREAN  WAR  (Washington:  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office.  1961). 


released  Korea  from  forty  years  of 
Japanese  rule.  After  American  and  So¬ 
viet  military  forces  entered  the  land  to 
take  the  surrender  of  Japanese  troops 
stationed  there,  most  of  the  world  out¬ 
side  Asia  gave  scant  notice  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  course  of  events  in  Korea.  When 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  June  1950  again 
drew  attention,  few  could  recall  with 
any  certainty  just  where  this  country 
was  located  or  what  it  looked  like. 

Shaped  much  like  the  state  of  Florida, 
the  Korean  peninsula,  measuring  about 
two  hundred  miles  at  its  widest,  reaches 
some  six  hundred  miles  southeastward 
from  the  central  Asian  mainland. 
(Map  1)  In  the  north  it  borders  on 
Manchuria,  the  northeasternmost  re¬ 
gion  of  China,  and  for  a  few  miles  in 
the  far  northeast  on  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  (USSR).  To  the  west, 
the  Yellow  Sea  separates  Korea  from 
north-central  China.  To  the  east,  the 
Sea  of  Japan  stands  between  the  penin¬ 
sula  and  the  islands  of  Japan.  Less  than 
a  hundred  fifty  miles  off  the  southeast¬ 
ern  tip  of  the  peninsula,  across  the 
Korea  and  Tsushima  Straits,  lies  Kyu¬ 
shu,  Japan’s  southernmost  main  island.2 


4  So  shaped  and  located.  Korea  is  a  strategic  cioss- 
roads  in  the  Ear  East,  a  fact  long  and  well  appieciated 


~  J  l  . .  . — 

these  nations  for  rontiol  of  Korea  are  described  in 
Geotge  M.  McCune.  Korea  Today  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Hatvatd  Univcisity  Pi  ess,  1950);  Andrew  J.  Grajdan- 
zev.  Modem  Koiea  (New  York:  The  Joint  Day  Co., 
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The  Axial  Taebaek  Moun  tains  Along  the  East  Coast 


As  the  UNC  troops  now  deep  in 
North  Korea  could  attest  from  experi¬ 
ence,  Korea’s  steep,  ubiquitous  moun¬ 
tains,  inferior  communications  system, 
and  severe  climate  sharply  inhibited  the 
conduct  of  military  operations — most 
sharply  the  operations  of  a  modern, 
highly  mechanized  force  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Command.  Extending 
south  from  a  high,  jumbled  mountain 
mass  in  the  country’s  far  north  and 
northeast  (the  Northern  Korea  High- 


)9-M);  M.  Ficdeuck  Nelson,  Kotra  and  the  Old  (hdets 
in  Haslet  n  .is m  (ISmioii  Rouge.  Louisiana  Stale  L'nisti- 
sity  I’tess.  19-16);  and  Edwin  O.  Reiscliawer .Japan- 
The  Sion  of  a  Snlmn.  tev,  ed.  (New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.  197-1). 


lands),  the  main  Taebaek  Mountains 
run  the  length  of  the  east  coast  without 
interruption  except  for  a  narrow  north- 
east-southwest  corridor  (the  Wonsan- 
Seoul  corridor)  in  central  Korea  that 
divides  theTaebaeks  into  northern  and 
southern  ranges.  (Map  2)  From  this 
axial  spine,  spur  ranges  spread  south- 
westward  across  most  of  the  peninsula. 
The  few  existing  lowlands,  themselves 
doited  by  imposing  mountain  masses, 
lie  principally  along  the  west  coast.  This 
mountain  framework  made  movement 
in  any  dilection  difficult,  particularly 
cioss-counii )  and  east-west. 

Poor  lines  of  communication  compli¬ 
cated  the  movement  of  EiNC  troops 
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and  supplies  into  and  inside  Korea.  All 
harbors  were  year-round,  warm-water 
ports,  but  few  were  good,  and  extreme 
tidal  ranges  limited  the  use  of  those  on 
the  west  coast.  Airfields  were  dated.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  numerous  and  well 
located  for  troop  transport  and  cargo 
planes,  putting  and  keeping  them  in 
condition  to  handle  the  heavy  aircraft 
(tactical  aircraft,  as  well)  often  required 
more  than  available  UNC  engineer 
crews  could  provide.  The  railroad, 
Korea’s  chief  means  of  overland  com¬ 
mercial  transportation,  had  suffered 
from  hard  use  and  inadequate  mainte¬ 
nance  in  recent  years,  and  by  late  1950 
heavy  war  damage  to  bridges,  tracks, 
and  rolling  stock  had  further  reduced 
its  capacity.  The  road  net,  which  had 
been  designed  primarily  to  serve  and 
supplement  the  railways,  was  a  primi¬ 
tive  system  of  narrow,  one-lane,  mostly 
gravel-surfaced  roads  with  steep  grades, 
sharp  curves,  and  equally  narrow  brid¬ 
ges  with  low  load  capacities.  Because  of 
poor  construction,  few  lateral  routes, 
and  vulnerability  to  weather  damage, 
the  road  system  was  scarcely  suitable 
for  UNC  military  traffic. 

Hardly  a  lesser  obstacle  was  Korea’s 
monsoonal  climate  with  its  characteris¬ 
tic  reversal  of  prevailing  wind  direction 
in  summer  and  winter.  Marked  by  vari¬ 
able  winds  and  changeable  precipita¬ 
tion  and  temperature,  spring  and  au¬ 
tumn  are  transitional  periods  for  the 
wind  shift.  In  summer  the  prevailing 
winds  generally  move  northward  off 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  winter  the 
principal  flow  of  air  comes  southward 
out  of  the  Asian  interior.  Consequently, 
summers  are  typically  rainy,  humid, 
and  hot,  winters  relatively  dry  and  coid. 
But  the  summer  of  1950  had  been  one 
of  drought — only  about  one-fourth  the 


usual  amount  of  rainfall.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  had  increased  the  number  of 
days  of  high  temperatures,  many  over 
100  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  several  as 
high  as  120  degrees.  In  some  summer 
actions  heat  exhaustion  caused  more 
UNC  casualties  than  did  enemy  gun¬ 
fire.  By  late  November  1950  UNC 
forces  also  had  had  a  taste  of  Korea’s 
winter  weather.  Snowfall  began  in  mid- 
November,  and  in  the  higher  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  far  northeast  the  heaviest 
falls  made  roads  dangerous  or  impass¬ 
able.  Although  snow  was  light  else¬ 
where,  bitter  cold  intensified  by  brisk 
northern  winds  created  problems  all 
along  the  UNC  front,  disabling  vehi¬ 
cles  and  weapons  and  causing  numer¬ 
ous  cases  of  frostbite  among  the  troops. 
As  UNC  forces  restarted  their  advance 
toward  the  northern  border,  they  could 
anticipate  a  winter  of  few  deeper  snows 
but  still  stronger  winds  and  decidedly 
lower  temperatures.3 

The  Initial  Mission 

The  northern  border  of  Korea  was 
not  the  original  objective  of  UNC  oper¬ 
ations.  The  initial  decision  on  the 
purpose  of  these  operations,  made 
concomitantly  with  the  fundamental 
decisions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  (U.N.)  to  enter  the  war, 
had  limited  the  mission  to  repelling  the 
North  Korean  invasion  of  South  Korea. 
On  the  ground,  this  meant  driving  the 
North  Koreans  back  beyond  the  38th 


*  For  additional  infoi  illation  on  Korea’s  relief,  poi  ts, 
ail  field:,,  tail  system,  toadnet,  and  climate,  see  Korea 
Handbook  (Washington.  Depaumenl  of  the  At  my, 
Office,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  September  1 950). 
For  the  effect  of  weather  conditions  on  past  opera¬ 
tions,  see  Appleman.  South  to  the  Naklong. 


Typical  Terrain  Near  the  38th  Parallel,  in  the  West 


parallel  of  north  latitude  crossing  the 
peninsula  at  its  waist.  This  was  the  line 
that  for  three  years  after  World  War  II 
had  served  as  a  boundary  first  between 
American  and  Soviet  forces  taking  the 
surrender  of  Japanese  troops,  then  be¬ 
tween  U.S.  and  USSR  occupation  zones, 
and  finally  between  the  Communist 
Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea 
founded  by  the  Soviets  north  of  the  par¬ 
allel  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK) 


established  under  U.S.  and  U.N.  spon¬ 
sorship  in  the  south.'1 

The  hardening  of  the  division  of  Ko¬ 
rea  at  the  38th  parallel  had  begun  with 
an  impasse  in  U.S.-USSR  negotiations 
convened  in  1946  and  1947  as  an  early 
measure  in  honoring  Allied  wartime 

■’  The  two  aicas  of  the  divided  land  acquit  ed  their 
common!)1  used  names.  North  Korea  and  South  Korea, 
dming  the  occupation. 
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The  Fort  of  Pusan 


declarations  that  Korea,  once  liberated 
from  Japanese  rule,  would  eventually 
be  restored  as  a  sovereign  nation.  The 
final  evolution  grew  out  of  a  Soviet  re¬ 
fusal  to  permit  the  United  Nations  to 
include  the  northern  people  in  a  U.S.- 
instigated  1948  attempt  to  supervise 
the  election  of  a  national  assembly  as 
the  first  step  in  establishing  a  govern¬ 
ment.  By  autumn  of  that  year  the  paral¬ 
lel  represented  a  confirmed  political 
division  between  two  governments  of 
opposing  ideologies.1’ 


'‘See  Dept  of  State  I’ub  7001,  Far  Eastern  Series 
101.  The  Record  on  Km  ran  Unification,  19-11-1960 
(Washington.  1060). 


'l’lie  partition  of  Korea  reflected  a 
broad  realignment  of  international 
power  resulting  from  World  War  II. 
Emerging  with  this  realignment  was  a 
cold  war  between  power  blocs,  West 
versus  East,  anti-Communists  against 
Communists,  nations  aligned  under  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
fronting  those  assembled  under  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  In  Europe,  the  Soviets 
opened  a  campaign  of  intimidation  and 
subversion  to  consolidate  control  of  ter¬ 
ritories  occupied  during  the  war.  What¬ 
ever  the  impulse  behind  that  campaign, 
whether  a  search  for  national  security 
or  a  desire  to  promote  Communist 
world  revolution  in  keeping  with  Marx- 
ist-Leninist  doctrine,  the  strategy  ap- 
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peared  to  be  one  of  expansion.  In  re¬ 
sponse,  the  United  States  adopted  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  containment  and  led  attempts, 
primarily  through  economic  assistance 
pacts  and  military  alliances,  to  prevent 
the  Soviet  Union  from  expanding  its 
influence  beyond  the  borders  acquit  eel 
in  wartime  military  operations. 

Although  centered  in  Europe,  the 
cold  war  was  also  visible  in  Korea.  Af¬ 
ter  Soviet  and  American  occupation 
forces  withdrew  in  1948  and  1949,  the 
regime  north  of  the  parallel  and  the 
government  in  the  south  competed  in 
cold  war  terms  for  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  peninsula.0  The  Soviet  Union 
assisted  its  satellite  in  the  north,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  equipping  and  training  an 
army.  The  U.S.  policy  toward  Korea, 
established  in  1948  as  cold  war  tensions 
mounted  in  Europe  and  after  demobil¬ 
ization  and  budgetary  restrictions 
sharply  reduced  American  military  re¬ 
sources,  was  to  avoid  becoming  ’“so 
irrevocably  involved  in  the  Korean  situ¬ 
ation  that  an  action  taken  by  any  fac¬ 
tion  in  Korea  or  by  any  other  power  in 
Korea  could  be  considered  a  ‘casus  belli’ 
for  the  United  States.”'  Nevertheless, 
the  United  States  provided  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  the  southern 
republic,  and  Korea’s  unification  and 
full  independence  remained  a  matter 
of  interest,  if  of  little  hope,  to  both  the 
United  Stales  and  the  United  Nations. 


6  See  1).  M.  Gondii,  el  at..  Challenge  ami  Response  in 
Internal  Conflict,  vol.  I.  The  Experience  in  Asm.  eh.  17, 
".South  Korea.  KMG-IOa  l."  hy  it.  C.  Mossmai)  (Wash¬ 
ington:  Centei  for  Research  in  Social  Svstcins.  'file 
A&frscsR 

7  Siate-Army-Navv-Air  Force  Cooidinaiing  Com¬ 
mittee  (SAN ACC)  I7(i/:t;i,  22  Mar  -18.  title:  U.S.  Pol¬ 
ity  in  Koiea.  I’lesidcnl  Truman  .ippiovcd  this  polit  y 
on  •!  April  I'.MS. 


The  North  Korean  invasion  of  the 
republic  on  25  June  1950  and  the  in¬ 
ability  of  South  Korean  forces  to  check 
it  prompted  an  abrupt  reversal  of  the 
American  position.  Behind  the  change 
was  a  belief  that  the  invasion  was  not 
simply  an  extension  of  a  local  jurisdic¬ 
tional  dispute  but  a  break  in  the  wider 
cold  war.  Viewing  the  attack  in  this 
light,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
his  principal  advisers  concluded  that  it 
had  to  be  contested  on  grounds  that  in¬ 
action  would  invite  further  armed  ag¬ 
gression,  and  possibly  a  third  world  war. 

The  immediate  American  response 
was  to  label  the  invasion  as  a  threat  to 
world  peace  before  the  United  Nations. 
This  step  was  not  taken  primarily  to 
produce  troop  and  materiel  support, 
although  such  support  was  forthcom¬ 
ing.  The  ease  and  speed  with  which  the 
North  Korean  invasion  force  was  driv¬ 
ing  south  made  clear  that  there  was  not 
enough  time  to  assemble  a  broadly 
based  U.N.  force.  Only  the  United 
States  could  commit  troops  in  any  num¬ 
bers  immediately,  these  from  occupa¬ 
tion  forces  in  Japan.  Nor  were  North 
Korean  authorities,  who  anticipated  a 
quick  victory,  expected  to  submit  to 
U.N.  political  pressure.  Rather,  the 
United  Stales  sought  the  moral  support 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  author¬ 
ity  to  identify  resistance  to  the  North 
Korean  venture  with  U.N.  purposes. 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  U.N.  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  on  25  and  27  June  1950, 
worded  almost  exactly  as  American  rep¬ 
resentatives  offered  them,  gave  the 
sanction  and  support  desired. 

President  Truman  sought  no  con¬ 
gressional  declaration  of  war  but  com¬ 
muted  American  forces  as  a  response 
to  the  U.N.  resolution  under  his  au¬ 
thority  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 


All  Airfields  Required  Heavy  Maintenance.  Above,  loaded  C-46  is  pushed  to 
solid  gtound  after  runway  collapsed.  Below,  mam  rail  lines  were  standout  gage  and 
reasonably  well  built.  Roads  were  narrow  and  poorly  constructed. 
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President  Tiuman 


armed  forces  and  under  his  general 
powers  to  conduct  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States. s  Partly  out  of 
these  conditions  of  entry,  the  president 
avoided  the  word  war  in  references  to 
operations  in  Korea  in  favor  of  jwliee 
action.  He  also  used  the  euphemism  to 
dramatize  the  limited  scope  of  UNO 
operations.  As  formally  resolved  l>v  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  the  purpose  was 
"to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  to  re¬ 
store  international  peace  and  security 
in  the  area.'1  As  explained  on  29  June 
by  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son,  American  actions  taken  in  response 


' ha*  )  l„iv\ioh  Collins,  »*«;  in 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co  .  1909).  pp.  31-35, 

"  r.N  doc.  S' 151 1.  icpiinled  in  Dept  of  State  Pub 
3922,  F;n  KsiMcin  Senes  3 1.  /  'uitrri  States  /W/ry  m  (hr 
Kottan  f Washington.  1950).  })  2*1. 


Secretary  of  S  tate  Aciieson 


to  the  U.N.  resolutions  of  25  and  27 
June  were  “solely  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  its 
status  prior  to  the  invasion  from  the 
North."10  In  line  with  this  limitation. 
President  Truman  intended  to  avoid 
heavv  commitments  of  American  re- 

j 

sources  in  Korea  and  to  take  no  steps 
that  would  prompt  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  the 
newly  risen  Communist  state  on  the 
mainland,  to  enter  the  conflict. 

Acknowledging  the  United  States  as 
the  major  contributor  to  the  effort  in 
Korea,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on  7 
July  1950  recommended  that  other  na¬ 
tions  supplying  forces  and  materiel 
contribute  them  to  a  .single  command 

*°  Dean  Ac  heson.  Ptesent  (U  thr  Cteatinn  {New  Yoi  K: 
W.  W  Notion  &  Company.  Im  .  !9f>9),  p,  150 
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TlIE  JOINT  Chiefs  OF  Staff.  Left  to  right.  Admiral  Fortes!  P.  Sherman,  Geneutl  of 
the  At  my  Omar  N.  Bradley  (chairman).  General  lloyt  S.  Vandenberg,  and  General  J. 
Lawton  Collins. 


under  the  United  States.11  President 
Truman  formally  accepted  the  tespon- 
sibilities  of  leadership  on  8  July. 

The  evolving  command  structure 
placed  Truman  in  the  role  of  executive 
agent  for  the  U.N.  Security  Council, 
although  he  had  no  obligation  to  clear 
his  decisions  with  that  agency.  Assist¬ 
ing  him  in  this  role  were  the  U.S.  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS),  who  helped  de¬ 
velop  the  strategic  concept  of  opera- 


1 1  The  council  also  aullioi  i/.cd  (lie  new  command  lo 
tty  die  U.N.  flag  in  die  course  of  operations  against 
North  Korean  forces. 


lions  in  Korea.  In  the  strictly  military 
channel,  the  Joint  Chiefs  issued  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  unified  command  in  the 
field  through  its  Army  member.12  This 


12  'Flic  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  included  General  of  the 
Army  Omar  N.  Bradley.  Chairman;  General  J.  I-aw- 
ton  Collins.  Anny  Chief  of  Staff:  Admiral  Fonest  I’. 
Sliei  man.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  and  General 
Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  Al¬ 
though  the  Joint  Chiefs  instructed  the  U.N.  Com¬ 
mand,  not  all  (lit drives  originated  with  them,  nor  did 
the  diienives  in  evciy  case  icpicseul  their  lecom- 
mend.itions.  Foi  an  ai  count  of  opciaiioits  at  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  U.N.  Command  headquarters  le¬ 
vels  during  the  Fust  year  of  the  war.  see  James  F. 
Schnabel.  i’ohc\  amt  Directum:  The  First  Vent.  U.S. 
ARMY  IN  THE  KOREAN  WAR  (Washington:  Gov¬ 
ernment  I’linling  Office.  I!)72). 
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General  Collins  General  MacArtiiur 


method  followed  an  existing  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  agreement  whereby 
the  chief  whose  service  was  playing  the 
primary  role  in  a  command  area,  in  this 
case  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  J. 
Lawton  Collins,  would  serve  as  execu¬ 
tive  agent  for  the  Joint  Chiefs.  The 
command  in  the  field,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Command,  was  formally  estab¬ 
lished  on  24  July  1950  under  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  who 
superimposed  its  headquarters  over 
that  of  his  existing  Far  East  Command 
in  Tokyo. 

While  the  top  echelons  of  command 
were  being  shaped,  General  MacArthur 
assigned  control  of  air  operations  in 
Korea  to  the  air  arm  of  the  Far  East 
Command,  the  Far  East  Air  Forces, 
commanded  by  Lt.  Gen.  George  E. 
Stratemeycr,  and  allotted  control  of  na¬ 
val  operations  to  Naval  Forces,  Far 


East,  under  Vice  Aclm.  C.  Turner  Joy.13 
He  assigned  all  UNC  ground  forces  en¬ 
tering  Korea  to  Lt.  Gen.  Walton  H. 
Walker’s  Eighth  U.S.  Army,  then  on 
occupation  duty  in  Japan  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Yokohama.  Alter  moving 
to  Korea  in  mid-July,  General  Walker 
also  assumed  control  of  the  operations 
of  the  ROK  Army  at  the  offer  of  South 
Korea’s  president,  Syngman  Rhce.1’1 


,J  ii  was  not  limit  27  August  1950.  however,  that 
General  MacAitlmr  otfirially  designated  tlte.se  ait  and 
naval  oigani/ations  as  pails  of  the  U.N.  Command. 
He  issued  tins  order  piiuiatily  to  c.lai ify  the  i elation- 
ship  ol  the  air  and  naval  commands  to  him  as  UNC 
commander  in  chief. 

"  On  lfi  july  1950  Pi  evident  Rheewt on- to  General 
\t;ie.\nhur-  “I  am  hanpv  to  assign  to  you  command 
authority  over  all  land.  sea.  and  air  forces  ol  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  during  the  penod  of  the  continuation 
of  the  picscnt  state  of  hostilities;  such  command  to  he 
exeinsed  either  by  you  peisonally  or  by  such  military 
commander  or  cominandcis  to  whom  you  may  dele- 
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GENERAL  STRATKMEYER.  (Photograph 
taken  in  1944.) 


In  the  van  of  forces  from  other  U.N. 
membeis,  American  ground  troops  be¬ 
gan  entering  Korea  in  July  to  join  the 
ROK  Army  in  blunting  the  invasion, 
only  to  be  shoved  back  into  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  the  country  by  the 
surprisingly  strong  North  Korean  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Army.  But  there,  in  defenses  based 
on  the  Naktong  River  and  arching 
around  the  port  of  Pusan,  General 
Walker  through  August  and  the  first 
half  of  September  successfully  coun¬ 
tered  further  North  Korean  attacks. 
General  Stratemeyer’s  air  command 
meanwhile  all  but  eliminated  North 
Korea’s  small  air  forces  and  severely 

gale  the  exeidse  of  this  aullmi  ii)  within  Korea  or  in 
adjacent  See  l)ej>l  of  Slate  Pub  •I'.JG.'i.  Far  East- 
ei  n  Sei  ies  -1-1.  United  Slates  I'oliey  m  the  Km  can  (.mijhct, 
/k/v  IV5(t~  February  1051  (Washington.  15)51),  |>.  10, 


Admiral  Joy 


interdicted  traffic  on  the  enemy’s  long 
overland  supply  lines.  Admiral  Joy’s 
force  wiped  out  what  little  naval  opposi¬ 
tion  the  North  Koreans  could  offer  and 
damped  a  tight  blockade  on  the  Korean 
coast  to  prevent  the  movement  of  ene¬ 
my  troops  and  supplies  by  water. 

As  the  costs  of  repeated  attempts 
to  penetrate  the  Pusan  Perimeter  grad¬ 
ually  reduced  the  North  Koreans’ 
ground  strength,  the  favor  of  the  war 
shifted  to  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand.  On  the  west  coast,  far  behind 
North  Korean  lines,  the  U.S.  X  Corps, 
commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  M. 
Almond  and  operating  separately  trom 
the  Eighth  Army,  made  an  amphibi¬ 
ous  landing  at  Inchon  on  15  Septem¬ 
ber  and  drove  inland  through  Seoul, 
the  South  Korean  capital.  In  concert, 
the  Eigl  i  Army  opened  an  overland 
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offensive  on  the  16th.  The  X  Corps’ 
operation  and  the  Eighth  Army’s  fron¬ 
tal  effort  forced  a  North  Korean  retreat 
that  quickly  degenerated  into  a  rout. 
By  the  end  of  September,  although 
some  bypassed  North  Korean  troops  re¬ 
mained  in  the  southern  mountains,  the 
enemy  ceased  to  exist  as  an  organized 
force  anywhere  in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  Mission  Expanded 

From  mid-July  into  September,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  and  his  aides  weighed  the 
advisability  of  crossing  the  38th  parallel. 
The  principal  question  before  them  was 
whether  such  a  move  might  spark  the 
active  intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Communist  China.  Both  of  these 
governments  issued  warnings  against  a 
UNC  entry  into  North  Korea  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  as  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  conflict  shifted.  But  U.S. 
intelligence  agencies  believed  that  in¬ 
tervention  by  either  was  “improbable, 
barring  Soviet  decision  to  precipitate 
global  war,"  and  there  was  some  direct, 
if  ambiguous,  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  intervene.1’’  At  the 
end  of  June  the  United  States  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Soviets  to  stop  the  North 
Korean  attack.  They  replied  that  their 
"Government  adheres  to  the  principle 
of  the  impermissibility  of  interference 
by  foreign  powers  in  the  internal  af¬ 
fairs  of  Korea.”"’  American  officials  in¬ 
terpreted  the  reply  as  an  indication  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  actively  en¬ 
ter  the  conflict.  In  sum.  while  the  possi- 

1 ' 8..r., n|  \(  hcs.';!!,  (jUOis  *t  lit  t"„S.  Gun 
gicss.  Senate.  Committee  on  Ai  tiled  Set  sices  .iikI  Com- 
iniileeon  Eoieign  Relations,  Healings  on  (lie  Mihlmy 
Siliiiilum  in  the  I'm  lin\t  .  .  (hei  eaftet  ( tied  as  Min'Ailhm 
I  Inning).  S2d  Cong..  Isi  sess  ,  1  t»ii  I .  |)  1832. 

"'Soviet  siaienienl.  2!>  Jim  50.  quoted  in  Ilepi  ol 
State  llnlhlni,  vol,  XXIII.  no.  575.  IOJhI  50.  p,  IS. 


General  Walker 


bility  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  intervention 
remained  the  chief  contra-argument  in 
deliberations  on  crossing  the  parallel, 
the  warnings  heard  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  were  regarded  as  attempts  to 
discourage  the  U.N.  Command,  not  as 
genuine  threats  to  enter  the  war.1' 

In  any  case,  incentives  for  carrying 
the  war  into  North  Korea  were  strong. 
One  was  a  considered  need  to  destroy 
the  North  Korean  Army  completely  so 
linn  there  could  be  no  recurrence  of 
the  June  invasion.  The  military  occupa¬ 
tion  of  North  Korea  also  could  set  the 
stage  for  achieving  the  long-standing 
U.S.  and  U.N.  goal  of  unifying  Korea. 

ioi  ,i  illii  disiussiiiii  ol  the  ilii isum  on  (Kissing 
tile  iiKlIi  paiailcl.  sec  S( linabcl.  I'otny  mill  Ihirctlim. 
pp.  I77-85.  Eoi  (Ioi  miicnis  pci  dining  lo  (he  iii;illcr. 
sec  Dept  ol  State  Pub  8R5JL  I'mai’n  Helnlmm  nj  llir 
L' nilril Shili'i.  mo.  vol.  VII.  Sene  (Washington.  lt)7(>). 

,'1  Foi  a  ilisi  (issioo  ol  omipatton  planning,  see 
.Schnabel,  I'nlus  mnl  Dnrdnm,  pp.  2I‘.)-2I. 
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Gknkral  Almond 

Indeed,  the  possibility  of  enabling  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  about  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  Korea  under  a  single,  accept¬ 
able  government  provided  a  powerful 
inducement  to  cross  the  parallel  and 
became  the  theme  of  deliberations 
opened  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
on  19  September  to  consider  a  U.S.  bid 
for  specific  endorsement  of  an  entry 
into  North  Korea.  (General  authority 
was  considered  to  exist  in  the  phrase 
“restore  international  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity  in  the  area”  in  the  resolution  of  27 
June.)  Speaking  before  the  assembly, 
Secretary  Acheson  made  clear  that  he 
had  dropped  his  June  view  by  urging 
that  the  future  of  Korea  “be  returned 
where  it  belongs — to  the  custody  of  its 
own  people  under  the  guidance  ol  the 
United  Nations,1'1  'flic  assembly  re- 

Sec  Dept  of  Slalc  Itullnm,  \<>l.  XXIII.  no.  587. 2 
Oct  50.  |).  520. 


spondee!  on  7  October  with  a  reso¬ 
lution  recommending  that  steps  be 
taken  to  “ensure  conditions  of  stability 
throughout  Korea”  and  to  establish  “a 
unified,  independent  and  democratic 
government  in  the  sovereign  State  of 
Korea.”20  Thus,  tacitly,  the  General 
Assembly  recommended  crossing  the 
parallel. 

Instructions  expanding  the  UNC 
military  objective  were  issued  while  the 
U.N.  resolution  was  being  debated.  On 
27  September  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
notified  General  MacArlhur  that  he  was 
to  destroy  the  North  Korean  armed 
forces,  and  on  29  September  Secretary 
of  Defense  George  C.  Marshall  supplied 
the  final  word  authorizing  him  to  send 
troops  into  North  Korea.'1  MacArthur 
could  conduct  operations  north  of  the 
parallel,  however,  only  if  there  was  “no 
entry  into  North  Korea  by  major  So¬ 
viet  or  Chinese  Communist  Forces,  no 
announcement  of  intended  entry,  nor 
a  threat  to  counter  our  operations  mili¬ 
tarily  in  North  Korea,”  and  he  was  en¬ 
joined  neither  to  cross  the  Manchurian 
and  USSR  borders  of  Korea  nor  to  use 
other  than  South  Korean  forces  in 
the  Korean  territory  adjacent  to  the 
northern  boundary.*'2  The  prospect  of 
victory,  however  bright,  had  not  di¬ 
minished  the  determination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  who  had  personally  ap¬ 
proved  the  instructions  to  MacArthur, 
to  avoid  a  battlefield  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  China. 

MacArthur  directed  the  Eighth 
Army,  upon  moving  into  North  Korea, 


lT.N.  dot  A/l-135.  quoicd  in  Dept  of  State  Pub 
•I2I5S.  Fat  KasSern  Series  •Id.  t’.S.  I’uhcy  m  the  Knicnn 
Conflict,  pp.  17—18. 

"  Marshall  became  societal  v  of  defense  on  2 1  Sep¬ 
tember  1950,  replacing  Louis  A.  Johnson. 

Rad.  JOS  92801.  JOS  to  CINCUNC.  27  Sep  50. 
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to  capture  Pyongyang,  the  North  Ko¬ 
rean  capital  120  miles  north  of  Seoul, 
and  ordered  the  X  Corps,  still  a  sepa¬ 
rate  force,  to  make  an  amphibious  land¬ 
ing  eighty  miles  north  of  the  38th  paral¬ 
lel  at  Wonsan,  North  Korea’s  major  east 
coast  seaport.  After  seizing  these  objec¬ 
tives  the  two  ground  arms  were  to 
march  toward  each  other  over  a  latei  al 
road  connecting  Pyongyang  and  Won¬ 
san,  a  move  designed  to  trap  any 
North  Korean  forces  still  straggling 
northward  through  the  Tacbaek  Moun¬ 
tains.  But  because  of  the  manner  and 
speed  of  the  Eighth  Army's  plunge  over 
the  parallel,  the  latter  plan  was  not 
executed. 

On  the  Eighth  Army  right,  a  South 
Korean  corps  crossed  the  parallel  on  1 
October  and  started  a  fast  march  along 
the  eastern  shore.  I  he  corps  entcied 
Wonsan  nine  days  later  and  by  the  last 
week  of  October  pushed  northward  an¬ 
other  hundred  miles  to  a  line  reaching 
inland  from  the  coastal  town  of  I  won 
to  positions  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
huge  Changjin  Reservoir  atop  the  I  ac- 
baek  Mountains."'5  West  of  the  I  aebaek 
divide,  Eighth  Army  forces  moved  into 
North  Korea  between  6  and  9  October, 
entered  Pyongyang  on  the  19th,  and 
by  the  last  week  of  the  month  reached 
and  crossed  the  Ch  ongch  on  Rivci 
within  sixty-five  miles  of  the  \  aiu  Rivci . 
the  boundary  between  Korea  and  Man¬ 
churia.  The  X  Corps  meanwhile  out- 
loaded  for  the  landing  at  Wonsan  but 
did  not  reach  its  objective  until  alter 
the  port  had  fallen  to  the  Eighth  Army. 
With  an  assault  landing  obviated,  the 
need  to  clear  the  heavily  mined  Wonsan 
harbor  prevented  the  X  Corps  from 


Secretary  ok  defense  Marshall 

going  ashore  until  the  last  week  of 

October.  . 

'file  Eighth  Army’s  strides  into  North 
Korea  stimulated  new  warnings  from 
China.  At  midnight  on  2  October,  after 
South  Korean  but  as  yet  no  American 
forces  had  crossed  the  parallel,  foreign 
Minister  Chou  En-lai  formally  sum¬ 
moned  Indian  Ambassador  Kavalam 
M.  Panikkar  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Peking.  Dismissing  the  South 
Korean  advance  as  inconsequential, 
Chou  declared  that  if  American  or 
other  U.N.  forces  crossed  the  parallel, 
China  would  enter  the  war."' 

After  Panikkar  relayed  Chou  s  wat  n- 
■rr.„  at^lom-.uic  channels  to 

ihg  iinuugii  '-••i"” .  - —  ,T 

Washington,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
with  President  Truman’s  approval,  au- 


UNC  Ibices  best  knew  the  Cleingi'm  Reset  voir  ;ts 
flic  dimiti  Reservoir,  its  Japanese  name. 


k.  M.  Panikkar.  /»  7 Vo  Chinas  (London:  Allen 
and  Unwin,  1955).  pp.  109—10. 
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thorized  General  MacArthur  to  engage 
any  Cliinese  forces  encountered  in  Ko¬ 
rea  “as  long  as^  in  your  judgment,  ac¬ 
tion  by  forces  now  under  your  control 
offers  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.” 
Behind  this  departure  from  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  stand  against  involvement  with 
China  was  a  strong  inclination  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  threat.  Truman  distrusted 
Panikkar  because  of  the  latter's  leaning 
toward  Communist  China,  and  since 
the  U.N.  resolution  of  7  October  was 
then  under  consideration  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  the  president  believed 
that  Chou  was  simply  attempting  “to 
blackmail  the  United  Nations  by  threats 
of  intervention  in  Korea.”"1’ 

Similar  warnings  in  the  Chinese  press 
and  on  Radio  Peking  also  were  dis¬ 
counted.  There  was  no  denying  China's 
ability  to  intervene  quickly.  Twenty- 
four  Chinese  divisions  had  been  identi¬ 
fied  near  Yalu  River  crossing  points, 
and  another  fourteen  had  been  located 
elsewhere  in  Manchuria.  But  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  officials  privy  to  the  highest 
level  of  intelligence  appeared  to  be 
much  as  General  MacArthur  reported 
during  a  conference  with  President 
Truman  at  Wake  Island  on  15  October: 
there  was  “vers  little”  chance  of  inter¬ 
vention.  It  appeared  that  both  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Soviets,  “in  spite  of  their  con¬ 
tinued  interest  and  some  blatant  public 
statements,  [hadj  decided  against  fur¬ 
ther  expensive  investment  in  support 
of  a  lost  cause. 

Lending  support  to  this  evaluation, 
the  Eighth  Army  by  24  October  had 


*•  *  S<  hnuhei.  Polity  and  Duet  turn .  p.  200;  I  l;n  a  y  >>. 
hum:m.  Mnnotn.  vol,  II.  )«y/m  of  Ttutl  and  Unfit 
(Gaidcn  Cit\:  Dotthlcdav.  1050).  p.  302. 

**”  Allen  S.  Whiling.  China  Crosses  the  Yalu  (New  York: 
Macmillan.  1900),  p.  I  15:  Appleman.  South  to  the 
Xationg.  pp.  700-01. 


entered  Korean  provinces  adjacent  to 
Manchuria  without  discovering  any 
battlefield  evidence  that  Chinese  forces 
intended  to  engage.  The  North  Ko¬ 
reans  meanwhile  put  up  little  resist¬ 
ance,  let  alone  any  cohesive  front.  The 
remnants  of  the  North  Korean  Army 
seemed  eager  only  to  escape  into  the 
interior  mountains  along  the  Yalu  River 
in  central  North  Korea  or  into  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  Manchuria.  These  circum¬ 
stances  gave  rise  to  a  belief  that  the  war 
was  all  but  ended,  indeed  that  it  could 
be  ended  before  the  onset  of  winter 
weather  with  an  accelerated  drive  to  the 
northern  border. 

Maintaining  the  Eighth  Army  and  X 
Corps  as  separate  commands,  Mac  Ar¬ 
thur  on  24  October  drew  a  boundary 
between  them  generally  along  the  Tae- 
baek  divide  and,  after  reassigning  the 
South  Korean  corps  operating  along 
the  east  coast  to  General  Almond,  di¬ 
rected  Walker  and  Almond  each  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  northern  border  with  all 
forces  available.  His  last  instruction  vio¬ 
lated  the  restriction  against  using  any 
but  ROK  forces  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  Korea,  but,  although  the 
Joint  Chiefs  questioned  the  order,  they 
did  not  countermand  after  MacArthur 
told  them  that  the  South  Koreans  were 
incapable  of  handling  the  advance  by 
themselves."' 

In  the  west,  the  Eighth  Army  moved 
toward  the  Yalu  River  in  several  col¬ 
umns,  each  free  to  advance  without  re¬ 
gard  for  the  progress  of  the  others.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula.  Gen¬ 
eral  Almond  sent  columns  up  the  cast 
coast  and  through  the  mountains  to¬ 
ward  the  Changjin  Reservoir  and  the 

For  :i  discussion  ot  iliis  exchange,  see  S<  Imabcl. 
I’nlin  mill  Durrtwn.  p.  2 IS. 
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Yalu.  UNC  columns  moved  steadily 
along  both  coasts,  and  South  Korean 
reconnaissance  troops  with  an  interior 
Eighth  Army  column  reached  the  Yalu 
at  the  town  of  Ch’osan.  But  almost  ev¬ 
erywhere  else,  UNC  forces  encountered 
stout  resistance  and  on  25  October  dis¬ 
covered  they  were  being  opposed  by 
Chinese.  In  the  X  Corps  zone,  Chinese 
defenses  slowed  Almond's  column  on 
the  road  climbing  the  Taebaeks  to  the 
Changjin  Reservoir  until  6  November, 
when  the  Chinese  withdrew  from  con¬ 
tact.  In  the  Eighth  Army  zone,  Chinese 
attacks  forced  back  the  columns  in  the 
center  and  on  the  east.  Although  the 
columns  near  the  coast  were  not  at¬ 
tacked,  the  loss  of  ground  elsewhere 
compelled  General  Walker  to  recall  his 
western  forces  lest  they  be  cut  off. 
Walker’s  pursuit  thus  came  to  a  com¬ 
plete  hall.  As  the  Eighth  Army  fell 
back  to  regroup  in  positions  astride  the 
Ch’ongch’on  River,  Chinese  forces 
continued  to  attack  until  6  November 
and  then — as  in  the  X  Corps  sector — 
abruptly  broke  contact. 

Ike  Mission  Reconsidered 

In  Washington,  the  twelve-day  cn- 
gagement  drew  attention  to  the  want 
of  a  precise  course  of  action  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  if  the  U.N.  Command  met  Chi¬ 
nese  forces.  Earlier  instructions  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  had  author¬ 
ized  General  MacArthur  to  continue 
operations  against  any  Chinese  encoun¬ 
tered  if  he  thought  he  could  succeed, 
but  thev  had  not  nrescribed  or  reouired 

/  I  _  t 

him  to  develop  the  exact  lines  of  action 
that  continued  operations  against  the 
Chinese  might  follow.  The  Joint  Chiefs, 
in  any  case,  now  considered  the  actual 
introduction  of  Chinese  forces  as  rea¬ 


son  to  reexamine  and  possibly  change 
the  UNC  mission. 

The  reexamination  was  complicated 
by  difficulty  in  judging  the  extent  and 
purpose  of  the  Chinese  intervention. 
Intelligence  from  the  field  placed  the 
Chinese  strength  involved  in  the  recent 
engagement  at  no  more  than  five  divi¬ 
sions,  or  about  50,000  troops.  This  rela¬ 
tively  small  force  and  its  voluntary  with¬ 
drawal  from  contact  on  6  November 
scarcely  supported  any  conclusion  that 
China  had  decided  on  an  all-out  effort 
in  Korea,  nor  could  other  intelligence 
and  diplomatic  agencies  offer  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  of  such  a  decision."8  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  considered  more 
limited  interests,  such  as  a  Chinese  wish 
to  protect  Yalu  River  electric  power 
plants  on  which  Manchuria  heavily 
depended,  but  this  reasoning  rested 
more  on  speculation  than  on  evidence. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  also  heard  strong 
objections  to  any  change  ol  mission 
from  General  MacArthur.  In  bis  view, 
not  only  did  the  reasoning  behind  the 


One  pioplKitc  wauling  that  seems  not  to  hast’ 
tereived  seiiotis  consitlciation  came  liom  Kail  l.oil 
Rankin,  ambassadoi  to  Nationalist  ('.Inna.  In  a  tele- 
giant  dispatched  to  the  Dep.iitmcm  of  State  on  6 
Nmemhet.  Mi.  Kankin  advised.  "Chinese  iiiilit.n \  in¬ 
telligence  loi u  aided  to  Washington  In  the  I'.nihassv's 
set  vice  attaches  timing  the  past  lew  <la\s  lends  si  long 
stippoii  to  the  assumption  dial  the  (.'hnie.se  coininii- 
iiisi.s  plan  to  ihiovv  the  hook  at  the  United  Nations 
loicos  in  Kotea  and  in  addition  to  step  np  tlieii  ples- 
sure  in  Indochina.  Allowance  evidently  should  he 
made  loi  wisldtil  thinking  among  the  Chinese  military, 
most  ol  whom  legaicl  a  geneial  conlliit  as  the  tilth 
means  ol  libel  ating  China  liom  the  communists.  In 
the  piesent  instance,  howevci .  such  a  caveat  still  leaves 
an  imposing  .may  of  appaicntiv  established  fads,  as 
well  as  ev  idem  e  of  stncci  ity  among  the  best  into)  met! 
Chinese,  such  as  to  icndei  quite  possible  the  mne-tt 
nessoftheit  consensus  of  opinion  that  all-out  action 
in  Kotea  bv  the  Chinese  communists  .should  be  e.v 
pecled."  Quoted  in  Rankin's  book.  Chum  Assignment 
(.Seattle.  1'iuveisn)  ol  Washington  I’less,  Hllil).  p.  63. 
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current  mission  remain  valid,  but  “it 
would  be  fatal  to  weaken  the  .  . .  policy 
of  the  United  Nations  to  destroy  all  re¬ 
sisting  armed  forces  in  Korea  and  bring 
that  country  into  a  united  and  free 
nation.”'9  He  considered  the  existing 
situation  to  be  satisfactorily  covered  by 
the  earlier  instructions  allowing  him  to 
judge  whether  his  forces  had  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  of  success.  He  did  not  claim 
to  have  determined  the  strength  of  the 
Chinese  in  Korea  with  any  precision. 
On  the  contrary,  he  declared  that  only 
by  advancing  could  he  obtain  “an  accu¬ 
rate  measure  of  enemy  strength.”30  He 
nevertheless  believed  that  bis  command 
could  defeat  the  Chinese  forces  cur- 


Rad.  C  08572,  C1NCIK  to  DA  for  JCS.  <>  Nov  50. 
Rad.  ('.  08405.  Cl  NCI' K  to  DA  for  JCS.  7  Nov  50. 


rently  in  Korea,  and  he  was  certain  that 
his  air  power  could  prevent  Chinese  re¬ 
inforcements  from  crossing  the  Yalu 
into  Korea  in  any  substantial  numbers. 

Unconvinced  themselves  that  China 
had  decided  on  full  intervention,  un¬ 
certain  about  any  other  purpose  of  the 
Chinese  entry,  and  feeling  both  justi¬ 
fied  and  obligated  to  accept  their  field 
commander's  appraisal,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  willing  to  await  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  objectives  in  Korea  be¬ 
fore  deciding  whether  to  recommend  a 
change  in  the  UNC  mission.  President 
Truman  approved  this  position,  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  meeting  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Council  on  9  November.  MacAr- 
thur  could  continue  toward  the  border, 
and  the  forces  and  plans  for  a  full  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  UNC  offensive  were 
ready  by  Thanksgiving  Day. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Forces  and  the  Plans 


Notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  U.S. 
officials  to  discount  a  massive  Chinese 
intervention,  the  entry  of  Chinese 
forces  into  the  war  ended  a  retrench¬ 
ment  of  UNC  forces  begun  when  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  North  Korean 
Army  had  seemed  at  hand.  The  Army 
halted  the  infant  redeployment  of  ma¬ 
jor  units  from  Korea,  and  Department 
of  Defense  and  State  officials  stopped 
a  move  to  reduce  or  cancel  further 
contributions  of  forces  from  other 
nations.  The  Air  Force  did  not  return 
two  groups  of  medium  bombers  sent 
back  to  the  United  States,  but  the  Navy 
sharply  cut  back  a  redeployment  of 
ships  of  the  line,  particularly  fast 
carriers. 1 

Earlier  steps  that  reduced  or  diverted 
materiel  originally  scheduled  for  ship¬ 
ment  from  the  United  States  to  the  Far 
East  also  were  canceled,  as  was  plan¬ 
ning  for  a  roll-up  of  supplies  in  the 
theater.  The  Army  also  halted  the 
release  of  South  Korean  troops  who 
earlier,  under  a  Korean  Augmentation 
to  the  United  States  Army  Program 
(KA'FUSA),  had  been  incorporated  in 
understrength  American  ground  units 
as  expedient  fillers  and  replacements. 


1  Schnabel.  Polity  amt  Dnertion.  p|>.  ‘222-30. 237-39: 
Rolvit  Frank  Full  oil.  The  United  Stales  Ail  I'm  re  in 
Kotea.  1950-1953  (New  York:  Ducll.  Sloan  amt  I’eaice. 
1961).  |>.  195;  James  A.  Field.  Jr..  United  Stales  Sava! 
O/ieialinns.  Kotea  (Washington,  1962).  [>|>.  251-56. 


Because  of  a  continuing  and  grow¬ 
ing  understrength  among  American 
ground  units,  the  Army  resumed  the 
once-curtailed  flow  of  individual  re¬ 
placements  and  filler  units  from  the 
United  States  at  a  rate  greater  than  its 
earlier  norm.  The  individual  replace¬ 
ments  were  a  particular  boon  to  divi¬ 
sions,  some  of  which  were  as  much  as 
30  percent  understrength.  Army  offi¬ 
cials  planned  to  ship  40,000  replace¬ 
ments  in  November  and  December  and 
estimated  that  all  units  in  the  Far  East 
would  reach  full  strength  by  March 
1951. 2 


The  United  Nations  Command 

With  the  full  effect  of  these  restora¬ 
tions  yet  to  be  felt,  the  United  Nations 
Command  on  23  November  1950  was 
a  force  of  some  553,000  men  from  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  thirteen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations.  Ground 
forces  in  Korea  totaled  423,313  men; 
air  forces  based  in  both  Japan  and  Ko¬ 
rea  around  55,000;  and  naval  forces, 
ashore  and  afloat,  about  75,000.  The 
ground  forces  were  predominately 
South  Korean  (223,950)  and  American 
(178,464).  The  American  contingent  in¬ 
cluded  153,536  Army  and  24,928  Ma- 


■’  Schnabel.  Polity  anil  i  Inert  inn.  pp.  237-39,  295. 
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KATUSA  Member  With  American 
Soldier 


rinc  Corps  troops.1*  The  remainder  rep¬ 
resented  the  United  Kingdom  (1 1,186), 
Turkey  (5,051),  the  Philippines  (1,349), 
Thailand  (1,181),  Australia  (1,002),  the 
Netherlands  (636),  India  (326),  and 
Sweden  (168).  The  preponderance  of 
both  air  and  naval  forces  was  American. 
Supplementing  the  air  strength  were 
forces  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Canada,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  South  Korea;  reinforcing 
the  naval  strength  were  contingents 
from  South  Korea,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Australia,  Canada,  France,  New 
Zealand,  the  Netherlands,  and  Thai¬ 
land.'1 

1  The  Army’s  total  strength  was  1,032,613.  with 
372.519  posted  overseas.  Thus,  less  than  half  of  the 
Coiccs  ovetscas  and  approximately  15  percent  of  the 
total  strength  had  been  committed  in  Korea. 

*  The  ground  strength  is  ftom  Summary,  ROK  and 


The  theater  command  lines  reaching 
down  to  these  diverse  forces  differed 
in  two  major  respects  from  the  way  they 
had  been  established  during  the  first 
month  of  the  war,  both  changes  involv¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  controlling  and 
administering  ground  operations.  In 
July  General  MacArthur  had  assigned 
the  Eighth  Army  to  conduct  ground 
operations  and  to  perform  communica¬ 
tions  zone  functions  while  continuing 
to  meet  responsibilities  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Japan.  General  Walker  conse¬ 
quently  had  been  obliged  to  divide  his 
headquarters,  leaving  a  rear  echelon  in 
Yokohama  to  carry  out  logistical  and 
occupation  duties  while  he  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  staff  entered  Korea  to 
direct  the  ground  campaign.1’  To  per¬ 
mit  Walker  to  concentrate  on  operations 
in  Korea,  MacArthur  on  24  August  had 
phased  out  the  Eighth  Army's  rear 
headquarters  and  established  the  Japan 
Logistical  Command,  a  separate  com¬ 
mand  subordinate  to  the  Far  East  Com¬ 
mand  with  headquarters  in  Yokohama. 
Walker  remained  responsible  for  the 
receipt,  storage,  and  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  supplies  in  Korea  itself,  while 
the  logistical  command,  under  Maj. 
Gen.  Walter  L.  Weible,  absorbed  the 


t/.N.  Ground  Eoi  cos  Si  length  in  Koica. I  July  1950- 
31  July  1953,  pieparcd  by  I’tognun  Review  and  Anal¬ 
ysis  Division.  OCA.  7  Ocl  5'!.  and  Mono.  1 1(|,  EEC. 
Maj  William  J.  Fox.  "I liter- Allied  Co-opeiation  Dur¬ 
ing  Combat  Operations,”  copy  of  both  in  CMI I.  The 
air  and  naval  strengths  are  estimates  based  on  lit). 
FEAF.  Korean  Air  War  Suinmai y,  25  June  1950-30 
June  1951,  and  Field,  Unilal  Stairs  Naval  Opnatums, 
Karen,  p.  253. 

J  During  the  time  that  the  Eighth  Annv  had  foiies 
in  both  Korea  and  Japan,  its  contingent  in  Korea  was 
designated  the  Eighth  United  States  Army  in  Korea 
(EUSAK).  This  designation,  though  appropriate  for 
only  a  brief  period,  was  not  abolished  until  19  Fcbiu- 
ary  1953. 
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UNC-FEC  Headquarters,  Tokyo 


missions  the  Eighth  Army  had  been 
performing  in  Japan.*’ 

The  other  change  had  occurred  in 
September  when  the  separate  X  Corps 
under  General  Almond  landed  at 
Inchon.  Until  that  time,  General  Wal¬ 
ker  had  commanded  or  exercised  oper¬ 
ational  control  over  all  ground  forces. 
As  of  25  November  Walker  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  logistical  support  of  Al¬ 
mond's  forces,  but  otherwise  the  Eighth 
Army  and  the  X  Corps  remained  sepa¬ 
rate  commands.  The  centralized  con¬ 
trol  of  ground  forces  within  Korea  and 

"  Mono.  Ilii.  I'.itrlii  h  Ai  niv.  “I  <>j>iMir:il  I’inhU-in* 

'I  lien  Solutions”  and  Mono.  Ilq.  JLC.  ‘‘I.ogislnal 
l*i oblenis  and  Their  Solutions."  topyoHiolii  in  C.MII. 


their  operations  thus  rested  in  General 
MacArthur  at  theater,  or  UNC,  level  in 
Tokyo.  (Chart  I) 

Ground  Forces 

The  heart  of  the  UNC  ground  com¬ 
bat  strength  comprised  Eighth  Army 
headquarters,  ROK  Army  headquar¬ 
ters,  six  corps  headquarters,  seventeen 
infantry  divisions  (including  one  of  U.S. 
marines),  three  infantry  brigades,  two 
separate  infantry  regiments  (one  of 
U.S.  airborne  troops  and  one  of  ROK 
marines),  and  three  separate  infantry 
battalions.  Among  lesser  formations 
were  a  number  of  ROK  Army  security 
battalions  and  ROK  National  Police 
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Chari  l — Theater  Lines  of  Command  eor  Operations  in  Korea 

23  November  1950 


- Operational  Control 


battalions,  all  low-strength  units  orga¬ 
nized  primarily  for  antiguerrilla  opera¬ 
tions.  Also  included  were  a  few  sepa¬ 
rate  ROK  marine  battalions,  which 
came  under  ROK  Army  control  when 
operating  on  the  mainland  but  under 
ROK  Navy  control  when  located,  as 
they  were  most  of  the  time,  on  offshore 
islands.  Still  smaller  units  included  a 
provisional  company  of  U.S.  Rangers, 
a  company  of  British  marine  com¬ 
mandos,  and  a  U.S.  special  operations 
company — a  provisional  unit  of  Army 
troops  originally  organized  for  com¬ 
mando-type  operations  during  the 
Inch'on  landing/ 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
ground  strength  was  vested  in  the 
Eighth  Army  and  was  located  west  of 
the  main  Taebaek  spine,  where,  in  the 
wake  of  the  drive  out  of  the  Pusan  Pe¬ 
rimeter  and  the  pursuit  above  the  38th 
parallel,  General  Walker's  forces  had 
become  spread  from  the  port  of  Pusan 
northwestward  to  the  Ch'ongch’on 
River.  Walker  also  had  split  his  head- 

7  for  ;m  minimi  of  the  unusual  activities  of  tilts 
special  opct.uions  company  <lm  mg  t  lie  Inch'un-Seoul 
campaign,  see  Robert  D.  Ileinl.  |t„  Victory  til  High 
Title:  The  I nch'tm-Scmtl  Cam/migii  (Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
l.ippiiKolt.  I!K>8),  pp.  60-6  1 . 70.  1  -15.  186. 


quarters  during  the  autumn  offensive, 
establishing  main  headquarters  in 
Seoul  while  he  and  a  small  staff  oper¬ 
ated  from  a  forward  command  post  in 
Pyongyang. 

U.S.  combat  formations  of  the  Eighth 
Army  included  two  corps  (I  and  IX), 
four  infantry  divisions  (1st  Cavalry,  2d, 
24th,  and  25th),  the  airborne  regiment 
(187th  Airborne  Regimental  Combat 
Team),  and  the  Ranger  company 
(8213th).**  Other  U.N.  forces  in  Walker’s 
command  accounted  for  the  three  in¬ 
fantry  brigades  (1st  Turkish  Armed 
Forces  Command,  27th  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  Infantry  Brigade,  and  29th 
British  Independent  Brigade  Group) 
and  the  three  separate  infantry  battal¬ 
ions  (10th  Battalion  Combat  Team, 
Philippine  Expeditionary  Force  to  Ko¬ 
rea;  2 1st  Regimental  Combat  Team, 
Thailand  Expeditionary  Force;  and 
Netherlands  Detachment,  United  Na¬ 
tions).' 

Most  of  the  ROK  Army  also  was  un¬ 
der  General  Walker’s  control.  The  nia- 


"Tlte  1st  Cavaliv  was  an  inland)  division  retaining 
its  former  designation 

''  The  27th  Btitish  Inland y,  which  had  at  lived  in 
Kotea  1 1 out  I  long  Kong  with  only  two  battalions,  bad 
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General  Farrell 

jor  combat  units  included  two  corps  (II 
and  III)  and  eight  divisions  (1st,  2d, 
5th.  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  1 1th).  To 
date,  the  ROK  Army  headquarters  had 
seldom  directed  the  operations  of  its 
combat  formations  within  an  assigned 
sector  or  zone  at  the  front.  The  head¬ 
quarters  functioned  more  as  a  clearing¬ 
house  for  instructions  issued  to  ROK 
corps  on  line  by  Eighth  Army  head¬ 
quarters  and  did  not  enter  the  com¬ 
mand  picture  at  all  when  an  ROK  unit 
was  attached  to  a  U.S.  headquarters  be¬ 
low  Eighth  Army  level.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  headquarters  did  play  a  nor¬ 
mal  role  under  the  ROK  Army  chief  of 
staff,  Maj.  Gen.  Chung  II  Kwon,  in 

been  augmented  by  (lie  attachment  <>t  the  '.id  Battalion. 
Royal  A usl i alian  Regiment,  and  bOlli  Indian  field 
Ambulance  and  Siiignal  Unit,  mulling  m  its  letie-ng- 
nation  as  a  commonwealth  bngade.  Advance  patties 
ol  infantry  battalions  due  Irom  Canada  and  Fiance 
also  bad  joined  the  Eighth  Ai  my  by  23  November. 


planning  and  directing  operations  in 
rear-area  security  missions. 

Walker  maintained  close  liaison  with 
South  Korean  forces  through  six  hun¬ 
dred  officers  and  men  constituting  the 
U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  (KMAG).  Commanded 
by  brig.  Gen.  Francis  W.  Farrell,  this 
group  guided  the  ROK  Army  in  both 
training  and  combat  and  kept  Walker 
and  other  American  commanders  un¬ 
der  whom  ROK  units  served  informed 
of  South  Korean  capabilities  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  General  Farrell’s  headquar¬ 
ters  currently  was  located  with  that  of 
the  ROK  Army  in  Seoul,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  command  was  spread, 
rather  thinly,  through  the  various  ROK 
Army  staffs  find  technical  services  and 
among  the  combat  units  as  far  down 
the  chain  of  command  as  battalions. 

Eighth  Army  supplies  were  handled 
by  the  2d  Logistical  Command,  under 
Brig.  Gen.  Crump  Garvin,  and  its  sub¬ 
ordinate  3d  Logistical  Command,  un¬ 
der  Brig.  Gen.  George  C.  Stewart.  As 
of  23  November  the  port,  depot,  and 
transportation  units  of  the  2d  Logistical 
Command  operated  in  and  from  the 
major  port  and  storage  facilities  at 
Pusan,  while  those  of  the  3d  Logistical 
Command  worked  in  and  out  of  smaller 
installations  in  the  Inch’on-Seoul  and 
Chinnamp'o-P’yongyang  areas.  Pusan, 
the  main  supply  center,  was  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  three  not  easily  distin¬ 
guishable  but  separate  supply  lines. 
Through  the  principal  line,  that  of  the 
United  States,  flowed  the  supplies  for 
all  American  units  and,  except  for  a 
few  items,  for  all  attached  U.N.  units 
other  than  those  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Commonwealth  units  main- 

1,1  See  Majoi  Robeit  K.  Sawyer.  Military  Aihnum  in 
Kinca.  KM  AC,  in  I ’care  ami  Wat  (Washington:  Govern¬ 
ment  I’linting  Olliie.  1902). 
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mined  their  own  supply  line  and.  except 
for  perishable  foods  and  petroleum 
products  obtained  from  American 
stocks,  used  only  commonwealth  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment.  A  supply  line  for 
ROK  forces  constituted  the  third  sys¬ 
tem.  through  which  passed,  for  the 
most  part,  issues  of  war  materials  from 
the  United  Stales.  Other  supplies  for 
ROK  forces  came  from  local  sources, 
but,  except  for  food,  only  in  small 
amounts  because  of  South  Korea’s 
flimsy  economy  and  limited  industrial 
development.1 

Besides  supply  functions,  the  two 
logistical  commands  handled  the  con¬ 
finement  of  prisoners  of  war.  cur¬ 
rently  at  camps  in  Pusan.  Inchon,  and 
P  yongyang  holding  130,921  captives, 
fhe  2d  Logistical  Command  also  oper¬ 
ated  the  U.N.  Reception  Center  at 
Taegu,  sixty  miles  northwest  of  Pusan, 
where  arriving  UN'C  contingents  re¬ 
ceived  am  required  clothing,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  training  with  U.S.  Army 
gear  before  joining  combat  operations. 

Also  operating  as  part  of  the  2d 
Logistical  Command  was  Sweden's  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  U.N.  Command,  a  400- 
bed  Red  Cross  field  hospital.  The  100 
civilians  on  the  hospital  staff  had  re¬ 
ceived  assimilated  military  ranks  so  as 
to  be  “respected  and  protected”  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1949. 12  Although  organized  as  a  mo¬ 
bile  evacuation  hospital,  it  had  been 
augmented  by  a  U.S.  Army  medical  ad¬ 
ministrative  detachment  and  had  be¬ 
come  a  fixed  installation  in  Pusan  han- 


11  See  Ksghlh  “I  oeiviical  I’mblcmsand  Mich 

Solutions.” 

'*  "I  lu*  (imscniiims  piovide  (Cil.iin  pi ote< lions  loi 
military  medical  peivoimcl  in  combat  anas  .met  ollci 
the  same  to  Red  (boss  membets  it  (iic>  ate  subject  to 
militate  laws  and  i emulations." 


tiling  not  only  military  but  also  civilian 
patients  when  the  work  load  permitted. 

Dealing  with  civilians  on  a  larger 
scale  was  a  command  of  some  three 
hundred  officers  and  enlisted  men,  the 
U.N.  Public  Health  and  Welfare  De¬ 
tachment.1^  Civil  assistance  teams  of 
the  command,  using  foreign  aid  sup¬ 
plies,  worked  throughout  the  Eighth 
Army  area  'o  prevent  disease,  starva¬ 
tion.  and  unrest  among  the  civil  pop¬ 
ulation.  Theirs  was  essentially  a  relief 
mission,  but  some  team  activity,  such  as 
assisting  the  movement  of  refugees,  also 
was  designed  to  prevent  civilians  from 
interfering  with  military  operations. 

Units  with  the  separate  X  Corps  in 
northeastern  Korea  included  the  ROK 
1  Corps  taken  over  from  the  Eighth 
Army  in  late  October  after  General 
Almond's  forces  landed  at  Wonsan, 
three  American  divisions  (3d.  7th,  and 
1st  Marine),  two  ROK  divisions  (3d  and 
Capital),  the  ROK  marine  regiment  (1st 
Korean  Marine  Corps),  the  British  com¬ 
mando  company  (4  1st  Independent 
Commando,  Royal  Marines),  and  the 
American  Special  Operations  Com¬ 
pany.  General  Almond  also  controlled 
the  U.S.  Army's  2d  Special  Engineer 
Brigade,  which  handled  port  opera¬ 
tions  at  Hungnam,  fifty  miles  north  of 
Wonsan,  where  inost  of  the  X  Corps’ 
seaborne  supplies,  either  transshipped 
from  Pusan  or  shipped  directly  from 
Japan,  arrived.  Ten  miles  inland  from 
Hungnam,  Almond  had  established  X 
Corps  headquarters  in  the  city  of 
Hamhung.  (Chari  2) 

The  American  predominance  in  op¬ 
erations  was  nowhere  more  evident 
than  in  the  organization  and  equipment 

11  In  January  1951  ibis  detachment  would  heumic 
the  L:.N.  Civil  Assistant e  Command,  Koica. 
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of  the  assorted  ground  forces  assem¬ 
bled  under  U.S.  command.  ROK  for¬ 
mations  and,  except  for  the  British 
Commonwealth  forces,  all  U.N.  units 
were  structured  under  modified  U.S. 
Army  tables  of  organization,  and  all  of 
their  weapons  and  almost  all  of  their 
other  equipment  and  supplies  were  of 
American  manufacture. 

As  a  result  of  revised  tables  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  equipment,  the  structure  of 
U.S.  divisions  was  distinctly  different 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  their 
World  War  II  counterparts.  The  modi¬ 
fications  affected  every  unit  level  from 
squad  upward;  the  latest  change,  to  be¬ 
come  effective  on  29  November  1950, 
set  the  authorized  war  strength  of  an 
inlantry  division  at  18,855,  more  than 
4,000  greater  than  that  of  a  World  War 
II  division.  A  comparable  increase  in 
organic  firepower  came  largely  from 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  field  artil¬ 
lery  pieces  and  the  addition  of  tanks, 
antiaircraft  artillery,  and  heavy  mortars 
that  previously  had  not  been  included 
in  a  division’s  own  arsenal.10 

fhe  weapons  being  used  in  Korea, 
as  well  as  the  vehicles  and  other  equip¬ 
ment,  were  in  the  main  the  same  mod¬ 
els  and  types  used  during  World  War 
II.  Large  numbers  were  the  very  same 
weapons.  Ihe  ..30-caliber  Ml  rifle, 
.30-caliber  Browning  automatic  rifle, 
and  light  and  heavy  .30-caliber  Brow¬ 
ning  machine  guns  remained  basic  in- 

1 1  Sec  Fox.  "Intel -Allied  Co-operation  Dining  Com¬ 
bat  Operations." 

r>  Fot  accounts  of  the  development  of  postwar  ta¬ 
bles  and  the  lesulting  changes  in  units,  see  John  K. 
Mahon  and  Roinana  Danssli.  Infantry,  I’art  I.  Regular 
Army  (Washington,  t.osemnieiu  Fuming  Otfiee. 

1972).  a  volume  in  the  ARMY  LINEAGE  SERIES, 
pp  70-87;  and  MS.  John  15.  Wilson.  Divisions  and 
Sepai  ate  Itiigades.  also  to  be  in  the  same  series.  CM  1 1 
files 


fantry  weapons.  Continuing  in  use  were 
Colt  .45-caliber  pistols,  .30-caliber  car¬ 
bines,  .45-caliber  Thompson  and  M3 
submachine  guns,  .50-caliber  Browning 
machine  guns,  and  60-mm.,  81 -mm., 
and  4.2-inch  mortars  (but  a  new  model 
of  the  4.2  with  considerably  greater 
range).  Although  2.36-inch  rocket 
launchers  remained  standard  weapons, 
they  were  being  supplanted  by  a  new 
and  more  powerful  3.5-inch  version. 
Virtually  new  were  57-mm.  and  75- 
nim.  recoilless  rifles  tested  but  used  very 
little  during  the  last  few  months  of 
World  War  II. 

fhe  tank  units  assigned  to  infantry 
divisions  were  equipped  with  light  M24 
Chaffee,  medium  M4A3  Sherman,  and 
heavy  M26  Pershing  tanks,  all  World 
War  Ii  models,  and  the  M46  Patton,  a 
modified  version  of  the  Pershing  intro¬ 
duced  in  1948.  New  tank  models  were 
being  developed,  but  none  would  reach 
Korea  in  time  to  play  a  combat  role. 
British  tanks  in  use  included  the  World 
War  II  vintage  Churchill  and  a  new  52- 
ton  Centurion. 

fhe  basic  divisional  field  artillery 
weapons  continued  to  be  the  105-mtn. 
and  155-mm.  howitzers,  but  now  with 
six  tubes  in  each  battery  instead  of  four 
as  in  World  War  II,  an  increase  that 
raised  a  division’s  lotal  to  fifty-four 
105-mm.  and  eighteen  155-mm.  pieces. 
Nondivisionai  battalions  in  Korea  also 
were  equipped  with  these  weapons  and 
with  155-mm.  guns  and  8-inch  how¬ 
itzers.  Except  for  the  single  8-inch  unit 
in  Korea,  their  batteries,  too,  had  six 
tubes  each. 

'fhe  antiaircraft  battalion  now  or¬ 
ganic  to  division  artillery  was  equipped 
with  twin  40-mm.  guns  and  quad  .50- 
caliber  machine  guns,  all  self-propelled. 
In  addition  to  the  same  weapons,  a  few 
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The  57-mm.  Recouxess  Rifle 


nomlivisional  antiaircraft  artillery  bat¬ 
talions  in  Korea  were  armed  with  90- 
mm.  guns.  Of  significant  benefit  to  the 
divisions  in  Korea  was  the  virtual  ab¬ 
sence  of  enemy  air  attacks  on  UNO 
ground  troops,  which  permitted  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  divisional  antiaircraft  weap¬ 
ons  in  a  ground  support  role.  The 
value  of  these  weapons  in  support  of 
both  offensive  and  defensive  ground 
operations  had  been  well  established 
during  World  War  II  and  was  quickly 
reaffirmed. 

An  operational  innovation  of  grow¬ 
ing  importance  was  the  use  of  helicop¬ 
ters  as  ambulances  to  evacuate  seriously 
wounded  men  from  the  front.  This 


practice  had  started  in  July  1950  with 
occasional  requests  from  ground  units 
to  the  3d  Air  Rescue  Squadron  of  the 
Fifth  Air  Force  for  the  help  of  Sikorsky 
H-5s  in  evacuating  critically  wounded 
men  from  forward  aid  stations.  An  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  such  assistance 
and  the  success  of  the  squadron  in 
safely  bringing  back  wounded  who 
might  not  have  survived  a  slow,  rough 
overland  move  led  to  the  Army’s  for¬ 
mal  adoption  of  helicopters  for  medi¬ 
cal  evacuation.  The  Army’s  2d  Helicop¬ 
ter  Detachment,  the  first  of  four  such 
units  scheduled  for  deployment  to 
Korea,  arrived  on  22  November.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  two-month  training  period  to 
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The  75-mm.  Recoillkss  Rifle 


became  familiar  with  its  Bell  H-13  craft 
and  the  Korean  terrain,  the  unit  was  to 
become  operational  as  an  attachment 
to  the  8055th  Mobile  Army  Surgical 
Hospital. 

'Phe  mobile  army  surgical  hospital, 
or  MASH,  as  it  was  instantly  and  per¬ 
manently  dubbed,  also  was  a  new  kind 
of  organization  conceived  soon  after 
World  War  II,  mainly  its  a  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  emergency  lifesaving  surgery  closer 
to  critically  wounded  men.  The  con¬ 
cept  called  for  placing  and  keeping  a 
sixty-bed.  truck-borne  MASH  in  a  for¬ 
ward  location  iust  out  of  enemy  artil¬ 
lery  range  in  support  of  each  division. 
Only  four  of  the  mobile  units  were  in 
Korea,  not  enough  to  place  one  in  sup¬ 
port  of  each  division;  and.  because  of  a 


shortage  of  evacuation  hospitals,  each 
MASH  had  been  enlarged  to  150  beds 
and  was  handling  more  than  just  sur¬ 
gery  patients.  But  the  early  treatment 
of  wounded  at  a  MASH  located  only 
minutes  from  the  battlefield,  combined 
with  the  swift,  comfortable  delivery  of 
seriously  hurt  men  by  helicopter,  had 
helped  to  lower  the  fatality  rate  for  the 
Army’s  wounded.  The  rate  had  been 
•1.5  percent  dining  World  War  II.  In 
Korea,  it  would  eventually  reach  a  new 
low  of  2,5  percent."’ 


"“The  vales  tiled  aic  horn  Flank  A.  Keister.  Hattie 
Catualtm  am / , Unheal  Statistics:  US.  Aims  Es/wiicwr  in 
the  Km  tan  U'm  (Washington.  Department  ol  the  At  mv. 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  Cleneiat).  |>|>.  lfi-lti. 


The  M46  Patios’  Tank 


Air  Forces 

For  air  operations  in  Korea,  it  had 
been  necessary  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  to  make  expedient  and  expe¬ 
ditions  changes  in  Far  Fast  Air  Forces 
dispositions,  equipment,  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  General  Strateincycr's  principal 
prewar  mission  of  maintaining  an  air 
defense  of  his  theater  had  compelled 
the  deployment  of  subordinate  air  com¬ 
mands  over  a  wide  area.  Only  the  Fifth 
Air  Force  and  the  Far  East  Air  Mate¬ 
riel  Command,  which  handled  air  logis¬ 
tics  throughout  the  theater,  had  been 
based  in  Japan.  To  create  a  force  capa¬ 
ble  of  operations  in  Korea,  General 
Stratemeyer  had  found  it  necessary  to 


pull  in  units  from  distant  theater  loca¬ 
tions  and  adjust  the  locations  of  some 
units  within  Japan  to  bring  them  within 
range  of  the  battle  area.  Additional 
forces  and  equipment  also  had  had  to 
be  requisitioned  from  the  United  States. 

The  change  in  equipment  had 
stemmed  from  a  recent  conversion  of 
Far  East  Air  Forces  fighter  units  from 
F-5 1  Mustangs  to  F-80C  Shooting  Stars, 
short-range  jet  interceptors  not  meant 
to  be  flown  at  low  altitudes  in  support 
of  ground  operations.  The  U.S.  Air 
Force  inventory  included  the  F— 84 E 
Thunderjct  that  was  adaptable  to  air- 
ground  operations,  but  its  use  required 
better  airfields  than  those  existing  in 
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Japan  and  Korea.  The  immediate  alter* 
native  had  been  to  return  to  the  F-5I 
with  its  longer  range  and  its  capacity 
for  low-level  missions  and  operations 
from  short  and  rough  Helds.  In  strik¬ 
ing  a  balance  to  meet  all  air  require¬ 
ments.  Straiemever  had  reconverted 
half  of  his  F-80C  squadrons  to  F-5  Is. 
As  of  23  November  (he  F-80Cs  and 
F-5  Is  remained  the  basic  lighter  air¬ 
craft,  but  the  Far  East  Air  Forces  were 
in  the  processof  importing  both  F-84Es 
and  the  high  performance  F-86A  Sa¬ 
bres  from  the  United  Slates  and  were 
improving  airfields  in  Japan  and  Korea 
to  handle  them. 

In  organizational  changes,  two  provi¬ 
sional  commands  subordinated  to  the 


Far.  least  Air  Forces  had  been  estab¬ 
lished,  Bomber  Command  under  Maj. 
Gen.  Emmett  O’Donnell,  Jr.,  to  handle 
deep  interdiction  and  strategic  bomb¬ 
ing  operations  and  Combat  Cargo 
Command  under  Maj.  Gen.  William  H. 
Funner  to  lift  troops  anct  supplies.1' 
Bomber  Command  currently  possessed 
ninety-five  B— 29s,  now  classed  as  me¬ 
dium  bombers,  and  included  the  19th 
and  307th  Bombardment  Groups  based 
at  Kadena  Air  Base  on  Okinawa  and 
the  98th  Bombardment  Group  and  9 1st 
Strategic  Reconnaissance  Squadron  at 

17  Ocneial  O'Domu'll  was  on  lempoiaiv  duly  tiom 
Ins  assignment  as  commander  ol  die  Filtcenth  Ail 
Foife.  Stiategit  An  Command. 
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The  F7E  Tigercat 


Yokota,  Japan.  Combat  Cargo  Com¬ 
mand  comprised  four  carrier  groups, 
all  based  in  Japan,  equipped  with  C-46, 
C-47.  054 ,  and  C-l  19  aircraft.  Gcn- 
eral  funner  also  controlled  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  U.S.  Marine  squadron  living 
R5Ds.ls 

Tactical  air  operations  were  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force  under  Maj. 
Gen.  Earle  E.  Partridge.  By  23  Novem¬ 
ber  General  Partridge  had  set  up  head¬ 
quarters  in  Seoul  adjacent  to  the  main 

l!*  Canada  aKo  had  allocated  a  naiispoii  squadion 
to  support  the  U.N.  Command.  Its  Royal  Canadian 
An  l*oi cc  1  tanspoii  Sqttadton  No.  *126  equipped  with 
\’n:!h  Star  plane'  flew  •wnilarlv  scheduled  flights  be¬ 
tween  MeCord  Air  Force  Rase,  Washington,  and 
Ilaneda  Aiipott  in  Tokyo.  Additional  ttanspoits  lot 
flights  within  (he  theater  would  become  availatile  on 
2(>  November  upon  the  artival  fiom  Gtcece  of  the 
Roval  Hellenic  Air  Fotce  Flight  No.  IS  with  six  Da¬ 
kota  aiieialt 


headquarters  of  the  Eighth  Army,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Joint  Operations  Center 
and  Tactical  Air  Control  Center,  which 
arranged  and  dispatched  air  sorties. 
Fifth  Air  Force  units  included  two  light 
bomber  wings,  each  with  three  squad¬ 
rons  of  B-26s  based  in  Japan,  and  five 
fighter  wings  located  on  Korean  fields. 
The  fighter  wings  included  six  squad¬ 
rons  of  F-80Cs  and  eight  squadrons  and 
a  separate  flight  of  F-5  Is.  **’  The  F-80C 
jets  operated  from  Kimpo  Airfield  west 
of  Seoul  and  a  field  atTaegu;  the  F-5  Is 
flew  from  North  Korean  fields,  five 
squadrons  and  the  separate  flight  based 
on  Pyongyang  and  Pyongyang  East 
Airfields  behind  the  Eighth  Army, 
three  squadrons  stationed  at  Yonp’o 
Airfield  near  Hungnam  behind  the  X 
Corps.  Other  Fifth  Air  Force  units  in¬ 
cluded  a  squadron  of  F-82  all-weather 
fighters  based  in  Japan  but  used  spar¬ 
ingly  over  Korea  because  the  Air  Force 
possessed  so  few  and  supply  support 
for  them  was  limited.  For  reconnais¬ 
sance  missions.  General  Partridge  had 
two  photo  squadrons  (RF-80  and 
RB-26)  at  the  Taegu  field  and  a  visual 
squadron  (RF — 5 1 )  in  Japan.  Mis  remain¬ 
ing  unit  was  a  squadron  of  T-6  Mosqui¬ 
toes  based  at  Pyongyang  East  Airfield 
for  the  control  of  close  support  sorties.20 

Additional  UNC  air  strength  in¬ 
cluded  the  U.S.  1st  Marine  Aircraft 


1,1  Aitstiahti  .mil  South  Afina  had  <onti United  two 
ol  the*  F— 51  units,  the  77  Royal  Austtaliati  Ait  Fotce 
Squad  i  on  and  ‘2d  Soe-h  All  lean  All  Fone  Squadion. 
Flic  .scpaiate  flight  belonged  to  the  fledgling  ROK 
Air  Foirc  Also  seising  with  the  Filth  An  Foiee  wcie 
issenls  lightei  pilots  and  a  niimhet  oftedmiiianslioni 
Camilla. 

The  above  inlot  ination  on  U  NC  air  lore  es  is  based 
on  Fin! ell.  The  United  States  Air  Voice  m  Komi :  Ilq. 
FEAF.  Kotcan  Ait  War  Suminaiy.  25  Jim  50-30 Jun 
51.  and  l.t.  Col.  I  let  licit  Fail  lie  Wood.  Stumor  Hattie- 
giouiid  (Ottawa:  Queen's  I’i  inlet  and  Omit  oiler  ol 
Stalionety,  l!l(i(i).  pp.  I  I,  179. 
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Wing  with  four  squadrons  of  E4U  Cor¬ 
sairs  and  two  squadrons  of  F7F  Tigercat 
night  fighters  based  on  Wonsan  and 
Yonpo  Airfields  behind  the  X  Corps 
and  on  an  escort  carrier  off  the  east 
coast,  and  two  U.S.  Navy  air  groups 
aboard  carriers,  eaclt  with  five  squad¬ 
rons,  equipped  with  F4Us,  F9F  Pan- 
therjets,  and  AD  Skyraiders.  Naval  air 
units  also  included  Fleet  Air  Wing  Six, 
which,  with  three  U.S.  squadrons  of 
Neptunes  and  Mariners  and  two  Royal 
Air  Force  squadrons  of  Sunderlands, 
carried  out  Naval  Forces,  Far  East,  air 
patrol  operations  over  Japanese  and 
Korean  waters.-1 

Given  the  varied  sources  of  LrNC  air 
strength,  effective  air  operations  in  Ko¬ 
rea  had  required  some  form  of  central¬ 
ized  control.  General  Stratemeyer  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  days  of  the  war  had  sought 
operational  control  of  all  aviation  oper¬ 
ating  from  Japan  or  over  Korea  except 
that  employed  in  purely  naval  tasks, 
such  as  the  patrolling  by  Fleet  Air 
Wing  Six.  Admiral  Joy  had  resisted 
giving  over  that  much  control  of  his 
aircraft  and  carriers,  judging  that 
doing  so  could  damage  his  command's 
ability  to  meet  other  naval  responsi¬ 
bilities.  In  compromise.  General  Mac- 
Art  bur  had  given  Stratemeyer  “coordi¬ 
nation  control,"  a  lesser  degree  of 
authority  that  centralized  the  conduct 
of  air  operations  in  Stratemeyer  with¬ 
out  giving  him  direct  control  of  Navy 
and  Marine  air  units.  Stratemeyer,  in 
turn,  hat!  delegated  the  coordination 
of  close  support  operations  to  the 

-1  Field  l  nlle/l  Knvnl  llh.-t/itana  A p  27*'. 

Omini.uidei  Malcolm  W.  Cagle  and  Coimnandei 
Fiank  A  Man.son.  The  Sea  Wat  m  Km ra  (Annapolis. 
United  States  Nava!  Institute.  VXtl).  |>|>  S7-I-77.-1!)!). 
520-22  The  British  units  wete  RAF  Squad  ions  88 
and  20!) 


Tut:  F9F  l’ANTIIFRJF.T 


Fifth  Air  Force  commander.  General 
Partridge.  Although  differences  arose 
between  the  air  and  naval  commands 
over  the  exact  meaning  of  coordina¬ 
tion  control,  the  system  was  still  in  use 
in  late  November.--  (('Jim I  3) 

Naval  l: dices 

UNG  naval  units  currently  included 
the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  and  three  sepa¬ 
rate  task  forces.  Task  Force  96,  the 
single,  small  combat  force  available  to 
Admiral  Joy  at  the  opening  of  hostili- 
ti<  >,  now  included  Fleet  Air  Wing  Six, 
an  escoii  carrier  group,  a  submarine 
group,  and  a  service  group  located  in 
Japan  to  handle  Naval  Forces.  Far  East, 
logistical  functions  in  port.  The  task 

-'-  Fluid.  ( 'niled  Stales  Naval O/inalitim.  Kami.  p.  888; 
Flit  i  ell.  The  Vailed  Slates  Alt  Ftnre  m  Kmea 
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Chari  3— Organization  for  UNC  Air  Operations  in  Korea 
23  November  1950 


Coordination  Control 

Coordination  Control  of  Close  Support 


f  orce  also  had  a  number  of  Japanese- 
manned  and  -supported  freighters  and 
landing  ships  of  the  Shipping  Control 
Administration.  Japan,  that  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  intra-area  lift  of  troops 
and  supplies.*'1  Jo\  himself  was  the  task 
force  commander.  From  a  nucleus  of 
five  ships.  Task  Fotce  90  commanded 
by  Rear  Adm.  James  FI.  Doyle  had  be¬ 
come  a  full-fledged  amphibious  force.* 1 
So  far  in  the  war,  Admiral  Doyle's 
force  had  participated  in  three  major 
landings — at  P'ohang-dong,  Inch’on. 
and  Wonsan — and  was  currently  posted 
in  both  Japanese  and  Korean  waters. 
Task  Force  95,  under  Rear  Adm.  Al- 

-  On2f>  tunc  1  !(:>().  |o\ Mine  ships  had  consisted  of 
I  aiiliaiu i.ift  light  tnnsci,  1  destioseis.  I  tngaie 
(Aiistiahan).  ami  I  subm.ii me. 

1  I  he  Use  oiiginal  cessels  weie  a  (oinmain!  ship 
ailai  k  uanspoii.  .mark  raigo  ship.  LS  I ,  and  licet  tng 


len  E.  Smith,  constituted  the  U.N. 
Blockading  and  Escort  Force.  Incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  U.S.  contingent  of  the 
force  were  all  line  ships  furnished  by 
other  U.N.  countries  and  South  Korea. 
To  enforce  the  blockade  of  the  Korean 
coast  and  to  perform  bombardment 
and  minesweeping  assignments,  Admi¬ 
ral  Smith's  force  was  deployed  in  both 
the  Yellow  Sea  washing  Korea  on  t lie- 
west  and  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  east.*  ’ 
Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the 
Seventh  Fleet,  commanded  by  Vice 
Adm.  Arthur  D.  Struble,  had  been 
based  in  the  Philippines.  Its  operations 
at  that  time  were  under  the  control  of 
Adm.  Arthur  E.  Radford,  Commander 

"'Aiiolhei  assignment,  die  cm  nit  ul  comoss  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  Korea,  wastanceled  oailv  in  die  wai 
allci  ii  bee  .line  oIimoiis  dial  die  Nonli  Koieans  would 
make  no  el  toil  againsi  slopping 
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The  USS  Leyte  Being  refueled  at  Sea 


in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet,  but  standing  or¬ 
ders  passed  control  to  Admiral  Joy 
whenever  the  Seventh  Fleet  operated 
in  Japanese  waters  or  in  the  event  of  an 
emergent  y.  When  these  orders  went 
into  effect  after  the  war  started,  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Fleet,  at  the  direction  of  President 
Truman,  was  assigned  both  to  conduct 
combat  operations  in  Korean  waters 
and  to  operate  in  the  Formosa  area 
where  its  presence  and  patrolling  could 
discourage  the  Chinese  on  the  main¬ 
land  and  the  Nationalists  on  the  island 
from  attacking  each  other  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  a  widening  of  hostilities. 

As  of  2H  November  Fleet  Air  Wing 
One,  headquartered  on  Okinawa,  and 
surface  ships  constituting  Task  Fotce 


72  were  handling  the  Formosa  patrol. 
Admiral  St  ruble  himself  and  two  task 
forces  were  in  the  immediate  battle 
area.  Task  Force  77,  a  fast  carrier  force 
commanded  by  Rear  Adm.  Edward  C. 
Ewen,  was  deployed  off  the  eastern  Ko¬ 
rean  coast  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Its  two 
carriers,  the  Leyte  and  Philippine  Sea, 
each  tarried  an  air  group  of  five  squad¬ 
rons  and,  together,  were  operating  with 
approximately  a  hundred  filly  planes. 
Undeiway  replenishment  for  Ewen's 
ships  was  provided  by  a  logistical  sup- 
poit  force,  Task  Force  79.  (Chart  -/) 

"  llu*  inioi illation  on  i  N(.  na\ai  tours  Is  oastd 
on  held,  i  mini  S fairs  .Xavttl  Opnulmns,  Kowa.  Cat'll* 
and  Manson.  7 hr  Sea  UVn  w  Kotm 
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Char  t  4— Organization  tor  UNC  Naval  Operations  in  Korea 

23  November  1950 


The  UNC  Plan  of  Advance 

With  these  forces  at  his  disposal,  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  planned  to  continue 
operations  by  combining  his  overland 
advance  with  air  attacks  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  Yalu  River  bridges  to  shut  off  Chi¬ 
nese  reinforcement  from  Manchuria, 
l  ie  also  planned  to  intensify  air  attacks 
opened  during  the  first  week  of  No¬ 
vember  on  North  Korean  towns  judged 
to  be  important  centers  for  enemy  sup¬ 
ply  and  communications. 

Against  the  earlier  attacks  on  towns 
deep  in  northwestern  Korea,  enemy 
fighter  pilots,  some  Hying  Russian-built 
MIG-15  jets,  had  adopted  a  special 
countermeasure,  rising  from  nearby 
Manchurian  fields  and  climbing  to  su¬ 
perior  altitudes  before  crossing  the 
border,  then  making  diving  attacks  on 
UNC  planes  and  darling  back  to  sanc¬ 
tuary  above  the  Yalu.2'  On  7  November, 

*'  I  he  111  si  MIG-l5a|>|>caicil<>vcrnoilhwrsu-iii  Ro¬ 
hm  on  I  \<n emlx-i  t  he  Him  all-jel  ail  haute  in  Ins- 
Ion  <k<  illicit  on  S  Novembci  when  1,1.  Russell  ). 

ii . .  I'v  i..  t;....,.  n . .  ...  i.  un  ,1, . *, 

v  ’  ’  '**'v  •  """h  ""  ^  ** 

MlG-la  over  Sinmju.  In  anolhei  111  si,  the  inili.il  use 
ol  im  endian  honihs  m  die  wai  omined  on  I  Nmein- 
hci  when  li— 29s  ol  die  BStli  Gioii|>  .HUikcil  die  <it\ 
of  Gli'oiu'jin  in  noidieasiern  Koiea. 


as  MacArthur  began  to  increase  air  op¬ 
erations  in  the  northwest,  he  asked  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  instructions  on 
how  to  deal  with  the  enemy  hit-and- 
run  tactics.  There  was  historical  and 
legal  precedent  under  which  UNC 
pilots,  once  engaged  by  enemy  fliers 
over  North  Korea,  could  continue  the 
air  battle  even  though  maneuvers  car¬ 
ried  them  into  the  aii  space  above  Man¬ 
churia.  I  he  Joint  Chiefs,  Secretary  ol' 
Defense  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson,  and  President  Truman  all  fa¬ 
vored  adopting  this  course,  commonly 
referred  to  as  “hot  pursuit,"  since  it 
could  not  be  construed,  at  least  ac¬ 
cording  to  precedent,  as  a  violation  of 
Manchurian  territory.  They  dropped 
the  idea,  however,  after  encountering 
strong  objections  from  officials  of  other 
nations  with  forces  in  Korea. 2h 

The  Washington  reaction  to  Mac- 
Art  bur’s  plan  to  bomb  the  Yalu  bridges 
followed  ;m  opposite  sequence.  Because 
bridge  attacks  at  the  border  might 
result  in  inadvertent  bombing  of  Man- 


SiUn.ihvl,  />olu\  and  Dnet  turn,  j>|>  2 17-50.  Tun  HI, 
The  United  States  An  Voice  m  Koiea.  pp.  210-1 1 
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churian  territory,  thus  undermining 
forthcoming  endeavors  to  assure  China 
that  the  northern  border  of  Korea  was 
the  extent  of  UNC  interest  and  perhaps 
triggering  a  crisis  expanding  the  war, 
President  Truman  ordered  the  air  plan 
canceled.  But  MacArthur  won  a  re¬ 
versal  from  the  president  by  protesting 
that  unopposed  Chinese  troop  and 
materiel  movements  across  the  Yalu 
bridges  threatened  to  destroy  his 
command.  On  8  and  9  November  he 
opened  air  attacks  on  the  Yalu  crossings 
at  Sinuiju,  Ch'ongsongjin.  Namsan-ni. 
Manp’ojin,  and  Hyesanjin.  So  as  not  to 
violate  Manchurian  territory,  bombing 
runs  were  made  against  only  the  first 
overwater  spans  on  the  Korean  side  of 
the  river.”’ 

For  the  ground  advance.  General 
MacArthur  initially  let  stand  his  order 
of  24  October  allowing  General  Walker 
and  General  Almond  each  to  proceed 
toward  the  border  independently,  in 
the  northeast,  where  Chinese  had  re¬ 
sisted  only  the  X  Corps'  west  flank 
forces  before  breaking  contact  on  6 
November,  Almond  resumed  his  ad¬ 
vance  with  almost  no  perceptible  pause, 
pushing  four  divisions  over  three 
widely  separated  axes.  Inland  on  the 
corps  left,  the  U.S.  1st  Marine  Division 
climbed  toward  the  Changjin  Reservoir 
atop  the  Taebaek  Mountains.  The  U.S. 
7th  Infantry  Division  moved  northward 
over  the  next  arteiial  road  to  the  east 
leading  from  Pukch'ong  near  the  coast 
to  Hyesanjin  on  the  Yalu.  On  the  corps 
right,  the  South  Korean  Capital  and  3d 
Divisions  of  the  ROK  I  Corps  followed 
the  coast tt I  road  toward  the  Tumcn 


S<  \ma\>r\' Polity  ami  Dtmtion.  |>|>.  2*1 1— Hi;  luuoll. 
The  l  tilled  State*  An  Toiee  in  Koieti,  |>p  209—13. 


River,  which  for  eleven  miles  up¬ 
stream  from  its  mouth  marks  the  bor¬ 
der  between  Korea  and  the  Soviet 
Union.'50 

General  Walker  laid  out  a  new  plan 
of  advance  on  6  November  but  delayed 
executing  it  while  he  strengthened  his 
attack  force  and  supplies.  In  pursuit  of 
North  Korean  Army  remnants,  the 
Eighth  Army  had  moved  through  west¬ 
ern  North  Korea  with  two  corps  and 
six  divisions.  Fully  expecting  to  meet 
Chinese  forces  when  he  again  moved 
north.  Walker  intended  to  increase  his 
force  to  three  corps,  eight  divisions,  and 
three  brigades.  By  6  November  he  had 
started  the  additional  units  forward 
and  planned  to  reopen  his  advance 
around  the  15th  provided  he  could  ar¬ 
range  adequate  logistical  support  by 
that  date.  51 

Supply  requirements  had  plagued 
Walker  from  the  time  he  crossed  the 
38th  parallel.  For  the  initial  advance 
into  North  Korea,  the  Eighth  Army 
was  to  have  received  supplies  through 
Inch'on,  but  the  port  had  been  tied 
up  during  the  first  half  of  October  by 
the  X  Corps'  outloading  for  Wonsan. 
Walker,  as  a  result,  had  sent  forces 
across  the  parallel  with  only  a  marginal 
store  of  provisions.’" 

Replenishing  these  small  stocks  had 
been  another  problem.  Battle-damaged 
tail  lines  had  not  been  repaired  beyond 
the  Pusan  Perimeter  at  the  time  of  the 


X  t.oi  |>s  opcialiom  btiueen  20  ()<  tobei  and  2(5 
Noteinbci  I *150  aie  totcird  in  Applcm.in.  South  totin' 
Xohtont*.  tbs  XXXVIII  and  XXXIX 
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crossing,  and  at  the  last  week  of  Octo¬ 
ber  train  service  on  the  main  line  had 
been  restored  no  farther  than  the  Itnjin 
Ri\er,  thirty  miles  above  Seoul  and  a 
hundred  fifty  miles  below  the  Eighth 
Armv  front  on  the  Ch’ongch’on  River. 
Even  then,  Walker's  engineers  had 
pieced  together  only  a  single  pair  of 
rails  out  of  a  double  track  system, 
which,  together  with  the  poor  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  bridges,  sharply  limited  the 
line’s  capacity.  This  restriction  had 
forced  extremely  heavy  supply  traffic 
onto  the  roads.  Three-fourths  of  the 
Eighth  Army's  trucks  had  operated 
around  the  clock  out  of  Pusan  and 
Inch'on  and  from  railheads  and  air¬ 
heads  to  keep  Walker’s  forces  moving. 
This  support  had  threatened  to  wear 
out  before  the  Eighth  Army  reached 
the  Ch’ongch'on  because  of  too  many 
deadlined  vehicles  and  too  lew  repair 
parts.  In  fact,  only  through  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  daily  airlift  of  1,000  tons  f  rom 
Kimpo  Airfield  to  Pyongyang  had  the 
Eighth  Aunv  been  able  to  support  its 
advance  from  the  North  Korean  capi¬ 
tal  to  the  Ch’ongch'on.5 * 

Ear  too  few  supplies  were  stockpiled 
at  the  front  on  (>  November  to  support 
the  advance;  petroleum  pioducts  and 
ammunition  were  especially  short,  the 
laltct  amounting  only  to  a  single  clay  of 
fire.  Willi  winter  approaching.  Walker 
also  needed  to  equip  his  troops  with 
heavier  clothing.  In  addition  lo  build¬ 
ing  up  slocks  in  forwaid  areas,  lie  faced 
the  necessity  of  accelerating  the  north¬ 
ward  flow  of  resupply.  His  logistics  of  fi¬ 
cer,  Col.  Albert  K.  Stebbins,  estimated 
that  a  daily  flow  of  at  least  4,000  tons 
was  needed  to  sustain  a  three-corps 

"  ibid 


offensive.  This  rate  could  be  established 
only  by  repairing  the  main  rail  line 
from  the  existing  railhead  at  the  south 
bank  of  the  Inijin  River  into  Pyongyang 
and  by  opening  the  west  coast  port 
of  Chinnamp’o  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Taedong  River  twenty-five  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Pyongyang.  5 1 

fhe  time  needed  to  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements.  in  particular  to  complete 
railroad  bridge  repairs  and  to  sweep 
away  mines  strewn  by  t lie  North  Ko¬ 
reans  at  Chinnamp’o,  forced  Walker  to 
drop  his  15  November  target  date.  By 
the  17th.  however,  five  trains  were  run¬ 
ning  about  a  hundred  cars  with  2,000 
tons  of  supplies  into  Pyongyang  daily, 
and  at  Cliinuamp’o  the  daily  discharge 
was  reaching  upwaids  of  1 ,500  tons. 
With  his  transportation  system  moving 
into  higher  gear.  Walker  was  able  to  set 
the  24th  as  the  date  for  reopening  his 
offensive. 5:> 

During  the  time  used  to  arrange  ade¬ 
quate  logistical  support ,  Walker  main¬ 
tained  some  contact  with  enemy  forces 
through  pattolling  and  short  advances. 
He  mounted  the  advances  with  the  1 
Corps  and  ROK  II  Corps,  keeping  the 
IX  Cot  ps,  which  only  recently  had  come 
lot  ward,  to  his  right  rear  to  secure  and 
refuse  the  Eighth  Ai  my's  east  Hank.  En¬ 
emy  resistance  initially  tanged  from  lil- 
tle  or  none  in  the  west  to  sharp  local 
counterattacks  in  the  rougher  gtound 
to  the  east,  then  subsided  everywhere 
after  12  November.  Latei,  in  final  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  attack.  Walker  inserted 


’’  ll)i<l  A|)|)lcm.m.  South  to  the  A uklonst.  |>  771 
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ihe  IX  Corps  in  ihe  center  of  his  line  so 
that  the  I,  IX,  and  ROK  II  Corps  were 
deployed  west  to  east  along  a  seventy- 
mile  front.  As  the  Eighth  Army  was 
disposed  on  the  eve  of  the  renewed 
advance,  the  Ch'ongch’on  River  flow¬ 
ing  southwestward  into  the  Yellow  Sett 
split  the  army  position  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  (Map  3)  The  western 
half  formed  a  bridgehead  above  the 
Ch'ongch’on,  arching  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  to  a  depth  of  ten  miles 
and  then  returning  to  the  Ch’ongch’on 
some  thirty-five  miles  upstream.  The 
remainder  stretched  another  thirty-live 
miles  almost  due  east  into  the  western 
watershed  of  the  Taeback  Mountains. 5,1 

Tin ’  Eighth  Army  Elan 

Walker  meanwhile  revised  his  attack 
plan  to  include  more  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  for  a  coordinated  advance.  He 
originally  had  directed  his  forces  to 
“coordinate  their  advance  with  elements 
on  flanks."  otherwise  giving  them  only 
the  general  instruction  to  advance  to 
the  northern  border  in  zone.  In  revi¬ 
sion,  he  drew  clearly  defined  phase 
lines  and  restricted  to  himself  the  au¬ 
thority  to  move  beyond  each.*'  This 
would  keep  his  forces  from  dangling 
tenuously  at  the  ends  of  their  supply 
lines  and  from  inviting  ambush  by  mov¬ 
ing  independently  into  enemy  lerritoiy 
as  they  had  done  during  the  October 
pursuit. 

l"  Rad,  OX  27333  K(  .(><).  OC.  Kiglilh  Anm  to  O/S 
ROKA  el  at..  7  Not  50.  Rad.  OX  27170  KOOO.  CO 
Kigluli  Anm  to  C/S  ROKA  cl  al  ,  11  Not  50:  Rad,  OX 
270 1-1  KOOO.  CO  highlit  Anm  to  (,/S  ROKA  et  al . 
IS  Not  50.  higluh  Anm  \\  1),  sum.  Not  ,>o.  i.igiuii 
A  nut  03  SS  R|»t.  23-2-1  Not  50. 

higluh  Anm-  Opn  Rian  M,  (>  Nov  50.  Opn  Plan 
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Ill  view  of  the  terrain  north  of  the 
Eighth  Army,  close  coordination  would 
not  be  easy.  Except  for  the  flats  and 
low  hills  of  the  lower  Ch’ongch’on  val¬ 
ley  and  a  slim  band  of  lowlands  on  the 
west  coast,  rough  mountains  filled  the 
space  between  the  army  front  and  the 
northern  border.  Extremely  dissected 
ridges  trended  northwestward  above 
the  western  half  of  the  army  line,  and 
the  western  watershed  of  the  Taebaeks 
spread  in  dendritic  patterns  beyond 
the  Eighth  Army  positions  in  the  cast. 
Six  roads  offered  the  main  axes  of 
movement  through  this  ground.  On  the 
extreme  west,  Korea’s  main  arterial 
road.  Route  1.  with  the  main  rail  line 
alongside,  moved  from  Sinanju  on 
the  Ch’ongch’on  through  the  coastal 
lowland  to  Sinuiju  on  the  Yalu  oppo¬ 
site  An-tung,  Manchuria.  Another  arte¬ 
rial  road,  with  a  single-track  rail  line 
paralleling  it,  ran  northeastward  from 
Sinanju  along  the  upstream  trace  of 
the  Ch’ongch’on  through  the  towns  of 
Anju.  Kunu-ri,  Huich’on,  and  Kanggye, 
then  turned  northwest  to  Manp’ojin  on 
the  border,  flic  other  roads  passed 
northwestward  through  mountain  cor¬ 
ridors  between  these  two  routes. 

Walker  intended  that  his  three  corps 
advance  abreast  over  all  six  axes.  The  1 
and  IX  Corps  initially  were  to  move  to 
a  phase  line  some  twenty  miles  out, 
which  would  give  them  a  road  to  assist 
lateral  communication  and  would  get 
them  into  the  mountain  corridors  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  border.  On  the  right,  the 
ROK  II  Corps  was  to  advance  through 
the  mountains  east  of  the  Ch'ongch'on 
valley  load  to  a  phase  line  arching  from 
Huicii’on  east  and  southeast  to  the  <u  ill) 
boundary  at  the  village  of  Inch’o-ri. 

I’he  South  Koreans  were  to  contact 
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General  Almond’s  rear  units  in  the 
vicinity  of  Inch’o-ri  and  thus,  nomi¬ 
nally  at  least,  close  a  worrisome  forty- 
mile  gap — holding  the  spine  and  high¬ 
est  watershed  ridges  of  the  northern 
Taebaeks — that  currently  existed,  be¬ 
tween  the  Eighth  Army  and  X  Corps. 
Meanwhile,  as  Walker  issued  his  final 
instructions,  Far  East  Air  Forces  pilots, 
under  General  MacArthur’s  orders, 
flew  night  and  day  reconnaissance 
missions  over  the  gap  area  but  sighted 
no  enemy  forces. K 

A  Change  in  X  Corps  Plans 

By  23  November  the  X  Corps'  as¬ 
sault  divisions  had  advanced  against 
spotty  resistance  to  separated  posi¬ 
tions  spread  over  a  space  of  150  air 
miles.  The  1st  Marine  Division  held 
the  town  of  Hagaru-ri  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Changjin  Reservoir.  Seventy 
miles  to  the  northeast,  the  7th  Divi¬ 
sion  occupied  Hyesanjin  on  the  Yalu. 
Thirty  miles  east  and  slightly  south  of 
Hyesanjin,  the  ROK  3d  Division  had 
moved  inland  to  the  town  of  Hap.su; 
and  some  forty  miles  northeast  of 
Hapsu,  the  ROK  Capital  Division  was 
at  the  outskirts  of  Ch'ongjin  on  the 
coast . 

Genera!  Almond  had  given  his  divi¬ 
sions  their  border  objectives  on  1  1 
November.  The  1st  Marine  Division  was 
to  occupy  a  foi tv-mile  stretch  of  the 
lower  Yalu  River  bank  due  north  of 
the  Changjin  Reservoir;  the  7th  Divi¬ 
sion  was  to  hold  the  legion  between 
Hyesanjin  and  Hapsu;  the  two  divisions 
of  the  ROK  I  Corps  were  to  clear  the 
temaining  ground  to  the  east.  General 

1'<  ll)i<l  .  S<  Imabcl.  I’olin  and  Dmrtwn,  |>, 


MacArthur,  however,  chose  to  revive 
the  concept  formulated  but  not  used  in 
October  of  sending  X  Corps  forces 
westward  toward  the  Eighth  Army. 
Since  the  UNC  front  slanted  across 
the  peninsula  with  the  Eighth  Army 
holding  the  more  southerly  portion  of 
the  tilled  line,  a  westward  attack  by 
Almond’s  forces  would  place  them  deep 
in  the  enemy’s  rear,  giving  them  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  ease  the  Eighth 
Army’s  progress.  55 
Almond  initially  proposed  that  he 
could  best  help  the  Eighth  Army  by 
continuing  northward  and  then,  if 
feasible,  by  attacking  west  from  some 
point  above  the  Changjin  Reservoir. 
This  proposal  fairly  coincided  with 
what  MacArthur  had  in  mind.  On  15 
November  he  instructed  Almond  to 
open  an  attack  to  the  west  after  his  in¬ 
land  flank  forces  reached  the  town  of 
Changjin,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the 
reservoir.  Thirty  miles  west  of  Changjin 
lay  Kanggye  and  a  junction  with  the 
arterial  road  and  rail  line  connecting 
Manp’ojin  and  Muich’on.  The  road  and 
track  obviously  served  as  enemy  supply 
routes,  and  it  was  MacArthur’s  inten¬ 
tion  that  the  X  Corps'  westward  attack 
would  cut  them. 10 

X  ( .<>i |>s  Opn  0  ().  II  No\  50;  l.ti.Oen  Wiight  to 
(ten  Almond,  10  Nov  50  In  I  (.'Viewing  die  above  dis¬ 
cussion  ol  planning  tor  die  X  Coips'  attack  10  die 
west,  (.cneial  Matthew  B  Ridguav  (onnncnled.  "I 
find  it  aina/ing  dial  highly  named  piotessionals  will) 
extensive  (onibat  expel icm e  (ould  have  appioved  and 
Hied  to  execute  die  lactial  plan  ol  opeiations  loi  die 
X  (.oipx  in  noitlieaxt  Koiea  in  Novetnbei  1050.  It 
appeals  like  a  pule  Map  i'.xeicisc  put  on  In  ainatetiis, 
appealing  in  theoiv,  but  ntteilv  ignoiing  tile  lealitv  of 
a  huge  mountainous  tciinin.  laigely  devoid  ol  teiic's- 
tual  (oimminuntioiis,  and  onleicd  (oi  execution  m 
die  late  ol  a  last  appioadimg  sub-ait  lit  vviutei 
Kidgvvav  MS  levievv  <  ominenis  *27  tel)  X5 

"*  l.tr,  C.en  Almond  to  (ten  Wright.  15  Nov  50:  Rad. 
OX  00009.  CINCI  t.  to  CO  X  Coips.  15  Nov  50 
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Apprehensive,  after  further  con¬ 
sideration,  that  the  supply  line  of  the 
attack  force  would  become  precariously 
extended  in  any  drive  westward  from  a 
point  as  far  north  as  Changjin  town, 
Almond  offered  the  alternative  of  an 
attack  over  the  road  leading  into  the 
Eighth  Armv  zone  from  Yudam-ni  at 
the  western  edge  of  the  Changjin  Re¬ 
servoir.  The  enemy  supply  routes  were 
to  be  cut  at  the  village  of  Mup’yong-ni, 
fifty-five  miles  west  of  Yudam-ni  and 
forty  miles  north  of  Htiich'on.  Almond 
intended  that  the  1st  Marine  Divi¬ 
sion  make  the  westward  effort  into 
Mup'vong-ni  and  then  press  an  attack 
northwestward  to  the  Yalu,  pinching 
out  in  the  process  the  ROK  II  Corps 
on  the  Eighth  Army  right.  MacArthur 
agreed  to  the  change  and  instructed 
Almond  to  begin  the  attack  as  soon  as 
possible. 11 

Almond  set  the  27th  as  the  opening 
date.  The  7th  Division  meanwhile  was 
to  expand  its  zone  westward,  placing 
forces  on  the  east  side  of  the  Changjin 
Reservoir  for  an  advance  to  the  Yalu 
through  the  zone  previously  assigned 
to  the  marines.  The  ROK  I  Corps  was 
to  continue  to  the  bolder  from  Hapsu 
and  Ch'ongjin  while  Almond's  remain¬ 
ing  major  units,  the  U.S.  3d  Division 
and  1st  Korean  Marine  Corps  Regi¬ 
ment,  secured  the  corps  rear  aiea  be¬ 
tween  Wonsan  and  Hungnam.1" 

The  Air  Plan 

Believing  that  the  Eighth  Army 


would  encounter  heaviest  resistance  in 
the  ground  bordering  the  Ch'ongch  on 
valley  in  the  center  of  its  zone,  General 
Walker  asked  the  Fifth  Air  Force  to  give 
that  region  priority  for  close  support. 
He  wanted  second  priority  given  to  his 
inland  flank,  which  was  held  insecurely 
by  South  Korean  forces,  and  some  at¬ 
tention  given  to  the  west  coast  area,  al¬ 
though  he  expected  opposition  there 
to  be  light.'1*5 

In  line  with  these  priorities,  the  Joint 
Operations  Center  arranged  120  sor¬ 
ties  for  the  Eighth  Army's  opening 
advance,  these  and  others  that  might 
be  requested  during  the  day  to  be  flown 
by  the  Fifth  Air  Force  squadrons  based 
in  western  Korea.  General  Partridge  al¬ 
lotted  the  Fifth  Air  Force  and  Marine 
squadrons  in  northeastern  Korea  to  the 
support  of  the  X  Corps,  l  he  Navy 
squadrons  aboard  the  Leyte  and  Philip¬ 
pine  Sea  meanwhile  were  to  fly  interdic¬ 
tion  missions  in  the  Eighth  Army  /.one. 
Although  Admiral  Ewcn  considered  in¬ 
terdictory  flights  into  western  Korea 
from  carriers  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  un¬ 
economical,  Partridge  turned  down  as 
unneeded  Ewcn's  countei proposal  that 
the  carrier-based  planes  fly  supplemen¬ 
tal  close  support  missions  for  the  X 
Corps.  As  planned,  Task  Force  77  and 
Far  East  Air  Forces'  Bomber  Command 
weie  to  strike  bridges  and  lines  of  com¬ 
munications  within  a  fifteen-mile  strip 
along  the  Yalu  River. 11  This  interdic¬ 
tion  would  in  ef  fect  extend  the  aircam- 


11  X  l.oi  pv  \VD.  Sum.  Nov  .">0.  X  (  <>t  ps  Opn  I’lan  S. 
IS  Nov  50;  Rad,  CX  OOOOI,  C1NC.FF.  u>  C,( .  X  (.01  ps. 

2.>  Nov  M 

'•  X  C.01  ps  Wl).  Sum.  Nov  50;  X  (.01  ps  Opn  0  7. 25 
Nov  50 


"  1.1 1.  M:i|  Con  l.ov oil  Alton.  Col. 5  Kiglnli  Ai  mv. 

10  CO  Filth  An  Folio.  25  Nov  50. 

"  i.igiuu  Aum  (Z>  An  omim^  !’j>!v.  2!  and  25 
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paign  launched  earlier  by  General  Mac- 
Art  luir  against  the  Yalu  bridges  and 
North  Korean  supply  and  communica¬ 
tions  centers. 

The  Outlook  for  Victory 

Brightening  the  outlook  for  success 
in  reaching  the  border  during  the  time 
taken  to  prepare  the  forces  and  plans 
was  the  light  opposition  to  the  X  Corps’ 
latest  advances,  in  which  7th  Division 
units  near  the  center  of  the  corps  zone 
had  gone  all  the  way  to  the  Yalu.  In  the 
Eighth  Army  zone,  too,  enemy  forces 
lor  the  most  part  had  remained  inac¬ 
tive  and  inconspicuous  since  mid- 
November.  Eighth  Army  patrols  rang¬ 
ing  deep  into  enemy  territory  during 
that  time  had  encountered  outposts  but 
no  major  force  or  position.  In  neither 
zone  was  am  evidence  of  offensive 
preparations  uncovered.  It  appeared, 
rather,  that  the  enemy  had  adopted  a 
defensive  strategy  and  that  the  Chinese, 
alter  breaking  off  their  engagement 
on  b  November,  had  withdrawn  into 
position  defenses  some  distance  to  the 
north.1’’ 

Also  encouraging  was  the  estimate 
ol  enemv  strength,  in  particular  the 
strength  ol  Chinese  forces.  By  29  No¬ 
vember  the  latest,  and  highest,  esti¬ 
mate  of  total  enemv  strength  was  about 
i (>7.000.  that  ol  Chinese  forces  alone 
about  70,000. M>  The  figures  repre¬ 
sented  substantial  increases  over  the 
estimates  of  early  November  but  still 
left  the  Eighth  Army  and  X  Corps  with 
a  solid  numerical  superiority. 


’’  l.igluti  Anm  I’IRs  1  18-1  S3.  7-2-1  Nov  50. 

1'K‘ld.  I  mU'ti Sttite\  S'aval Knira .  p.  250: 
Applcmaii.  Smith  to  the  ,\ 'nkhmg.  p  70S 


General  MacArthur  expressed  his 
confidence  when  he  reviewed  opera¬ 
tions  after  flying  to  Korea  to  watch 
the  Eighth  Army  take  its  first  steps 
forward  on  the  morning  of  the  24th. 
He  described  the  advance  toward  the 
border  as  “massive  compression  en¬ 
velopment,"  and  as  a  “pincer"  opera¬ 
tion  in  which  his  air  units  were  the 
“isolating  components’’  for  the  two 
arms  of  the  ground  advance,  the 
Eighth  Army  and  X  Corps.  In  the  air 
campaign,  now  more  than  two  weeks 
old,  the  bombing  attacks  on  the  Yalu 
River  crossings  had  knocked  down 
spans  of  the  highway  bridge  at  Sinuiju 
and  two  bridges  at  Hyesanjin.  and  in¬ 
cendiary  strikes  against  North  Korean 
towns  had  destroyed  between  20  and 
95  percent  of  the  built-up  areas.  It  was 
MacArthur’s  appraisal  that  this  effort 
had  “successfully  interdicted  enemy- 
lines  of  support  from  the  north  so  that 
further  reinforcement  therefrom  has 
been  sharply  curtailed  and  essential 
supplies  markedly  limited."  In  the 
ground  advance,  MacArthur  believed 
the  recent  moves  of  the  X  Corps  had 
placed  it  in  a  “commanding  envelop¬ 
ment  position”  for  the  westward  thrust 
into  the  Eighth  Army  /.one.  Enthusi¬ 
astic,  if  less  positive,  about  the  Eighth 
Army’s  advance  just  getting  under  way,- 
he  believed  that  “if  successful,”  it 
"should  for  all  practical  purposes  end 
the  war."17 

By  appearances  and  appraisals,  a 
UNC  victory  did  seem  within  reach.  If 
the  bright  outlook  had  a  drab  side,  it 
was  the  lack  of  definite  knowledge 


*'  (  agio  Ma.nvoo  I'he  Se/t  Win  ni  Ktoi’/i. 

]>|>.  222-211.  USA  I-  I  hstoi  it  at  Study  No.  72,  pp.  22-52; 
U11Q  IT.( .  Communique  No.  12.  2-t  Nov  50  the 
quotations  ate  horn  the  last  solute 
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about  the  extent  and  purpose  of  Com-  to  obtain  by  advancing,  and  the  clarifi- 
munisl  China's  participation  in  the  cation  of  Chinese  objectives,  which  the 
war.  indeed,  persisting  questions  in-  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  decided  they 
volvcd  the  “accurate  measure  of  enemy  needed  before  considering  a  change  in 
strength,”  which  MacArthur  intended  the  UNC  mission. 


CHAPTER  111 


The  Enemy 


Kanggyc,  ilic  town  considered  but 
not  selected  as  the  objective  of  the  X 
Corps'  planned  attack  to  the  west,  was 
now  the  seat  of  North  Korean  govern¬ 
ment.  Forced  out  of  Pyongyang  by  the 
Eighth  Army's  advance  in  October. 
Kim  II  Sung,  the  premier  of  North  Ko¬ 
rea  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
North  Korean  Armed  Forres,  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  capital  at  Sinuiju,  the 
Yalu  River  city  opposite  An-lung, 
Manchuria.  When  UNC  forces  moved 
toward  Sinuiju  a  short  time  later,  he 
took  his  government  to  Kanggve,  deep 
in  the  mountains  ol  north  central 
Korea.1 

Ike  North  Korean  Armed  Forces 

Also  in  Kanggye  under  Kim  II  Sung 
was  a  recently  formed  Combined  I  lead- 
qua) ten  stalled  by  both  North  Korean 
and  Chinese  officers.  Kim  was  mibli- 
ci/ed  as  commanding  the  operations  of 
both  North  Korean  and  Chinese  fortes 
from  this  headquarters,  hut  the  com¬ 
bined  agency  was  really  no  more  than  a 
mechanism  for  coordinating  North 
Korean  operations  with  those  of  the 
Chinese,  and  Kim's  voice  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  joint  operations  was  no  stronger 
than  the*  forces  he  was  able  to  field.  As 
of  23  November,  these  forces  were  lew. 
North  Korean  ait  and  naval  forces,  dc- 

1  Appleinau,  Smith  to  the  Xnkhmg.  |>|).  (iliS-li  t. 


featod  early  in  the  war,  remained  virtu¬ 
ally  nonexistent,  and  the  North  Korean 
People's  Army,  while  on  paper  an  impres¬ 
sive  organization  of  eight  corps,  thirty 
divisions,  and  several  brigades,  was  in 
(act  a  depleted  force.2 

The  only  major  North  Korean  unit 
actively  engaged  at  the  front  on  the  23d 
was  the  IV  Cotps  employing  one  divi¬ 
sion  and  two  brigades,  its  bulk  oppos¬ 
ing  the  ROK  I  Corps  in  northeastern 
Korea.  The  II  Corps  also  was  active,  but 
as  a  guerrilla  force  operating  from  a 
command  post  hidden  high  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  mountains  near  the  38th  parallel 
under  the  direction  of  General  Kim 
Chaek,  previously  the  commander  of 
Front  lleadquarteis,  the  now  defunct 
tactical  echelon  of  the  North  Korean 
People's  Army  Genet  al  l  leadquatlers. 
Along  with  bands  of  South  Korean  dis¬ 
sidents  and  North  Korean  irregulars 
who  had  long  populated  the  Taebaek 
and  southwestern  mountains,  four  re¬ 
duced  divisions  of  the  II  Corps  con¬ 
ducted  desultory  guerrilla  opera¬ 
tions  both  above  and  below  the  38th 
parallel  while  they  gradually  tcorga- 
ni/.ed  around  their  own  remnants  and 
stragglers  from  other  units/ 

Il)i<l  .  |)  7(>9;  OIK,).  1T.(„  Oidei  ol  Bade  Inloi- 
ni.ilioii.  Noiiii  Koieau  Amu,  120  Aug  a!  and  1C  St|» 
51. 

'(.1IQ.  FIX.,  Oidei  of  Bade  liiloi illation,  Noll!) 
Koican  An:)}.  20  Aug  51  and  l(')  Sep  51  See  a  Bo 
Applemau.  Smith  tit  the  Katthmg,  t\i  XXXV1L  "duel  I  ilia 
Wailaie  Behind  die  Fiont  “ 
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The  rest  of  the  North  Korean  Army 
was  in  north  central  Korea  and  Man¬ 
churia.  Much  of  the  General  Headquar¬ 
ters  itself  had  entered  Manchuria  to  di¬ 
rect  the  reorganization  and  retraining 
of  three  corps  and  nine  divisions  that 
had  crossed  the  border  during  the 
earlier  UNC  advance.  Under  Marshal 
Choc  Yong  Gun,  the  minister  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  deputy  commander 
in  chief  of  the  North  Korean  Armed 
Forces,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Lee  Sang  Cho, 
the  North  Korean  People's  Ann\  chief  of 
Staff,  the  remainder  of  General  Head¬ 
quarters  was  directing  the  restoration 
of  three  corps  and  sixteen  divisions  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kanggye.  Few  of  the 
twenty-five  divisions  being  refurbished 
possessed  more  than  a  semblance  of 
readiness.  Least  ready  were  those  in 
Manchuria.1 

Tabu  1— Major  Noriii  Kori  \n  I'mh'u  s  Arm\ 
I’m  i  s,  23  Novkmb'r  1050 


I. Milium  limps  Dwr.mns 

Koie.’i  .  i.  II.  ill.  IV.  V  1st.  2<l.  3d.  4th. 

5th.  (ill).  7th. 

8th.  Dili.  10th, 
12th.  15th,  17th. 
21th.  27th.  Slst. 
38th.  -list.  -IStl. 
-t7th.  1 05th 
Tank 

Mailt Imiia  .  .  VI.  VII.  VIII  13th.  18th.  1 9th. 

32(1.  30th.  37th. 
■I2<l.  -15th.  -Kith 


The  Chinese  People's  Volunteers 
While  few  North  Korean  forces 


1  01  IQ.  l-'KC,  Older  ot  battle  Inhumation.  Noith 
Koiean  Aimv.  20  Aiig  51  and  10  Sep  51:  Hip  ITU. 
Hisiorvofthe  North  Koican  Armv,  31  )  ul  52.  pp.  8-1. 
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would  oppose  the  renewed  UNC  ad¬ 
vance,  the  Chinese  opposition,  except 
at  sea,  would  be  of  major  consequence. 
The  People's  Navy,  small  and  scarcely  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  had  primarily  a 
coastal  defense  mission  at  home  and 
would  not  sortie  against  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Command/  The  People’s  Air  Force, 
though  also  young  and  small,  had  en¬ 
tered  the  lighting  to  oppose  UNC  air 
operations  along  the  Yaht.*’  Apparently 


’  The  appioximate  composition  ot  the  People  \Xav\ 
was  a  light  ct nisei,  perhaps  menu  frigates  and  de¬ 
stine  cis,  some  landing  (tail,  and  a  lew  hundred  gun¬ 
boats  and  speedboats.  See  John  Gittings,  The  Rule  ij 
lln-  (’.hnu’\r  Aims'  (Xeu  Yolk,  O\|oid  Uni\ersil\  i’tess. 
r.tut  j,  pp  iii  i„. 

’’  I'll v  People's  An  Tour  was  oigani/ed  in  10-10.  In 
earls  1050  its  uitcialt  numbered  about  100,  lint  put- 
(bases  hom  the  Soviet  Union,  aceotding  to  Far  East 
Air  Fonts  estimates,  raised  the  inventor)  to  650  In 
December.  Ol  this  total.  250  wete  eonvenlional  and  jet 
lighteis.  175  giotind-attaek  planes,  150  (onventional 
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lo  reduce  the  risk  of  aircraft  losses,  the 
Chinese  so  far  had  confuted  their  air 
operations  to  northwestern  Korea  and 
had  made  no  real  attempt  to  establish 
air  superiority  in  that  region.  They 
were,  however,  putting  up  MIG-15s, 
which  could  out  maneuver  the  Ameri¬ 
can  E-80C  Shooting  Stars  and  F9F 
Panthers.  The  MIGs  were  a  particular 
reason  why  the  Far  East  Air  Forces 
were  importing  higher  performance 
F-84E  Thunderjets  and  F-86A  Sabres 
front  the  United  States.7 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Liberation  Army  had  entered  Korea.8 
Field  armies,  or  "tactical  field  forces,” 
which  were  the  elite  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  combat  strength,  numbered 
somewhere  between  two  and  three  mil¬ 
lion  men.  Local  garrison  armies,  which 
were  second-line  troops,  numbered  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  million  more.  In 
addition,  a  militia,  from  which  the 
People's  Liberation  Army  drew  recruits, 
had  a  strength  of  live  million.  The  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  Army  in  Korea, 
however,  was  not  the  70, 000  given  in 
the  latest  UNG  intelligence  estimate. 
Over  four  times  that  number  were 
massed  in  the  mountains  opposite  the 
Eighth  Army  and  X  Corps. •’ 

twin-, ngine  bombei s.  ,in<l  75  lianspoils.  Sec  ( linings. 
riu’  Hole  nf  the  Chinese  Anns.  p.  13(5,  and  Full  ell.  The 
L' nitre  Stull's  An  Finn' in  Kmea ,  p  231. 

'  Outings.  The  Hole  of  the  (.hmese  Anns.  pp.  I ‘5(5-37, 
Full  ell.  I'ite  United  States  All  Fom  in  Kmea.  pp.  205-07. 
210-12.  230-33;  Field.  United  States  .V aval  Opcialions. 
Kmea.  p.  250. 

*  In  tins  v illume  People's  l.ilmatum  Ann \  leteis  onh 
to  giimiul  tones,  although  In  Chinese  definition  it 
iisi hides  ail  and  naval  tones  as  well.  The  temi  Chinese 
(.mnmnnist  Fanes.  Iieipieinlv  used  in  otfuial  lepoits 
and  the  pies*  to  designate  Chinese  inililai  \  Ini  illations, 
is  ol  L'.iN.  Command  oiigin. 

“  (linings,  the  Hole  of  the  (Jnnese  Aims.  pp.  70-70; 
C1IQ.  FKC.  Oidei  ol  I5.it tie  Inloimalion.  Chinese 
Coimnuiiist  Kegulai  (.louiid  tones  ((.lima.  M.ui- 
elunia.  and  Kmea).  0  Dei  51;  Appleinan,  South  to  the 
S'alttimg.  pp  7(>S-(i«). 


Some  200,000  Chinese  constituting 
the  X III  Army  Group  of  the  Fourth  Field 
Army  faced  the  Eighth  Army  in  western 
North  Korea.10  With  six  armies,  each 
with  three  infantry  divisions  and  a  total 
of  about  30,000  men,  two  artillery  divi¬ 
sions  and  the  bulk  of  a  third,  a  cavalry 
regiment,  and  two  truck  regiments,  the 
Kill  Army  Group  had  entered  Korea 
during  the  last  half  of  October,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Yalu  at  Sinuiju  and  Manp’ojin. 
Forces  from  four  of  its  armies  had 
fought  the  Eighth  Army  and  X  Corps 
in  what  the  Chinese  called  their  First 
Phase  Offensive  between  25  October 
and  6  November."  The  air  attacks  on 
Yalu  bridges  opened  by  General  Mac- 
Artlmr  on  8  November  obviously  had 
no  chance  to  interdict  the  group’s 
movement  across  the  river. 

The  IX  Army  Group,  part  of  the  Third 
Field  Army ,  had  entered  Korea  with 
three  armies  during  the  first  hall 
of  November.  The  leading  army  had 
crossed  the  Yalu  at  Manp'ojin,  the  other 
two  at  Lin-chiang  on  a  big  bend  in  the 
river  about  sixty  miles  northeast  of 
Manp’ojin.  Far  East  Air  Forces  plan¬ 
ners  had  not  selected  the  highway 
bridge  at  Lin-chiang  as  a  target  for  the 
Yalu  bombings,  judging  it  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  crossings  at  Hyesanjin  and 
over  the  lower  reaches  of  the  liver. 
With  the  Manp'ojin  crossings  (a  high¬ 
way  bridge  and  a  railway  bridge)  stand¬ 
ing  despite  the  bombing  and  with  the 
Lin-chiang  bridge  untouched,  the  IX 

1,1  People's  l.ihriatinn  Anns  lailiial  Held  (ones  weie 
oigani/ed  as  loin  itiimbcictl  field  .11  lilies,  die  Fust 
tluotigh  die  FouUh.  and  some  separate  units  known 
lolleunelv  as  die  Km th  r.lnna  Independent  Unit.  In  eat  b 
field  aims,  die  ma|Oi  gioupiugs  in  desi ending  oidei 
weie  arms  gioups.  ,11  lilies,  and  divisions 

11  I !,|,  TSAI'!  !-,  line!  Dig  (!):ge<!).  s„\  1  no  a 
1-15  Feb 53.  pp  2(5-33;  Appleinan.  South  tolhrS'aktmif’. 
pp,  7(>(>-<>8 
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Army  Group  had  crossed  die  river  with 
little  difficulty,  then  moved  southeast 
to  the  Changjin  Reservoir  in  the  X 
Corps  zone.  Although  a  Chinese  army 
normally  comprised  three  divisions, 


each  in  the  IX  Amy  Group  had  been 
reinforced  by  a  fourth,  giving  it  about 
40,000  men,  and  the  group  a  strength 
approaching  120,000.  The  total  Chi¬ 
nese  commitment  in  Korea  by  23  No- 


Table  2— Tiie  Major  Chinese  Units  in  Korea 
23  November  1950 


Kill  Army  Group 

IX  Army  Group 

38th  Army 

1 12th  Div  (334th,  335th,  336th  Regts) 

1 13th  Div  (337th.  338th,  339th  Regts) 

1 14th  Div  (340th,  34  1st.  342d  Regts) 

20th  Army 

58th  Div  (172d,  173d,  174th  Regts) 
59th  Div  (175th,  176th,  177th  Regts) 
60th  Div  (178th,  179th,  180th  Regts) 
89th  Div  (265th,  266th,  267th  Regts) :1 

39th  Army 

1 15th  Div  (343d.  344th,  345th  Regts) 

1 16th  Div  (346th,  347th,  348th  Regts) 

1 17th  Div  (349th,  350th,  351st  Regts) 

26th  Army 

76th  Div  (226th,  227th,  228th  Regts) 
77th  Div  (229th,  230th.  231st  Regts) 
78th  Div  (232d,  233d,  234th,  Regts) 
88th  Div  (262d,  263d.  264th  Regts) !1 

40th  Army 

1 1 8th  Div  (352d,  353d,  354th  Regts) 

1 19th  Div  (355lh,  356th,  357th  Regts) 
120th  Div  (358th.  359th,  360th  Regts) 

27th  Army 

79th  Div  (235th.  236th,  237th  Regts) 
80th  Div  (238th,  239th,  240th  Regts) 
81st  Div  (24 1st,  242d,  243d  Regts) 

90th  Div  (268th,  269th,  270th  Regts)  a 

42d  Army 

124th  Div  (370th,  37 1st.  372d  Regts) 
125th  Div  (373d,  374th,  375th  Regts) 
126th  Div  (376th,  377th,  378th  Regts) 

50th  Army 

148th  Div  (4 4 2d.  443d.  444t’  s) 

149th  Div  (445th,  446th,  447  gts) 

1 50th  Div  (448th,  449th,  450t.i  Regts) 

Approximate  Strengths 

Army  21,000-30,000 

Division  8,000-10.000 

Regiment  3,000 

66th  Army 

196th  Div  (586th,  587th,  588th  Regts) 
197th  Div  (589th,  590th,  591st  Regts) 
198th  Div  (592d,  593d,  594th  Regts) 

■'Auachcd  (i  oin  30th  At  my. 
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veniber  thus  had  risen  above  300,000 
men. 

A  major  reason  UNC  intelligence 
failed  to  reveal  more  closely  the  extent 
to  which  the  Chinese  had  entered  Ko¬ 
rea  was  their  concerted  eflort  to  avoid 
aerial  observation  through  a  rigid 
march  and  bivouac  discipline,  move¬ 
ments  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  and 
substantial  use  of  secondary  roads.  In 
fact,  UNC  aerial  reconnaissance  had 
made  small  opportunity  to  observe  the 
Chinese.  Other  than  Mosquito  control 
aircraft  operating  at  the  front,  the  Far 
East  Air  Forces  had  no  planes  commit¬ 
ted  to  visual  reconnaissance,  and  as  of 
8  November  available  photo  reconnais¬ 
sance  aircraft  were  committed  mainly 
in  support  of  the  attacks  on  the  \alu 
bridges. 1:5  These  aircraft  appeared  over 
Sinuiju  and  Manp’ojin  too  late  to  spot 
the  crossing  of  the  XIII  Army  Group  and 
were  in  the  wrong  place  to  sight  the 
crossing  of  the  bulk  of  the  / A  Army 
Group.  The  area  between  the  river  and 
the  front  was  not  entirely  neglected,  but 
the  limited  number  of  reconnaissance 
planes  largely  restricted  coverage  to 
areas  adjacent  to  main  roads,  and  few 
sorties  were  flown  at  night.  Conse¬ 
quently,  very  little  evidence  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  entry  was  from  the  air. 


l-’  Appleman,  South  to  the  Naklong,  |>.  70S;  llq.  H.C„ 

! listoi v  of  the  Nonli  Koiean  Army.  SI  Jul  52;  llq. 
USAFFE.  Intel  Dig.  vol.  !,  no.  3.  10-31  Jan  53.  |>|>. 
32-37;  Full  ell.  The  United  Stoles  An  Tone  in  Koiea.  |>|>. 
212-13. 

15  The  Fifth  Ail  Force's  -15lli  Squadron,  the  single 
visual  reconnaissance  unit  in  die  theater,  appaiendy 
was  not  employed  over  Koiea  until  call)  1951.  and 
after  9  November  1950  the  15-29  photo  planes  of 
Bombei  Command  weie  not  used  along  the  Ya.ss 
because  they  pioved  to  be  easy  mat  for  the  M1G- 

15s.  _  . 

11  Appleman,  South  to  the  Nahtong.  p.  770;  Futiell. 
The  United  Slates  An  I'oire  in  Koiea.  pp.  210-17. 
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Hiding  the  fact  further  were  code 
designations  the  Chinese  used  to  iden¬ 
tify  units.  Perhaps  most  deceptive  was 
a  battalion  designation  for  a  division.1 11  ’ 
But  even  after  captives  from  the  initial 
engagement  had  explained  the  designa¬ 
tions  and  correctly  identified  their 
units,  skeptical  intelligence  officers  ac¬ 
cepted  only  parts  of  the  units  named  as 
being  in  Korea.  By  23  November  the 
U.N.  Command  had  acknowledged  the 
presence  of  twelve  Chinese  infantry 
divisions  when  in  fact  there  were  nine 
armies  with  thirty  infantry  divisions.  *’ 
The  units  committed  included  the 
best  in  the  People's  Liberation  Army.  I  he 
Foil) tit  Field  Army,  commanded  by  Lin 

'’’The  55 th  Unit,  for  example,  was  the  39th  Aimy. 
and  die  1st  mutation.  53th  Unit,  was  die  /  15th  Division. 

39th  At  my.  _ 

16  Appleman.  South  to  the  Nuktong.  pp.  752-5-1.  /<)3. 
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Piao,  was  the  strongest,  and  its  XIII 
Army  Croup  included  armies  honored 
for  past  achievements  with  the  title  of 
“iron”  troops.17  The  Th'nd  Field  Army.- 
commanded  by  Chen  Yi,  was  not  partic¬ 
ularly  strong  as  a  whole,  but  its  IX  Amy 
Group  included  at  least  one  army  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  crack  unit.  But  however 
highly  rated  by  People's  Libera  lion  Army 
standards,  the  two  groups  essentially 
constituted  a  mass  of  infantry  with  lit¬ 
tle  artillery  support,  no  armor  or  ait- 
support,  and  primitive,  haphazard  lo¬ 
gistical  support.  They  were,  character¬ 
istically,  poorly  equipped.  Individual 
and  crew-served  weapons,  from  com¬ 
pany  to  army,  were  a  collection  of 
diverse  makes  and  calibers:  other 
equipment  was  equally  mixed;  and  both 
weapons  and  equipment  were  in  short 
supply,  small  arms  to  such  a  degree  that 
as  many  as  two-thirds  of  some  infantry 
units  lacked  them.  Their  strongest 
points  were  experience  and  morale. 
Most  of  the  troops  were  veterans  of  the 
recent  civil  war,  and  virtually  all  senior 
officers  had  fought  the  Japanese  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  Their  high  morale 
presumably  was  the  result  of  effective 
political  indoctrination,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  former  Nationalist  Army  mem¬ 
bers  constituted  much  of  the  strength 
of  the  intervention  force.  It  was  on  a 
combination  of  morale  and  guerrilla 
warfare  tactics  that  Chinese  leaders  had 
long  depended  to  compensate  for  infe¬ 
riority  in  weapons  and  equipment.  Sup- 

Ofliccix  (>l  the  People's  l.i/intiliim  Aim's  weie  not 
designated  bv  nominal  tanks  as  in  the  U.S.  Aimy 
Ttoop  commanders  held  positional  ranks  and  stall 
oiTiteis  held  equivalent  tanks,  i'ite  loiiim.imiei  of  a 
icgiment.  for  example,  held  the  positional  tank  ol 
t  egnnental  t  ommandet .  and  a  t  egnnental  stal  I  ol  fit  et 
held  the  equivalent  tank  ol  assistant  t egnnental  com¬ 
mander.  See  DA  Pam  30-51.  Handbook  on  llir  Chinese 
Communist  Army.  Sep  52.  pp.  75-70. 


porting  ihe  efficacy  of  this  “man-over- 
weapons"  doctrine  were  successes 
against  the  Japanese  and  Nationalist 
Chinese,  and  most  recently  against  the 
United  Nations  Command.18 

Upon  leaving  their  parent  field  ar¬ 
mies  in  China,  the  two  army  groups 
had  come  under  Headqttmlers,  Chinese 
People's  Volunteers,  specially  organized 
for  operations  in  Korea.11  Under  the 
command  of  Lin  Piao,  the  special  head¬ 
quarters  was  located  in  Mukden,  Man¬ 
churia.  It  was  Lin  in  Mukden,  not  Kim 
II  Sung  at  Combined  Headquarters  in 
Kanggye,  who  made  the  basic  tactical 
decisions,  including  those  affecting  the 
operations  of  North  Korean  forces.  But 
publicizing  the  Kanggye  headquarters 
under  the  North  Korean  premier  as 
controlling  all  military  operations  lent 
support  to  claims  made  by  both  Chi¬ 
nese  and  North  Korean  officials  that 
the  Chinese  presence  in  Korea  was  sim¬ 
ply  the  result  of  individuals  and  units 
having  volunteered  to  assist  the  North 
Koreans.'0  (Chart  5) 

Alexander  1,.  Geotge.  The  Chinese  Communist  Ai  my 
in  Action  (New  Yolk:  Columbia  L’mvetsity  1’iexs.  1907). 
pp  vii-viii.  5-7. 83-8-1. 173:  Samuel  B  Gtiffith  II .  The 
Chinese  People  j  I  iheintion  Anns  (New  Yoik:  McGtavv- 
liill  Book  Companv,  1907).  p.  131:  Glltiugs,  The  Rote 
of  the  Chinese  Anns.  p.  77:  DA  I’aiil  30-51.  Handbook  on 
the  C Iiine.se  Communist  Anns.  7  Dei  (HI.  pp.  8,  00;  ibid  . 
Sep  52.  pp.  38-30:  G1  It).  RFC.  Otdei  of  Battle  Infor¬ 
mation.  Chinese  Communist  Regulai  (bound  Roues 
(China.  Maneluuia.  and  Koiea).  0  Dee  51. 

1,1  Hie  shape  ol  the  Chinese  field  command  would 
elude  UNO  intelligence  lor  .some  time.  As  late  as 
Match  1951.  (or  example,  the  fight h  Aims  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  (ould  state  onlv  that  "it  is  possible  that 
the  XIII  CC1"  Aimy  Gtoup  may  he  the  lontiolimg 
headquartcisol  ‘I  CCF  armies.  .  .  Unconltimed."  See 
fyglnh  Auny  I’lR  23-1,  3  Mat  51. 

A  communique  telraxed  by  the  Not  tit  K«t  ea»  gov¬ 
ernment  on  7  Novembet  stated  that  "volunteet  units 
foimed  In  the  Chinese  people  paititipated  in  opera¬ 
tions  along  with  the  People's  Aimed  Fotces.  undei 
the  unified  eommand  of  the  General  Ilcadquuiteis." 
Oh  1 1  November  a  spokesman  foi  Chou  Pn-lai, 
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Chart  5— Enemy  Lines  of  Command 
23  November  1950 


Giving  China's  entry  into  the  war  a 
veneer  of  voluntary  participation  evi¬ 
dently  had  two  purposes.  In  China 
itself,  the  image  of  voluntary  action  was 
projected  to  gain  total  popular  support, 
material  and  moral,  for  the  commit¬ 
ment  in  Korea.  Otherwise,  that  image 
attempted  to  reduce  the  risks  of  inter¬ 
vention,  primarily  to  mitigate  the  U.S. 
response.  According  to  a  former  high- 
ranking  Communist  Party  member, 
concern  that  Chinese  forces  might  be 
defeated  in  Korea,  that  American 
forces  might  invade  the  Chinese  main¬ 
land,  and  that  the  United  States  might 
employ  the  atomic  bomb  had  pcrme- 


China's  minister  of  toteign  alfaits.  admitted  tli.it  Chi¬ 
nese  foices  wcie  fighting  in  Koiea  but  denied  of  fie  iat 
tesponsibihty.  As  ptetedenls  the  spokesman  cited  the 
Flench  assistance  to  the  American  colonists  during 
tile  Revolutionary  War  and  tlte  individn.il  volnntceis. 
including  Ameiicaiis  and  British.  '»  dm  Spanish  Civil 
Wai.  Captives  taken  fioni  the  fitst  Ibices  to  enter 
Korea  revealed  that,  tiefoie  entering,  the  members «»! 
some  units  vveie  asked.  01,  it  they  i cl used,  picssmcd. 
to  sign  statements  voltmteeting  llteit  set  vice  in  the 
war.  See  Wlmmg.  China  Classes  the  Yalu.  pp.  157-58. 
and  Gem  go.  7  he  Chinese  Communist  A  rm\  in  Actum,  pp. 
156-57. 


Coordination 

ated  deliberations  leading  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  enter  the  war.21  Intervention, 
according  to  the  same  source,  had  been 
stoutly  opposed  by  a  number  of  Peking 
authorities,  including  some  People's 
Liberation  Amy  officials.  They  had  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  newly  established  regime 
needed  peace  so  that  it  could  concen¬ 
trate  on  national  reconstruction  and 
that  China,  in  tiny  case,  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  accept  the  risks  of  waging  war 
with  a  first-rate  power  like  the  United 
States.2-  Officials  in  favor  of  entering 
the  war  had  insisted  that  the  threat  to 
China  posed  by  a  UNC  victory  in  North 
Korea  made  it  necessary  to  accept  the 

■'  t  his  was  Chou  Cliiug-wni.  a  ptominent  wi  iter 
and  srhol.it  and  loinict  ptesident  of  Northwestern 
Univeisity  m  Main  hut  la.  who  held  high  pailv  posi¬ 
tions  fot  eight  seats.  Chou  bioke  with  tlte  Peking 
tegime  and  fled  to  Ilong  Kong  in  1957.  See  Chon 
Ching-wen.  Ten  Yews  <j  Shorn  (New  York:  1  loll.  Rine¬ 
hart  and  Winston.  I960). 

'*’*  ’!  hisat  count  is  hoi  neoni  l>v  contemporaneous  evi¬ 
dence.  A  l>  November  1950  celitoiial  in  the  jen-mm 
Jih-pao  {Peoples  Daily),  an  official  Communist  1‘aity 
organ  in  China,  stated  and  then  refilled  the  views  of 
those  who  Itad  opposed  China's  inteivcution. 
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Chou  En-i.ai 


risks.  The  principal  and  winning  argu¬ 
ment  for  intervention  may  have  been 
that  China  needed  a  friendly  buffer 
state  along  its  Manchurian  border.  A 
minimal  Chinese  goal  in  entering  the 
war,  then,  was  to  maintain  a  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea,  but  not  nec¬ 
essarily  to  restore  its  88th  parallel 
border.2* 

Whether  the  Chinese  predetermined 
a  larger  military  objective  is  less  evident. 
Some  of  the  first  forces  to  enter  Korea 
were  told  beforehand  that  the  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  drive  UNC  troops  out  of 
Korea  and  that  they  could  expect  a 
quick  and  easy  victory.  Propaganda  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  wider  home  fioni  soon 
after  forces  crossed  the  Yalu  marked 

I  ang  I  son,  Amenta's  Failure  m  China.  19-11-1950 
(Chicago:  Univeisity  of  Chicago  Press,  1963),  pp. 
575-77:  Chou.  Ten  Yeats. if  Storm,  pp.  1)6-17;  Whiling, 
('.hum  Crime ( the  Yalu.  |>.  155:  Hillings.  The  Hole  of  the 
Chinese  At  my.  pp.  83-86. 


the  United  States  as  a  “paper  tiger.” 
The  United  States  could  be  defeated, 
the  claim  went,  because  its  strategy 
rested  on  its  atomic  bomb  and  air  force. 
This  strategy  could  not  be  devastating 
to  a  rural  China  and  left  U.S.  ground 
forces  so  weak  in  numbers  that  they 
were  incapable  of  waging  ground  war¬ 
fare  on  a  large  scale. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  Chinese 
believed  they  could  make  important 
political  gains  but  were  uncertain  of 
achieving  any  grand-scale  military  suc¬ 
cess  is  perceptible  in  a  retrospective  ex¬ 
planation  of  China’s  decision  for  war 
attributed  to  Premier  Mao  Tse-tung.  A 
victory,  according  to  Mao,  would  imme¬ 
diately  raise  China’s  international  sta¬ 
tus,  a  stalemate  between  backward 
China  and  a  power  like  the  United 
Stales  would  amount  to  a  victory  for 
China,  and  a  defeat  would  simply  re¬ 
quire  that  China  engage  in  a  war  of 
resistance  as  it  had  done  against  Japan. 
Evidencing  concern  that  People's  Liber¬ 
ation  Amy  forces  might  be  defeated 
in  Korea  and  that  the  U.N.  Command 
might  carry  the  war  into  China,  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Chou  En-lai  in  reporting 
the  international  situation  to  a  group 
of  government  officials  soon  after 
China’s  intervention  announced,  “We 
are  prepared  to  withdraw,  if  necessary, 
from  the  coastal  provinces  to  the  hinter¬ 
land,  and  build  up  the  Northwest  and 
the  Southwest  provinces  as  bases  for  a 
long-drawn-out  war.”2:>  The  Chinese 

1  (icoige.  The  Chinese  Communist  At  my  in  Actum,  pp 
16‘i.  187:  T'lilg  Ts«n,  AmninYs  f-nllni  e  m  China.  pp 
576-78  On  page  578.  Tang  I  sou  i elates  that  in  a 
di'ru«i'»n  vidi  IiwImh  Amh.issndoi  I’niiikk.u .  Mich 
Jung-then,  Pcojile’s  Uhrialum  At  my  chief  ol  sialf. 
lemaiked.  "Afiei  all.  China  lives  on  hu  ms.  What  tan 
aiom  bombs  do  tlieie?" 

Queued  in  Chou.  Ten  Yeats  o/Staim.  p.  1 1 7.  Chou 
wiiie.s  dial  he  was  one  ol  the  group  to  whom  Chou 
En-lai  spoke. 
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did  in  fact  remove  machinery  and  other 
material,  including  the  huge  furnaces 
of  an  important  steelworks,  from  the 
coastal  provinces.  Thus  is  appears  that 
the  Chinese  entered  the  war  not  confi¬ 
dently,  but  gingerly.2*’ 

The  voluntary  disengagement  of  the 
XIII  Army  Group  on  6  November  is  fur¬ 
ther  evidence  of  how  warily  the  Chi¬ 
nese  entered  the  war.  The  disengage¬ 
ment  suggests  that  Lin  Piao  was 
reluctant  to  continue  operations  with¬ 
out  a  greater  concentration  of  force  and 
ordered  a  pause  while  the  IX  Army 
Group  completed  its  move  into  Korea, 
or  that  the  Chinese  leadership  sus¬ 
pended  operations  until  the  UNC  re¬ 
sponse  to  China's  intervention  could  be 
determined.2'  These  considerations,  of 
course,  could  have  been  restraints  only 
briefly.  The  additional  army  group 
reached  the  Changjin  Reservoir  by  mid- 
November,  and  by  the  last  week  of  the 
month  it  was  clear  that  the  U.N.  Com¬ 
mand  would  limit  its  response  to  bomb¬ 
ing  Yalu  bridges  on  the  Korean  side  of 
the  river.  However  cautiously  and  ten¬ 
tatively  the  Chinese  may  have  inter¬ 
vened,  their  ultimate  decision,  evidently 
made  soon  after  the  XIII  Army  Group 
broke  off  its  opening  attack,  was  to  re¬ 
sume  offensive  operations.  Perhaps  re¬ 
lieved  when  the  U.N.  Command  did 
not  carry  the  war  to  China,  and  per¬ 
haps  encouraged  by  the  confident  tone 
of  field  appraisals  of  the  initial  battles — 
especially  those  with  U.S.  forces — the 
Chinese  high  command  concluded  that 
the  two  at  my  groups  would  be  able  to 
operate  successfully  against  the  United 
Nations  Command.28 

Earlier,  alter  the  XIII  Army  Group  had 

tang  i  sou.  Amei  lea's  !■  mini  cm  Chinn.  pp.  578  75>. 
Chou.  Ten  Yean  »/  Shinn.  |>.  1 17. 

■'  Whiling,  China  Clones  the  Yalu.  pp.  132.  138-35). 

-1*  The  field  appraisals  lauded  Anici  ican  equipment. 


broken  contact,  group  commander  Li 
T’ien-yu  set  out  light  forces  to  screen 
his  major  units,  which  assembled  far 
north  of  the  line  reached  during  their 
initial  attack.  As  disposed  on  23 
November,  the  group’s  six  armies  were 
located  ten  to  fifteen  miles  north  of  the 
Eighth  Army  front.  The  50th  and  66th 
Armies  stood  opposite  the  I  Corps  in 
the  west;  the  39th  and  -I Oth  Armies  were 
centrally  located  north  of  the  IX  Corps; 
the  38th  and  42d  Armies  were  above  the 
ROK  II  Corps  in  the  east.29  The  42d 
Army  earlier  had  opposed  X  Corps 
forces  below  the  Changjin  Reservoir  but 
had  shifted  west  into  the  Eighth  Army 
zone  after  being  relieved  by  the  20th 
Army  of  the  IX  Army  Group.  The  latter 
group,  also  deployed  with  major  units 
assembled  behind  screening  forces,  was 
now  located  above  and  west  of  the 
reservoir.  Group  commander  Sung 
Shih-lun  had  set  the  20tli  Army  to  the 
west  and  south  of  Yudam-ni,  in  the  path 
of  the  X  Corps’  coming  westward  drive, 
and  had  assembled  the  26th  and  27th 
Armies  in  the  mountains  to  the  north 
and  northeast  of  the  reservoir.  50 

fhis  arrangement  of  forces  followed 
a  long-existing  Chinese  concept  of  mo¬ 
bile  defense  designed  for  operations 
against  a  superior  force. 51  Aimed  not 

filcpowci .  and  ail  support  Inn  depi cciatcd  Amciican 
minim v  and  summat  i/ed  icsults  as  sattsfactoiy  Sec 
Appleman.  South  to  the  S'aklong.  pp.  719-20. 

‘ 1  d  lie  5 Oth  Aim's  was  loimeily  Nationalist  China's 
00th  Aims,  which  had  delected  en  masse  (lining  the 
civil  wai.  It  was  kepi  intact  except  lot  being  given  a 
Communist  cache.  See  Geoige.  The  Chinese  Communist 
Anus'  in  Action,  p  C>. 

I  h|.  CSAITE.  Intel  Dig.  sol.  I .  no.  -I.  1-15  l'el>:>3. 
nn.  28-33.  30-38:  ibid.,  no.  3.  10-31  jan  53.  lip.  34- 
37. 

11  Chinese  defensive  tactics  would  not  include  the 
development  ol  a  main  line  of  lesistance  until  laid  in 
the  wai  when  the  front  became  stabilized  during  at- 
misficc  negotiations  See  Mono,  Ilq,  Eighth  At  my. 
"Enemy  Tactics."  20  Dec  51.  copy  in  CMli. 
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to  hold  ground  but  to  destroy  oppos¬ 
ing  forces  in  brief  actions,  the  underly¬ 
ing  strategy  was  to  invite  attack;  light  a 
delaying  action  while  allowing  the  at¬ 
tack  force  to  penetrate  deep;  then,  at  a 
point,  of  Chinese  choice,  counterattack 
suddenly  while  the  opposing  force  was 
ill-prepared  to  receive  the  assault.32 

It  was  because  the  Chinese  deployed 

’*  Like  all  V topic  s  I.ibemtion  Army  pi  eceplx.  tile  sti  al- 
egy  icflcctecl  (lie  guerrilla  wai  fan:  doctrine  developed 
by  Mao  Tsc-tung.  As  Mao  expounded  h  in  his  classic 
study.  On  the  1‘iotiacted  Wat:  "To  achieve  quick  deci¬ 
sion  we  should  geneially  attack,  not  an  enemy  foice 
holding  a  position,  but  one  on  the  move.  We  should 
have  (oncentialed.  beforehand  under  covei.  a  big 
foice  along  the  loute  thiottgli  which  the  enemy  is 
sine  to  pass,  suddenly  descend  on  him  while  he  is 
moving,  eitt.it clc  and  attack  him  beloie  lie  knows  what 
is  happening,  anti  conclude  the  lighting  with  all  speed 
II  the  battle  is  well  fought,  we  may  annihilate  the 
entile  enemy  foice  or  the  greater  pan  or  a  part  of  it. 
Even  if  the  battle  is  not  well  fought,  we  may  still  indict 
heavy  casualties."  See  Whiling,  Clunn  Causes  the  Ynlu. 
pp.  132-33,  for  a  con  elation  of  Mao’s  teaching  with 
Chinese  strategy  so  far  employed  in  the  Koiean  Wai. 


major  forces  well  behind  screening 
units  that  Eighth  Army  patrols  and  X 
Corps  assault  forces  had  encountered 
only  outposts  after  mid-November. 
Showing  little  awareness  of  their  adver¬ 
sary’s  doctrine,  however,  UNC  officials 
had  assumed  from  the  light  contact  that 
the  Chinese  had  withdrawn  into  posi¬ 
tion  defenses  far  to  the  north,  and  they 
had  interpreted  the  deep,  voluntary 
withdrawal  as  further  indication  that 
the  Chinese  were  weak  in  numbers.33 
With  unwarranted  optimism,  then,  the 
Eighth  Army  and  X  Corps  started  for¬ 
ward  on  24  November,  believing  that 
they  comfortably  outnumbered  enemy 
forces  and  expecting  to  encounter  these 
in  defensive  positions  that  their  weak¬ 
ness,  and  perhaps  their  mission,  had 
forced  them  to  establish. 


"  Eighth  Army  I'iRs  1 18-135,  7-2-1  Nov  50.  Ilq. 
L’SAI-TE.  Intel  Dig.  vol.  I,  no.  1.  1-15  Feb  53.  p.  26 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Battle  of  the  Ch’ongch’on 


The  Advance  to  Contact 

While  General  Walker  fully  expected 
the  Eighth  Army  to  encounter  Chinese 
when  it  moved  north,  the  lack  of  reveal¬ 
ing  contact  in  his  zone  left  him  uncer¬ 
tain  about  the  location  of  enemy  posi¬ 
tions.  From  a  study  of  air  sightings, 
aerial  photographs,  and  prisoner  of  war 
statements,  his  G-2,  Lt.  Col.  James  C. 
Tarkcnton,  traced  two  possible  enemy 
defense  lines.  The  nearer  line  curved 
from  Chongju  northeast  through 
T’aech’on  and  Unsan  above  the  west¬ 
ern  half  of  the  army  front,  then  ex¬ 
tended  almost  due  east  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  roughly  ten  miles  above  the 
eastern  segment  of  the  front.  The  sec¬ 
ond  line  started  at  Sonch’on,  twenty 
miles  beyond  Chongju,  and  ran  north¬ 
east  through  Kusong,  Oujong.  and 
Huich’on  and  into  the  Taebaeks  as  far 
as  the  northern  end  of  the  Changjin 
Reservoir.  Colonel  Tarkenton  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  Eighth  Army  would 
meet  some  48,000  Chinese  and  several 
North  Korean  units  defending  impor¬ 
tant  road  centers  along  these  lines.1 

Walker  distributed  assault  forces 
evenly  for  the  advance  toward  the  sus¬ 
pected  lines.  In  the  west,  the  I  Corps 
comprised  the  24th  Infantry  Division, 
ROK  1st  Division,  and  British  27th 


Eighth  Army  I’lRx  1  lit — 135,  7-2-t  Nov  50 


Commonwealth  Brigade.  At  center,  the 
IX  Corps  included  the  25th  Infantry 
Division,  the  2d  Infantry  Division,  and 
the  brigade-size  1st  Turkish  Armed 
Forces  Command,  which  had  not  yet 
seen  combat  in  Korea.  The  ROK  II 
Corps,  on  the  east,  would  operate  with 
the  ROK  6th,  7th,  and  8th  Divisions. 
Fhe  1st  Cavalry  Division  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  29th  Independent  Infantry  Brigade 
were  Walker’s  immediate  reserves. 
While  in  reserve  the  cavalrymen  were 
to  protect  forward  army  supply  points 
at  Kunu-ri,  located  just  below  the 
Ch'ongch'on  River  in  the  IX  Corps 
area,  and  at  Sukch’on,  fifteen  miles 
south  of  the  river  on  Route  1  behind 
the  I  Corps.  The  British  brigade,  a  re¬ 
cent  arrival  in  Korea,  was  currently  far 
to  the  south  assembling  temporarily  at 
Kaesong,  thirty  miles  north  of  Seoul." 

Eighth  Army  units  with  no  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  attack  included  the  187th 
Airborne  Regimental  Combat  Team 
and  the  Philippine  10th  Battalion  Com¬ 
bat  Team,  which  were  guarding  supply 
installations  in  the  P’yongyang-Chin- 
namp’o  area,  and  the  ROK  III  Corps 
with  four  recently  activated  or  reacti¬ 
vated  ROK  divisions  (the  2d,  5th,  9th, 


*  Eighth  Aitny  Opn  Plan  15.  1-1  Nov  50;  Eighth 
Army  Wll.  Sum.  Nov  50;  Fox.  "Inter- Allied  Co- 
opetation  liming  Combat  Opetations":  Eighth  Army 
05  Situation  Ovetlay.  25  Nov  50;  I  Cotps  FOR  210. 
25  Nov  50;  IX  Corps  Wl).  vol.  II.  an.  5.  Nov  50. 
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General  MlLBURN  (left)  with  Secretary  GENERAL  COUI.TER 

oj  the  Amy  Frank  Pace,  Jr. 


and  1  hh)  which  was  operating  against 
guerrillas  in  central  and  southern 
Korea.  Flic  infantry  battalion  front 
Thailand  had  just  finished  processing 
at  the  U.N.  Reception  Center  and  was 
en  route  to  Pyongyang  on  the  eve  of 
the  advance.  Replacing  the  1'hais  at  the 
reception  center  was  the  Netherlands 
Battalion,  which  had  reached  Korea  on 
23  November  and  was  to  receive  two 
weeks'  training  before  joining  opera¬ 
tions.'5 

On  the  morning  of  the  24 lit  Maj. 
Gen.  Frank  W.  Milburn,  commander 
of  the  1  Corps,  sent  his  two  divisions 


'  Eight  Army  Opn  Flan  15.  LI  Nov  50;  Eighth  At  my 
WI),  Sum.  Nov  50;  Fox,  "Intci-Allicd  Co-operation 
During  Combat  Opciations.” 


and  Taech’on,  holding  bis  British  bri¬ 
gade  in  reserve.  Maj.  Gen.  John  B. 
Coulter,  in  command  of  the  interior  IX 
Corps,  kept  the  Turkish  brigade  in  re¬ 
serve  at  Kunu-ri,  sent  one  division 
north  astride  the  Kuryong  River  toward 
Unsan  and  Onjong,  and  moved  his 
other  division  up  the  Ch'ongch’on  val¬ 
ley  in  the  direction  of  Huich’on.  On 
the  army  right,  Maj.  Gen.  Yu  Hae 
Ueng,  the  ROK  II  Corps  commander, 
started  two  of  his  three  divisions  north 
through  the  mountains  toward  terrain 
objectives  aligned  with  those  of 
Coulter’s  forces.'1 

'  Eighth  Ai  mv  WI).  Nar,  Nov  50. 1  Corps  Opn  O  -1. 
1 8  Nov  50;  i  Corps  Opn  Dir  23.  1 0  Nov  50;  I X  Cot  ps 
Opn  Plan  3,  18  Nov  50:  IX  Corps  Opn  Dir  8.  20  Nov 
50;  IX  Corps  Opn  Dit  <).  23  Nov  50;  ROK  Opn  Plan  5 
(Ovetlay).  and  Rpt  of  Staff  Visit  to  II  ROK  Cotpson 
23  Nov  50.  both  in  IX  Cotps  C>3  Spot  Rpt.s,  Nov  50. 
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Ai  the  I  Corps  left,  Maj.  Gen.  John  H. 
Church’s  24th  Division  led  off  with  a 
regimental  attack  over  Route  1 ,  its  2 1st 
Infantry  and  a  company  of  tanks  mov¬ 
ing  westward  toward  Chongju,  eighteen 
miles  out.  On  the  corps  right,  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  Maj.  Gen.  Paik  Sun  Yu  p’s 
ROK  1st  Division  supported  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  American  tanks  advanced  on 
Taech’on,  moving  upstream  on  both 
sides  of  the  Taeryong  River  over  sec¬ 
ondary  roads  that  converged  on  the  ob¬ 
jective  ten  miles  northwest.  General 
Church’s  single  regiment  marched 
more  than  halfway  to  Chongju  during 
the  day,  receiving  only  a  little  long 
range  small  arms  fire  from  the  hills 
north  of  Route  1  as  it  moved.  Two  pla¬ 
toons  of  Chinese  infantry  and  a  ditch 
that  delayed  the  tanks  were  the  only 
opposition  to  General  Paik’s  forces,  who 
established  night  defenses  within  four 
miles  of  Tacch’on/ 

In  the  left  half  of the  IX  Corps  zone, 
the  25th  Division,  commanded  by  Maj. 
Gen.  William  B.  Kean,  moved  north 
astride  the  Kuryong  River  toward  Un- 
san  with  two  regiments  and  an  armored 
force,  Task  Force  Dolvin.”  General 
Kean’s  35th  and  24th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ments  on  left  and  right,  respectively, 
advanced  four  miles  unopposed,  while 
Task  Force  Dolvin  in  the  middle  moved 
seven  miles  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Kuryong,  receiving  only  small  arms  lire 
as  it  covered  the  last  mile.  Four  miles 

5  Eighth  Army  I’lR  135.  2-1  Nov  50:  !  Coips  I’OKs 
219  ami  220.  21  Nov  50:  21th  l*v  VVD.  Nov  50;  21lh 
DivOl  70.  19  Nov 50: 2 1st  Inf  Unit  Rpts  158 ami  139, 
23  and  21  Nov  50. 

11  The  task  force,  let!  t»y  !  1  Col  WHIioin  C !.  Dolvin. 
commander  of  the  89th  Medium  Tank  Battalion,  in¬ 
cluded  Company  B,  tile  Assault  Gun  Platoon,  and  the 
Reconnaissance  Platoon  of  the  89th;  the  25th  Recon¬ 
naissance  Company;  Company  E.  27th  Infantiy; 
Company  11,  35th  Infantry:  and  tl;e  8213th  Ranger 
Company. 


southeast  of  Unsan  the  Dolvin  force  re¬ 
covered  thirty  members  of  the  8th  Cav¬ 
alry  who  had  been  captured  at  Unsan 
in  earlv  November  and  then  released 

j 

by  the  Chinese.  Most  were  wounded 
and  frostbitten/ 

Maj.  Gen.  Laurence  B.  Reiser’s  2d 
Division,  at  the  IX  Corps  right,  sought 
no  sweeping  first-day  gains  since  it  was 
already  three  miles  ahead  of  the  25th 
Division.  Rather  than  risk  an  open  west 
Hank,  General  Reiser  ordered  short 
moves  by  his  line  regiments,  the  9th 
and  38th,  lo  mass  along  the  lower  bank 
of  the  Pacngnyong  River,  a  westward¬ 
flowing  tributary  of  the  Ch'ongch’on.” 

In  the  ROK  11  Corps  zone,  gains  by 
the  ROK  7th  and  8th  Divisions  ranged 
from  a  quarter  to  a  full  mile  but  none 
at  all  against  two  enemy  battalions  dug 
in  near  the  boundary  between  them. 
In  one  of  the  deeper  gains,  the  3d  Regi¬ 
ment  of  the  ROK  7th  Division  at  the 
corps  left  came  up  to  the  Paengnyong 
River  and  tied  in  with  the  38th  Infan¬ 
try  of  the  2d  Division.9 

Chongju  and  Taech’on  remained  the 
immediate  I  Corps  objectives  on  25 
November.  Chongju,  previously  tagged 
as  a  probable  center  of  enemy  resis¬ 
tance,  was  empty  when  the  21st  Infan- 

T  25;!|  Div  OI  1 8. 20  Nov  50;  25th  Div  Opu  0  15,21 
Nov  50;  25th  Div  Wl).  21  Nov  50;  25th  Div  Nai  Rpt, 
Nov  50;  35th  Inf  Opn  O  19. 22  Nov  50;  35th  Ini  I  list 
Rpt.  Nov  50;  35th  Inf  Unit  Rpt  43,  24  Nov  50:  24th 
lnl  Opn  O  20.  22  Nov  50:  24th  Inf  Wl),  24  Nov  50; 
24th  lnl  Unit  Rpt  54,  24  Nov  50;  IX  Corps  G3  Spot 
Rpts,  Entries  1479  and  1491,  Nov  50:  IX  Coips  G2 
Spot  Rpts,  Entry  241915  Nov  50.  Intel  logalion  of 
Released  U.S.  l'W  (Capt  Ray  |.  Ynntis). 

8  2d  Div  Opn  O  10  20  Nov  50:  2d  Div  Wl).  Nar. 
Nov 50;  2d  Div  G3  fill.  23-24  Nov  50. 38th  tut  Opn  O 
20,  22  Nov  50:  38th  lnl  Nar  Sum.  Nov  5u.  Otii  Inf 
Hist.  Nov  50,  Incl  It. 

■'  Eighth  Army  FOR  400,  24  Nov  50;  IX  Coips  Sit 
Oveilav,  242400  Nov  50,  IX  Coips  G3  Spot  Rpts, 
Entiy  1535.  24  Nov  50;  2d  l)iv  G3  Jnl,  Entty  113. 
24  Nov  50. 
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try  entered  in  midafternoon.  In  prepa¬ 
ration  for  widening  the  24th  Division's 
advance,  General  Church  meanwhile 
moved  the  19th  Infantry  out  on  Route 
1  to  Napch’ongjong,  eight  miles  behind 
Chongju.10  The  ROK  1st  Division,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  found  during  the 
night  that  Taech'on  would  be  harder 
to  take  when  Chinese  supported  by  ar¬ 
tillery  and  mortar  fire  counterattacked 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Tacryong 
and  forced  part  of  General  Paik’s  right 
regiment  two  miles  to  the  rear.  Al¬ 
though  the  Chinese  lifted  their  attack 
after  daylight,  they  allowed  the  South 
Koreans  only  to  restore  and  improve 
slightly  their  previous  position.  Paik’s 
forces  west  of  the  Tacryong  held  them¬ 
selves  to  a  small  advance  while  those  on 
the  east  regained  lost  ground.  The 
division  was  still  three  miles  short  of 
Taech’on  at  dark  on  the  25th.11 

Encountering  no  organized  enemy 
positions  but  receiving  considerable 
long  range  small  arms,  machine  gun, 
and  mortar  fire,  the  two  IX  Corps  divi¬ 
sions  gained  two  to  four  miles  on  the 
25th.  At  that  rate  the  25th  Division 
astride  the  Kuryong  on  the  corps  left 
was  easily  within  a  day's  advance  of 
Unsan.  On  the  corps  right,  the  9th 
Infantry  of  the  2d  Division  moved  two 
miles  up  the  Ch’ongch'on  valley, 
closing  into  positions  split  by  the 
Ch’ongch'on  with  the  bulk  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The 
38th  Infantry  meanwhile  stayed  at  the 
Paengnyong  except  for  patrols  that 
searched  above  the  river  to  cover  the 
9th's  east  flank.12 


’"I  (,oips  0|>»  Oil  ‘.’-l,  2-11800  Nov  50:  I  Coips 
I’OR  222, 25  Nov  50;  21m  1  lit  Unit  Rpt  MO.  25  Nov  50. 
1 '  I  Corps  I’OR  222.  25  Nov  50. 

25th  Div  WD,  25  Nov 50:  85th  InfWl).  Nat.  Nov 
50;  85th  inf  Unit  Rpt  -1-1,  25  Nov  50:  2‘llh  Int  Unit 


The  ROK  II  Corps  advanced  one  to 
two  miles  against  opposition  that  var¬ 
ied  in  much  the  same  pattern  as  on  the 
previous  day.  The  corps  center  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  a  trouble  spot,  and  at  the  far 
right,  ten  miles  to  the  rear  of  the  South 
Korean  front,  an  enemy  force  tested 
the  16th  Regiment  of  the  ROK  8th  Di¬ 
vision  protecting  the  corps  and  army 
east  (lank  from  positions  some  eight 
miles  east  of  the  village  of  Yongdong-ni. 
The  force,  presumably  Chinese  and 
possibly  a  reconnaissance  unit  since  it 
was  reported  to  include  a  hundred 
horse  cavalrymen,  struck  the  eastern¬ 
most  battalion  of  the  16th  and  lifted  its 
attack  only  after  forcing  the  South  Ko¬ 
reans  to  withdraw  two  miles. 13 

Although  the  second  day  of  advance 
had  produced  heavier  enemy  fire  and 
local  counterattacks,  General  Walker’s 
forces  had  little  reason  to  lose  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  their  renewed  offensive.  All  di¬ 
visions  had  gained  ground.  In  the  I 
Corps  zone,  the  24th  Division,  having 
occupied  Chongju,  was  on  the  Eighth 
Army’s  first  phase  line,  and  the  ROK 
1st  Division  was  close  to  it.  In  the  IX 
Corps  zone,  the  25th  Division  was  not 
far  from  Unsan,  and  the  2d  Division 
had  made  progress  in  the  Ch’ongch'on 
valley.  Despite  rougher  going  in  the 
Taebaek  ridges  farther  cast,  the  ROK 
II  Corps  also  had  pushed  forward. 
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Casualties  had  not  been  heavy  in  any 
of  the  corps  zones.  The  advance,  more¬ 
over,  was  soon  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
X  Corps’  attack  from  the  east.  Walker 
issued  a  single  order  on  the  25th,  one 
that  shortened  the  final  objective  line 
of  the  ROK  II  Corps  to  conform  with 
the  27  November  attack  by  General 
Almond's  forces.  Otherwise,  he  in¬ 
tended  that  the  Eighth  Army  would 
continue  its  advance  on  the  26th  as 
originally  conceived. 11 

The  Eighth  Army’s  optimism  still 
hinged  on  the  assumption  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  had  not  tapped  their  large  Man¬ 
churian  reserve  for  offensive  operations 
in  Korea.  Although  the  final  army  intel¬ 
ligence  report  on  25  November  showed 
an  increase  in  Chinese  forces  opposing 
the  advance,  the  new  figure  stood  at 
only  5'1 ,000.  just  6,000  more  than  the 
pre-attack  estimate.  In  reviewing  possi¬ 
ble  enemy  actions,  army  G-2  Tarkenton 
added  only  that  he  now  expected  en¬ 
emy  forces  to  employ  local  counter¬ 
attacks  in  conjunction  with  their 
defense.1'’ 

The  Chinese  Attack 

At  dark  on  the  25th  the  2d  Division 
occupied  a  fifteen-mile  front  centered 
in  the  Ch’ongch’on  valley  twenty  miles 
north  of  Kunu-ri.  (Map  4)  In  the  9th 
Infantry  sector  at  the  division  left,  the 
companies  of  the  3d  Battalion  and  all 
but  one  company  of  the  2d  Battalion 
occupied  separated  positions  atop  the 
first  ridges  west  of  the  Ch'ongch'on. 
The  remainder  of  the  regiment  was  east 
of  the  river  on  a  line  hooking  southeast* 

11  Uighih  Army  (11  SS  Rpl.  25  Nov  50:  Rad.  OX 
50007  ROOD.  CO  Uiglith  Aitm  to  (VS  ROKA  el  at.. 
25  Nov  50 

r’  Uighlh  At  my  1MR  150.  25  Nov  50. 


ward  from  the  Ch’ongch'on  to  the  lower 
bank  of  the  Paengnyong.  Beyond  a  half- 
mile  gap  to  the  right  of  the  9th,  the  2d 
and  3d  Battalions  of  the  38th  Infantry 
carried  the  division  line  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Paengnyong  to  the  bound¬ 
ary  with  the  ROK  II  Corps.  After  a 
daylight  patrol,  Company  A  of  the  re¬ 
serve  1st  Battalion  was  in  perimeter  two 
miles  north  of  the  Paengnyong.11’ 

Two  miles  behind  the  9th  Infantry, 
the  headquarters,  lank  company,  and 
1st  Battalion  of  the  23d  Infantry  occu¬ 
pied  a  position  arching  from  the  lower 
bank  of  the  Ch'ongch'on  eastward 
across  the  valley  road.  Col.  Paul  L. 
Freeman,  commander  of  the  23d,  had 
taken  these  forces  forward  during  the 
day  under  General  Reiser's  order  to 
pass  through  the  9th  Infantry  on  the 
26th.  When  Reiser  later  postponed  this 
change.  Colonel  Freeman  held  his  re¬ 
maining  battalions  near  Kunu-ri  and 
deployed  Sits  leading  units  behind  the 
9th.  amid  the  firing  positions  of  three 
artillery  battalions  supporting  the  divi¬ 
sion's  advance. 

Between  dark  and  midnight  two  Chi¬ 
nese  regiments  struck  the  9th  Infantry 
in  the  Ch’ongch’on  valley  while  a  third 
hit  the  center  of  the  38th  Infantry's 
Paengnyong  position.  Coming  south¬ 
east  from  the  area  above  the  25th  Divi- 
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sion,  one  enemy  regiment  advanced  in 
several  columns  toward  the  two  battal¬ 
ions  of  the  9th  Infantry  west  of  the 
Ch’ongch’on.  Moving  mostly  over  val¬ 
ley  trails,  the  Chinese  missed  the  2d 
Battalion’s  hilltop  positions,  which 
were  farthest  north,  but  found  either 
the  front  or  Hanks  of  the  three  sepa¬ 
rated  companies  of  the  3d.  At  the  sound 
of  bugle  signals,  the  Chinese  in  file 
changed  formation  for  assaults  that 
through  the  night  gradually  pressed  the 
3d  Battalion  toward  the  river. 

Other  columns  of  the  same  regiment 
infiltrated  the  gaps  between  companies 
and  waded  the  cold  Ch’ongch’on  to  hit 
the  1st  Battalion,  23d  Infantry,  and  the 
61st  Field  Artillery  Battalion  just  north 
of  Colonel  Freeman’s  position.1'  The 
strike  startled  the  61st  into  retreat,  es¬ 
pecially  the  members  of  Battery  A,  who, 
after  their  commander  had  been  killed 
and  all  other  battery  officers  wounded, 
abandoned  both  guns  and  vehicles.  A 
few  artillerymen  withdrew  eastward, 
but  most  of  them,  with  Chinese  follow¬ 
ing,  moved  south  over  the  valley  road 
through  Colonel  Freeman’s  position. 
Though  the  confused  southward  rush 
of  American  artillerymen  and  Chinese 
infantry  complicated  the  defense, 
Freeman’s  forces  eventually  beat  off  the 
Chinese  without  losing  ground.  Seek¬ 
ing  both  cover  from  Freeman’s  fire  and 
a  position  on  which  to  reorganize,  the 
Chinese  pulled  away  and  climbed  a  low 
but  rugged  mountain,  called  China¬ 
man’s  Hat,  located  northeast  of  Free¬ 
man  and  immediately  below  the  rear¬ 
most  position  of  the  1st  Battalion,  9th 
Infantry. 

1 '  'l'lie  61st  Field  Aitilleiv  Battalion  was  a  1st  tlaval- 
rv  Division  unit  that  had  been  attached  to  the  2d 
Division  to  |>iovi(ie  additional  diieti  support  to  the 
9ih  Infantiy. 


In  company  with  the  attack  from  the 
northwest,  a  second  Chinese  regiment 
struck  south  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Ch’ongch’on.  While  some  of  its  search¬ 
ing  columns  hit  and  hurt  the  1st  Bat¬ 
talion,  9th  Infantry,  another  moved 
behind  that  battalion  through  the  half- 
mile  gap  between  the  9th  and  38th 
Regiments.  Part  of  the  forces  reaching 
the  rear  area  overran  the  1st  Battalion 
command  post  and  aid  station,  then 
climbed  Chinaman’s  Hat  to  join  the 
forces  who  had  broken  away  from  the 
1st  Battalion,  23d  Infantry.  Following 
this  juncture,  the  Chinese  moved  off 
the  Hal  and  again  attacked  Colonel 
Freeman’s  battalion,  focusing  this  time 
on  the  refused  right  flank  cast  of  the 
valley  road.  Freeman  lost  part  of  his 
Hank  position  but  then  shifted  forces 
to  the  east  and  blocked  the  assault.  Near 
dawn,  the  Chinese  again  withdrew  to 
Chinaman’s  Hat. 

Farther  east,  some  of  the  Chinese  en¬ 
tering  the  gap  between  regiments  dis¬ 
covered  and  assaulted  Company  G, 
38th  Infantry,  holding  a  detached  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  west  end  of  the  38th’s  line. 
About  2330  a  third  enemy  regiment 
opened  an  attack  against  the  38th’s 
center,  part  of  it  surrounding  and  en¬ 
gaging  Company  A  north  of  the  Pa- 
engnyong,  the  bulk  crossing  the  river 
to  attack  at  the  boundary  between  the 
2d  and  3d  Battalions.  Pressing  frontal 
assaults  against  the  central  companies, 
F  and  L,  the  Chinese  invested  portions 
of  the  company  positions,  then  called 
off  their  attack  near  0230  after  suffer¬ 
ing  heavy  casualties. 

Within  two  hours  the  Chinese  re¬ 
newed  their  attacks  against  the  regi¬ 
mental  center,  this  time  forcing  Com¬ 
panies  F  and  L  to  withdraw.  Their 
withdrawal,  although  short,  isolated 
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Companies  I  and  K  lo  the  east.  Col. 
George  B.  Peploe,  the  regimental  com¬ 
mander,  countered  near  dawn,  attack¬ 
ing  with  his  reserve  1st  Battalion,  less 
Company  A  but  with  Company  C  of 
the  2d  Engineer  Combat  Battalion  at¬ 
tached  as  the  third  rifle  company.  Start¬ 
ing  from  a  point  west  of  the  enemy  pen¬ 
etration  and  moving  east  into  the 
Chinese  flank,  the  1st  Battalion  cleared 
the  area  sufficiently  to  permit  Colonel 
Peploe  to  restore  his  central  positions. 

West  of  the  2d  Division,  Chinese  also 
struck  the  25th  Division  during  the 
night,  centering  a  small  but  sharp  blow 
on  Task  Force  Dolvin  on  the  cast  side 
of  the  Kuryong.  In  a  give-and-take  bat¬ 
tle  that  ran  the  course  of  the  night  and 
into  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Colonel 
Dolvin’s  forces  lost  one  of  two  hills  at 
their  forward  most  position.18 

Although  the  25th  had  not  been  hit 
in  strength,  General  Kean  canceled 
plans  for  continuing  the  advance  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th.  Against  a  possi¬ 
ble  renewal  of  the  attack  at  the  division 
center,  he  merged  the  1st  Battalion, 
24th  Infantry,  and  all  Dolvin  elements 
except  the  ranger  company  (which 
withdrew  from  the  front)  into  Task 
Force  Wilson  under  Brig.  Gen. 
VtMinard  Wilson,  the  assistant  division 
commander. H> 

A  half  hour  after  noon  the  Chinese 
switched  attention  to  the  rightmost  po¬ 
sition  of  Col.  John  T.  Corley’s  24th 
Infantry,  surrounding  two  companies 
of  the  regiment  while  they  were  receiv¬ 
ing  a  supply  airdrop  in  somewhat  iso¬ 
lated  positions  at  the  east  flank.  Most 
members  of  the  two  units  managed  to 
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slip  out  of  the  encirclement  and  with¬ 
draw  eastward  into  the  2d  Division 
sector.  Against  this  new  threat,  Kean 
ordered  the  bulk  of  his  reserve  27th 
Infantry  to  assemble  behind  the  weak¬ 
ened  position  of  the  24th.  Leaving  the 
2d  Battalion  to  back  up  Task  Force 
Wilson,  Col.  John  H.  Michaelis,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  27th,  started  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  regiment  toward  the  right 
sector  around  midnight.'0 

In  the  2d  Division  sector,  General 
Reiser  spent  the  26lh  rebuilding  his  line 
in  the  Ch’ongch’on  valley.  Near  dawn 
he  authorized  Col.  Charles  C.  Sloane, 
commander  of  the  9th  Infantry,  to  pull 
in  the  2d  Battalion,  which,  although  it 
had  survived  the  night  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  was  precariously  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment.  Colo¬ 
nel  Sloane  then  established  the  entire 
regiment  in  a  tight  position  facing  gen¬ 
erally  northwest  on  high  ground  along 
the  upper  bank  of  the  Ch’ongch’on.  To 
compensate  losses  in  the  Bel  Battalion 
the  previous  night.  Reiser  gave  Sloane 
all  but  Company  C  of  the  2d  Engineer 
Combat  Battalion  for  use  as  infantry.'1 

East  of  the  Ch'ongch'on,  Reiser  as¬ 
signed  the  1st  and  2d  Battalions  of  the 
23d  Infantry  to  defend  the  ground  just 
below  Chinaman’s  Mat.  While  Colonel 
Freeman  brought  the  2d  Battalion  up 
from  Kunu-ri  into  position  at  the  right 
of  the  1st,  members  of  the  (31st  Field 
Artillery  Battalion,  at  Reiser's  order,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  position  they  had  vacated 
during  the  night,  just  above  Freeman, 
and  recovered  most  of  the  equipment 
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they  had  left  behind.  As  the  other  two 
artillery  battalions  that  had  been  below 
Freeman  already  had  done,  the  61st 
then  moved  south  to  new  and  safer 
positions.22 

Reiser  gave  his  sole  remaining  re¬ 
serve,  the  3d  Battalion,  23d  Infantry,  a 
blocking  assignment  behind  Freeman’s 
front,  placing  it  a  mile  east  of  the  valley 
road  town  of  Kujang-dong  on  a  lateral 
road  leading  to  and  serving  as  the  main 
supply  route  for  the  38lh  Infantry.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  through  the  day  Colonel 
Peploe  had  asked  division  to  reinforce 
the  38th  Infantry  with  part  of  the  23d. 
His  central  companies  had  been  se¬ 
verely  reduced  by  casualties;  only  a 
handful  of  Company  As  men  returned 
to  the  regimental  line  after  lighting  free 
of  encirclement  north  of  the  Paeng- 
nvong,  and  Company  G,  after  its  en¬ 
gagement  at  the  west  end  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  line,  counted  no  more  than  one 
officer  and  sixty  men.  But  Reiser  had 
judged  the  Ch'ongch’on  valley  to  be  the 
more  critical  area.  Although  Freeman's 
3d  Battalion  could  have  been  sent  to 
Peploe,  Reiser  chose  not  to  commit  the 
last  of  his  reserves  to  the  line.2’5 

Peploe  thus  was  left  to  his  own  re¬ 
sources  in  defending  his  Paengnyong 
position.  However  he  decided  to  hold 
his  ground,  he  had  to  take  into  account 
that  no  north-south  road  served  his 
sector.  The  only  accessible  road  ran  lat¬ 
erally  close  behind  his  forward  units, 
westward  to  Rujang-dong  and  south¬ 
eastward  toward  Tokch’on  in  the  ROR 
II  Corps  sector.  In  setting  a  defense. 
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he  had  to  remain  north  of  this  road  to 
insure  the  receipt  of  supplies  and  to 
hold  open  an  exit  route  should  a  with¬ 
drawal  be  called.2'1 

By  noon  Peploe  knew  that  his  prob¬ 
lem  was  much  greater  than  just  hold¬ 
ing  a  road-poor  interior  position  with 
reduced  forces.  Fragmentary  reports 
made  it  clear  that  the  ROR  II  Corps 
had  been  under  attack  for  some  time, 
that  the  South  Koreans  were  not  hold¬ 
ing  their  positions,  and  that  the  38th 
Infantry  was  fast  becoming  the  right 
Hank  unit  not  only  of  the  2d  Division 
and  the  IX  Corps  but  also  of  the  Eighth 
Army. 

The  piecemeal  information  coming 
out  of  die  ROR  II  Corps  sector  left 
obscure  the  exact  chronology  of  the  at¬ 
tacks  against  General  Yu’s  forces.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  during  the  previous  night 
a  Chinese  regiment  had  skirted  the  2 1st 
Regiment  of  the  ROR  8th  Division  at 
the  far  right  of  the  Eighth  Army  front 
and  broken  through  the  Hank  position 
of  the  division’s  16th  Regiment  six  miles 
cast  of  Yongclong-ni.  A  sttonger  force 
of  two  regiments  at  the  same  time  infil¬ 
trated  the  ROR  from  at  the  center  of 
the  7th  Division’s  position  and  at  the 
boundary  between  the  7th  and  8th 
Divisions.  By  0800  on  the  26th  heavy 
enemy  pressure  had  developed  across 
the  entire  corps  front  except  in  the  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  3d  Regiment  on  the  west 
flank.  By  that  hour  the  8th  Division's 
21st  Regiment  on  the  corps  east  Hank 
had  given  up  its  position  and  moved 
south  to  Yongclong-ni,  and  its  10th 
Regiment  was  withdrawing  to  the  same 
area.  Elsewhere,  as  reported  at  that 
hour  by  the  IX  Corps  liaison  officer 
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with  General  Yu,  “things  are  slightly 
confused.”"’ 

In  the  late  morning  hours  the  Chi¬ 
nese  who  had  infiltrated  the  South  Ko¬ 
rean  front  moved  ten  miles  south  to 
Tokch'on,  blocked  the  road  serving  as 
the  main  ROK  supply  route  north  and 
south  of  town,  and  trapped  the  2d  Regi¬ 
ment  of  the  reserve  ROK  6th  Division 
inside.  Another  Chinese  regiment  at¬ 
tacked  south  between  the  5th  and  8th 
Regiments  of  the  ROK  7th  Division,  in¬ 
ducing  both  to  withdraw.  Since  the  8th 
Division  already  had  left  its  position, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  ROK  7th!s  5th 
and  8th  Regiments  left  only  the  3d 
Regiment  on  the  original  front.  The 
3d,  too,  soon  vacated  its  left  Hank  posi¬ 
tion  and  sought  safety  by  sliding  west¬ 
ward  into  the  IX  Corps  sector  behind 
the  positions  of  the  38th  Infantry.-*’ 

Thus,  near  noon  of  the  26th,  the 
ROK  II  Corps  front  folded.  General 
Yu  attempted  through  the  afternoon 
and  evening  to  establish  a  new  line  be¬ 
tween  Tokch’on  and  Yongdong-ni  but 
wtts  defeated  by  broken  communica¬ 
tions,  the  confusion  of  the  withdraw  ;ls, 
and  continued  enemy  pressure.  By  dark 
the  Chinese  who  had  come  through  the 
center  of  the  corps  front  fully  con¬ 
trolled  the  Tokch’on  area.  The  smaller 
group  that  had  come  in  from  the  north¬ 
east  had  seized  Yongdong-ni  and 
moved  south  another  four  miles  to  the 
village  of  Maengsan.  Yu  planned  next 
to  defend  Pukch’ang-ni,  twelve  miles 
south  of  Tokch’on,  at  the  junction  of 
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roads  leading  south  from  'Tokch’on  and 
southwest  from  Maengsan.  He  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  the  Pukch’ang-ni  area 
with  the  remaining  stiength  of  the  ROK 
6th  Division  and  while  holding  his  posi¬ 
tion  there  to  reorganize  his  7th  and  8th 
Divisions  as  the  remnants  drifted  south. 
But  until  and  unless  such  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  could  be  accomplished,  the  ROK 
II  Corps  could  not  be  considered  an 
effective  force.2' 

After  learning  of  the  collapse  of  the 
ROK  II  Corps,  Colonel  Peploc  bent  the 
,38th  Infantry’s  line.  Retaining  his  2d 
Battalion  in  its  western  position  above 
the  road  to  Kujang-dong,  he  pivoted 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment  on  Somin- 
dong,  a  village  near  the  center  of  his 
sector,  so  as  to  form  a  horseshoe-shapecl 
arc  running  from  his  existing  left  Hank 
eastward  to  Somin-dong,  then  south¬ 
east  along  the  high  ground  rising  west 
of  the  road  to  Tokch’on.  Peploe’s  forces 
completed  this  shift  by  1800,  thus  se¬ 
curing  the  regimental  supply  route  and 
the  Eighth  Army’s  new  right 

Peploe’s  adjustment,  of  course,  pro¬ 
tected  the  Hank  only  at  the  immediate 
front.  As  reports  of  the  ROK  II  Corps 
failure  reached  army  headquarters, 
General  Walker  moved  against  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  deeper  incursions  from  the 
northeast. 

From  Tokch’on  and  Maengsan,  two 
roads  entering  the  army  rear  were  open 
to  the  Chinese,  one  leading  west  from 
Tokch'on  to  Kunu-ri,  the  other  run¬ 
ning  deeper  through  Pukch’ang-ni  to 
Sunch’on.  To  block  the  deeper  route, 
Walker  relieved  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
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sion  from  protecting  supply  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  Kunu-ri  and  Sukch’on  areas 
(substituting  the  187th  Airborne  Regi¬ 
mental  Combat  Team  and  Philippine 
10th  Battalion  Combat  Team  for  that 
mission)  and  ordered  it  into  position  at 
Sunch’on  and  along  the  road  to  the  east. 
Division  commander  Maj.  Gen.  Ho¬ 
bart  R.  Gay  scheduled  the  move  to  be¬ 
gin  on  the  27th.29 

To  deny  the  Tokch'on— Kunu-ri  road, 
Walker  instructed  General  Coulter  to 
send  the  IX  Corps  reserve,  the  Turkish 
brigade,  from  Kunu-ri  eastward  over 
that  road  and  to  clear  Tokch’on.  Once 
Tokch’on  was  retaken,  Coulter  was  to 
place  the  Turks  in  defense  of  the  town 
and  tie  their  positions  to  those  of  the 
2d  Division  to  the  northwest.  Coulter 
moved  one  battalion  of  Turks  to  Wa- 
won,  about  ten  miles  east  to  Kunu-ri, 
before  midnight  and  planned  to  assem¬ 
ble  another  battalion  there  by  daylight. 
At  that  time  the  Turks  were  to  start  for 
Tokch'on.  Since  employing  the  Turkish 
brigade  would  leave  Coulter  with  few 
uncommitted  troops.  Walker  also  or¬ 
dered  the  British  27th  Brigade  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Coulter  from  the  I  Corps  and 
moved  to  Kunu-ri. 59 

While  Walker  was  able  to  draw  troops 
from  the  quieter  I  Coips  sector,  Gen¬ 
eral  Milburn  was  by  no  means  free  of 
the  threat  posed  by  the  Chinese  attacks. 
Although  the  24th  Division  far  out  on 
Route  1  appeared  to  have  an  opei  road 
to  the  Yalu  ahead  of  it,  any  advance 
would  perch  it  on  a  limb  that  could  be 
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chopped  off  by  a  deep  Chinese  pene¬ 
tration  farther  east.  Milburn  therefore 
ordered  General  Church’s  attack  to  a 
hall.  Church  meanwhile  committed  his 
5th  Regimental  Combat  Team  to  the 
right  of  his  two  regiments  on  Route  1 
in  a  gap  between  his  division  and  the 
ROK  1st  Division,  created  and  widened 
as  they  had  moved  forward  on  diver¬ 
gent  axes.  This  move  protected  against 
an  enemy  strike  from  the  T’aech’on 
area,  where  General  Paik’s  forces  had 
spent  a  difficult  day  beating  off  several 
strong  Chinese  attacks.51 

In  less  that  twenty-four  hours,  Chi¬ 
nese  attacks  thus  had  achieved  effects 
both  wide  and  deep.  Pile  Eighth 
Army’s  advance  had  been  brought  to  a 
full  halt;  the  ROK  II  Corps  had  been 
knocked  completely  out  of  position  and 
almost  completely  out  of  action;  and 
along  most  of  the  army  line,  command¬ 
ers  had  been  obliged  to  redeploy  forces 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  further  Chi¬ 
nese  gains.  By  the  night  of  the  26th, 
however,  no  one  at  Eighth  Army  head¬ 
quarters  had  concluded  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  had  opened  a  major  offensive. 
There  was  concern  over  the  collapse  of 
the  ROK  II  Corps  and  the  possibility 
that  the  Chinese  might  exploit  the 
South  Korean  withdrawals.  I  he  intelli¬ 
gence  staff  raised  the  estimate  of  Chi¬ 
nese  si  length  opposite  the  Eighth  Army 
from  54,000  to  101,000.  But  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy’s  most  likely  course 
of  action  continued  to  be  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  would  “conduct  an  active  defense 
in  depth  along  present  line  employing 
strong  local  counterattack.”52  In  Tokyo, 
Maj.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Willoughby,  the 
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Far  East  Command  G-2,  tended  to 
agree.  Reporting  to  Washington 
around  noon  on  the  26th,  he  stated  that 
“should  the  enemy  elect  to  fight  in  the 
interior  valleys,  a  slowing  down  of  the 
United  Nations  offensive  may  result.”33 
The  Chinese,  meanwhile,  prepared  to 
continue  what  they  called  their  Second 
Phase  Offensive. 

The  Second  Phase  Offensive 

In  opening  the  offensive  on  the  night 
of  the  25th,  XIII  Army  Group  com¬ 
mander  Li  Ticn-yu  had  aimed  his  main 
attack  at  the  IX  Corps,  in  particular  at 
the  2d  Division,  using  units  of  the  39lh 
and  -fOlh  Armies.  In  secondary  attacks, 
forces  of  the  38th  and  3 2d  Armies  had 
pushed  the  ROK  II  Corps  out  of  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  east  while  units  of  the  50th 
and  66th.  mainly  the  latter,  had 
launched  assaults  against  the  I  Corps 
in  the  west.  Li  now  planned  to  attack 
in  greater  strength.  His  western  effort 
was  to  contain  Milburn's  forces  while 
he  continued  his  main  attack  against 
Coulter  in  the  center,  and  he  now  plan¬ 
ned  to  exploit  the  ROK  II  Corps'  with¬ 
drawal  and  envelop  the  Eighth  Army 
from  the  east.31 

flic  Kill  Army  Group  struck  all  along 
the  Eighth  Army  line  during  the  night 
of  the  26th  arid  through  the  27th  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  west  Hank,  where  the  50th 
Army  was  under  instructions  to  contain 
the  24th  Division.  Other  than  aerial 
observers'  sightings  of  numerous  en¬ 
emy  groups  in  the  high  land  mass  above 
the  center  of  the  24 til's  sector,  General 
Church’s  forces  had  no  contact.3” 
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At  the  I  Corps  right,  Su  Ching-huai, 
the  66th  Army  commander,  struck  hard 
at  the  ROK  1st  Division  in  the  T’aech’on 
area.  Moving  strong  forces  down  the 
east  side  of  the  Taeryong  River  after 
dark  on  the  26th,  Su  quickly  pushed 
the  1 1th  Regiment  out  of  position  while 
a  smaller  force  hit  and  penetrated  the 
12th  Regiment  west  of  the  river.  The 
12th  counterattacked  and  restored  its 
position  by  daybreak,  and  General  Paik 
committed  the  15th  Regiment  to  help 
the  1 1th  on  the  east  side  of  the  Taer¬ 
yong.  But  Su  strengthened  his  attack 
through  the  27th  and  forced  the  two 
ROK  regiments  east  of  the  river  to  with- 
draw  five  miles. 

Su’s  attack  posed  a  distinct  threat  to 
the  24th  Division  since  its  continuation 
conceivably  could  carry  the  66th  Army 
along  the  cast  side  of  the  Taeryong 
through  the  24th’s  rear  area.  Such  a 
move  would  cut  off  General  Church’s 
troops,  all  west  of  the  river.  Against  this 
possibility,  Church  on  the  27th  moved 
the  1 9th  Infantry  from  Napch’ongjong 
northeastward  to  Pakch’on,  where  it 
would  be  centrally  located  in  the  corps 
sector  on  the  east  side  of  the  Taeryong 
in  good  position  to  block  to  the  north. 
He  also  pulled  back  the  2 1st  Regiment 
from  Chongju  to  Napch’ongjong.3' 

fhe  66th  Army  commander  had  had 
a  good  day,  advancing  five  miles,  forc¬ 
ing  the  commitment  of  the  ROK  1st 
Division  reserve,  and  inducing  a  t  car- 
ward  redeployment  within  the  24th 
Division.  In  addition,  Su’s  forces  ad¬ 
vancing  down  the  cast  side  ol  the 
Taeryong  had  uncovered  the  left  flank 
of  the  55th  Infantry  and  created  an  op- 
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portunity  to  envelop  the  25th  Division 
from  the  west.  This  open  flank  was  only 
one  of  the  problems  facing  the  IX 
Corps:  as  the  threat  developed  on  the 
west,  the  39th  and  40th  Annies  pressed 
the  main  attack  against  the  25th  and 
2d  Divisions  from  the  north,  and  the 
38lh  Army  started  west  toward  the  2d 
Division  to  exploit  its  previous  successes 
against  the  ROK  II  Corps. 

On  the  west  wing  of  the  main  effort, 
the  39th  Amy  attacked  south  astride  the 
Kuryong  River  during  the  first  hours 
of  the  27th  against  the  left  and  center 
of  the  25th  Division.  The  1 17 ill  Division 
of  the  39th  moved  down  the  west  side 
of  the  Kuryong  toward  the  35th  Infan¬ 
try  while  the  115th  and  1 16th  Divisions 
advanced  against  Task  Force  Wilson  on 
the  east  side.  Light  forces  leading  the 
1 17th  drove  in  the  35th’s  outposts 
around  0300,  and  an  hour  later  two 
regiments  assaulted  the  35th's  main 
defenses.  Supported  by  mortars  and 
machine  guns,  the  Chinese  dented  the 
regimental  line  but  lost  heavily — 374 
Chinese  bodies  later  were  counted  in 
front  of  the  position — and  broke  off 
the  engagement  around  0800. 38 

East  of  the  Kuryong,  the  leading 
forces  of  die  / 1 5lh  and  1 16tli  Divisions 
struck  Task  Force  Wilson  at  the  same 
hour  that  the  35th  Infantry’s  outposts 
were  hit.  The  initial  assault  carried 
some  Chinese  behind  the  task  force 
line,  and  after  first  contact  the  Chinese 
increased  their  attack  force  to  two  full 
regiments.19 

In  response  to  the  intensified  assaults 
on  the  task  force,  General  Kean  or¬ 
dered  forward  the  2d  Battalion,  27 th 
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Infantry,  assembled  in  reserve  three 
miles  behind  Wilson’s  front.  But  before 
the  2d  could  move,  some  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  who  had  gotten  in  rear  of  Wilson's 
line  reached  the  battalion’s  assembly 
area.  The  battalion  held  its  own  in  the 
ensuing  battle  but  was  unable  to  move 
north.  Others  from  the  same  enemy 
group  bypassed  the  2d  and  attacked  the 
Bth  Field  Artillery  Battalion  in  its  fir¬ 
ing  position  near  the  village  of  Ipsok, 
another  mile  south.  Electing  to  with¬ 
draw,  the  artillerymen  first  lowered  the 
tubes  of  their  105-mm.  howitzers  and 
fired  point-blank  into  the  attackers.  The 
howitzer  fire  along  with  that  of  small 
arms  and  automatic  weapons  stalled  the 
Chinese  and  enabled  the  battalion  to 
disengage  and  move  to  new  positions 
four  miles  to  the  south  without  losing 
equipment.10 

Unlike  the  I17lh  Division  west  of  the 
Kuryong,  the  two  divisions  on  the  cast 
disregarded  losses  and  launched  re¬ 
peated  assaults  against  Task  Force  Wil¬ 
son.  Judging  Wilson’s  position  no 
longer  tenable  and  wary  of  the  threat 
of  envelopment  posed  by  the  Chinese 
in  the  T'aech’on  area,  Kean  in  mid¬ 
morning  of  the  27th  ordered  his  divi¬ 
sion  to  withdraw  four  miles  to  an  east- 
west  line  running  through  Ipsok.  To 
strengthen  his  defense,  he  assigned  the 
27th  Infantry,  less  the  2d  Battalion,  to 
a  sector  of  the  new  line  between  Task 
Force  Wilson  and  the  24th  Infantry.11 

General  Wilson  used  the  2d  Battal¬ 
ion,  27th  Infantry,  to  cover  the  disen¬ 
gagement  of  his  task  force  and  by  1830 
had  his  units  in  'he  new  position.  By 
that  time  the  35th  and  24th  Regiments 
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on  the  flanks  had  completed  their  with¬ 
drawals,  and  Colonel  Michaelis  had 
taken  his  27th  Infantry  to  its  assigned 
sector.  Having  reached  the  lpsok  line, 
Kean  once  more  had  his  left  flank  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  ROK  1st  Division,  and  his 
forces  were  free,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  of  the  punishing  assaults  of  the 
3 9 lit  Army.  12 

On  the  east  wing  of  the  main  attack, 
the  40th  Army  struck  at  several  points 
along  the  2d  Division  front.  Shortly  af¬ 
ter  dark  on  the  26th,  Chinese  forces 
came  off  Chinaman’s  Hat  in  a  two¬ 
pronged  assault  on  the  23d  Infantry's 
position  just  cast  of  the  Ch'ongch’on. 
One  prong  penetrated  the  northeast¬ 
ern  corner  of  Colonel  Freeman’s  line 
and  reached  the  regimental  command 
post,  forcing  Freeman  and  his  staff  back 
to  the  1st  Battalion  command  post  a 
quarter-mile  south.  Freeman  counter¬ 
attacked,  using  Company  F,  in  regi¬ 
mental  reserve,  and  the  headquarters 
companies  of  the  regiment  and  of  both 
forward  battalions.  He  regained  the 
command  post  area  but  was  driven  out 
again  almost  immediately  by  fire  from 
the  surrounding  high  ground.1'5 

Electing  to  await  first  light  before  at¬ 
tacking  again,  Freeman  pulled  all  his 
forces  south  to  positions  around  the  1st 
Battalion  command  post.  At  dawn  the 
1st  and  2d  Battalions  returned  to  the 
former  regimental  headquarters  area, 
found  that  the  Chinese  had  withdrawn, 
and  recovered  most  of  the  headquat- 
ters  equipment  intact.  Through  the  re- 
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maindcr  of  the  day,  Freeman  worked 
to  reestablish  his  regiment  in  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  position  it  had  held 
the  previous  evening.'1'1 

An  hour  before  midnight  on  the 
26th,  another  strong  force  of  Chinese 
attacked  the  2d  Battalion,  9th  Infantry, 
near  the  center  of  the  regimental  line 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Ch’ongch’on. 
Supported  by  fire  from  mortars,  3.5- 
inch  rocket  launchers,  and  rccoilless 
rifles,  the  Chinese  loosened  the  2d  Bat¬ 
talion  from  its  position  and  pushed  it 
against  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  In 
disarray,  and  at  the  expense  of  some 
weapons  and  equipment,  the  battalion 
forded  the  river  and  entered  the  23d 
Infantry’s  area  about  the  time  Freeman 
was  making  his  first  attempt  to  regain 
his  command  post  site.  As  the  battalion 
crossed,  Colonel  Sloane,  the  regimen¬ 
tal  commander,  called  down  artillery 
fire  on  the  area  his  men  had  vacated, 
fhe  Chinese  neither  followed  the  bat¬ 
talion  across  the  Ch’ongch’on  nor 
turned  their  attack  against  any  other  of 
Sloane’s  units.'1'’ 

After  crossing  the  river,  the  men  of 
the  2d  Battalion  regained  some  order 
and  reassembled  by  midafternoon  near 
Kujang-dong.  Though  the  battalion  was 
by  no  means  primed  for  further  action, 
Colonel  Sloane  was  obliged  to  recom¬ 
mit  it  to  help  protect  his  left  flank, 
which  had  been  made  more  susceptible 
to  enemy  attack  by  the  25th  Division’s 
withdrawal  to  lpsok.  By  evening  of  (he 
27th  the  2d  Battalion  again  was  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Ch’ongch’on,  this  lime 
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at  the  extreme  left  of  the  regimental 
line."’ 

While  Sloane  and  Freeman  were  able 
to  concentrate  on  well-defined  enemy 
attacks,  Colonel  Peploe  to  their  right 
became  embroiled  in  a  melee  in  which 
the  Chinese  hit  the  38th  Infantry  from 
several  directions.  The  battle  developed 
in  a  west-lo-east  pattern  around  the 
38th's  arch  of  position  at  Somin-dong, 
starting  after  dark  on  the  26th  when 
Company  C  moved  west  to  restore  the 
former  Company  G  position  at  the  regi¬ 
mental  left.  The  company  had  gone 
only  part  way  when  it  was  surrounded 
and  split  by  Chinese  coming  from  the 
northwest.  Some  of  the  Chinese  passed 
by  the  encircled  company,  moved  east 
between  the  front  and  the  Kujang-dong 
road,  and  attacked  Companies  F  and 
L,  still  holding  the  regiment’s  central 
positions,  from  the  rear.  At  the  same 
time,  the  remainder  of  the  3d  Battal¬ 
ion  to  the  southeast  came  under  intense 
and  accurate  small  arms  fire  from  the 
east.17 

This  action  opened  a  series  of  con¬ 
fused  engagements  lasting  the  night 
and  the  daylight  hours  of  the  27th. 
Units  of  the  40th  Army  launched  hard 
assaults  on  the  38th  Infantry  from  the 
north  while  forces  of  the  3Slh  At  my 
came  out  of  the  ROK  II  Corps  sector 
in  strong  strikes  from  the  east.  Both 
attack  groups,  whose  total  strength  was 
estimated  as  high  as  two  divisions,  tried, 
with  some  success,  to  work  troops  in 
behind  Peploe’s  lines. ,s 
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As  Chinese  appeared  behind  the  lines 
and  as  companies  were  penetrated  or 
pushed  back,  Peploe  dispatched  what¬ 
ever  uncommitted  force  was  available 
at  a  given  moment  to  clear  the  rear  area 
or  plug  a  gap  at  the  front.  Battalions 
gradually  lost  identity  as  lettered  com¬ 
panies  became  intermingled.  Peploe 
used  the  ROK  3d  Regiment  for  extra 
help.  Instructions  down  the  chain  of 
command  from  army  had  given  him 
control  of  the  South  Korean  unit  after 
it  had  sideslipped  westward  out  of  the 
ROK  II  Corps  sector.  Assisted  by  the 
2d  Reconnaissance  Company,  which 
halted  most  of  the  withdrawing  South 
Koreans  by  blocking  the  Kujang-dong 
road  not  far  behind  the  38th’s  lines, 
Peploe  assembled  the  bulk  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  and  inserted  it  piecemeal  in  his 
arc  of  defenses.19 

Notwithstanding  these  additional 
troops,  Peploe  lost  ground  on  both  the 
north  and  east,  and  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  27th  he  ordered  a  withdrawal  into 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  sector.  Executing  a  covered 
withdrawal,  the  38th  and  ROK  3d  Regi¬ 
ments  at  dusk  occupied  a  perimeter  two 
miles  in  diameter  centered  midway  be¬ 
tween  Kujang-dong  and  Somin-dong. 
The  new  position  allowed  Peploe’s  men 
still  to  cover  the  Kujang-dong  road,  and 
the  withdrawal  gave  them  a  respite 
from  attack. 1(1 

General  Keiser  meanwhile  decided 
that  the  2d  Division  could  improve  its 
chances  of  stopping  the  Chinese  by 
withdrawing  into  a  shorter  and  tighter 
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line  centered  on  the  Ch’ongch'on  just 
above  Kujang-dong  and  lying  across  a 
series  of  hilltops  front  a  point  three 
miles  west  of  the  river  to  a  point  four 
miles  southeast  of  it.  The  23cl  Infan¬ 
try  was  to  defend  the  left  half  of  the 
line,  including  the  east  bank  of  the 
Ch'ongch’on,  while  the  ,38th  Infantry 
refused  the  flank  on  the  right.  The  9th 
Infantry  was  to  assemble  itt  reserve,  its 
bulk  at  Yongdam-ni  five  miles  below 
Kujang-dong  and  one  battalion  at  Pug- 
won  another  five  miles  south.  Reiser 
ordered  the  move  to  the  new  line  to 
begin  the  following  day.51 

The  Threat  of  Envelopment 

By  nightfall  on  the  27th  there  was 
little  question  anywhere  in  the  Eighth 
Army  that  the  Chinese  were  on  the 
offensive.  The  army  G-2,  Colonel 
Tarkenton.  hedged  a  bit,  describing  the 
simultaneous  attacks  across  the  army 
front  and  especially  the  strong  daylight 
attacks  against  the  38th  Infantry  as  hav¬ 
ing  the  "appearance"  of  a  planned  en¬ 
emy  offensive.  To  Col.  John  A.  Dabney, 
the  tinny  G-3,  it  was  “evident  that  the 
UN  offensive  of  24  November  had 
merely  anticipated  a  similar  full-scale 
enemy  offensive  by  about  two  days."52 

Plans  for  continuing  the  Eighth 
Army  offensive  were  not  yet  canceled. 
But  the  adjustment  of  troop  disposi¬ 
tions  to  block  further  Chinese  gains  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  In  the  IX  Corps 
sector,  General  Kean  already  had 
pulled  the  25th  Division  to  the  Ipsok 
line  and  General  Reiser  had  ordered 
the  2d  Division  to  consolidate  at 
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Kujang-dong.  In  the  I  Corps  sector, 
General  Milburn  had  drawn  up  orders 
for  a  five-mile  withdrawal  on  the  28th 
by  the  24th  Division  and  ROK  1 2th 
Regiment  so  that  he  would  have  a  more 
closely  knit  position  on  line  with  the 
remainder  of  the  ROK  1st  Division, 
which  had  been  pushed  back  at  the  1 
Corps  right.53 

General  Walker’s  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  in  particular  to  the  threat  of  en¬ 
velopment  from  the  east.  That  the  ROK 
II  Corps  could  establish  effective  de¬ 
fenses  at  Puckch’ang-ni  was  a  forlorn 
hope.  Although  General  Yu  had  recov¬ 
ered  straggling  troops  of  the  ROK  7th 
and  8th  Divisions,  no  organized  units 
of  the  two  divisions  had  reached  the 
Pukch’ang-ni  area.  Yu  had  new  plans 
for  establishing  a  delaying  position  at 
Pukch’ang-ni  and  a  defensive  perime¬ 
ter  three  miles  south  of  the  town  with 
the  7th  and  19th  Regiments  of  the  ROK 
6th  Division.  But  since  Yu’s  corps  truly 
was  defunct,  General  Walker  revised 
his  corps  sector  assignments  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  to  give  General 
Coulter's  IX  Corps  responsibility  for 
Yu’s  area.  ’ 1 

While  widening  Coulter’s  sector  on 
the  east,  Walker  reduced  it  on  the  west 
by  attaching  the  25th  Division  to  the  I 
Corps.  He  marked  what  had  been  the 
boundary  between  the  25th  and  2d  Di¬ 
visions  as  the  new  boundary  between 
the  I  and  IX  Corps  and  extended  it 
south  past  Kunu-ri  and  Sunch'on,  with 
the  two  towns  and  the  connecting  road 
resting  in  the  IX  Corps  sector.  To  unify 
fully  t lie  effort  to  block  enemy  incur¬ 
sions  from  the  northeast  and  east,  he 
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attached  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  to  the 
IX  Corps  and  directed  General  Yu  to 
give  Coulter  his  “most  effective  division, 
or  composite  . . .  equivalent.”  With  these 
adjustments,  the  IX  Corps  order  of  bat¬ 
tle  at  dark  on  the  27th  included  tiie  2d 
Division,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  Turkish 
brigade,  British  27th  Brigade,  and  the 
ROK  6th  Division.' 

General  Gay  meanwhile  had  placed 
two  regiments  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion  east  of  Sunch’on.  The  8th  Cavalry 
was  assembled  at  Sinch'ang-ni,  twelve 
miles  east  of  Sunch’on,  and  7th  Cav¬ 
alry  was  in  position  astride  the  Sunch'on 
road  at  Kujong-ni.  fifteen  miles  cast 
and  slightly  north  of  Sunch’on.  Gay’s 
newest  orders,  received  from  Walker 
just  before  the  division  was  attached  to 
the  IX  Corps,  called  for  a  seven-mile 
advance  on  the  28th  to  the  Pukch’ang- 
ni  area  where  the  cavalrymen  were  to 
unite  with  the  ROK  6th  Division  in 
blocking  the  road  to  Sunch’on.'’0 

Northwest  of  the  cavalry  division, 
across  twenty  miles  of  ridges  relieved 
only  by  a  westward-flowing  stretch  of 
the  Taedong  River,  the  Turkish  bri¬ 
gade  blocked  the  Kunu-ri  road  from  a 
position  at  Wawon.  Early  on  the  27th 
the  Turks,  accompanied  by  a  platoon 
of  tanks  from  the  72d  Tank  Battalion, 
had  started  east  f  rom  Wawon  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  Walker’s  previous  orders  to 
clear  Tokch’on.  But  General  Coulter, 
with  Walker's  approval,  halted  this 
move  near  midday  after  receiving  sev¬ 
eral  reports  of  an  enemy  regiment 
moving  westward  from  the  direction 
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of  Tokch'on.  To  forestall  a  meeting 
engagement  between  the  untried 
Turks  and  the  approaching  enemy 
force,  Coulter  instructed  the  brigade 
commander,  Brig.  Gen.  Tahsin  Yasici, 
to  place  his  unit  in  defenses  seven 
miles  east  of  Wawon.  Misunderstanding 
Coulter’s  message,  General  Yasici 
turned  his  forces  around  and  took 
them  to  positions  astride  the  Kunu-ri 
road  just  east  of  Wawon.  This  left  the 
Turks  approximately  where  they  had 
first  assembled,  ten  miles  east  of  Kunu- 
ri,  and  now  eight  miles  south  of  the 
perimeter  into  which  Colonel  Peploe 
had  drawn  his  38th  and  ROK  3d 
Regiments.” 

The  position  of  the  'Turkish  brigade, 
regardless  of  Yasici’s  error,  and  the 
positions  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
and  ROK  6th  Division  out  along  the 
Sunch’on  road  provided  at  least  some 
protection  against  an  envelopment  by 
blocking  the  likely  axes  of  enemy  ap¬ 
proach.  By  morning  of  28  November, 
in  any  case,  General  Walker’s  attention 
was  diverted  to  his  northern  front 
where  during  the  night  and  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours  his  forces  again  absorbed 
strong  attacks  near  Taech’on,  in  the 
Ch’ongch’on  valley,  and  at  the  army 
east  Hank. 

In  the  west,  the  66///  and  39tli  Armies 
teamed  on  attack  southeast  and  south 
between  the  Taeryong  and  Kuryong 
rivers  around  midnight  on  the  27th. 
Each  at  my  drove  toward  Yongsan- 
dong,  a  village  centered  between  the 
two  rivers  five  miles  behind  the  right 
of  the  ROK  1st  Division  and  the  left  of 
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the  25th  Division.  Situated  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  roads  serving  the  flank  units 
of  the  two  divisions,  Yongsan-dong  was 
a  choice  objective.  Its  seizure  not  only 
would  cut  both  routes  but  also  would 
give  the  Chinese  access  to  good  roads 
leading  to  Ch’ongch'on  River  crossings 
some  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  and 
southeast  near  Anju  and  Kunu-ri. 

The  66th  Army  enjoyed  rapid  success 
against  the  reduced  numbers  of  the 
ROK  1 1th  and  15th  Regiments.  Attack¬ 
ing  east  and  south,  the  army  occupied 
Yongsan-dong  and,  before  casing  its  at¬ 
tack  near  dawn,  drove  the  South  Ko¬ 
reans  one  to  two  miles  below  the  village. 
The  ROK.  ground  loss,  as  on  the  day 
before,  uncovered  the  left  (lank  of  the 
25th  Division.  The  Hank  was  exposed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  39lh  Army 
pushed  a  strong  attack  down  the  west 
side  of  the  Kuryong  against  the  35th 
Infantry. 

In  response  to  both  threats.  General 
Kean  ordered  Col.  Henry  G.  Fisher, 
commander  of  the  35th  Infantry,  to 
pull  his  regiment  four  miles  southeast 
behind  the  Kuryong.  Phis  move  would 
face  the  35th  to  the  northwest,  thus 
would  refuse  the  division’s  left  flank, 
and  since  the  new  line  crossed  the  road 
leading  southeast  from  Yongsan-dong, 
would  obstruct  any  Chinese  attempt  on 
Kunu-ri.  After  the  Chinese  assaults 
against  the  35th  subsided  around  day¬ 
light,  the  regiment  started  south,  battal¬ 
ions  in  column,  over  a  route  leading 
through  Yongsan-dong.  Unaware  that 
the  Chinese  had  taken  the  village,  the 
column  was  surprised  by  enemy  fire. 
(Vuphie*  WCr(‘  PdI  but  l^rcr(' 

number  of  vehicles  was  lost  as  the 
battalions  fought  through,  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Fisher  spent  several  hours  reassem¬ 


bling  his  regiment  near  the  village  of 
Yongbyon  east  of  the  Kuryong.5 

The  39lh  Army  also  sent  forces  down 
the  east  side  of  the  Kuryong  against 
Task  Force  Wilson.  By  dawn  Wilson 
had  withdrawn  from  contact  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  immediately  northeast  of  the  35th 
Infantry’s  new  location.  General  Kean 
meanwhile  moved  the  27th  Infantry  to 
positions  in  line  with  and  to  the  right 
of  Wilson’s  force. :,l') 

The  total  result  of  the  Chinese  at¬ 
tacks  against  the  1  Corps  through  the 
night  of  the  27th  was  a  wedge  driven 
about  five  miles  between  the  Taeryong 
and  the  Kuryong.  Any  deepening  of 
the  wedge  portended  the  isolation  of 
General  Milburn’s  forces  west  of  the 
Taeryong  and  the  envelopment  of 
those  behind  the  Kuryong. 

In  the  IX  Corps  sector,  the  40tli  and 
567//  Armies  repeated  the  pattern  of  their 
previous  attacks  by  launching  several 
regimental  assaults  against  the  2d  Divi¬ 
sion  during  the  night  and  in  the  first 
daylight  hours  of  the  28th.  West  of  the 
Ch’ongch’on,  two  Chinese  regiments 
concentrated  on  the  2d  Engineer  Com¬ 
bat  Battalion  and  1st  Battalion  of  the 
9lh  Infantry.  Both  battalions  withdrew 
across  the  Ch’ongch'on.  East  of  the 
river,  three  enemy  regiments  took 
turns  hitting  the  38th  Infantry  from 
the  north  and  cast,  gradually  forcing 
Colonel  Peploe's  forces  toward  Kujang- 
dong.  As  a  total  effect,  the  pressure 
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from  the  northwest  against  the  9th  In¬ 
fantry  and  from  the  north  and  east  on 
the  38th  Infantry  was  folding  the  wings 
of  the  2d  Division’s  defense. W) 

Attacks  against  the  98th  Infantry 
were  still  in  progress  at  midmorning 
when  General  Walker  radioed  with¬ 
drawal  orders  to  General  Milburn  and 
General  Coulter.  Electing  to  break 
contact  long  enough  to  organize  more 
effective  defenses,  Walker  instructed 
Milburn  to  occupy  a  bridgehead  over 
the  Ch’ongch'on  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  north  to  Pakch’on,  then  east 
to  the  river.  Coulter  was  to  defend  a 
line  from  Pugwon,  on  the  lower  bank 
of  the  Ch’ongch'on  five  miles  above 
Kunu-ri,  southeast  to  the  village  of 
T’aeul-li  near  the  Eighth  Artny-X  Corps 
boundary.  The  line  cut  all  likely  Chi¬ 
nese  axes  of  advance,  including  a  road 
passing  through  T’aeul-li  which  might 
be  used  in  a  deep  strike  at  P’yongyang.(>l 

The  withdrawal  was  under  way  by 
midaflernoon.  In  the  I  Corps  sector. 
General  Milburn  used  the  ROK  1st 
Division  as  cover  while  the  24th  and 
25th  Divisions  moved  back  to  the 
Ch'ongch’on  bridgehead.  General  Paik 
employed  his  1 1th  and  1 5th  Regiments 
in  the  covering  operations  while  his 
12th  Regiment  moved  to  a  bridgehead 
sector  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
Taeryong  to  a  point  four  miles  due 
south  of  Yongsan-dong.  Behind  Paik’s 
cover,  the  24th  Division  withdrew  easily. 
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At  the  new  line,  the  21st  Regiment 
refused  die  west  flank  from  a  semi¬ 
circular  position  west  of  the  Taeryong 
that  blocked  Route  1  at  the  left  and 
touched  the  Taeryong  at  the  right  just 
opposite  the  ROK  12th  Regiment. 
General  Church  assembled  his  remain¬ 
ing  forces  east  of  the  Taeryong  around 
Pakch’on.0' 

At  the  1  Corps  right,  General  Kean 
broke  contact  with  the  39lh  Army  by 
pulling  the  25th  Division  some  two 
miles  south.  Dissolving  Task  Force 
Wilson,  he  faced  all  three  regiments  to 
the  north  astride  the  Kuryong.  The 
35th  Infantry  returned  to  the  west  side 
of  the  river  and  occupied  positions  ad¬ 
joining  those  of  the  ROK  12th  Regi¬ 
ment.  Eastward  from  the  Kuryong  to  a 
point  just  short  of  the  west  bank  ol  the 
Ch’otigch’on  opposite  Pugwon,  the  27th 
and  24th  Regiments  barred  the  road 
leading  southward  from  Yongbyon  to 
the  Ch’ongch'on  crossing  three  miles 
below  their  position  and  to  Kunu-ri 
seven  miles  south.*’3 

At  nightfall  on  the  28th,  as  the  1 
Corps  completed  its  occupation  of  the 
Pakch'on-Pugwon  sector  of  the  new 
army  line,  the  South  Koreans  cover¬ 
ing  the  withdrawal  were  still  for¬ 
ward  between  the  Taeryong  River  and 
Yongsan-dong.  The  two  regiments  had 
fought  off  forces  of  the  66lh  Army 
through  most  of  the  day,  the  1 5th  Regi¬ 
ment  actually  managing  to  regain  the 
Yongsan-dong  crossroads.  General  Paik 
kept  them  where  they  were,  instruct¬ 
ing  them  to  withdraw  to  the  bridge¬ 
head  after  daylight  on  the  29th.*’1 


l  Cot  p\  Opn  Dus  2h  anti  27.  28  Nov  50:  !  Corps 
FORs  23 1  and  232. 28  Nov  50:  2-ltli  Div  Wl).  Nov  50. 
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In  the  IX  Corps  sector,  General 
Coulter  directed  the  2d  Division  to  de¬ 
lay  the  Chinese  as  long  as  possible  as  it 
withdrew  to  positions  between  Pugwon 
and  the  Turkish  brigade  at  Wawon. 
Coulter  attached  the  Turks  to  General 
Reiser  to  unify  control  in  the  Pugwon- 
Wawon  sector  and,  as  a  final  feature 
of  the  corps  withdrawal,  moved  the 
reserve  British  27th  Brigade  from 
Kunu-ri  to  Chasan,  five  miles  south  of 
Sunch'on,  where  it  would  be  centrally 
located  to  assist  either  the  2d  Division 
or  the  1st  Cavalry  Division.  The  cav¬ 
alrymen  were  to  advance  up  the 
Sunch'on  road,  not  withdraw,  to  join 
the  ROK  6th  Division  in  defenses  near 
Pukch’ang-ni.  For  the  time  being, 
Coulter  issued  no  instructions  for 
placing  troops  far  out  to  the  east  at 
Taeul-li.*’5 

General  Reiser  planned  to  occupy  his 
new  sector  by  placing  the  9th  Infantry 
temporarily  at  Pugwon  and  the  88th 
Infantry  and  ROR  3d  Regiment  about 
four  miles  north  and  northeast  of 
Runu-ri  between  the  9th  Infantry  and 
the  Turks  at  Wawon.  The  23d  Infan¬ 
try  and  the  72d  Tank  Battalion  were  to 
cover  these  moves  and  fight  a  delaying 
action  as  they  themselves  withdrew. 
The  23d,  once  it  reached  Pugwon,  was 
to  relieve  the  9th  Infantry,  and  the  9th, 
now  severely  reduced  by  casualties,  was 
then  to  go  into  division  reserve.*’*’ 

Reiser  was  unable  to  act  al!  of  his 

u 

units  into  their  new  positions  on  the 

IX  Coips  Opn  ()  f>.  28  Nm  50:  IX  Coips  \V1).  28 
Nm  ;>0. 

w’  t  he-  iirrouiil  of  die  2d  Division  operations  on  28 
Novembci  is  based  on  die  following  soiiico  2d  l)n 
Opn  O  12.  28  Nor  50.  2d  Dir  WD.  Nov  50.  Hist,  Dili 
Inf.  Nov  50;  Comd  Rpi,  23d  Inf.  Nov  50.  38ili  Inf 
Comd  Rpi.  Nor  5*):  72<l  Tk  Bn  Comd  and  Unit  Hist 
Rpi,  Nov  50. 


28th  because  of  the  time  const,  ned 
in  moving  four  regiments  down  the 
Ch’ongch’on  valley  road.  Much  ol  the 
time  the  road  between  Rujang-dong 
and  Runu-ri  was  the  scene  of  a  light 
traffic  jam. 

The  38th  and  ROR  3d  Regiments  led 
the  withdrawal.  Breaking  away  from 
Chinese  pressing  from  the  north  and 
east,  Colonel  Peploe  took  his  forces  west 
to  Rujang-dong,  then  south  to  an  as¬ 
sembly  about  a  mile  cast  and  slightly 
south  of  Runu-ri.  Since  it  was  then 
2000.  he  elected  to  await  daylight  be¬ 
fore  occupying  his  new'  positions  above 
Runu-ri. 

Behind  Peploe,  the  9th  Infantry  re- 
crossed  the  Ch’ongch’on  onto  the  val¬ 
ley  road  and  marched  south  to  Pugwon, 
arriving  about  2300.  From  Pugw'on, 
Colonel  Sloane  deployed  his  1st  Banal-- 
ion  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ch’ongch’on 
opposite  the  town  and  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  right  rev*  of  the  29th  Infantry,  25th 
Division.  <  dow  the  river,  Sloane's  3d 
Battalion  occupied  high  ground  a  mile 
south  of  Pugwon  and  the  2d  Battalion 
blocked  the  valley  road  from  positions 
a  mile  above  town. 

At  the  tail  of  Peploe’s  column  and 
again  at  the  rear  of  Sloane's  forces, 
Colonel  Freeman  had  tacked  on  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  23d  Infantry.  In  prepant- 
lion  for  relieving  the  9th  Infantry,  these 
two  battalions  assembled  tw’o  miles 
below  Pugwon.  Freeman’s  remaining 
forces,  the  1st  Battalion  and  the  72(1 
tankers,  brought  up  the  division  rear, 
fighting  off  Chinese  who  sensed 
Reiser’s  move  and  began  trailing  the 
slow  withdrawal.  Company  A,  Free¬ 
man’s  rear  guard,  deployed  at  least  five 
limes  against  enemy  assaults.  With  40th 
Army  troops  close  behind,  f  reeman's  in¬ 
fantry  and  armored  troops  passed  be- 
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hind  the  2d  Battalion,  9th  Infantry,  at 
2330. 

Reiser  planned  to  complete  his  de¬ 
ployment  between  Pugwon  and  Wawon 
after  daylight  on  the  29th,  but  events 
dictated  otherwise.  The  40  th  Army 
forces  that  had  trailed  the  division’s 
withdrawal  began  pushing  the  2d  Bat¬ 
talion.  9th  Infantry,  behind  Pugwon 
around  midnight.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  division  line,  the  Turkish  bri¬ 
gade  completed  a  three-mile  with¬ 
drawal  to  the  village  of  Sinnim-ni  just 
before  midnight  following  a  series  of 
engagements  with  forces  of  the  38th 
Army  at  Wawon.'*' 

Though  General  Yasici  had  held  his 
ground  against  the  Chinese,  he  chose 
to  withdraw  west  to  Sinnim-ni  at  dark — 
a  move  that  did  not  conform  with  or¬ 
ders  for  a  new  line  through  Wawon.  A 
lack  of  communications  explained  this 
second  instance  in  which  Turk  tactics 
were  contrary  to  instructions.  When 
General  Coulter  sent  the  Turks  toward 
Tokch'on.  the  brigade  had  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  Coulter's  headquarters  by  ra¬ 
dio  and  wire.  But  similar  connections 
did  not  exist  between  Reiser's  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  Turks  when  the  latter 
were  attached  to  the  2d  Division.  Nei¬ 
ther  Yasici  nor  his  advisers  knew  of  the 
brigade’s  attachment  to  the  2d  Division 
until  very  late  on  the  28th,  and  their 
wire  and  radio  contacts  with  corps  were 

Al  Ic.im  one  of  (lie  Wawon  engagement;.  pit  '<•<! 
u>  haie  been  a  raw  of  mistaken  ideiiiitv  when  >25 
“pnstmeiv’’  'em  to  the  teat  b\  the  I  inks  tinned  out 
to  lie  membcisofthe  ItOK  Cult  and  7th  Divisions.  The 
South  Koieans  appamilb  moved  nest  alter  being 
squeezed  out  of  fokih'on  and  blundered  into  the 
1  inks  either  ahead  of  ot  amidst  the  Chinese  assaults 
on  the  btigade.  See  IX  (Imps  C.2  Spot  Kpis  8252.  28 
Nov  50.  and  3301.  29  Nov  50:  2d  Div  (3  Jnl.  2S  Nov 
50;  2(1  Div  ('.2  |nl.  Ian rv  J— 1-1-17.  28  Nov  50:  Mono. 
"I  tnkish  L'.N.  Biignde  Advison  (.limp,  20  Novem¬ 
ber  1050-18  December  1050."  copv  in  (.Mil. 


out  at  the  time  Yasici  ordered  the  with¬ 
drawal  to  Sinnim-ni.'*8 

Not  long  after  midnight,  38th  Army 
forces  reached  Sinnim-ni  and  reopened 
their  assaults  against  the  Turks.  Hence, 
both  Wawon  and  Pugwon,  the  anchor 
points  of  the  line  assigned  to  the  2d 
Division,  were  gone.  General  Reiser’s 
alternative  would  be  to  organize  de¬ 
fenses  closer  to  Runu-ri,  how  close  de¬ 
pending  on  the  outcome  of  the  continu¬ 
ing  attacks  on  both  Hanks. 

Southeast  of  the  Turks,  General  Gay 
moved  none  of  his  cavalrymen  forward 
to  the  ROR  6th  Division's  position  three 
miles  below  Pukch’ang-ni.  Although 
Gay  had  been  instructed  to  do  so  on 
the  28lh.  he  elected  to  wait  until  the 
5th  Cavalry,  then  marching  south  out 
of  the  Runu-ri  area,  completed  its  move 
into  the  division's  sector. 

The  5th  Cavalry  had  started  that 
morning,  moving  south  over  a  road 
from  Raech’oh,  five  miles  east  of 
Runu-ri.  Near  the  village  of  Samso-ri, 
seven  miles  below  Kacch’on,  about  a 
hundred  Chinese  in  the  bordering  high 
ground  opened  small  arms  and  ma¬ 
chine  gun  fire  on  the  intelligence  and 
reconnaissance  platoon  leading  the 
regiment.  Only  the  platoon  sergeant 
and  three  men  escaped.  The  2d  Bat¬ 
talion.  following  the  platoon,  deployed 
in  the  high  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  and  attacked  south  to  clear  the 

encmv  block  but  encountered  an  even 

/ 

larger  force  and  failed  to  advance.  Re¬ 
formin'!:  on  the  road,  the  cavalrymen 
b)  passed  the  enemy  roadblock  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  toward  Sunch’on.  Because  of 
this  entanglement  at  Samso-ri,  the  regi- 
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mcnl  was  still  assembling  near  Sunch’on 
Ions?  after  dark  on  the  28lh.W) 

As  a  result  of  Gay’s  decision  to  wait 
for  the  5th,  the  7th  Cavalry,  ear¬ 
marked  to  join  the  South  Koreans  be¬ 
low  Pukch'ang-ni,  stood  fast  at 
Kujong-ni,  seven  miles  below  the  ROK 
position.  The  regiment  was  now  to 
move  forward  on  the  29th.  The  5th 
Cavalry  meanwhile  was  to  organize  de¬ 
fenses  north  of  Sunch'on,  and  the  8th 
Cavalry  was  to  move  from  Sinch’ang-ni 
to  Songch’on  and  block  the  area’s  main 
lateral  roacl.  which  passed  through 
Songch’on  and  reached  Pyongyang.'0 

Gay’s  delay  in  reinforcing  the  ROK 
6th  Division  below  Pukch'ang-ni,  the 
Turk  withdrawal  from  Wawon,  and  the 
loss  of  Pugwon  in  the  Ch'ongch’on  val¬ 
ley  all  worked  against  the  rather  high 
hopes  General  Walker  held  for  the  line 
he  had  delineated.  While  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  to  that  line,  he  also  had  in¬ 
structed  his  forces  to  prepare  for  "the 
Eighth  Army_ resumption  of  offensive 
at  early  date.”'1  With  a  bridgehead  over 
the  Ch’ongch’on  and  with  all  main 
roads  blocked,  he  hoped  that  lie  could 
turn  back  the  Chinese  and  then  revital¬ 
ize  his  own  march  to  the  border. 

Any  such  achievement,  even  of  turn¬ 
ing  back  the  Chinese,  began  to  appear 
doubtful  long  before  the  IX  Corps’ 
problems  arose.  By  midda)  Walker  had 
ample  evidence  of  a  strong  Chinese 
push  toward  Sunch'on.  Aerial  observ¬ 
ers  saw  at  least  four  enemy  regiments 
pass  southward  through  Pukch'ang-ni 

""fall  Cav  WI).  28  Nos  50;  5ih  Cav  S2-S3  Jut.  28 
Nos  50. 

70  IX  Coips  05  Spoi  Rpis  1002  and  1071.  28  Nov 
50;  1st  Cav  I)is  I’OR  878.  28  Nov  50;  7ih  Cav  llisi 
Rpl.  Nov  50:  8ih  Cav  G3  |nl.  28  Nov  50. 

71  Rad.  OX  8005 1  KGO'o.  CO  Kigluh  Aim>  lo  CC. 
IX  Coips  cl  at..  28  Nov  50. 


toward  the  ROK  6th  Division’s  position 
below  town.  In  the  hills  live  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Pukch’ang-ni  they  saw  what  they 
believed  to  be  two  thousand  enemy 
cavalrymen,  and  they  reported  another 
enemy  force  to  be  moving  north  from 
Songch’on  toward  the  7th  Cavalry  at 
Kujong-ni.  Although  a  sortie  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Gay’s  16th  Reconnaissance  Com¬ 
pany  revealed  no  large  force  in  the 
Songch’on  area,  the  reconnaissance 
troops  did  discover  and  kill  ten  enemy 
soldiers  in  the  town.'" 

Against  this  growing  threat  of  a  deep 
envelopment,  Walker  ordered  General 
Milburn  to  transfer  all  bin  one  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  24  th  Division  to  the  IX 
Corps  and  to  dispatch  it  to  Sunch’on  as 
soon  as  all  I  Corps  forces  reached  the 
bridgehead  line  lo  which  they  were  then 
withdrawing.  To  compensate  this  re¬ 
duction  of  Milburn’s  forces,  Walker 
alerted  the  British  29th  Brigade  for  a 
northward  move  to  Anju  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  I  Corps.'3 

The  Turkish  brigade’s  engagements 
with  38lh  Army  forces  at  Wawon  made 
it  clear  that  the  northern  wing  of  the 
XIII  Amy  Group's  enveloping  force  was 
headed  for  Kunu-ri.  From  till  the  evi¬ 
dence  reaching  the  armv  G-2  on  the 
28th,  Colonel  Tarkenton  judged  that 
the  Chinese  would  sustain  their  pres¬ 
sure  against  Kunu-ri  and  would  attempt 
to  envelop  the  Eighth  Army  via  the 
Sunch’on  road.  He  placed  in  a  ’‘maybe" 

72  Kigluh  Ai my  1’IR  189,  28  Nov  50;  Kigluh  Armv 
GS  |nf  28  Nov  50:  1st  Cav  l)iv  GS  |nl.  28  Nov  50. 

71  Rad.  GX  30051  KGOO.  C!G  Kigluh  Armv  to  CG 
IX  Coips  cl  at..  28  Nov  50:  Rad.  GX  30058  KGOO. 
CG  Kiglitli  Aimv  to  CG  I  Corps  cl  at..  28  Nov  50: 
Rad.  GX  30001  KGOO.  CG  Kiglitli  Ai  my  lo  CO  29lli 
Itiil  Brig,  28  Nov  50;  Rad.  GX  30008  KGOO.  CG 
Kigluh  Army  lo  (XI  I  Coips  cl  al  .  28  Nov  50:  Rad, 
GX  30008  KGOO,  (XI  Kigluh  A  rim  lo  CG  I  Corps  cl 
al.,  28  Nov  50. 
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category  a  deep  enemy  strike  at  Pyong¬ 
yang  through  Songch’on.  The  possibil¬ 
ity  of  these  maneuvers  was  increased 
by  the  findings  of  observers  flying  over 
enemy  territory  above  Tokch’on.  In 
that  area  they  sighted  a  “continuous 
train”  of  enemy  troops  moving  south 
in  small  groups  through  gullies,  down 
ridgelines,  and  over  all  roads  and 
trails/'1  The  commander  of  the  XIII 
Army  Group  obviously  knew  the  maxims 
of  offensive  operations.  Having  gained 
an  advantage  over  Walker  by  turning 
the  Eighth  Army’s  east  flank,  he  now 
was  hurriedly  reinforcing  his  effort  in 
the  zone  where  so  far  he  had  achieved 
the  greatest  success. 

Tarkenton’s  conclusions  were  almost 
exactly  what  the  enemy  group  com¬ 
mander  had  in  mind.  Li  indeed  was 
shifting  the  emphasis  of  his  attack  from 
a  penetration  of  the  Eighth  Army  line 
in  the  Ch’ongch’on  valley  to  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  his  gains  in  the  former  ROK 
1 1  Corps  sector.  His  4 2d  Army,  in  greater 
strength,  was  swinging  southwest  to¬ 
ward  Sunch’on,  and  the  bulk  of  his  38th 
Army  was  now  headed  for  Kunu-ri, 
from  the  east  and  northeast/3 

The  5th  Cavalry’s  engagement  with 
the  roadblock  at  Samso-ri  introduced 
an  important  feature  of  Li’s  plans.  The 
cavalrymen  estimated  the  force  they 
had  encountered  at  anywhere  from  a 
battalion  to  a  regiment,  but  even  the 
top  estimate  was  only  half  what  the  Chi¬ 
nese  intended  to  emplace  there.  When 

l'  Eighth  Ami)  1'IU  IS!).  28  Nov  f><). 
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the  38th  Army  had  turned  west  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  collapse  of  the  ROK  II  Corps, 
Li  had  ordered  the  entire  army  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  Samso-ri  area  and  cut  off 
UNC  forces  withdrawing  via  roads 
leading  south  out  of  Kunu-ri.  Colonel 
Peploe’s  quick  action  in  turning  the 
38th  Infantry  to  refuse  the  army  flank 
and  General  Walker’s  employment  of 
the  Turkish  brigade  at  Wawon  appar¬ 
ently  had  pulled  most  of  the  38th  away. 
On  the  28th,  in  any  event,  just  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  113th  Division  remained 
under  orders  to  block  the  roads  below 
Kunu-ri.  But  two  regiments  in  a  well- 
set  ambuscade  could  raise  havoc  with 
any  withdrawing  Eighth  Army  column, 
and  their  most  likely  victim,  since  it 
probably  would  move  south  from 
Kunu-ri  in  any  future  withdrawal,  was 
the  2d  Division.7" 

General  Walker,  understandably,  was 
not  particularly  concerned  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  over  one  roadblock  that  had  trou¬ 
bled  one  regiment.  As  the  situation 
stood  late  on  the  28th,  the  chances  that 
the  Chinese  pushing  in  from  the  east 
could  capture  Kunu-ri  and  Sunch’on 
were  good.  Walker’s  problem  and 
larger  interest  therefore  was  to  prevent 
the  Chinese  from  isolating  the  bulk  of 
the  Eighth  Army  by  cutting  westward 
across  its  rear.  The  obvious  answer  was 
a  withdrawal,  one  deep  enough  to  take 
the  Eighth  Army  below  the  Chinese 
thrusts  from  the  east. 


5ili  Cav  WD.  28  Nov  50;  5lh  Can  82-88  Jill.  28 
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CHAPTER  V 


The  Battle  of  the  Changjin 
Reservoir 


General  Walker’s  27  and  28  Novem¬ 
ber  reports  of  the  Chinese  attacks 
on  the  Eighth  Army  and  General 
Almond’s  messages  that  the  X  Corps, 
too,  had  been  attacked  swept  away  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur’s  previous  certainty  that 
the  Chinese  would  not  intervene  in 
strength.  “We  face  an  entirely  new  war,” 
MacArthur  notified  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  His 
“strategic  plan  for  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture”  was  to  pass  to  the  defensive.1 

To  develop  defensive  moves,  he  sum¬ 
moned  both  Walker  and  Almond  to  a 
meeting  in  Tokyo  on  the  night  of  the 
28th.  Listening  first  to  Walker’s  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  threat  to  the  Eighth 
Army,  he  turned  to  Almond  for  a  re¬ 
port  of  developments  during  and 
following  the  X  Corps’  advance  toward 
Mup’yong-ni  the  day  before.2 

X  Corps  Dispositions,  26  November 

On  the  eve  of  Almond’s  Mup’yong-ni 
attack,  the  3d  Infantry  Division  with 
the  1st  Korean  Marine  Corps  Regiment 
attached  was  protecting  port  facilities, 

1  Telccon.  (Jen  I  lickey  and  Col  I.andi  um.  1225. 27 
Nov  50.  in  GI  IQ.  UNO.  tiles;  Rad.  GX  30055  KGOO. 
CO  Eighth  Army  to  CINCFK.  28  Nov  50;  Rad. 
CG9933.  CiNCJ'E  to  JCS,  28  Not  50. 

-  Eighth  Army  Wi),  Aide-de-camp  Diaty.  28  Nov 
50;  Intcrv.  Appleman  with  Gen  Almond. 


airfields,  and  supply  routes  in  the 
Wonsan-Hungnam  area.  A  primary 
task  of  the  division  commander,  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  H.  Soule,  was  to  block 
three  roads  reaching  the  coastal  region 
from  the  Taebaek  Mountains  to  the 
west,  where  North  Korean  guerrillas  es¬ 
timated  as  high  as  25,000  were  concen¬ 
trated.  One  battalion  of  the  1 5th  Infan¬ 
try  deployed  thirty  miles  inland  from 
Wonsan  blocked  the  lateral  P’yongyang- 
Wonsan  road.  (Map  5)  Some  thirty 
miles  north,  troops  of  the  65th  Infan¬ 
try  blocked  a  road  from  Tokch’on  that 
reached  the  coastal  area  midway  be¬ 
tween  Wonsan  and  Hungnam;  another 
thirty  miles  north,  a  battalion  of  the 
7th  Infantry  at  Sach’ang-ni  cut  a  lateral 
road  permitting  access  to  the  Ham- 
hung-Hungnam  complex/ 

In  the  ROK  I  Corps  zone  far  to  the 
northeast  of  Hungnam,  Brig.  Gen. 
Song  Hyo  Chan  had  taken  his  Capital 

'  This  section  is  based  on  die  following  souices:  Sit 
Map.  no  155,  Part  I.G3  Sec.  GINGER  Comd  Rpt.  27 
Nov  50;  GI  IQ.  ERG,  G3  Opus  Rpt  no.  156.  27  Nov 
50;  X  Goips  Comd  Rpt,  27  Nov-10  Dec  50;  3d  Div 
Comd  Rpt.  Nov  50:  7th  Div  Comd  Rpt.  Chosin  Reset - 
voir.  27  Nov-12  Dec  50;  7th  Div  Action  Rpt,  Etoin 
I lycsanjin  to  Hungnam  Ouloading.  21  Nov-20  Dec 
50;  Max  Dolcatei.  ed.,  hi  Infantry  Division  in  Kona. 
1953.  Appleman.  South  to  the  Nahtong.  pp.  730.  732; 
i^iijj;  Momross  and  Mic!,0h!v  *V  r,;in/niui,  U  »S  A fotitie 
Opemlion. j  in  Korea.  1950-1953.  vol.  III.  the  Cliosm 
Heservon  Campaign  (Washington,  1957). 
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1  he  Ciiangjin  Reservoir  (North  End) 


Division  five  miles  beyond  Ch’ongjin, 
die  industrial  center  and  port  sixty-five 
miles  below  the  USSR  border.  Having 
met  only  desultory  resistance  from  the 
North  Korean  IV  Corps,  General  Song 
intended  next  to  veer  inland  to  Hoer- 
yong,  reported  to  be  a  mobilization  cen¬ 
ter  for  new  North  Korean  units,  on  the 
Manchurian  border  forty-five  miles  due 
north. 

Brig.  Gen.  Choi  Suk  had  sent 
the  two  forward  regiments  of  his  3d 
Division  out  of  Hapsu  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  Against  light,  sporadic 
North  Korean  resistance,  the  23d  Regi¬ 
ment  had  moved  six  miles  north  of 
Hapsu  toward  the  border  town  of 
Musan,  and  the  22d  Regiment  had 
traveled  fifteen  miles  west  toward 


Hyesanjin.  General  Choi’s  26th  Regi¬ 
ment  was  in  Tanch’on,  near  the  coast, 
due  south  of  Hapsu,  en  route  to  the 
7th  Division  zone  as  a  substitute  for 
forces  of  the  7th  being  shifted  to  the 
Changjin  Reservoir  area  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  1st  Marine  Division’s  advance 
on  Mup’yong-ni. 

In  the  7th  Division’s  zone,  the  1 7th 
Infantry  occupied  Hyesanjin  on  the 
Yalu  and  the  area  ten  miles  southwest. 
The  bulk  of  the  32d  Infantry  held  the 
Kapsan-Samsu  region  below  the  1.7th. 
Division  commander  Maj.  Gen.  David 
G.  Barr  was  in  the  process  of  moving  a 
combat  team  (the  bulk  of  the  31st 
Infantry;  the  1st  Battalion,  32d  Infan¬ 
try;  a!!  but  one  battery  of  the  57th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion;  and  Battery  D,  15th 
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The  Magaru-RI  Area.  East  Hill  is  ill  the  background. 


Antiaircraft  Artillery  Automatic  Weap¬ 
ons  Battalion)  into  his  newly  added 
zone  at  the  Changjin  Reservoir.  The 
1st  Battalion,  32d  Infantry,  commanded 
by  Lt.  Col.  Don  C.  Faith,  Jr.,  already 
had  reached  the  east  side  of  the  reser¬ 
voir.  With  Colonel  Faith’s  battalion  was 
a  Marine  Corps  tactical  air  control  parly 
commanded  by  Capt.  Edward  P.  Stam¬ 
ford.  Col.  Allan  D.  MacLean,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  31st  Infantry  and  now 
commanding  the  combat  team,  was  still 
moving  the  bulk  of  his  regiment  and 
the  artillery  units  south  from  var¬ 
ious  locations  along  the  Pukch’ong- 
Hyesanjin  road  en  route  via  Hamhung 
to  the  new  zone.'1 


1  Piomplcd  by  a  X  Corps  uni  mug  ordet  on  2-1  No¬ 
vember  to  relieve  Matitie  forces  on  the  east  side  of  the 


The  lower  half  of  the  long  supply 
road  between  Hungnam  and  the 
Changjin  Reservoir  and  a  stretch  of 
narrow-gage  railway  lay  in  the  area  as- 
signed  to  the  3d  Division.  The  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  road  and  the  region 
beyond  rested  in  the  zone  of  the  1st 
Marine  Division.  The  1st  Marine  Regi¬ 
ment,  commanded  by  Col.  Lewis  B. 
Puller,  held  three  key  points  along  the 
supply  road.  Farthest  south,  the  1st 
Battalion  occupied  Chinhung-ni, 
Marine  railhead  and  starling  point 


tescivoir.  General  Ban  had  dispatched  his  neatest 
unit,  the  1st  Battalion.  32d  Infantry,  then  at  Hamhung 
en  route  to  join  its  parent  unit  in  the  Kapsan-Samsu 
atea.  The  1st  Battalion.  31st  Infant  tv.  stayed  on  the 
I’ukch oiig-Hyesaii|iu  toad  to  help  ptotetl  tite  open 
west  side  of  the  division’s  supply  toad. 
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of  the  road’s  twisting  ten-mile  climb 
through  Funchilin  Pass  to  Kot’o-rif 
where  Colonel  Puller  had  established 
regimental  headquarters.  The  2d  Bat¬ 
talion  manned  a  perimeter  around 
Kot’o-ri  and  a  small  airstrip  above  the 
village.  The  3d  Battalion,  less  Com¬ 
pany  G  still  to  the  south  awaiting  trans¬ 
portation,  was  in  Hagaru-ri,  eleven 
miles  north  of  Kot’o-ri  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  reservoir.  The  battalion  and  a 
variety  of  service  and  headquarters 
troops  were  developing  a  defense  of 
the  division  command  post,  supply 
dumps,  hospital  facilities,  and  airstrip 
in  the  Hagaru-ri  area. 

North  of  Hagaru-ri,  the  5th  and  7th 
Marines  had  extended  the  division’s 
holdings  up  both  sides  of  the  reservoir. 
The  bulk  of  the  7th  Marines,  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  Homer  L.  Litzcnberg, 
Jr.,  held  Yudam-ni,  fourteen  miles  to 
th"  northwest,  and  the  5th  Marines,  un¬ 
der  Lt.  Col.  Raymond  L.  Murray,  had 
gone  ten  miles  north  over  a  road  fol¬ 
lowing  the  east  bank  of  the  reservoir. 
Orders  for  the  Mup'yong-ni  attack  had 
halted  the  5th  at  this  point.  Consider¬ 
ing  Colonel  Murray’s  regiment  fresher 
than  the  7th,  division  commander  Maj. 
Gen.  Oliver  P.  Smith  had  designated 
the  5th  to  open  the  advance  to  the  west. 
Murray’s  forces  consequently  had  be¬ 
gun  to  shift  west  to  Yudam-ni,  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  the  attack.  The  2d  Battal¬ 
ion  was  in  Yudam-ni,  having  left  the 
area  east  of  the  reservoir  upon  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  1st  Battalion,  32d  Infantry. 
The  remainder  of  Murray’s  regiment 
remained  in  place  awaiting  relief  by  the 
balance  of  Colonel  MacLcan’s  combat 
team. 

The  Advance  Toward  Mup’yong-ni 

Near  the  southwest  corner  of  the 


Changjin  Reservoir,  roads  from  the 
west,  north,  and  southeast  met  just  out¬ 
side  Yudam-ni.  Because  enemy  forces 
had  not  defended  this  rare  road  junc¬ 
tion,  the  Marine  division  G-2,  Col. 
Bankson  T.  Holcomb,  Jr.,  believed  the 
5th  Marines  would  encounter  only  weak 
opposition  when  they  started  toward 
Mup’yong-ni.  The  absence  of  enemy 
patrolling  and  the  failure  of  ground 
and  aerial  reconnaissance  to  reveal  any 
large  enemy  concentrations  nearby 
supported  his  judgment.  Contradicting 
it  were  reports  from  civilians  of  sizable 
enemy  concentrations  around  Yudam- 
ni,  but  these  reports  were  considered 
misinterpretations  of  North  Korean 
Army  remnants  moving  away  from  and 
around  the  Yudam-ni  area/’ 

The  X  Corps  G-2,  Col.  James  H.  Polk, 
expected  the  enemy  to  resist  the  attack, 
especially  when  the  Eighth  Army  and 
the  marines  closed  on  Huich’on  and 
Mup’yong-ni.  But  Polk’s  estimate  of  ini¬ 
tial  opposition  was  optimistic.  Besides 
remnants  of  the  North  Korean  2d  and 
5th Divisions  withdrawing  northward  off 
to  the  west  of  Yudam-ni,  Polk  believed 
just  two  Chinese  divisions,  the  89th  and 
124th,  were  anywhere  near  the  town. 
The  126lh  Division  as  well  as  the  124th, 
both  of  the  42d  Amy,  previously  had 
been  identified  in  the  reservoir  area. 
But  the  126th  had  sideslipped  south- 
westward  at  least  as  far  as  Sach’ang-ni, 
as  evidenced  by  a  23  November  skir¬ 
mish  between  troops  of  the  126th  and 
the  ROK  26th  Regiment,  then  holding 
the  town. 


6  This  section  based  on  X  Corps  WD.  Sum.  N'ov  50: 
X  Corps  Comd  Rpt.  27  Xov-IO  Dec  50:  1st  Mat inc 
Die  Op::  O  2-i  50,  2!>  N'ov  50;  Tilt  Do  Opn  O  26.  26 
Nov  50:  Montross  and  Can/ona.  The  Chosin  Ueseiveii 
Campaign. 
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Polk  was  not  sure  where  the  124th 
was  located  but  believed  that  the  divi¬ 
sion  likely  had  moved  into  defenses 
north  of  the  reservoir.  The  89th  Divi¬ 
sion,  whose  army  affiliation  Polk  had 
not  yet  determined,  had  briefly  op¬ 
posed  the  marines  at  Hagaru-ri  on  23 
November.  He  no  longer  knew  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  89th  but  considered  the 
division  a  probable  opponent  in  the 
Mup’yong-ni  venture.  While  allowing 
that  the  124th  and  89th  Divisions  could 
be  reinforced,  Polk  proposed  with¬ 
drawal,  delaying  action,  and  limited  at¬ 
tacks  as  the  extent  of  enemy  capabilities. 
He  offered  no  order  of  probability,  but 
he,  as  well  as  Colonel  Holcomb  of  the 
Marine  division,  seemed  to  consider  an 
enemy  withdrawal  to  be  the  most  likely 
evem. 

General  Smith,  on  the  other  hand, 
believed  his  marines  would  meet  Chi¬ 
nese  in  strength  west  of  Yudam-ni,  a 
belief  that  had  prompted  his  decision 
to  pass  the  fresher  5th  Regiment 
through  the  7th  in  the  opening  attack. 
Smith’s  more  cautious  attitude  had  been 
apparent  for  some  time.  He  had  not 
shared  the  mid-November  optimism  for 
an  early  UNC  victory,  and  rrom  the 
start  of  his  division’s  advance  toward 
the  Changjin  Reservoir  he  had  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  stringing  forces  over  a 
long,  poor,  and  unprotected  mountain 
road. 

Supporting  Smith’s  judgment  of 
probable  resistance,  three  Chinese  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  7th  Marines  on  the  26th 
asserted  that  the  58th,  59th,  and  60th 
Divisions  of  the  20th  Army  were  in  the 
Yudam-ni  area  and  would  move  south 
and  southeast  from  Yudam-ni  to  cut 
the  marines’  supply  road.  This  infor¬ 
mation,  however,  had  no  el  tec.;  on  plans 
for  thr  Mun’vontj-ni  attack.  Neither 
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did  incoming  reports  of  strong  attacks 
against  the  Eighth  Army. 

Smith  ordered  the  5th  Marines  to 
strike  first  for  the  village  of  Yongnim- 
dong,  twenty-seven  miles  west  of 
Yudam-ni,  where  the  Marines’  route  of 
advance  joined  a  road  leading  south¬ 
west  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Ch’ongch’on  River  to  Huich’on.  The 
7th  Marines,  when  passed  through, 
were  to  protect  the  division  supply  road 
between  Yudam-ni  and  Sinhung-ni,  a 
village  located  in  the  Toktong  Pass  mid¬ 
way  between  Yudam-ni  and  Hagaru-ri. 
Smith  appointed  the  1st  Marines,  in  and 
below  Hagaru-ri,  as  division  reserve. 
His  reconnaissance  company,  then  pull¬ 
ing  west  flank  security  duty  off  the  left 
rear  of  the  division,  was  to  reconnoitcr 
north  of  Yudam-ni;  the  41st  Indepen¬ 
dent  Commando,  Royal  Marines,  only 
recently  attached  to  the  division,  was  to 
come  forward  from  Hungnam  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  marines'  lef  t  flank  by  reconnoi- 
tering  southwest  of  Yudam-ni.*’ 

In  planning  the  advance,  Smith  had 
assumed  the  full  relief  of  the  5th  Ma¬ 
rines  east  of  the  reservoir  by  noon  of 
the  26th.  He  apparently  expected  the 
entire  7th  Division  combat  team  to  ar¬ 
rive  by  that  hour;  but  General  Barr  had 
called  for  the  relief  of  the  marines  by  a 
minimum  of  one  infantry  battalion,  an 


"  Kai  lici.on  the  night  or  1 2-1?  September  1950.  the 
Hi itisli  compam  had  paiticipatcd  in  a  landing  opera- 
lion  at  Kansan  on  the  west  coast  of. South  Kotca  as 
pail  of  an  attempt  to  (list  i  art  North  Koican  attention 
from  the  coining  landing  at  Inchon.  The  unit  had 
then  i  ettnned  to  Japan  and  been  attached  to  Naval 
Forces.  F.n  Fast,  until  20  Novemhei  u hen,  at  its  own 
lequesl  to  seive  with  American  marines,  it  lelurned 
to  Koiea  and  was  attached  to  the  1st  Mamie  Division. 
See  I  lend.  Vulmy  at  High  Tide.  p.  79.  and  Montioss 
and  (am/ona.  I  lie  Cliosm  llrseivan  Cimijitllgli.  p.  F10. 
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order  satisfied  by  the  arrival  of  the  1st 
Battalion,  32cl  Infantry.  In  any  event, 
the  remainder  of  Colonel  MacLcan’s 
forces  did  not  reach  the  new  zone  by 
noon  on  the  26th,  nor  by  0800  on  the 
27th,  the  scheduled  hour  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  advance.  The  full  5th  Marines  con¬ 
sequently  did  not  reach  Yudam-ni  on 
the  26th,  and  the  plan  of  attack  had  to 
be  changed.  Since  Colonel  Murray  was 
with  his  forces  east  of  the  reservoir, 
Colonel  Litzenberg,  commanding  the 
7th  Marines,  took  charge  of  the  open¬ 
ing  effort. 

Forces  available  to  Litzenberg  in¬ 
cluded  the  bulk  of  the  7th  Marines  and 
the  2d  Battalion,  5th  Marines.  The  7th 
held  a  perimeter  rimming  the  valley  in 
which  Yudam-ni  was  located.  The  1st 
Battalion  and  two  companies  of  the  2d 
occupied  high  ground  north  of  town 
and  the  terminal  heights  of  two  ridges 
to  the  south  and  southeast  overlooking 
the  road  to  Hagaru-ri.  The  3d  Battal¬ 
ion  held  the  terminal  hills  of  a  ridge  to 
the  southwest.  Between  the  latter  and 
an  unoccupied  ridge  to  the  northwest 
ran  the  road  to  Mup'yong-ni.  The  2d 
Battalion,  5th  Marines,  was  to  attack 
over  this  road  from  an  assembly  at  the 
edge  of  Yudam-ni. 

Litzenberg  instructed  the  2d  Battal¬ 
ion,  5th  Marines,  to  seize  a  pass  ten 
miles  to  the  west  in  its  opening  attack. 
The  3d  Battalion,  7th  Marines,  was 
to  make  parallel  advances  along  the 
ridges  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and 
Litzenberg’s  1st  Battalion  was  to  assume 
the  flank  security  roles  originally  as¬ 
signed  to  the  reconnaissance  company 
and  the  41st  Commando,  neither  of 
which  had  reached  Yudam-ni. 

After  an  uncomfortable  night  when 
the  temperature  dropped  to  zero  de¬ 


grees,  Fahrenheit,  and  a  wind  off  the 
frozen  reservoir  intensified  the  cold,  the 
marines  had  their  attack  under  way  by 
0815  on  the  27th.  'Map  6)  On  the  ridge 
northwest  of  the  axis  road,  Company 
H,  7th  Marines,  met  no  opposition  and 
seized  the  terminal  height.  Hill  1403, 
by  midmorning.  Below  the  road.  Com¬ 
pany  G,  7th  Marines,  moved  unop¬ 
posed  down  the  southwest  ridge  and 
within  thirty  minutes  occupied  the  next 
commanding  height,  Hilt  1426.  In  the 
middle,  the  2d  Battalion,  5th  Marines, 
moved  over  the  road  in  a  column  of 
companies,  meeting  nothing  in  the  First 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  except  several 
undefended  obstacles  across  the  road. 

The  easy  march  ended  there.  The 
forces  both  on  the  road  and  on  the 
southwest  ridge  came  under  Fire  about 
the  time  the  pilot  of  an  observer  plane 
overhead  reported  Chinese  across  the 
entire  Marine  front.  Help  from  the 
ground  and  air  supporting  arms  al¬ 
lowed  the  2d  Battalion,  5th  Marines,  to 
move  only  another  quarter  mile  before 
intense  enemy  fire  forced  the  battalion 
to  discontinue.  A  similar  additional  gain 
was  all  Company  G,  7th  Marines,  could 
manage  on  the  southwest  ridge.  All 
told,  the  day's  advance  netted  a  mile. 


The  IX  Army  Group  Attacks 

'Fhe  124th  Division,  contrary  to  X 
Corps  and  Marine  estimates,  was  not  in 
the  reservoir  area.  It  had  moved  south¬ 
west  into  the  Eighth  Army  sector  with 
its  parent  army,  the  42d.  But  the  89th 
Division  was  present,  and  the  Chinese 
captured  on  the  26th  had  truthfully 
identified  the  58th,  59th,  and  60th  Divi- 
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siorn.  These  lour  divisions  constituted 
the  20 th  Army.' 

Sung  Shih-lun,  the  IX  Army  Group 
commander.  launched  the  20th  and 
27lh  Armies  in  attacks  on  the  night  of 
the  27th.  From  the  north,  the  27 th  Army 
moved  south  on  the  west  side  ol‘  the 
reservoir  against  Yudam-ni  and  down 
tite  eastern  side  to  seize  Hagaru-ri.  The 
20th  struck  Yudam-ni  from  the  west 
and  made  ever-deepening  southeast¬ 
ward  swings  at  the  Marine  positions  and 
supply  road  below  Yudam-ni. 

Nich  Feng-chin.  commander  of  the 
27 th  Army,  sent  his  79th  Division  toward 
Yudam-ni  and  his  80th  Division  to  seize 
Hagaru-ri.  The  80th  first  had  to  elimi¬ 
nate  Colonel  MacLean’s  combat  team, 
most  of  which  had  gone  into  position 
north  of  Hagaru-ri  by  dark  oi.  lie  27th. 
(Map  7)  The  1st  Battalion,  32d  Infantry, 
sat  astride  the  road  ten  miles  north  of 
Hagaru-ri.  Four  miles  south,  the  3d 
Battalion.  3 1st  Infantry,  and  the  57th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  held  positions 
where  the  road  made  a  hairpin  turn 
around  a  narrow  finger  of  the  reser¬ 
voir  at  the  mouth  of  the  P'ungnvuri 
River.  MacLean's  command  post  and 
tank  company  were  in  Hudong-ni,  a 
village  another  four  miles  south.  The 
2d  Battalion,  31st  Infantry,  was  still  cn 


'  This  section  and  the  one  lolloping  are  based  on 
L'SAFFE  Intel  Dig  No.  '.19.  16-31  Jan  53:  Order  of 
Battle  Information.  Chinese  Communist  Tlmd  Field 
Army.  (II  IQ.  FKC.  I  Mar  51.  X  Corps  Coind  Rpt.  27 
Nov— 10  Dec  50:  X  Cotps  WI).  Stun,  Nov  50;  7th  Div 
Comd  Rpt.  97  Nov— 12  Dec  50:  Mono.  “C.hosin  Reser¬ 
voir."  1st  Bn.  32d  Inf,  2-1-30  Nov  50.  3d  Mist  Del. 
tops  m  CM!!;  3d  Div  Comd  Rpt.  Nov  50;  Dolcatcr. 
hi  hifnnln  Division  in  Korea:  Captain  Russell  A. 
Gugelci.  Combat  Artiom  in  Korea  (Washington:  Com¬ 
bat  Forres  Ft  css.  195-1),  pp.  02-S7: 7  th  Infanln  Division 
in  Korea  (Atlanta:  Ainhett  l-ove  Enterprises,  ti.tl.); 
Montrossand  C’atvona.  The  Chasm  lieseivuir  Caiiifntign; 
MS.  I.l.  Col.  C.  P.  Miller.  "Cltosit:  Reservoir.  Novcm- 
her  !>rrr:::hrr  ! 95^."  *  »mv  in  OMI1 


route.  By  orders  from  X  Corps  head¬ 
quarters,  which  controlled  all  move¬ 
ment  of  convoys  over  the  reservoir 
road,  the  battalion  for  the  time  being 
was  halted  at  Hamlnmg. 

Liu  Fei.  the  20th  Army  commander, 
committed  all  four  of  his  divisions  to 
the  southeastward  attack.  At  Yudam-ni, 
all  but  one  regiment  of  the  89th  Divi¬ 
sion  moved  alter  dark  on  the  27th  to¬ 
ward  the  marines  on  the  ridge  north¬ 
west  of  the  road  to  Mup'yong-ni.  The 
59th  Division  started  a  shallow  swing  be¬ 
low  Yudam-ni  to  cut  the  fourteen-mile 
stretch  of  road  between  Yudam-ni  and 
Hagaru-ri.  Below  the  59th.  the  58th  Di¬ 
vision  swung  wider  to  attack  Hagaru-ri 
and  cut  the  road  immediately  below  the 
town.  File  6()th  Division  took  a  still 
deeper  route  through  the  mountains 
toward  Kot'o-ri;  and,  in  the  deepest 
move,  the  remaining  regiment  of  the 
89tli  Division  started  over  a  mountain 
track  leading  south  from  Yudam-ni  to 
Sach'ang-ni  in  the  sector  of  the  3d 
Division. 

Yudam-ni 

Colonel  Murray  had  moved  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  5th  Marines  to  Yudam- 
ni  on  the  27th  as  more  of  Colonel 
MacLean's  combat  team  reached  the 
eastern  side  of  the  reservoir,  Murray's 
1st  and  3d  Battalions  assembled  in  the 
vallev,  creating  a  substantial  reserve  for 
the  ten  companies  holding  the  heights 
north,  northwest,  southwest,  and  south 
of  town.  This  reserve,  a  fairly  tight  in¬ 
fantry  line,  and  the  support  of  forty- 
eight  artillery  pieces  and  two  regimen¬ 
tal  4.2-inch  mortar  companies  gave  the 
marines  a  reasonably  good  defense. 
More  precariously  situated  were  Com¬ 
panies  C  and  F  of  the  7th  Marines, 
which  had  outposted  the  supply  road 
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from  Hagaru-ri.  Each  company  held  an 
isolated  perimeter,  Company  C  on  a 
spur  five  miles  southeast  of  Vtidam-ni, 
Company  E  at  Toklong  Pass  two  miles 
farther  southeast. 

At  2100,  assault  troops  of  the  89lh 
Division  reached  the  three  Marine  com¬ 
panies  defending  the  northwest  ridge 
at  Yudam-ni.  (Map  8)  Small  enemy 
groups  jabbed  lightly  at  the  Marine  line 
for  a  half  hour;  grenades  and  mortar 
and  machine  gun  fire  came  next;  then 
bugle  calls  and  whistle  blasts;  and  fi¬ 
nally  a  sharp  attack  on  a  narrow  front 
at  the  boundary  between  Companies  F 
and  E.  5th  Marines,  the  left  and  center 
companies.  The  Chinese  quickly  pene¬ 
trated  but  then  found  themselves 
hemmed  in  by  Maiine  fire  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  salient  they  had 
created.  Losing  heavily,  they  called  off 
their  attack  around  midnight.  Another 
force  meanwhile  assaulted  Company  H, 
7th  Marines,  the  rightmost  company, 
on  Mill  1403.  The  Chinese  knocked  the 
right  Hank  platoon  out  of  position 
within  minutes  but  delayed  further  at¬ 
tempts  to  advance  when  Marine  art il- 
lerv  and  mortar  fire  came  down  on 
them. 

Refilling  t hoi i  forward  tanks,  the 
Chinese  renewed  their  attack  at  0300, 
striking  all  three  Marine  companies. 
They  went  nowhere  against  the  left  and 
center  companies  but  by  dawn  forced 
Company  H,  7th  Marines,  off  Hill  1403. 
Eliis  gain  offered  the  Chinese  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  sweep  behind  and  isolate 
the  other  two  companies.  Hence, 
though  the  Chinese  attacks  dwindled 
after  daylight,  the  maiines  wete  obliged 
to  give  up  the  northwest  ridge. 

In  company  with  the  89lli’s  attack,  the 
/9th  Division  moved  south  through  the 


mountains  confining  the  reservoir  on 
the  west.  'Flic  division  commander  com¬ 
mitted  all  three  regiments,  directing 
them  first  to  occupy  the  high  ground 
immediately  above  Yudam-ni. 

Four  heights  dominated  the  79lK s 
initial  objective.  Hill  1167  next  to  the 
reservoir  and  Hills  1240,  1282,  and 
1384  stair-stepped  to  the  west.  Compa¬ 
nies  D  and  E,  7th  Marines,  occupied 
the  central  hills,  1240  and  1282.  A  pla¬ 
toon  from  Company  I,  5th  Marines, 
and  an  attached  platoon  of  South  Ko¬ 
rean  police  held  a  spur  below  1 384.  'Flic 
237 ih  Regiment  moved  against  Hill  1384 
on  the  west,  the  255///  toward  Hill  1240 
in  the  center,  and  the  236th  toward  Hill 
1167  nearest  the  reservoir.  But  the 
235th  and  236th  veered  too  far  west  and 
climbed  toward  Hills  1282  and  1240, 
respectively,  losing  an  opportunity  to 
(lank  ot  envelop  the  Marine  defenses 
via  unoccupied  Hill  1 167. 

Finding  1384  unoccupied,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  237th  sent  a  company 
down  the  spur  to  the  south.  The  com¬ 
pany  pushed  the  two  platoons  off  the 
spin,  and  its  fire  forced  the  lteadquar- 
,ers  and  service  company  of  the  3d 
Battalion,  5th  Marines,  away  from  a  po¬ 
sition  around  the  battalion  command 
post  in  a  draw  below  the  spur.  Appar¬ 
ently  unaware  that  they  had  exposed 
the  command  post,  the  Chinese  at¬ 
tempted  no  further  gains.  This  hiatus 
gave  Company  G,  5th  Marines,  of  the 
reserve  time  to  organize  and  launch  a 
counterattack  which  by  daylight  re¬ 
gained  the  spur. 

To  the  cast,  repeated  f  rontal  assaults 
between  midnight  of  the  27th  and  late 
morning  on  the  28th  failed  to  win  I  fill 
1282  but  carried  the  Chinese  to  the  top 
ol  Hill  1241).  High  losses  so  crippled 
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the  Marine  units  that  reinforcement  or 
replacement  was  essential  if  the  79th 
Division  was  to  be  held  out  of  Yudam-ni. 

The  59th  Division  meanwhile  com¬ 
pleted  its  short  sweep  to  the  southeast, 
slicing  across  the  supply  road  between 
Yudam-ni  and  the  two  Marine  compa¬ 
nies  outposting  the  road  and  through 
the  two-mile  gap  between  companies 
as  well.  Once  across  the  road,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  surrounded  and  assaulted  both 
Marine  positions  but  failed  to  penetrate 
and  backed  off  at  dawn.  The  marines, 
still  hemmed  in  and  too  burdened  with 
casualties  to  attempt  to  fight  their  way 
out  of  encirclement,  could  only  tighten 
their  perimeters  and  await  rescue. 

Colonels  Litzenbcrg  and  Murray  dis¬ 
patched  a  rescue  force  after  daylight 
on  the  28th  and  meanwhile  realigned 
their  units  at  Yudam-ni.  The  realign¬ 
ment,  interrupted  only  by  harassing  en¬ 
emy  fire,  was  complete  by  kite  evening. 
The  3d  Battalion,  7th  Marines,  an¬ 
chored  the  new  line  at  Hill  1426  on  the 
southwest  ridge.  The  2d  Battalion,  5th 
Marines,  took  position  on  the  same 
ridge,  facing  northwest.  The  3d  Battal¬ 
ion,  5th  Marines,  carried  the  line  north¬ 
ward  across  the  Yudam-ni  valley  and 
eastward  into  the  northern  heights  to 
and  including  Hill  1282.  Company  B, 
5th  Marines,  look  over  the  defense  of 
Hill  1240  while  the  remainder  of  the 
1st  Battalion  went  into  reserve. 

Efforts  to  rescue  the  two  isolated 
companies  came  from  both  ends  of  the 
fourteen-mile  stretch  of  road.  From 
Hagaru-ri,  a  company  reinforced  by 
three  tanks  moved  toward  Company  F 
at  Toklong  Pass  while  the  1st  Battalion, 
7th  Marines,  struck  south  out  of  Yu¬ 
dam-ni  toward  Company  C.  The 
Hagaru-ri  troops  made  only  half  the 
distance  to  Toklong  Pass  beloie  small 


arms  and  mortar  fire  from  Chinese  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  forced  their 
withdrawal.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
road  segment,  stiff  opposition  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  so  slowed  the  1st 
Battalion,  7th  Marines,  that  dark  had 
fallen  by  the  time  it  reached  Company 
C.  Lest  the  battalion  be  trapped  in  the 
darkness,  Colonel  Litzenberg  ordered 
it  back  to  Yudam-ni.  Hence,  only  Com¬ 
pany  C  was  retrieved.  Company  F’s  res¬ 
cue  now  rested  on  an  order  issued 
by  General  Smith  late  on  the  28th  that 
the  entire  7th  Regiment  attack  south 
from  Yudam-ni  to  clear  the  road  to 
Hagaru-ri. 

East  of  the  Reservoir 

On  the  IX  Amy  Group’s  east  flank 
the  leading  forces  of  the  SOlh  Division 
moved  south  toward  Hagaru-ri  shortly 
after  dark  on  the  27th.  Liu  Yung,  the 
division  commander,  sent  some  troops 
over  the  road  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  reservoir,  the  bulk  through  high 
ground  farther  east.  The  Chinese  fol¬ 
lowing  the  road  were  to  attack  the  1st 
Battalion,  32d  Infantry,  frontally  while 
the  others  came  westward  off  the  high 
ground  against  that  battalion  and 
against  the  3d  Battalion,  31st  Infantry, 
four  miles  farther  south.  Those  mov¬ 
ing  deeper  also  were  to  separate  and 
isolate  Colonel  MacLean's  forces  by  es¬ 
tablishing  roadblocks  above  and  below 
the  3d  Battalion. 

Having  heard  from  the  marines  that 
three  new  Chinese  divisions  were  in  the 
reservoir  area,  Colonel  Faith  had  placed 
his  1st  Battalion,  32d  Infantry,  in  a  tight 
defense.  At  Faith’s  left,  Company  A 
faced  north.  On  the  right,  Companies 
C  .«nd  B  held  a  line  curving  south  to 
nice  the  high  ground  to  the  east.  As 
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Liu’s  foices  approached,  however,  Faith 
was  occupied  with  plans  for  starting  the 
battalion  north  toward  the  border  at 
dawn  next  day.  Colonel  MacLean’s  or¬ 
der  for  the  advance  had  reached  Faith 
around  2100,  and  at  2200  he  had  as¬ 
sembled  his  company  commanders  at 
the  battalion  command  post  for  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Chinese  patrols  brushed  the  battal¬ 
ion  line  while  Faith  was  briefing  his 
officers.  As  company  commanders 
scrambled  back  to  their  units,  an  attack 
hit  Company  A  from  the  north  while 
another  from  the  high  ground  to  the 
east  struck  at  the  boundary  between 
Companies  B  and  C.  In  assaults  that 
lasted  the  night,  the  Chinese  dented 
each  company  position,  seized  a  knob 
of  ground  at  the  boundary  between  B 
and  C,  and  managed  to  move  around 
Company  A  and  force  the  company 
mortars  out  ot  position.  Yet  when  the 
Chinese  lifted  their  attacks  at  dawn, 
Faith’s  position  was  reasonably  sound. 
Through  the  day  Faith  reclaimed  all 
ground  lost  except,  the  knob  on  the  east, 
which  the  Chinese,  though  struck  by 
several  combinations  of  air  and  ground 
attacks,  refused  to  yield.  Faith's  casual¬ 
ties  through  the  night  and  day  ap¬ 
proached  sixty. 

At  the  lower  perimeter,  the  3d  Battal¬ 
ion,  31st  Infantry,  and  57th  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  Battalion  came  under  attack  near 
the  same  hour  as  Faith’s  forces.  Compa¬ 
nies  I  and  K  nearest  the  high  groud  to 
the  east  received  the  first  assaults  and 
were  pressed  southwest  toward  the 
artillery.  Those  wounded  in  the  close 
fighting  included  the  commanders  of 
both  the  3d  Battalion  and  the  artillery 
battalion.  The  Chinese  next  forced  the 


itzers;  but  after  combinging  forces 
around  the  guns  of  Battery  B,  the  in¬ 
fantrymen  and  artillerymen  finally 
halted  the  Chinese  and  turned  back  fur¬ 
ther  assaults  until  the  Chinese  withdrew 
at  dawn.  Afterward,  the  3d  Battalion 
and  the  artillery,  harassed  only  by  mor¬ 
tar  fire,  moved  into  a  tight  perimeter 
near  the  lower  bank  of  the  ice-covered 
finger  of  the  reservoir. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th, 
General  Almond  flew  by  helicopter  to 
Colonel  Faith’s  position.  He  awarded 
Faith  and  two  other  men  the  Silver  Star 
and  just  before  leaving  appraised  the 
Chinese  encountered  as  only  remnants 
fleeing  north  and  announced  that  the 
X  Corps  attack  would  continue.  But  his 
words  apparently  were  an  attempt  to 
raise  morale,  not  a  true  appraisal  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  previous  day  he 
had  visited  Yuclam-ni,  where  Marine 
commanders  informed  him  that  they 
had  encountered  strong  Chinese  forces 
at  three  points  of  the  compass.  On  the 
28th,  before  flying  to  Faith’s  position, 
he  had  stopped  at  Hagaru-ri  where 
General  Smith  brought  him  up  to  date 
on  the  Marine  division’s  situation,  and 
he  had  visited  Colonel  MacLean’s  com¬ 
mand  post  where  the  combat  team 
leader  briefed  him  on  conditions  east 
ol  the  reservoir.  Almond  must  have 
been  aware  that  the  strong  attacks  on 
the  marines  and  MacLean’s  men  repre¬ 
sented  a  southerly  surge  of  fresh  Chi¬ 
nese  forces. 

When  he  stopped  at  Hagaru-ri  on 
his  return  flight  to  transfer  from  his 
helicopter  to  an  L-17  aircraft,  Almond 
may  have  learned  from  the  marines  that 
a  Chinese  division  was  marshaling  in 
the  high  ground  southwest  and  south 
r>{  AlS  tile  I>  J7  Ctirncd  h.ni 
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south  to  his  Hamhung  headquarters, 
he  may  have  seen,  as  had  other  aerial 
observers,  that  Chinese  had  blocked  die 
road  between  Hagaru-ri  and  Kot’o-ri. 
The  1st  Marine  Division  indeed  had  be¬ 
come  a  group  of  isolated  garrisons. 

MacLean’s  combat  team  was  in  the 
same  condition.  At  1000  on  the  28t.h 
Brig.  Gen.  Henry  I.  Modes,  the  assist¬ 
ant  commander  of  the  Till  Division 
who  had  posted  himself  in  Hagaru-ri, 
led  the  3 1st  Infantry's  tank  company, 
an  antitank  platoon,  a  platoon  of  engi¬ 
neers,  and  members  of  regimental 
headquarters  north  from  Hudong-ni. 
The  small  armored  force  encountered 
a  strong  roadblock  about  a  mile  above 
the  village  and  lost  two  tanks  in  an  un¬ 
successful  effort  to  reduce  it. 

Later  in  the  day  Colonel  MacLean, 
who  earlier  had  gone  by  jeep  to  Colo¬ 
nel  Faith’s  position,  discovered  when 
he  attempted  to  return  south  that  the 
Chinese  had  set  another  roadblock  be¬ 
tween  Faith's  battalion  and  the  3d  Bat¬ 
talion,  31st  Infantry.  Unable  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  MacLean  returned  to  Faith's  com¬ 
mand  post  and  radioed  a  message  to 
the  1st  Marino  Division  for  relay  to  X 
Corps  headquarters  requesting  that  the 
2d  Battalion,  31st  Infantry,  be  sent 
immediately  to  clear  the  road  above 
Hagaru-ri.  Corps  apparently  missed  the 
urgency  of  MacLean’s  request,  perhaps 
because  that  headquauers  already  had 
dispatched  Company  B  of  the  regiment 
up  the  reservoir  road  to  join  the  com¬ 
bat  team.  Corps  orders  to  die  2d  Bat¬ 
talion,  in  any  event,  called  for  the  long 
move  from  Hamhung  not  to  begin  un¬ 
til  the  following  day.  Meanwhile, 
MacLean’s  forward  battalions  remained 
cut  off  from  Hagaru-ri  and  from  each 
other. 


The  Attacks  Widen 

Fox  Hill 

A  two-inch  snowfall  hampered  oper¬ 
ations  during  the  night  of  the  28th.  The 
89th  and  79th  Divisions  did  not  contest 
the  marines  at  Yudam-ni  during  the 
night  or  during  the  day  of  the  29th. 
But  forces  of  the  59lh  Division  renewed 
their  night  assaults  on  Company  F  in 
Toktong  Pass.  The  Marine  company 
held  its  ground,  now  called  Fox  Hill, 
but  casualties  grew  to  more  than  a 
hundred. 

In  considering  General  Smith’s  call 
for  an  attack  by  the  7th  Marines  to  re¬ 
open  the  road  to  Hagaru-ri,  Colonels 
Litzenberg  and  Murray  felt  that  both 
the  5th  and  7th  Marines  were  needed  at 
Yudam-ni  and  therefore  substituted  a 
composite  battalion  built  from  reserve 
units  for  the  rescue  mission.  The  make¬ 
shift  battalion  started  south  at  0800  on 
the  29th  but  moved  no  more  than  three 
miles  before  Chinese  in  the  bordering 
heights  opened  fire  and  began  an  encir¬ 
cling  move.  When  this  maneuver  was 
spotted  from  the  air,  Litzenberg  or¬ 
dered  the  composite  unit  back  to  Yu- 
dam-ni.  The  road  remained  closed  as  a 
result,  and  the  thinned-out  company 
on  Fox  Hill  faced  another  night  of 
isolation. 

Task  Force  Faith 

East  of  the  reservoir,  the  80tlt  Divi¬ 
sion  resumed  its  assaults  on  Colonel 
MacLean’s  forces,  first  against  the  3d 
Battalion,  3 1st  Infantry,  then  against 
Colonel  Faith's  battalion.  For  twelve 
hours  beginning  around  1800  on  the 
28th,  Chinese  jabbed  the  lower  perim¬ 
eter  but  made  no  lasting  penetra- 
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tions.  High  casualties  in  Companies  K 
and  L,  however,  forced  the  two  units 
to  combine. 

To  the  north,  the  Chinese  first  struck 
the  1st  Battalion,  32d  Infantry,  from 
the  knob  of  high  ground  on  the  east, 
then  opened  frontal  assaults  against 
each  of  the  rifle  companies.  Company 
B  on  the  right  lost  some  ground  but 
regained  it.  Elsewhere,  the  battalion’s 
heavy  defensive  fire  beat  back  repeated 
Chinese  rushes.  By  0300  on  the  29th, 
however,  Faith’s  forces  had  used  most 
of  their  ammunition.  MacLean  hence 
ordered  Faith  to  move  south  and  join 
the  3d  Battalion,  31st  Infantry.  Faith 
was  to  take  cargo  off  battalion  trucks  to 
make  room  for  the  hundred  wounded 
he  now  had. 

As  Faith’s  forces  gained  respite  from 
assault,  but  not  fire,  they  fell  back  to 
assemble  on  the  road.  The  Chinese  did 
not  pursue  but  increased  their  fire  as 
the  battalion  broke  contact.  Starting 
south  at  0430  with  a  company  stum¬ 
bling  in  the  darkness  over  snow-covered 
high  ground  on  either  side  as  flank  se¬ 
curity  for  the  troops  and  trucks  on  the 
road,  the  battalion  covered  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  way  without  opposition.  At 
daylight,  as  the  leading  forces  entered 
the  upper  half  of  the  road  segment 
bending  around  the  frozen  finger  of 
the  reservoir,  they  look  fire  from  Chi¬ 
nese  located  at  the  tight  turn  of  the 
road  near  the  P’ungnyuri  River  cross¬ 
ing.  This  was  the  roadblock  MacLean 
had  encountered  the  previous  after¬ 
noon.  Faith  halted  the  column  directly 
across  the  narrow  expanse  of  ice  from 
the  3d  Battalion,  3 1st  Infantry,  ordered 
machine  guns  and  a  rccoilless  rifle  into 
position  to  return  the  fire,  and  dis¬ 
patched  the  bulk  of  two  companies 
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through  the  high  ground  to  the  north 
to  flank  the  Chinese. 

While  waiting  for  the  maneuvering 
force  to  destroy  the  roadblock,  Faith’s 
troops  on  the  road  received  fire  from 
across  the  reservoir  finger.  MacLean, 
convinced  that  the  fire  was  coming 
from  his  own  forces,  immediately 
started  over  the  ice  to  stop  the  shooting. 
He  was  mistaken.  Hit  at  least  four  times 
as  he  crossed,  he  walked  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese  who  had  crept  in  along 
the  bank  of  the  far  shore,  apparently 
in  preparation  for  an  attack  on  the 
lower  perimeter.  Once  Colonel  Faith 
realized  what  had  happened,  he  formed 
a  skirmish  line  and  led  it  across  the  ice. 
Faith’s  men  killed  at  least  sixty  Chinese 
and  drove  off  others,  but  a  thorough 
search  of  the  area  uncovered  no  trace 
of  Colonel  MacLean. 

Faith’s  flanking  force  meanwhile 
closed  in  on  the  Chinese  blocking  the 
road  and  scattered  them  into  the  hills 
to  the  east.  Faith’s  motor  column  thus 
was  able  to  proceed,  and  the  last  of 
Faith’s  men  reached  the  3d  Battalion, 
3 1st  Infantry,  by  1230. 

While  Faith  fought  through  to  the 
lower  perimeter,  the  bulk  of  the  3 1st 
Tank  Company  and  a  composite  com¬ 
pany  of  riflemen  again  attempted  to 
reach  it  from  Hudong-ni.  As  on  the 
previous  day,  the  northward  move  was 
stopped,  this  time  by  two  battalions  of 
Chinese.  A  stronger  effort  clearly  was 
required  to  break  through  to  the  iso¬ 
lated  force.  Now'  the  senior  able-bodied 
officer  present,  Colonel  Faith  assumed 
command  of  the  two  infantry  battal¬ 
ions  and  the  artillery,  designating  the 
consolidated  units  Task  Force  Faith. 
Air-dropped  rations  and  ammunition 
(but  only  forty  rounds  of  artillery  am- 
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munition)  reached  the  task  force  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon,  and  Marine  aircraft 
orbited  its  position  constantly,  striking 
Chinese  forces  in  the  surrounding  high 
ground  with  napalm,  rockets,  and  ma¬ 
chine  gun  fi re.  But  while  fresh  supplies 
and  good  air  support  helped,  Faith  now 
pinned  his  hopes  of  avoiding  defeat  on 
the  arrival  of  the  2d  Battalion,  31st 
Infantry.  He  apparently  was  not  aware 
that  the  2d  Battalion  was  held  up  for 
lack  of  transportation  at  Majon-dong, 
more  than  thirty  miles  to  the  south,  he 
had  not  realized  the  extent  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  roadblocks  between  him  and  the 
relief  unit,  nor  had  he  learned  that  the 
Chinese  attacks  had  spread  during  the 
previous  night  to  Hagaru-ri. 

Hagani-)  i 

By  evening  on  the  28th  the  bulk  of 
the  58 Ih  Division  was  concentrated 
about  five  miles  southwest  of  Hagaru-ri. 
The  remainder  had  crossed  the  supply 
road  to  the  south  where  some  troops 
blocked  the  route  while  others  turned 
north  and  assembled  in  the  heights  east 
of  Hagaru-ri. 

Lt.  Col.  Thomas  L.  Ridge,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  3d  Battalion,  1st  Ma¬ 
rines,  and  officer  in  charge  of  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Hagaru-ri,  was  well  informed 
of  the  location,  size,  and  intent  of  the 
58th,  though  not  of  its  numerical  iden¬ 
tity.  His  S-2,  2d  Lt.  Richard  E.  Carey, 
had  had  phenomenal  success  over  the 
past  two  days  with  two  Korean  agents. 
By  interrogating  civilians  coming  into 
Hagaru-ri  from  the  countryside,  the 
agents  learned  of  the  approach  of  the 
Chinese.  By  making  a  circuit  of  the 
high  ground  around  Hagaru-ri,  they 
next  determined  the  enemy’s  location 
and  approximate  size,  and  while  min¬ 
gling  among  Chinese  troops  they  heard 


boasts  that  the  division  would  occupy 
Hagaru-ri  on  the  night  of  the  28th.  The 
roadblock  to  the  south  was  discovered 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  by  a 
platoon  of  infantry  and  three  tanks  who 
were  turned  back  by  enemy  fire  when 
they  attempted  to  patrol  the  road  to 
Kot’o-ri. 

Figuring  the  time  it  would  take  the 
Chinese  to  reach  Hagaru-ri  after  dark, 
Carey  predicted  that  the  first  assault 
would  come  around  2130.  On  this  and 
Carey’s  other  findings  Colonel  Ridge 
based  his  plan  of  defense.  Using  his 
own  battalion,  which  was  still  short 
Company  G,  and  a  hodgepodge  of 
other  Marine  and  Army  units,  he  fash¬ 
ioned  a  four-mile  perimeter  around  the 
Ghangjin  River  flats  in  which  Hagaru-ri 
was  located. 

To  the  south  and  southwest,  the  most 
likely  area  of  enemy  attack  and  the  site 
of  airstrip  construction,  Ridge  put  his 
3d  Battalion  on  the  lower  reverse  slopes 
of  the  high  ground  in  which  the  major 
Chinese  strength  was  located.  He  faced 
the  remaining  troops  of  the  2d  Bat¬ 
talion,  7th  Marines,  and  a  mixture  of 
Marine  artillery,  service,  and  headquar¬ 
ters  troops  northwest  toward  Yudam-ni 
and  north  toward  the  reservoir.  Ridge 
considered  East  Hill,  the  marines’  name 
for  the  first  mass  rising  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  from  Hagaru-ri,  to  be  the  second 
most  likely  point  of  enemy  attack.  He 
intended  that  Company  G,  once  it  ar¬ 
rived,  would  hold  the  hill.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  manned  it  with  Marine  service 
units,  Company  D  of  the  10th  Engi¬ 
neer  Battalion  (an  Army  unit),  and  de¬ 
tachments  from  X  Corps  headquarters 
and  signal  units. 

Liao  Chen-chou,  commander  of  the 
58lli  Division,  took  longer  than  pre¬ 
dicted  to  reach  the  marines.  Amid  fall- 
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ing  snow,  his  172d  Regiment  attacked 
on  a  half-mile  front  against  the  center 
of  the  3d  Battalion’s  line  just  after  2230. 
Staggered  by  high  losses  to  the  marines’ 
carefully  prepared  defensive  fire,  the 
Chinese  managed  only  small  penetra¬ 
tions,  and  those  who  broke  through 
were  too  disorganized  to  do  much 
damage.  By  0400  the  regiment  was 
beaten,  and  the  marines  quickly  elimi¬ 
nated  the  Chinese  lingering  in  rear  of 
their  positions.  Incongruous  with  the 
fighting  taking  place  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  southwest  was  the  engi¬ 
neers’  continuing  work  on  the  airstrip, 
part  of  the  time  under  floodlights. 

Liao  had  better  luck  with  his  second¬ 
ary  effort,  driving  off  the  defenders  of 
East  Hill  in  a  sharp  attack  at  0130. 
Company  D,  10th  Engineers,  took  the 
brunt  of  the  blow.  Of  the  77  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  company,  10  were  killed, 
25  wounded,  and  9  missing.  Among  90 
South  Koreans  attached  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  about  50  were  casualties,  mostly 
missing.  The  Chinese,  however,  either 
had  no  plans  or  were  too  weak  to  ex¬ 
ploit  their  success  and  halted  their  at¬ 
tack  after  capturing  the  height. 

By  0630  on  the  29th  Colonel  Ridge’s 
forces  on  the  southwestern  arc  of  the 
perimeter  had  restored  the  line  every¬ 
where  it  had  been  punctured  during 
the  night.  Maj.  Reginald  R.  Myers, 
Ridge’s  executive  officer,  meanwhile  as¬ 
sembled  a  composite  company  of  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Army  service  troops  and  tried 
to  retake  East  Hill.  But  inexperience,  a 
slippery  and  exhausting  climb,  and  Chi¬ 
nese  fire  stopped  the  group  short.  At 
dusk  Major  Myers  set  up  defenses  on 
the  near  military  crest  of  the  hill. 

Considering  enemy  control  of  East 
Hill  to  be  a  grave  threat  to  Hagaru-ri, 
Ridge  intended  to  replace  Myers’ 
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makeshift  unit  with  Company  G  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  company,  Ridge  knew, 
had  started  north  from  Kot’o-ri  that 
morning  in  convoy  with  the  British 
41st  Commando,  an  Army  infantry 
company,  and  assorted  other  troops. 
But  word  also  had  reached  Hagaru-ri 
that  the  convoy  had  come  under  fire 
and  that  its  commander  had  requested 
a  decision  from  General  Smith  on 
whether  to  continue. 

Task  Force  Drysdale 

Encounters  with  Chinese  near  Kot’o- 
ri  and  at  Sach’ang-ni  on  the  28th  her¬ 
alded  the  arrival  of  the  60th  Division 
and  the  regiment  of  the  89th  Division  in 
their  objectives  areas.  At  Sach’ang-ni, 
prisoners  taken  by  the  1st  Battalion,  7th 
Infantry,  during  a  small  skirmish  first 
identified  the  89th,  and  strong  night 
assaults  not  broken  up  until  after  day¬ 
break  on  the  29th  indicated  the  size  of 
the  force.  Reinforcements  and  new 
supplies  were  rushed  to  the  1st  Battal¬ 
ion,  7th  Infantry,  lest  this  enemy  regi¬ 
ment  gain  access  to  Hamhung  over  the 
road  protected  only  by  the  Sach’ang-ni 
position. 

The  presence  of  the  60th  Division 
was  discovered  by  Company  D,  1st 
Marines,  and  division  headquarters 
personnel  who  patrolled  north  from 
Kot’o-ri  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th.  The  patrol  engaged  Chinese 
about  a  mile  above  town  in  the  ground 
bordering  the  road.  The  marines 
fought  all  afternoon  without  breaking 
through  but  returned  to  Kot’o-ri  with 
three  prisoners  from  the  17 9th  Regi- 
menl,  60th  Division. 

This  encounter,  the  experience  of  the 
patrol  from  Hagaru-ri  the  same  after¬ 
noon,  and  air  observer  reports  incli- 
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catecl  that  Chinese  positions  along  the 
reservoir  road  extended,  with  gaps, 
south  from  the  outskirts  of  Hagaru-ri 
to  within  a  mile  of  Kot’o-ri.  At  least 
parts  of  two  Chinese  divisions,  the  58th 
and  60th,  held  the  heights  on  both  sides 
of  the  road,  with  their  strongest  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  eastern  edge.  Any  force 
moving  north  from  Kot’o-ri  would  run 
a  ten-mile  gauntlet. 

By  evening  of  the  28th  Kot’o-ri  was 
fairly  full  of  troops  who  had  been  or¬ 
dered  north,  principally  the  41st  Com¬ 
mando,  Royal  Marines;  Company  G, 
1st  Marines;  and  Company  B,  31st 
Infantry.  In  addition,  the  Marine  di¬ 
vision  headquarters  troops  who  had 
failed  to  get  through  earlier  in  the  day 
with  Company  D  were  still  wanted  at 
General  Smith’s  commmand  post  in 
Hagaru-ri.  An  Associated  Press  pho¬ 
tographer,  Frank  Noel,  also  was  trying 
to  move  north.  Colonel  Puller  formed 
a  motorized  task  force  from  these  units, 
placed  Lt.  Col.  Douglas  B.  Drysdaie, 
the  commander  of  the  41st  Commando, 
in  charge,  and  ordered  the  force  to 
make  its  way  to  Hagaru-ri  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

Task  Force  Drysdaie  started  north  at 
0930  on  the  29th,  the  British  marines 
in  the  lead,  followed  by  Company  G, 
Company  B,  and  the  headquarters 
troops.  Chinese  dug  in  east  of  the  road 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Kot’o-ri 
offered  the  First  resistance.  They  were 
eliminated,  but  a  mile  farther  north, 
fire  from  a  stronger  Chinese  force  in 
the  high  ground  on  the  east  brought 
the  task  force  to  a  full  halt  by  noontime. 

Colonel  Drysdaie,  near  that  hour, 
received  word  from  Colonel  Puller 
that  two  Marine  tank  platoons  would 
be  available  ai  1300.  Drysdaie  waited 
for  the  armor,  then  with  the  tanks  lead¬ 
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ing  resumed  his  advance  about  1400. 
Heavy  small  arms  and  mortar  fire 
struck  the  column  almost  immediately, 
and  progress  was  slow  as  tankers  and 
foot  troops  attempted  to  shoot  their  way 
through  the  resistance.  By  1615  the  task 
force  again  was  stopped  after  having 
moved  only  a  mile  and  a  half  nearer 
Hagaru-ri. 

Two  more  platoons  of  Marine  tanks 
meanwhile  moved  out  of  Kot’o-ri  un¬ 
der  Puller’s  orders  to  join  Drysdaie.  But 
even  though  he  was  to  get  additional 
armor,  Drysdaie  was  uncertain  whether 
he  should  risk  moving  his  men,  now 
numbering  about  a  thousand,  the  re¬ 
maining  seven  miles  to  Hagaru-ri.  By 
radio,  he  posed  the  question  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Smith.  In  view  of  the  considered 
need  for  reinforcements  at  Hagaru-ri, 
Smith  directed  him  to  continue. 

Air-strikes  sufficiently  dampened 
enemy  fire  to  permit  the  task  force  to 
resume  its  march,  but  when  it  entered 
a  mile-long  valley  midway  between 
Kot’o-ri  and  Hagaru-ri,  heavy  fire 
from  the  ridges  to  the  east  again  halted 
the  column.  As  troops  jumped  from 
trucks  to  reduce  the  resistance,  a  mor¬ 
tar  round  set  fire  to  a  truck  near  the 
middle  of  the  column.  The  Chinese 
concentrated  small  arms  and  mortar 
fire  around  the  damaged  vehicle  to 
prevent  its  removal  and  thus  obstruct 
the  road  and  split  Drysdale’s  column. 
Ahead  of  the  truck,  Drysdaie  with  most 
of  his  commandos,  two  platoons  of 
tanks,  Company  G,  and  a  few  members 
of  Company  B  managed  to  move  on. 
Drysdaie  expected  the  remainder  of 
the  column  to  close  ranks.  But  behind 
the  burning  vehicle,  in  what  Drysdaie 
later  dubbed  Hell  Fire  Valley,  about 
sixty  commandos,  most  of  Company  B, 
and  the  division  headquarters  troops 
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remained  pinned  down  in  ditches  and 
depressions  along  the  road. 

Only  intermittent  fire  and  one  strong 
Chinese  position  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  Hagaru-ri  obstructed  Drysdale’s 
movement  north  of  Hell  Fire  Valley. 
Drysdale  was  wounded  while  fighting 
past  the  Chinese  strongpoint,  where¬ 
upon  the  Company  G  commander  led 
the  column  the  remaining  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  its  destination.  About  an  hour 
after  dark  Drysdale’s  four  hundred 
men  entered  Hagaru-ri.  They  were 
surprised,  in  view  of  their  own  day  of 
fighting,  to  find  the  town  quiet  and  the 
engineers  working  under  floodlights  at 
the  airstrip  to  the  southwest. 

The  Chinese  meanwhile  began  the 
reduction  of  Drysdale’s  forces  caught 
in  Hell  Fire  Valley.  Before  dark  a  force 
sliced  west  across  the  road  between  the 
immobilized  troops  and  the  two  pla¬ 
toons  of  tanks  coming  from  Kot’o-ri. 
Some  of  the  tail-end  armored  troops, 
receiving  considerable  fire  themselves, 
returned  to  Kot’o-ri  during  the  night; 
the  remainder  went  back  at  dawn. 

To  the  north,  near  the  damaged 
truck,  another  pre-dark  attack  isolated 
about  a  hundred  forty  troops  from  the 
rest  of  the  trapped  men  while  the  latter 
gradually  gathered  in  three  clusters  as 
they  sought  cover  from  the  fire  coming 
in  from  east  of  the  road.  Thereafter 
until  midnight  the  Chinese  were  con¬ 
tent  to  fire  on  the  four  separated 
groups  while  they  looted  the  trucks  on 
the  road. 

In  the  early  hours  of  30  November 
they  sent  small  forces  armed  with  gre¬ 
nades  against  the  northernmost  group. 
The  latter,  led  by  Marine  Maj.  John  N. 
McLaughlin,  held  off  the  Chinese  but 
look  high  losses  and  by  0430  expended 
most  of  their  ammunition.  During  this 
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firefight  most  of  the  men  in  the  three 
clusters  farther  south  managed  to  es¬ 
cape  into  the  high  ground  west  of  the 
road.  Though  pursued,  they  managed 
to  reach  Kot’o-ri,  bringing  the  total  of 
men  who  escaped  south  to  about  three 
hundred.  At  the  northern  position,  only 
a  few  British  commandos  were  able  to 
slip  away  toward  Kot’o-ri.  When  pho¬ 
tographer  Frank  Noel  and  two  other 
men  jumped  into  a  jeep  to  make  a  run 
for  it,  they  were  captured  before  they 
had  moved  a  hundred  yards. 

At  0430  the  Chinese  sent  these  cap¬ 
tives  to  McLaughlin  with  a  surrender 
demand.  Stalling  to  enable  as  many 
men  as  possible  to  escape,  McLaughlin 
finally  agreed  to  surrender  himself 
and  the  forty  able-bodied  men  re¬ 
maining.  The  Chinese  allowed  him  to 
place  his  more  seriously  wounded  men 
in  a  nearby  house  as  the  Hell  Fire  Val¬ 
ley  affair  ended.  Task  Force  Drysdale’s 
total  casualties  exceeded  three  hun¬ 
dred.  About  seventy-five  trucks  were 
lost  during  the  day  and  night. 

The  Tokyo  Conference 

Not  long  after  Colonel  Drysdale  and 
the  men  with  him  reached  Hagaru-ri, 
they  knew  they  would  soon  be  making 
a  return  trip  through  Hell  Fire  Valley. 
This  decision  was  one  result  of  General 
MacArthur’s  conference  with  General 
Walker  and  General  Almond  in  Tokyo 
on  the  night  of  the  28th.8 

Having  heard  Walker  and  Almond 
on  what  had  happened  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  sectors,  MacArthur  judged  that  the 
Eighth  Army  was  in  greater  danger 
than  the  X  Corps.  But  he  wanted  both 

“  This  section  is  based  on  .Schnabel.  I’nlicy  and  Direc¬ 
tion ,  |)|>.  278-79. 
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commands  to  step  back.  Walker  was  to 
make  whatever  withdrawals  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  escape  being  enveloped.  Al¬ 
mond  was  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
Chinese  but  also  was  to  pull  the  X 
Corps  out  of  its  spread-eagle  positions 
and  concentrate  it  in  the  Hamhung- 
Hungnam  coastal  area. 

MacArthur  next  asked  Almond  what 
the  X  Corps  could  do  to  help  the  Eighth 
Army.  Almond  pointed  out  that  the  iso¬ 
lated  Marine  and  Army  troops  at  the 
reservoir  had  to  be  retrieved  before 
anything  else  could  be  done.  MacAr¬ 
thur  agreed  but  then  restated  his  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask  what  Almond  could  do  to 
relieve  the  threat  to  Walker’s  east 
flank.  The  answer  to  this  question  held 
MacArthur’s  primary  interest. 

General  Wright,  MacArthur’s  G-3, 
suggested  that  Almond  send  the  3d 
Division  west  over  the  road  leading 
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through  the  Taebaeks  toward  Tokch’on 
to  attack  the  Chinese  pressing  Walker’s 
right  flank.  Almond  argued  that  the 
road  Wright  had  in  mind  did  not  exist 
(it  did,  but  it  was  not  made  for  military 
traffic)  and  that  the  severe  winter 
weather  combined  with  any  strong  Chi¬ 
nese  force  in  the  gap  between  com¬ 
mands  might  destroy  the  division.  Al¬ 
mond  agreed  to  the  move,  however,  if 
the  Eighth  Army  would  supply  the  3d 
Division  after  it  reached  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Taebaeks.  General  Walker 
offered  no  such  support,  and  the  con¬ 
ference  closed  an  hour  past  midnight 
without  a  final  decision  on  the  proposed 
move.  But  owing  to  MacArthur’s  clear 
interest,  such  a  maneuver  would  come 
up  again  after  Walker  and  Almond  re¬ 
turned  to  Korea  on  the  29th  to  get  their 
disengagements  started. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Disengagement  in  the  West 


General  Walker  reached  his  Pyong¬ 
yang  headquarters  from  the  meeting 
in  Tokyo  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
29th.  The  Eighth  Army  at  the  time  was 
making  a  second  short  withdrawal,  or¬ 
ganized  by  his  staff  not  long  before  he 
arrived,  in  response  to  the  threat  of  en¬ 
velopment  from  the  east  which  over¬ 
night  and  through  the  morning  had 
further  enlarged. 

The  Threat  of  Envelopment 
Toward  Sunch'on 

On  the  Sunch’on  road  at  the  army 
right,  General  Gay’s  decision  against 
moving  the  7th  Cavalry  up  from  Ku- 
jong-ni  to  the  Pukch’ang-ni  area  on  the 
28th  left  the  initiative  to  the  Chinese. 
Shortly  before  daylight  on  the  29th  the 
125th  Division,  42d  Army,  whose  regi¬ 
ments  air  observers  previously  saw  pass¬ 
ing  through  Pukch’ang-ni,  sent  forces 
against  the  ROK  6th  Division  three 
miles  below  town.  (Map  9)  The  ROK 
troops  immediately  withdrew  five  miles 
to  Walpo-ri,  but  pursuing  Chinese  read¬ 
ily  flanked  the  new  position,  and  the 
South  Koreans  scattered  rearward  to¬ 
ward  the  7th  Cavalry  two  miles  below 
them.1 

Col.  William  A.  Harris,  the  7th  Cav- 

1  1st  Cav  Div  G3  J til.  29  Nov  50;  IX  Corps  G3  Spot 
Rpt  2109.  29  Nov  50:  7th  Cav  Hist  Rpt,  Nov  50. 


airy  commander,  had  his  reserve  battal¬ 
ion  collect  South  Korean  troops  as  they 
came  through  his  forward  line.  Refu¬ 
gees  streamed  south  with  the  ROK 
forces,  and  either  North  Korean  guer¬ 
rillas  or  disguised  Chinese  regulars  who 
had  joined  the  civilians  harassed  the 
cavalrymen  as  they  entered  the  regi¬ 
mental  position.  Hand  grenades  thrown 
by  the  infiltrators  killed  a  company 
commander  and  wot  . -ded  eight  men.' 

The  problem  of  refugees  was  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  sector. 
Throngs  of  civilians  had  begun  to  move 
south  across  the  entire  front.  Crowds 
of  refugees  on  the  roads  threatened  to 
interfere  with  the  movement  of  troops 
and  supplies,  and  drifting  columns  of 
civilians  everywhere  offered  the  enemy 
a  vehicle  for  infiltration.  Both  dangers 
prompted  army  orders  late  on  the  28th 
directing  that  refugees  be  diverted  be¬ 
fore  they  could  enter  Eighth  Army 
lines.3 

The  men  of  the  7th  Cavalry  found  it 
difficult  just  to  halt  the  early  morning 
influx  in  their  sector  and  had  only  par¬ 
tially  restored  order  by  0630  when  lead¬ 
ing  forces  of  the  125th  Division  opened 
fire  from  high  ground  to  the  northeast. 
Exchanges  of  small  arms  fire  contin- 

-  7il>  Cav  Hist  Rpt,  Nov  50;  1st  Cav  Div  G3  Jnl,  29 
Nos  50:  1st  Cavalry  Division,  Koiea.Junc  1950  to  J anu- 
fjty  /o^2  (Ashrisa:  Albers  Love  Koserprsscs,  •».?•*). 

'*  Rad.  OX  30074  KC.OO.  CG  Eighth  Army  to  CG 
IX  Corps  ct  al..  28  Nov  50. 
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ued  until  artillery  concentrations  si¬ 
lenced  the  Chinese  two  hours  later. 
ROK  troops  and  refugees  continued  to 
enter  the  regiment’s  line  during  the 
firelight.  Panic  spread  through  an  ap¬ 
proaching  ROK  artillery  column  when 
its  lead  vehicle  stalled  about  a  quarter 
mile  north  of  the  cavalrymen.  Instead 
of  shoving  the  obstructing  truck  out  of 
the  way,  the  ROK  artillerymen  simply 
abandoned  guns  and  trucks  and  ran 
toward  the  regimental  position.  The 
motor  officer  of  the  1st  Battalion,  7th 
Cavalry,  and  six  of  his  men  later  went 
forward  and  recovered  eight  howitzers 
and  sixteen  vehicles.'1 

At  michnorning,  after  the  troopers 
finally  gathered  all  South  Korean  forces 
and  cleared  their  position  of  refugees. 
General  Gay  ordered  the  7th  Cavalry 
to  withdraw  to  Sinch’ang-ni,  three  miles 
south,  unoccupied  since  the  8th  Cav¬ 
alry  had  left  for  Songeh’on.  The  regi¬ 
ment  and  the  ROK  6th  Division  pulled 
back  during  the  afternoon,  the  7th 
Cavalry  taking  position  astride  the 
Sunch’on  road  just  above  Sinch’ang-ni, 
the  South  Koreans  occupying  adjacent 
high  ground  on  the  west.  Acting  on 
Gay’s  previous  instructions,  the  5th  Cav¬ 
alry  meanwhile  organized  defenses 
astride  the  Tacdong  River  two  miles 
north  of  Sunch’on,  aligned  with  but  not 
physically  adjoining  the  ROK  6th  Divi¬ 
sion  to  its  right;  the  8th  Cavalry,  en 
route  to  Songch’on,  placed  its  leading 
battalion  in  the  new  area  by  nightfall. 
The  Chinese  on  the  Sunch’on  road  did 
not  pursue  the  7th  Cavalry’s  withdrawal 
and  remained  out  of  contact  while 
Gay’s  division  and  the  South  Koreans 


’  /ill  Lav  I  list  Rpi,  Nov  50:  Isi  Cav  Div  G3  Jnl.  29 
Nov  50;  /  it  Cavalry  Division.  Karen.  June  1 950  lo Janu¬ 
ary  1952. 


deployed  along  the  Sunch’on-Sin- 
ch’ang-ni-Songch’on  line.1’ 

At  Kunu-ri 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  in 
the  Ch’ongch’on  valley,  the  forces  of 
the  40th  Army  who,  beginning  about 
midnight  on  the  28th,  had  pushed  the 
2d  Battalion  of  the  9th  Infantry  below 
Pugwon,  were  joined  in  the  town  after 
daylight  by  sister  forces  that  had 
come  down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Ch’ongch’on.  The  latter  forces  had 
turned  the  right  flank  of  the  24th  In¬ 
fantry,  25th  Division,  then  had  moved 

their  main  strength  southeast  across  the 
•  •  ^  r 

river  into  Pugwon. 

Ahead  of  this  juncture,  Colonel 
Sloane  withdrew  the  2d  and  3d  Battal¬ 
ions  of  the  9th  Infantry  around  0600, 
first  taking  them  behind  defenses  hur¬ 
riedly  established  by  the  23d  Infantry 
astride  the  valley  road  below  Pugwon, 
then  moving  them  to  an  assembly  two 
miles  southwest  of  Kunu-ri.  Sloane’s  1st 
Battalion,  which  late  on  the  28th  had 
taken  position  at  the  right  rear  of  the 
24th  Infantry  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Ch’ongch’on,  rejoined  the  regiment  at 
the  assembly  area  late  on  the  29th  after 
a  Tull  day  of  operations  with  the  25th 
Division.  The  40th  Army,  after  joining 
assault  forces  at  Pugwon,  meanwhile 
prepared  to  attack  Kunu-ri  on  a  wide 
front,  spreading  units  from  Pugwon 
southeastward  over  Piho-san  Ridge 
four  miles  above  Kunu-ri.  This  ridge, 
under  General  Reiser’s  plan  for  de¬ 
fending  the  Pugwon- YVawon  sector,  was 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  38th  and 
ROK  3d  Regiments.' 

1 1  hid 

''25ili  Div  Mist,  Nov  50:  9ih  Inf  Hist.  Nov  50. 

7  9th  Ini  I  list.  Nov  50;  23d  Inf  Could  R|>l,  Nov  50; 
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On  the  right  flank  of  the  2d  Division 
sector,  tlie  38th  Army  assaults  opened 
against  the  Turkish  brigade  at  Sinnini- 
ni  during  the  first  hours  of  the  29th 
were  still  in  progress  at  daylight.  Be¬ 
cause  neither  wire  nor  radio  communi¬ 
cations  existed  between  the  Turk  for¬ 
ward  units  and  brigade  headquarters 
in  Kaech’on,  three  miles  west  of 
Sinnim-ni,  General  Yasici  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  attack  until  his  artillery  bat¬ 
talion  pulled  back  to  Kaech’on.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  artillery  commander,  the 
three  infantry  battalions  were  sur¬ 
rounded.  Yasici  delayed  countermeas¬ 
ures  until  daylight,  then  dispatched  an 
infantry  company  from  his  replacement 
battalion  and  the  platoon  of  tanks  at¬ 
tached  from  the  72d  Tank  Battalion  to 
clear  the  road  and  deliver  instructions 
fora  withdrawal  to  Kaech’on.  The  task 
force  reached  Sinnim-ni  easily,  and  the 
infantry  battalions  withdrew  without 
interference.  But  Chinese  forces  moved 
west  with  the  withdrawal,  marching 
over  the  ridges  below  the  Kaech’on 
River,  which  coursed  westward  just 
south  of  and  parallel  to  the  Tokch'on- 
Kunu-ri  roach8 

In  response  to  the  nighttime  and 
morning  changes  in  the  2d  Division 
sector — the  lose  of  Pugwon,  the  enemy’s 
occupation  of  Piho-san  Ridge,  and  the 
Turk  withdrawal  to  Kaech’on — Gen¬ 
eral  Reiser  and  his  forward  unit  com¬ 
manders  worked  out  a  new  defense  line 
by  noon  on  the  29th.  At  the  left,  two 
battalions  of  the  23d  Infantry  blocked 
the  Ch’ongch’on  valley  road  in  depth, 
the  2d  holding  a  forward  position  two 
miles  below  Pugwon,  the  3d  astride  the 
road  two  miles  north  of  Ktmu-ri.  The 
1st  Battalion  was  a  mile  and  a  half  east 

**  "Tin  Ki\h  1'  N  Biigadc  Ailvi>.oi  vGioup.  20  Nov- 
13  !)«  50." 
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of  the  3d,  blocking  a  valley  approach  to 
Kunu-ri.‘J 

Immediately  east,  the  38th  Infantry’s 
new  line  slanted  southeast  over  lesser 
hills  below  Piho-san  Ridge  to  the 
Tokch’on-Kunu-ri  road  at  the  north¬ 
eastern  edge  of  Kaech’on.  The  attached 
ROK  3d  Regiment  held  the  left  sector 
directly  below  Piho-san.  The  2d  and  3d 
Battalions,  facing  northeast  and  east, 
carried  the  remainder  of  the  line  to  the 
boundary  with  the  Turks  at  Kaech’on. 
Colonel  Pcploc  kept  his  command  post 
and  1st  Battalion  in  the  assembly  area 
established  the  previous  night  a  mile 
east  of  Kunu-ri.  0 

'The  Turks  were  expected  to  anchor 
the  2d  Division’s  right  flank.  Some  were 
to  occupy  a  bit  of  high  ground  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  Kaech’on.  The  rest 
were  to  move  below  the  Kaech’on  River 
to  refuse  the  flank  and  block  a  valley 
where  the  road  from  Sunch’on,  pre¬ 
viously  cut  by  the  Chinese  at  Samso-ri 
farther  south,  made  its  exit  before 
crossing  river  to  enter  Kaech’on.  But 
regardless  of  repealed  urgings  from  the 
American  advisers,  General  Yasici 
failed  to  place  troops  below  the  river. 
At  noontime  two  Turk  companies  occu¬ 
pied  the  small  hill  just  cast  of  Kaech’on 
town.  The  remainder  of  the  brigade 
was  assembled  inside  town  with  senti¬ 
nels  posted  along  the  outer  limits.11 

At  the  Bridgehead 

Unlike  the  enemy  efforts  toward 
Sunch’on  and  Kunu-ri,  the  Chinese 
above  the  Ch’ongch’on  made  no  con¬ 
certed  daylight  attack  against  the  I 
Corps.  Phc  24th  Division  had  no  con- 

”  23(1  Ini  Count  Rpt.  Nov  50. 

10  :5Sih  Inl  Count  Rpl,  Nov  50. 
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tact  at  all  as  General  Church  started  his 
forces  toward  Sunch’on,  as  ordered  by 
General  Walker  the  day  before.  The 
only  enemy  action  in  the  ROK  1st  Divi¬ 
sion’s  sector  was  small  arms  and  artil¬ 
lery  fire  placed  on  General  Paik’s  delay¬ 
ing  forces  in  and  west  of  Yongsan-dong 
before  they  pulled  back  to  the  bridge¬ 
head  during  the  morning.  Eastward  in 
the  25th  Division’s  sector,  the  39th  Army 
launched  local  assaults  on  the  27th  In¬ 
fantry  in  the  division  center  about  the 
same  lime  that  40lh  Army  forces  turned 
the  24th  Infantry’s  right  flank.  But 
these  attacks  posed  no  serious  threat  to 
the  corps  bridgehead.12 

The  real  danger  lay  below  the  river. 
By  noon  on  the  29th  only  two  battal¬ 
ions  of  the  23d  Infantry  stood  before 
the  40th  Army  forces  on  the  Ch’ongch’on 
valley  road.  Should  these  be  eliminated, 
a  follow-up  Chinese  thrust  down  the 
twenty-mile  stretch  of  road  between 
Kunu-ri  and  Sinanju  would  trap  Gen¬ 
eral  Milburn’s  forces  above  the 
Ch’ongch’on. 

To  respond  to  this  danger  and  to 
tighten  the  defense  against  the  two 
arms  of  the  Chinese  enveloping  ma¬ 
neuver,  Colonel  Dabney,  the  army  G-3, 
radioed  instructions  about  an  hour  past 
noon  for  a  withdrawal  to  a  line  that 
followed  the  lower  bank  of  the 
Ch’ongch’on  upstream  almost  to 
Kunu-ri,  then  curved  southeast  to  join 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division’s  new  line  from 
Sunch'on  through  Sinch’ang-ni  to 
Songch’on.  The  bridgehead  and  Kunu- 
ri  thus  would  be  abandoned,  and  the 
Eighth  Army’s  east  Hank  position  would 
become  longer  than  the  front. u 

1  Corps  Inlet  Sums.  226  amt  227.  29  Nov  50;  I 
Corps  l’ORs  233  and  231,  29  Nos  50.  2-tlh  Div  WI). 
Nos  50;  25, h  Div  WI).  Nov  50. 

h  Ujj.j  'iiwjv.',  Kf.OO,  (’(I  KigSi!!;  A****. f’.G  ! 
Coips  el  at.  29  Nov  50. 


The  Second  Disengagement 

Kunu-ri  Abandoned 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th, 
before  General  Reiser  learned  of  the 
army  order  to  withdraw  south  of  Kunu- 
ri,  the  40th  and  38th  Armies  converged 
on  his  arch  of  positions  north  and  east 
of  the  town.  (Map  10)  Just  north  of  the 
Turks  at  Kaech’on,  38th  Army  forces 
moving  wesL  along  and  above  the 
Tokch’on-Kunu-ri  road  attacked  the 
3d  Battalion,  38th  Infantry,  quickly 
overrunning  its  right  flank  position. 
Sensing  the  start  of  a  strong  enemy 
effort,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  Sladen  Bradley,  the 
2d  Division’s  assistant  commander,  ra¬ 
dioed  orders  to  Colonel  Peploe  for  re¬ 
lay  to  General  Yasici  to  attack  and  rees¬ 
tablish  the  lost  position.  Bui  Bradley’s 
order  brought  no  more  results  than  the 
earlier  recommendations  of  Yasici’s  ad¬ 
visers  that  the  Turks  take  position  south 
of  the  Kaech’on  River.1’1 

Shortly  afterwards,  mortar  lire  struck 
the  Turks  inside  Kaech’on,  and  th c38lh 
Army  forces  who  had  moved  west  below 
the  Kaech’on  River  came  out  of  the  un¬ 
guarded  valley  south  of  town.  Though 
taken  under  fire  from  across  the  river 
by  Yasici’s  tanks,  the  Chinese  slanted 
northwest  toward  a  hill  mass  rising 
just  north  of  the  river  a  mile  behind 
Kaech’on,  where  they  could  block  the 
road  to  Kunu-ri  at  the  western  half  of  a 
pass.  Yasici  promptly  withdrew  and 
soon  filled  the  road  from  Kaech’on 
westward  through  the  pass  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  column  of  troops  and  vehicles.1” 

To  assist  the  2d  and  3d  Battalions  of 

1 1  2(1  Div  WI).  Nov  50: 38lli  InfComd  Rpi.  Nov  50; 
"Turkish  L'.N.  Biigade  Advisors  Group.  20  Nov-13 
Dec  50." 
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the  38th  Infantry,  both  now  engaged 
in  a  firefight  with  Chinese  to  their  front 
and  both  just  as  much  in  danger  of 
being  enveloped  as  the  Turks,  Colonel 
Peploe  ordered  his  reserve  1st  Bat¬ 
talion,  less  Company  C,  to  move  up  on 
the  regimental  right.  But  when  the  bat¬ 
talion  mounted  trucks  and  started  east 
over  the  road  toward  Kaech’on,  it 
found  the  way  blocked  by  the  oncom¬ 
ing  Turk  traffic.  Peploe  drew  the  sty¬ 
mied  battalion  back  to  a  blocking  posi¬ 
tion  astride  the  road  a  mile  east  of 
Kunu-ri  and  instructed  his  forward  bat¬ 
talions  to  make  their  way  behind  this 
position  as  best  they  could.  Forces  of 
the  40th  Army  meanwhile  struck  south 
of  Piho-san  Ridge  against  the  ROK  3d 
Regiment.  Peploe  pulled  the  3d  back 
to  a  position  a  little  over  a  mile  north¬ 
east  of  Kunu-ri  and  tied  its  right  flank 
to  the  left  of  his  1st  Battalion  to 
strengthen  the  cover  for  his  forces  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  east.10 

While  Peploe  organized  the  cover¬ 
ing  position,  his  2d  and  3d  Battalions 
disengaged  and  filed  out  of  the  hills 
above  Kaech’on  onto  the  Kunu-ri  road 
with  the  Turks.  The  Chinese  swinging 
in  from  the  southeast  by  that  time  held 
the  hill  mass  overlooking  the  pass  from 
the  south  and  soon  halted  the  westward 
flow  of  traffic  with  a  heavy  volume  of 
fire.  Taking  cover  north  of  the  road, 
Americans  and  Turks  in  the  pass  area 
returned  fire  until  long  past  dark.  But 
the  Chinese  fire  continued  to  block  all 
movement  except  for  some  tanks  and 
vehicles  carrying  wounded  that  man¬ 
aged  to  move  around  the  pass  over  a 
trail  to  the  north.17 

A  B-2G  strike  finally  dampened  the 

10  38th  Inf  Cornel  Rpt,  Nov  50. 

17  tljid  ,  "Turkish  L'.N.  Brigade  Advisory  Cmim. 
20  Nov-13  Dec  50." 


Chinese  fire.  Both  the  equipment  and 
techniques  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force  were 
extremely  limited  for  providing  close 
air  support  at  night  and  in  bad  weather. 
Although  General  Stratemeyer  and 
General  Partridge  had  tried  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  ob¬ 
tain  sufficient  equipment  and  develop 
effective  procedures  for  furnishing 
such  support,  they  now  had  only  the 
1st  Shoran  Beacon  Unit,  whose  opera¬ 
tions  so  far  had  been  unsatisfactory, 
and  three  AN/MPQ-2  radar  detach¬ 
ments.  The  successful,  if  out-of-the- 
ordinary,  B-26  strike  carefully  brought 
in  on  the  pass  after  dark  permitted  the 
Turks  and  Peploe’s  troops  again  to 
move  west.  Peploe  reorganized  most  of 
his  men  behind  his  covering  positions 
before  midnight,  but  the  Turkish  bri¬ 
gade  was  in  disorder,  with  units  disor¬ 
ganized,  key  leaders  missing,  and 
Turks  scattered  in  clumps  all  along  the 
way  from  the  pass  through  Peploe’s 
position  and  Kunu-ri  to  the  2d  Divi¬ 
sion  command  post  six  miles  south  of 
Kunu-ri.18 

Amidst  this  melee  east  of  Kunu-ri, 
General  Keiser  issued  instructions,  in¬ 
stigated  by  the  newest  directive  from 
army,  for  the  2d  Division’s  withdrawal 
below  the  town.  Partially  covered  by  the 
ROK  3d  Regiment  and  38th  Infantry 
northeast  and  east  of  town,  Colonel 
Freeman  was  to  move  first,  pulling  his 
23d  Infantry  out  of  position  north  of 
Kunu-ri  and  taking  it  south  of  the 
Kaech’on  River  below  town.  Here,  be¬ 
tween  the  Kaech’on  and  the  parallel 
Chot’ong  River  about  a  mile  farther 
south,  a  low  ridge  reached  north¬ 
westward  athwart  the  Kunu-ri-Sinanju 


IB  Ibid.:  Futrcll,  The  United  States  Air  Force  m  Korea, 
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stretch  of  the  Ch’ongch’on  valley  road. 
Defenses  along  this  height  would  block 
the  road  and  would  provide  excellent 
observation  and  Fields  of  Fire  across  the 
river  flats  toward  Kunu-ri. 19 

After  Freeman  was  in  position, 
Peploe  was  to  withdraw  to  a  position 
on  the  low  ridge  east  of  the  23d.  But 
since  Peploe’s  route  passed  through  the 
southern  outskirts  of  Kunu-ri  before 
turning  south  over  the  Kaech’on, 
Peploe  anticipated  being  cut  off  if  Chi¬ 
nese  stormed  into  Kunu-ri  on  the  heels 
of  Freeman’s  withdrawal.  Against  this 
possibility,  he  arranged  for  Freeman  to 
leave  a  rifle  company  and  a  platoon  of 
tanks  in  Kunu-ri  to  cover  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  38th  and  ROK  3d 
Regiments.20 

The  disintegration  of  the  Turkish 
brigade  spoiled  General  Reiser’s  plan 
to  employ  the  Turks  below  Kunu-ri 
along  the  northern  six  miles  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  supply  road.  Located  along  this 
road  segment,  which  followed  gener¬ 
ally  the  Kunu-ri~Sunch’on  rail  line, 
were  all  the  division  artillery  and,  at 
the  most  southerly  point,  the  division 
headquarters.  Reiser  had  intended  that 
the  Turks  deploy  east  of  this  stretch  of 
road.  But  his  order  giving  the  brigade 
this  assignment  was  not  even  acknowl¬ 
edged.  While  confused  Turkish  troops 
straggled  into  and  south  of  Kunu-ri, 
General  Yasici  headed  out  over  the 
road  to  Sinanju  on  a  roundabout  ride 
to  Sunch’on  where  he  hoped  eventu¬ 
ally  to  reassemble  the  brigade.  Reiser’s 
supply  road,  command  post,  and  artil¬ 
lery  base  meanwhile  remained  wide 
open  to  attack  from  the  east.21 

2<I  Div  G3  Jnl.  Fntiy  72.  29  Nov  50. 

Ibid.;  38th  Ini  Cotnd  Rpt,  Nov  50. 
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In  pulling  out  of  position  north  of 
Kunu-ri,  Colonel  Freeman  kept  his  3d 
Battalion  astride  the  Ch’ongch’on  val¬ 
ley  road  two  miles  above  town  as  cover 
while  he  moved  the  remainder  of  the 
23d  Regiment  during  the  early  evening 
hours  to  the  new  position  south  of  the 
Kaech’on  River.  The  covering  battalion, 
after  being  hit  hard  by  Chinese  coming 
down  the  valley  road,  withdrew  at  2200. 
Company  L  and  a  platoon  from  the  72d 
Tank  Battalion  dropped  off  at  the 
northern  edge  of  Kunu-ri  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  battalion  continued  to 
the  new  regimental  line.22 

A  Chinese  battalion  caught  up  with 
Freeman’s  force  at  the  upper  edge  of 
Kunu-ri  around  midnight.  The  infan¬ 
trymen  and  tankers  threw  back  four 
strong  assaults  before  pulling  south  and 
so  gave  Colonel  Peploe  the  time  and 
protection  needed  to  move  vehicles, 
casualties,  and  then  his  main  strength 
through  the  lower  edge  of  town  and 
south  behind  the  23d  Infantry.  Peploe’s 
rear  guard,  the  1st  Battalion  of  the 
ROK  3d  Regiment,  received  Fire  from 
Chinese  following  the  withdrawal  from 
the  east  and  northeast  but  broke  away 
in  the  darkness  near  0400  and  with¬ 
drew  cross-country.23 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  night 
Peploe  gradually  collected  the  some¬ 
what  scattered  units  of  the  38th  Infan¬ 
try  a  mile  southwest  of  Freeman’s  posi¬ 
tion  but  was  unable  to  locate  the  main 
body  of  the  ROK  3d  Regiment.  He  had 
instructed  the  South  Koreans  to  take 
position  to  the  immediate  right  of  the 
23d.  Instead,  they  had  gathered  in 
small  groups  along  the  2d  Division 
supply  road  not  far  from  division  head¬ 
quarters.  They  intended,  according  to 

22  23d  Ini  Cornel  Rpt,  Nov  50. 
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orders  from  their  own  regimental 
commander,  to  continue  south  to  an 
assembly  in  Sunch’on.2'1 

In  the  Bridgehead 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th 
General  Milburn  ordered  the  I  Corps 
to  abandon  its  bridgehead  in  a  two-step 
withdrawal.  The  ROK  1st  and  25th  Di¬ 
visions  first  were  to  fall  back  after  dark 
to  a  line  running  from  a  western  an¬ 
chor  three  miles  above  the  Ch’ongch’on 
northeast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kuryong 
River,  then  along  the  lower  bank  of  the 
Ch’ongch’on  to  the  2d  Division’s  left 
flank  below  Pugwon.  The  two  divisions 
were  to  pull  completely  behind  the 
Ch’ongch’on  at  daylight  on  the  30th. 
This  second  move  would  be  covered  by 
the  5th  Regimental  Combat  Team,  now 
detached  from  the  24th  Division  and 
under  corps  control,  from  positions  im¬ 
mediately  north  and  northeast  of  the 
river  crossings  in  the  Sinanju-Anju 
area.25 

Milburn’s  forces  occupied  the  first 
phase  line  before  midnight.  At  the  far 
right,  the  3d  Battalion  of  the  24th 
Infantry,  which  had  tied  the  25th  Divi¬ 
sion’s  position  to  that  of  the  2d  Divi¬ 
sion  about  2100,  was  left  with  an  open 
east  flank  an  hour  later  when  the  3d 
Battalion  of  the  23d  Infantry  withdrew 
after  being  hit  by  the  Chinese  coming 
down  the  Ch’ongch’on  valley  road. 
Near  midnight,  when  the  Chinese  bat¬ 
talion  opened  assaults  on  Colonel 
Freeman’s  blocking  force  at  the  north¬ 
ern  edge  of  Kunu-ri,  part  of  the  enemy 
unit  also  attacked  the  command  post  of 
the  3d  Battalion,  24th  Infantry,  which 


had  been  established  inside  Kunu-ri  at 
city  hall.  The  attack  came  while  the  bat¬ 
talion  commander  was  talking  by  phone 
with  the  regimental  commander,  Colo¬ 
nel  Corley,  to  arrange  a  withdrawal 
southwest  of  Kunu-ri  to  tie  in  with  the 
23d  Infantry’s  new  main  position  be¬ 
low  the  Kaech’on  River.  Battalion  com¬ 
munications  with  both  regiment  and  the 
frontline  companies  went  out  soon, 
thereafter,  and  the  battalion  head¬ 
quarters  group  withdrew,  with  some 
difficulty,  to  the  regimental  command 
post  five  miles  southwest  of  Kunu-ri. 
Colonel  Corley  and  the  battalion  com¬ 
mander  then  arranged  air  support  and 
placed  guides  along  the  Kunu-ri  -  Anju 
road  in  an  effort  to  help  Companies  I, 
K,  and  L  move  south  past  Chinese,  who 
meanwhile  had  swept  to  behind  them 
from  the  east.  The  three  companies  fi¬ 
nally  got  out  at  1630  on  the  30th  at  a 
cost  of  1  killed,  30  wounded,  and  109 
missing.20 

Attack  at  Sinch’ang-ni 

At  the  army  right,  the  respite  gained 
by  the  7th  Cavalry  when  it  disengaged 
at  Kujong-ni  on  the  Sunch’on  road  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  lasted  not 
quite  to  midnight.  At  2230,  heavy  small 
arms,  machine  gun,  and  mortar  fire 
swept  the  7th’s  new  position  above 
Sinch’ang-ni;  a  half  hour  later,  Chinese 
following  the  road  wedged  between  the 
two  forward  battalions.  Heavy  defen¬ 
sive  mortar  and  artillery  fire  threw  back 
the  assault,  but  not  before  a  hundred 
fifty  Chinese  slipped  through  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  cavalry  line  and  attacked  the 
command  posts  of  both  battalions. 
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Some  of  the  attackers  made  it  all  the 
way  into  Sinch’ang-ni.27 

From  below  Sinch’ang-ni,  a  rifle 
company,  two  tanks,  and  a  motorized 
section  of  heavy  machine  guns  of  the 
reserve  battalion  counterattacked  at 
0200  and  cleared  the  forward  head¬ 
quarters  areas.  Near  0230  the  Chinese 
began  to  pull  out  of  contact,  electing 
only  to  harass  the  cavalrymen  with  mor¬ 
tar  Fire  through  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  The  7th  Cavalry  suffered  38 
killed,  107  wounded,  and  11  missing 
during  the  engagement.  Known  enemy 
losses  were  350  killed  and  10  captured. 
One  prisoner  identified  the  assault  unit 
as  the  37th  Regiment  of  the  125th  Divi¬ 
sion,  whose  mission,  he  asserted,  had 
been  to  open  the  road  preliminary  to 
an  attack  on  Sunch’on  by  a  larger 
force.28 

Trouble  on  the  Lines  of  Communication 
On  the  Anju-Sunch’on  Road 

By  morning  of  the  30th  the  24th 
Division,  less  the  5lh  Regimental  Com¬ 
bat  Team,  was  available  to  help  block 
any  attempt  to  seize  Sunch’on.  General 
Church  had  started  his  forces  out  of 
the  I  Corps  sector  near  noon  on  the 
29th.  Col.  Ned  D.  Moore’s  19th  Infan¬ 
try  and  its  combat  team  attachments 
moved  First,  motoring  from  Pakch’on 
to  Anju  and  then  down  a  diagonal  road 
leading  southeast  toward  Sunch’on. 
Col.  Richard  W.  Stephen’s  21st  Regi¬ 
mental  Combat  Team  followed  late  in 
the  afternoon  after  being  relieved  at  its 
position  at  the  I  Corps  left  by  South 
Korean  Troops.29 
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While  the  19th  Regimental  Combat 
Team  was  moving  the  first  four  miles 
down  the  diagonal  road  below  Anju, 
Church  received  aerial  observer  reports 
that  the  road  ahead  of  the  team  was 
blocked  in  two  places.  He  instructed 
Colonel  Moore  to  destroy  the  blocks 
with  part  of  his  force  and  to  shift  the 
remainder  westward  to  take  Route  1 
south  to  Sukch’on,  then  a  lateral  road 
east  to  Sunch’on.  Leaving  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  reconnaissance  platoon,  an 
infantry  company,  and  a  tank  company 
to  deal  with  the  roadblocks,  Moore  took 
the  rest  of  his  combat  team  over  the 
new  route,  assembling  it  near  Sunch’on 
shortly  after  dark.  Colonel  Stephens’ 
combat  team  also  used  Route  1  and  the 
lateral  road,  taking  up  the  better  part 
of  the  night  to  reach  the  Sunch’on 
assembly.89 

Moore’s  task  force  meanwhile  en¬ 
countered  the  first  roadblock  about 
1400,  after  moving  three  miles  farther 
down  the  diagonal  road,  and  drove  the 
Chinese  away  with  only  small  arms  Fire. 
Another  three  miles  southeast,  the 
force  spotted  Chinese  in  high  ground 
overlooking  the  road  near  an  irrigation 
reservoir.  Tank  Fire,  mortar  Fire,  and 
an  air  strike  killed  several  Chinese  and 
scattered  the  remainder.  The  task  force 
then  continued  to  Sunch’on,  reaching 
the  assembly  area  at  2300/ 1 

On  the  Kunu-ri-Sunch’on  Road 

The  Chinese  on  the  diagonal  road 
evidently  had  moved  in  the  van  of  the 
enemy’s  westward  push  toward  Kunu- 
ri.  While  they  proved  no  real  hindrance 
to  the  24lh  Division’s  move  to  Sunch’on, 
it  became  clear  that  forces  following 
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them  had  established  a  much  stronger 
block  farther  east  on  the  2d  Division’s 
supply  road  between  Kunu-ri  and 
Sunch’on. 

Before  daylight  on  the  29th,  Turk 
soldiers  from  a  convoy  carrying  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  brigade  stopped  at  the  2d 
Division  command  post  six  miles  below 
Kunu-ri  to  report  that  they  had  encoun¬ 
tered  a  roadblock  while  traveling  north 
from  Sunch’on.  At  0900  a  patrol  from 
the  division  military  police  company 
moved  south  to  investigate,  came  un¬ 
der  fire  about  four  miles  below  divi¬ 
sion  headquarters,  and  lost  one  man 
killed  and  three  wounded  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  define  the  enemy  position.32 

General  Reiser  next  ordered  his 
reconnaissance  company  to  clear  the 
obstruction,  evidently  only  a  fire  block 
centered  in  a  pass  four  miles  south  just 
above  the  village  and  railroad  station 
of  Yongwon.  Reiser  apparently  did  not 
Lnow  at  the  time  that  a  platoon  of  tanks, 
attached  from  the  72cl  Tank  Battalion 
to  the  British  27th  Brigade  but  not  mov¬ 
ing  with  the  brigade  from  Kunu-ri  to 
Chasan  on  the  28th,  had  just  headed 
south  over  the  blocked  road.  Only  the 
protection  of  armor  allowed  this  pla¬ 
toon  to  proceed  through  the  pass  un¬ 
der  intense  fire  from  what  appeared  to 
be  two  enemy  companies  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  high  ground.33 

The  reconnaissance  company 
reached  the  pass  at  midmorning  but, 
despite  fire  support  from  a  battery  of 
the  503d  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
stalled  before  the  Chinese  position 


around  noontime.  Reiser  then  called 
for  a  rifle  company  from  the  38th  In¬ 
fantry.  Colonel  Peploe  sent  Company 
C,  now  no  more  than  seventy-five  men 
who,  accompanied  by  a  tank  platoon 
from  the  72d  Tank  Battalion,  in  mid¬ 
afternoon  joined  the  reconnaissance 
force  at  the  pass.  This  combination  also 
was  unable  to  eliminate  the  fire  block, 
and  near  dusk  Reiser  ordered  the 
force  to  withdraw  into  positions  around 
division  headquarters.  The  Chinese 
unit  in  the  pass  was  now  believed  to  be 
a  battalion. 

General  Coulter  meanwhile  started 
part  of  his  reserve  north  toward  the 
roadblock.  Earlier  in  the  morning  he 
had  ordered  Brig.  B.  A.  Coad,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  British  27th  Brigade,  to 
send  a  battalion  to  Samso-ri  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  Chinese  encountered  there  the 
previous  day  by  the  5th  Cavalry.  After 
learning  of  the  2d  Division’s  predica¬ 
ment  about  0830,  he  redirected  the 
British  against  the  newer  roadblock. 
The  Middlesex  Battalion,  motorized  for 
its  mission,  headed  toward  its  new  desti¬ 
nation  shortly  after  1000  and  in  the  re¬ 
maining  daylight  assembled  seven  miles 
south  of  the  blocked  pass.35 

Coulter  informed  General  Reiser  that 
the  British  battalion  would  move  to¬ 
ward  the  roadblock  from  the  south  at 
daylight  on  the  30th  and  instructed  him 
to  mount  in  concert  a  vigorous  attack 
from  the  north.  The  2d  Division  com¬ 
mander  needed  little  prompting.  To  his 
front,  the  40th  Army  was  pressing  the 
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single  battalion  of  the  23d  Infantry  still 
north  of  Kunu-ri;  to  his  right,  the  38th 
Army  had  partially  enveloped  the  38th 
Infantry  and  the  Turkish  brigade;  and 
in  the  immediate  rear  area,  all  of  his 
artillery  and  division  headquarters  were 
vulnerable  to  attack  from  the  east.  (See 
Map  10.)  In  all  likelihood,  further  with¬ 
drawals  would  become  necessary,  and 
the  road  south,  if  it  was  to  be  used,  had 
first  to  be  opened.30 

Reiser  alerted  the  9th  Infantry,  still 
assembled  two  miles  southwest  of 
Kunu-ri,  for  the  next  attack  on  the 
roadblock.  When  Colonel  Sloane  re¬ 
ported  to  division  headquarters  for  in¬ 
structions  around  2000,  he  advised 
General  Reiser  that  operations  over  the 
past  four  days  had  reduced  the  9th  In¬ 
fantry  to  less  than  half  strength  and 
that  an  attack  could  be  mounted  with 
only  the  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
men  remaining  in  the  2d  and  3d  Bat¬ 
talions.  (The  1st  Battalion  was  then  still 
with  the  25th  Division.)  Reiser  told 
Sloane  to  employ  all  of  these  men  and 
to  hit  the  roadblock  at  daylight  on  the 
30th.37 

The  Middlesex  Battalion,  according 
to  final  plans  worked  out  between 
Reiser  and  Coulter,  would  be  in  posi¬ 
tion  just  south  of  the  pass  by  0800  but 
would  not  attack  unless  Reiser  so 
requested.  His  signal  for  an  attack 
would  be  radioed  to  the  British.  Last, 
Reiser  worked  out  a  no-fire  line  so  that 
Sloane’s  artillery  support  would  not 
strike  the  British  unit.  8 
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EBB  AND  FLOW 
The  Sitkch’on-Sunch’on-Songch’on  Line 

Having  returned  to  Korea  from  To¬ 
kyo  with  instructions  from  General 
MacArthur  to  prevent  the  envelopment 
of  the  Eighth  Army,  General  Walker 
late  on  the  29th  called  a  general  with¬ 
drawal  to  a  line  twenty  miles  south  of 
Kunu-ri  and  thirty  miles  above  Pyong¬ 
yang  whose  general  trace  connected 
the  towns  of  Sukch’on,  Sunch’on,  and 
Songch’on.  The  twenty-mile  retirement 
would  take  his  northernmost  forces — 
the  ROK  1st,  25th,  and  2d  Divisions — 
out  of  the  path  of  the  Chinese  closing 
in  on  Kunu-ri  from  the  east  and  north, 
and  the  resulting  consolidation  of  forces 
would  permit  a  more  closely  knit  de¬ 
fense  with  which  to  meet  the  deeper 
Chinese  thrust  down  the  Tokch’on- 
Sunch’on  road  and  any  similar  effort 
over  the  Songch'on-P'yongyang  route. 
Walker  instructed  the  I  Corps  to  face 
north  along  the  Sukch’on-Sunch’on 
segment  of  the  new  line,  the  IX  Corps 
to  occupy  the  slightly  larger  sector 
curving  to  the  southeast  between 
Sunch'on  and  Songch’on.39 

The  /  Corps  Withdrawal 

General  Milburn’s  move  to  the  rear 
was  uncomplicated  since  the  first  phase 
of  his  earlier  withdrawal  out  of  the 
Ch’ongch’on  bridgehead  had  taken  the 
I  Corps  out  of  contact  except  on  the 
extreme  right  near  Kunu-ri.  Milburn 
assigned  the  ROK  1st  Division  to  the 
left  half  of  the  Sukch’on-Sunch’on 
sector,  the  25th  Division  to  the  right. 
Both  divisions  were  to  withdraw  at  day¬ 
light  on  the  30th  under  cover  provided 
by  Col.  John  L.  Throckmorton’s  5th 
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Regimental  Combat  Team.  Throck¬ 
morton’s  team  was  to  remain  in  the 
Anju  area  to  protect  fords  and  two 
bridges  over  the  Ch’ongch’on  until  the 
divisions  had  cleared  the  river,  then  was 
to  move  into  corps  reserve  at  Yongyu, 
eight  miles  south  of  Sukch’on.'10 

Milburn’s  forces  peeled  off  from  the 
left,  moving  west  and  south  over  the 
Kunu-ri-Sinanju-Sukch’on  route.  The 
ROK  1st  Division  started  at  0600  and 
moved  slowly  but  without  incident  to¬ 
ward  an  assembly  near  Sukch’on.  The 
25th  Division  began  moving  an  hour 
later  toward  an  assembly  nearer 
Sunch’on.  By  1430  all  I  Corps  troops 
who  had  been  above  the  Ch’ongch’on 
were  below  the  river.  Less  than  an  hour 
later  5th  Regimental  Combat  Team 
troops  blew  one  Anju  bridge  and  about 
1800  destroyed  the  other.  Milburn  then 
instructed  Colonel  Throckmorton  to 
start  his  withdrawal  to  Yongyu.  But 
while  most  I  Corps  forces  by  then  were 
moving  down  the  Sinanju-Sukch’on 
segment  of  Route  1  by  truck  or  afoot, 
troops  were  still  coming  into  Throck¬ 
morton’s  line  from  the  direction  of 
Kunu-ri.  Some  were  from  the  3d  Bat¬ 
talion,  24th  Infantry,  which  until  late 
afternoon  had  been  blocked  off  by  en¬ 
emy  troops  behind  its  position  north¬ 
west  of  Kunu-ri.  Others  were  from 
Company  B,  89th  Tank  Battalion; 
Company  F,  27th  Infantry;  and  the 
25th  Reconnaissance  Company  which 
had  protected  General  Kean’s  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  area  nearer  Kunu-ri 
not  occupied  by  any  of  Throckmorton’s 
troops.  'File  remainder  were  from  the 
23d  Regimental  Combat  Team,  which 
had  been  covering  the  2d  Division’s 
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withdrawal  over  the  Kunu-ri-Sunch’on 
road.'11 

Throckmorton  therefore  continued 
to  man  his  covering  position  past  mid¬ 
night.  By  the  time  his  combat  team  fi¬ 
nally  reached  its  corps  reserve  assem¬ 
bly  at  Yongyu  on  1  December,  the  ROK 
1st  and  25th  Divisions  had  left  their 
temporary  assembly  areas  to  occupy 
their  assigned  sectors  of  the  new  army 
line. 

The  2d  Division  Plan 

In  establishing  division  sectors  along 
the  IX  Corps’  new  defense  line,  Gen¬ 
eral  Coulter  attached  the  British  27th 
Brigade  to  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  and 
instructed  General  Gay  to  organize  po¬ 
sitions  from  Songch’on  northwestward 
to  a  point  six  miles  short  of  Sunch’on. 
The  2d  Division  was  to  occupy  these 
last  six  miles  once  it  could  disengage 
and  withdraw  from  the  Kunu-ri  area. 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  withdrawal, 
General  Keiser  and  his  G-3,  Lt.  Col. 
Maurice  C.  Holden,  on  the  29th  had 
considered  the  alternative  of  taking  the 
2d  Division  south  over  the  Kunu-ri- 
Sinanju-Sukch’on  route  through  the  I 
Corps  sector.  This  possibility  was 
raised  when  General  Milburn  tele¬ 
phoned  Keiser  during  the  afternoon  to 
inquire  about  the  2d  Division’s  situa¬ 
tion  and  at  tiiat  time  offered  the  use  of 
the  I  Corps  roads.  Colonel  Holden  and 
the  division  provost  marshal,  Lt.  Col. 
Henry  C.  Becker,  took  immediate  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Milburn’s  offer  to  move  vari- 

11  I  Coips  WD.  N:u.  Nov  50;  I  Coips  WL).  30  Nov 
50: 25th  Div  Ol  21. 30  Nov  50: 5th  RCT  Unit  Rpt  100. 
1  Dcr  50;  5th  RCT  S3  Jnl,  30  Nov  50;  21th  Inf  WI). 
Nov  50;  89th  Med  Tk  Bn  Unit  Rpt.  Nov  50:  25th  Div 
Recon  Co  WD,  Nov  50. 

,:!  IX  Corps  Opn  O  6  (confirms  fragmentary  ordets 
already  issued),  30  Nov  50. 
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ous  service  units  and  a  large  number  of 
southbound  supply  vehicles  that  had 
collected  on  the  blocked  supply  road. 
A  division  headquarters  advance  party 
joined  the  column  of  trucks  as  it  turned 
back  north  to  get  on  the  road  to  Sinanju 
at  a  junction  just  behind  the  position  of 
the  23d  Infantry.  Colonel  Gerald  G. 
Epley,  the  chief  of  staff,  apparently 
judged  this  to  be  the  only  use  of  the 
road  intended  by  General  Milburn:  as 
the  service  train  started  over  the  I 
Corps  route,  he  refused  a  division  artil¬ 
lery  request  to  base  withdrawal  plans 
on  that  axis  on  grounds  that  it  was  not 
available  to  the  2d  Division.'13 

Colonel  Holden  attempted  to  make 
it  available  around  2000  when  he  ra¬ 
dioed  the  IX  Corps  G— 3  and  asked  him 
to  clear  the  2d  Division’s  unlimited  use 
ofthe  Kunu-ri-Sinanju-Sukch’on  route 
with  General  Milburn.  But  although  the 
G-3  reported  that  he  obtained  the  re¬ 
quested  clearance  with  the  provision 
that  Reiser’s  forces  “work  in  on  the 
road  as  they  can,”  Colonel  Holden  la¬ 
ter  denied  having  received  it.  The 
question  of  permission,  in  any  event, 
was  soon  replaced  by  doubt  that  the 
road’s  use  was  possible.  Before  2100, 
Colonel  Becker,  the  provost  marshal, 
reported  that  Chinese  had  cut  the 
Kunu-ri-Anju  segment.  The  road  actu¬ 
ally  was  still  open,  but  Reiser  sought  no 
confirmation  of  the  report  and,  upon 
receipt  of  the  IX  Corps  order  about 
0100  on  the  30lh,  based  his  withdrawal 
plan  on  the  use  of  the  blocked  road  to 
the  south.1'1 

In  the  hour  and  a  half  after  receiv- 


,s  I.tr,  I  loldcn  lo  Applcmcn.  26  Feb  52: 2<1  Div  Arty 
WD.  Entry  58.  Nov  50. 

11  2d  Div  WD.  G3  Activ  Kpt.  Nov  50:  IX  Corps  G 3 
Spot  Rpt  2M0. 29  Nov  50;  Lir,  Holden  to  Applcinan, 
2(">  Feb  52:  2d  Div  Arty  WD.  Entry  61.  Nov  50. 


ing  Coulter’s  withdrawal  instructions. 
Reiser  and  his  staff  worked  out  the 
division’s  order  of  movement.  As  pre¬ 
viously  planned,  the  2d  and  3d  Battal¬ 
ions  of  the  9th  Infantry  were  to  attack 
to  open  the  road  at  daylight.  When  the 
road  was  clear,  the  remainder  of  the 
division  was  to  withdraw  in  increments: 
the  division  and  division  artillery  head¬ 
quarters  first,  then  the  engineer  bat¬ 
talion,  the  remainder  of  the  9th  Infan¬ 
try  with  its  direct  support  artillery  and 
the  bulk  of  the  division’s  antiaircraft 
artillery  attached,  the  two  general  sup¬ 
port  artillery  battalions,  the  various 
pieces  of  the  Turkish  brigade,  the  38th 
Infantry  and  its  direct  support  artillery, 
the  ROR  3d  Regiment,  and  finally  the 
rear  guard  composed  of  the  23d  In¬ 
fantry,  15th  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
72d  Tank  Battalion,  Battery  B  of  the 
Antiaircraft  Artillery  Automatic  Weap¬ 
ons  82d  Battalion,  and  2d  Chemical 
Mortar  Battalion.'15 

All  of  General  Reiser’s  plans  so  far 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Runu-ri-Sunch’on  road  was  blocked 
only  at  the  pass  four  miles  south  of  the 
division  command  post  and  that  the  9th 
Infantry  would  have  no  particular  diffi¬ 
culty  clearing  it.  This  assumption  was 
challenged  during  the  night  when  a 
Chinese  patrol  attacked  and  took  a  hill¬ 
top  from  a  squad  of  military  police  on 
the  perimeter  protecting  Reiser’s  head¬ 
quarters  and  when  mortar,  machine 
gun,  and  small  arms  fire  fell  for  about 
an  hour  on  both  the  division  headquar¬ 
ters  area  and  the  nearby  position  ofthe 
503d  Field  Artillery  Battalion.  But  while 
all  of  this  heralded  the  westward  ap¬ 
proach  of  38th  Army  forces  north  of  the 


15  The  order  of  inaicli  is  given  in  2d  Div  Ariy  FOR 
98,  I  Dec  50. 
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pass  area,  it  gave  General  Reiser  no 
definite  evidence  that  the  Chinese  had 
enlarged  the  fire  block.  He  responded 
to  the  nighttime  activity  by  moving  the 
38th  Infantry  east  and  south  from  its 
location  behind  the  23d  Infantry  to  an 
assembly  near  the  exposed  15th,  38th, 
and  503d  Field  Artillery  Battalions 
north  of  the  division  command  post. 
Otherwise,  his  plans  to  clear  the  known 
block  to  the  south  using  the  9th  In¬ 
fantry,  then  to  dispatch  the  remainder 
of  his  division  to  Sunch’on,  remained 
in  effect.'10 

The  Roadblock  Below  Kunu-ri 

To  reach  the  blocked  pass  four  miles 
south  of  the  2d  Division  command  post 
around  daylight  on  the  30th,  the  2d 
Battalion  of  the  9th  Infantry  followed 
in  column  by  the  mortar  company  and 
the  3d  Battalion  with  a  platoon  of  regi¬ 
mental  tanks  attached,  left  the  regimen¬ 
tal  assembly  southwest  of  Kunu-ri  at 
0330.  Colonel  Sloane  intended  to 
march  down  the  supply  road  two  miles 
beyond  the  division  command  post, 
then  deploy  a  battalion  on  either 
side  of  the  road  and  advance  over  the 
bordering  ridges.  (See  Map  1 0.)  But  at 
0630,  no  more  than  a  half  mile  south 
of  division  headquarters,  the  leading 
2d  Battalion  received  small  arms  and 
machine  gun  fire  from  the  high  ground 
to  the  southwest.  This  fire  was  the  first 
certain  indication  that  the  38th  Army 
had  extended  the  fire  block  north  of 
the  pass.1' 

While  the  mortar  company  pulled 
back  slightly  to  positions  from  which 

lo  Lir.  I loldcn  to  Appletnan. 2f>  Feb 52;  2d  Div  Wt), 
Nov  50;  Gtigcler.  Combat  Actions  in  Korea,  p.57:  38th 
InT  Comd  Rpt,  Nov  50. 

"  9lh  Inf  Hiil.  Nov  50;  MatMi.tii,  The  Rivet  and  the 
Gauntlet,  p.  270. 


fire  could  be  dropped  on  the  Chinese- 
held  height,  Sloane  got  his  vehicles  out 
of  range  and  deployed  for  assault.  The 
2d  Battalion  and  Company  I  climbed 
the  ridge  west  of  the  road  while  the 
remainder  of  the  3d  Battalion  moved 
over  lower  ground  on  the  east.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  gunners  on  the  western  height 
pulled  away  as  Sloane’s  f  .rces  climbed 
toward  them,  but  small  arms,  machine 
gun,  and  mortar  fire  from  the  next 
height  south  swept  and  stopped  both 
battalions  after  their  initial  rush.48 

When  Sloane’s  assault  foundered, 
General  Reiser  sent  the  ROK  3d  Regi¬ 
ment  to  assist.  Sloane  used  the  South 
Koreans  to  relieve  his  forces  west  of 
the  road.  Once  the  ROK  forces  passed 
through,  he  intended  to  place  all  of  his 
own  troops  east  of  the  withdrawal  route 
and  again  attack  south.49 

Against  the  possibility  that  Sloane’s 
renewed  effort  wotdd  not  open  the 
road,  Reiser  instructed  the  38th  Infan¬ 
try  and  all  division  artillery  except  the 
units  attached  to  the  23d  Infantry  to 
move  to  the  division  headquarters 
area.  Only  combat  equipment  was  to 
be  brought;  kitchens,  maintenance 
equipment,  personal  baggage,  and  all 
other  nonessential  impedimenta  were 
to  be  left  behind.  Colonel  Peploe’s 
forces,  previously  scheduled  to  march 
near  the  tail  of  the  divisional  column, 
were  now  earmarked  to  lead  the  way 
south.  Thus  stripped  and  poised, 
Reiser  could  if  necessary  fight  his  way 
to  Sunch’on. 


,K  9lh  Inf  I  list,  Nov  50:  Marshall,  The  Rivet  anil  the 
Gauntlet,  pp.  270-72. 

1!>  9th  Int  I  list.  Nov  50:  Ltr,  Holden  to  Applctn.m. 
20  Feb  52;  Marshall,  The  Rivet  and  the  Gauntlet,  pp. 
272-73. 
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Apparently  unable  to  raise  the  Brit¬ 
ish  by  radio,  Reiser  sent  a  request 
through  IX  Corps  headquarters  for  the 
Middlesex  Battalion  to  strike  north  into 
the  pass  area.  About  the  same  time, 
Colonel  Sloane  dispatched  his  platoon 
of  tanks  south  to  contact  the  British 
unit.  Sloane’s  tanks,  like  the  platoon 
from  the  72d  Tank  Battalion  the  previ¬ 
ous  day,  weathered  enemy  fire  without 
loss  and  reached  the  British  below  the 
pass  about  1030.  The  Middlesex  Battal¬ 
ion  already  had  tried  to  clear  the  pass, 
had  been  stopped  by  strong  mortar  and 
machine  gun  fire,  and  had  then  taken 
position  near  Yongwon  to  cover  2d  Di¬ 
vision  forces  when  they  came  through 
the  pass.  Sloane’s  tankers  remained 
with  the  British  to  add  their  guns  to 
the  cover/’1 

Near  the  lime  that  Sloane’s  tanks 
reached  the  British,  the  ROK  3d  Regi¬ 
ment  passed  through  Sloane’s  2d  Bat¬ 
talion.  Supported  by  an  air  strike  of 
rockets  and  napalm  and  by  .50-caliber 
machine  gun  fire  from  a  platoon  of 
tanks  from  the  7 2d  Tank  Battalion 
(previously  with  the  Turks)  on  the  road, 
the  South  Koreans  drove  a  small  group 
of  Chinese  off  the  first  hill  south,  then 
failed  in  two  assaults  to  carry  the  ridge 
beyond.  Altogether,  the  ROK  regi¬ 
ment  gained  just  under  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.02 

By  noon  Sloane’s  forces  and  the 
South  Koreans  had  gained  no  more 
ground.  Equally  disturbing  to  General 
Reiser,  Colonel  Freeman  notified  him 
that  Chinese  were  beginning  to  press 

IX  Cot |>5  c:i  Spot  Kpi  217-1.  30  Nov  50;  Oil*  Ini' 
Mist.  Nov  50:  Mat  shall.  The  River  ami  the  Gauntlet,  p. 
309. 

M  9th  Inf  Hist.  Nov  50:  l.tr.  Holden  lo  Applemnn, 
26  Feb  52:  Marshall.  The  Rivet  and  the  Gauntlet,  pp. 
273.  276-79. 
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the  23d  Infantry  just  below  the 
Kaech’on  River.  Although  near- 
continuous  air  strikes  on  Kunu-ri  and 
its  vicinity  so  far  had  helped  materially 
in  holding  off  the  enemy,  the  Chinese 
strength  across  the  river  from  the  regi¬ 
ment  was  growing.  Freeman  also  had 
observed  enemy  troops  moving  around 
his  right  flank  toward  Reiser’s  units  to 
the  south.03 

The  combination  of  conditions  above 
and  below  Reiser  pushed  him  to  the 
decision  to  run  his  forces  through  the 
roadblock.  Whereas  speculation  had 
continued,  especially  among  artillery 
units,  on  a  withdrawal  over  the  Kunu- 
ri-Sinanju-Sukch’on  route,  the  latest 
reports  from  Freeman  discouraged  that 
choice  as  the  way  out.  To  get  on  that 
route,  almost  all  of  Reiser’s  forces  first 
would  have  to  move  north  to  the  road 
junction  just  behind  the  23d  Infantry 
which  now  appeared  in  immediate 
danger  of  seizure  by  the  Chinese  ac¬ 
cumulating  in  Kunu-ri.  In  view  of  that 
possibility,  the  earlier  report  that  the 
Kunu-ri-Anju  road  segment  had  been 
cut,  and  General  Coulter’s  orders  to 
the  2d  Division  to  withdraw  over  the 
Kunu-ri-Sunch’on  road,  General  Reiser 
dismissed  any  further  consideration  of 
using  the  I  Corps  route.0'1 

There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
least  two  prospects  that  favored  run¬ 
ning  the  roadblock.  Although  Sloane 
had  failed  to  clear  the  ridges  below  divi¬ 
sion  headquarters,  the  Chinese  had  not 
exhibited  any  heavy  firepower.  The 
near  enemy  position  also  appeared  to 
be  shallow.  His  forces,  Reiser  reasoned, 


5-1  23<l  Inf  Comtl  Rpt.  Nov  50;  I.ir.  Holden  to 
Anulcman.  2('  !*V*>  i?2. 
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probably  could  rush  past  it  and  then 
face  only  the  problem  of  negotiating 
the  pass  farther  south.  Even  the  latter 
problem  might  already  have  been 
solved.  Having  no  communication  with 
the  Middlesex  Battalion,  Reiser  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  British  were  attacking 
northward.  Hence,  the  pass  might  be 
clear  and  a  linkup  with  the  British  occur 
not  far  down  the  road.55 

Before  signaling  the  start  of  the  run 
south,  Reiser  reversed  previous  instruc¬ 
tions  that  only  necessary  battle  gear  be 
taken.  Near  noon  his  assistant,  General 
Bradley,  passed  the  word  to  all  units  to 
bring  out  all  serviceable  vehicles  and 
equipment.  Reiser  evidently  believed 
the  Chinese  opposition  below  him  could 
be  handled  without  stripping  to  bare 
combat  essentials,  and  for  a  speedy  trip 
to  Sunch’on  be  could  use  all  transporta¬ 
tion  available.  Reiser's  final  order  of 
march  kept  the  38th  Infantry  in  the 
lead,  followed  by  division  headquarters 
and  division  artillery  headquarters,  next 
all  artillery  battalions  except  the  15th 
with  Freeman's  regiment,  then  the  en¬ 
gineer  battalion,  and  finally  the  rear¬ 
guard  23cl  Regimental  Combat  Team. 
All  other  forces — the  9th  Infantry, 
Company  C  of  the  72d  Tank  Battalion, 
the  ROR  3d  Regiment,  and  troops  of 
the  Turkish  brigade — were  expected  to 
work  into  the  column  ahead  of  the  rear 
guard,  those  on  foot  hitching  a  ride 
wherever  they  could,  flic  order  to  all 
units  was  to  keep  moving.-'’*’ 

Reiser  instructed  Colonel  Pcploe  to 
move  about  1245.  Since  Peploe  already 
had  organized  the  38th  Infantry  for  the 
tide  south,  there  was  little  delay  in 
starting.  At  the  head  of  the  column, 

J'’  Ltr,  Iloldcn  to  Appleman,  26  Pel)  52;  Mai  shall. 
The  Rivet  ami  (he  Gauntlet,  pp.  280-8 1 . 
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Peploe’s  2d  Battalion  riding  trucks  and 
regimental  tanks  passed  through  the 
9th  Infantry  about  1300.  The  lead  tank 
bearing  three  officers  and  eighteen 
men  in  addition  to  the  crew  received 
intermittent  bursts  of  machine  gun  fire, 
but  no  one  was  hit.  The  men  aboard 
the  tank  sprayed  return  fire  into  the 
heights  commanding  the  road  as  they 
sped  over  the  first  mile  and  a  half,  then 
encountered  a  barricade.  Apparently 
between  the  time  that  Sloane’s  tanks 
moved  south  during  the  morning  and 
Peploe’s  forces  started  an  hour  past 
noon,  the  Chinese  had  obstructed  the 
road  with  an  M39  carrier,  an  M4  tank, 
and  a  2 ‘/is- ton  truck  lost  by  Reiser’s 
forces  on  the  29th.  Although  the  time 
taken  to  shove  the  obstructions  off  the 
road  was  brief,  the  delay  started  a  chain 
reaction  of  halts  to  the  rear  that  fixed  a 
slop,  wait,  and  go  pattern  to  the  entire 
withdrawal. 

The  leading  tank  and  its  passengers 
received  and  returned  fire  as  before 
while  negotiating  the  next  two  and  a 
half  miles,  including  the  quarter-mile 
length  of  the  pass.  Another  quarter 
mile  beyond  the  pass,  a  second  barri¬ 
cade  of  trucks  and  assorted  equipment 
lay  across  the  road,  but  the  driver  kept 
his  tank  at  full  speed  and  rammed 
through  it.  Around  the  next  turn  of 
the  road  he  passed  behind  the  outposts 
of  the  Middlesex  Battalion  about 
MOO.’8 

The  tank’s  successful  one-hour  run 
prompted  a  message  from  the  British 
that  when  recorded  at  army  headquar¬ 
ters  pronounced  the  “MSR  between 
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Kunu-ri  and  Sunch’on  open  as  of 
1400.”  But  the  scene  along  the  road 
behind  the  lead  vehicle  belied  this  opti¬ 
mism.  As  Peploe’s  2d  Battalion  with  the 
3d  Battalion  and  regimental  headquar¬ 
ters  group  immediately  behind  moved 
over  the  four-mile  stretch  below  divi¬ 
sion  headquarters,  the  two  regiments 
of  the  1 13th  Division  in  the  bordering 
heights  began  strengthening  their  elon¬ 
gated  fire  block.  The  heaviest  fire  fell 
in  the  pass,  but  the  Chinese  also  maneu¬ 
vered  to  bring  down  small  arms,  ma¬ 
chine  gun,  and  mortar  fire  on  much  of 
the  road  above  the  defile.  The  Chinese 
placed  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  machine 
guns  and  about  ten  mortars  in  action. 
Most  of  the  direct  fire  was  delivered 
broadside,  and  much  of  it  plunged  onto 
the  road  from  long  range.  Peploe’s  col¬ 
umn  nevertheless  began  to  lose  men 
and  vehicles,  especially  while  at  a  halt; 
as  more  trucks  were  disabled,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  halts  increased.1’9 

At  each  halt,  riders  leapt  from  tanks 
and  trucks  for  the  roadside  ditches. 
Some  fired  into  the  heights,  others  only 
sought  cover.  When  able  to  move  again, 
drivers  often  left  passengers  behind.  Of 
those  left  afoot  by  the  destruction  of 
their  transportation  or  by  a  driver  who 
failed  to  wait,  the  able-bodied  straggled 
south,  some  managing  to  catch  another 
ride.  Wounded  were  picked  up  by 
troops  following  when  there  was  room 
in  their  vehicles;  for  lack  of  space  or 
notice,  other  casualties  were  left  where 
they  had  fallen.  This  scrambling  grad¬ 
ually  broke  down  tactical  unity  and 
troop  control.  But  despite  disorganiza¬ 
tion  and  casualties,  Peploc’s  forces,  with 

2d  Div  G2-G3  Jill.  Entry  J-H90.  30  Nov  50;  2d 
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some  South  Korean  and  Turkish  troops 
scattered  among  them,  managed  to 
move  in  spurts  and  get  through  the  pass 
a  little  before  1500.  By  the  time  the  tail 
of  Peploe’s  serial  got  through,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  in  the  pass  area  had  greatly  in¬ 
creased  their  fire  and  were  moving 
guns  in  an  effort  to  block  the  quarter- 
mile  cut  completely.60 

Coming  next  into  the  pass  were  the 
2d  Battalion  and  mortar  company  of 
the  9th  Infantry.  Colonel  Sloane  dis¬ 
patched  these  two  units  onto  the  road 
about  1 330  behind  Peploe’s  lead  serial, 
keeping  the  3d  Battalion  deployed 
against  the  Chinese  near  the  division’s 
point  of  departure.  Part  of  the  ROK 
3d  Regiment  and  some  Turks  were 
mixed  in.  On  the  heels  of  the  9th  Infan¬ 
try  troops  came  General  Reiser’s  head¬ 
quarters  troops  and  the  reconnaissance 
company  who  had  begun  to  move  im¬ 
mediately  after  learning  that  Peploe’s 
first  troops  had  gone  through  the  pass. 
Right  behind  were  the  division  artillery 
headquarters,  the  bulk  of  the  82d  Anti¬ 
aircraft  Artillery  Automatic  Weapons 
Battalion,  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  38th 
Infantry,  and  the  division  military  po¬ 
lice  company.  Besides  the  division  rear 
guard,  the  division  engineers,  four  ar¬ 
tillery  battalions,  and  the  rest  of  the  9th 
Infantry  had  yet  to  take  to  the  road.61 

The  ride  south  toward  the  pass  was 
every  bit  as  harrowing  for  this  group  as 
it  had  been  for  Peploc’s  men.  Moving 
through  the  defile  was  even  more  pain¬ 
ful.  As  Sloane’s  leading  troops  entered 
the  pass,  the  Chinese  loosed  efilading 
machine  gun  fire  from  both  ends  of 


38lh  liif  Comd  Rpt.  Nov  50;  Maishal).  The  River 
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the  cut  as  well  as  plunging  fire  from 
the  embankments  on  either  side.  At 
least  twenty  disabled  trucks  already  clut¬ 
tered  the  roadside  when  the  first  of 
Sloane’s  forces  attempted  to  negotiate 
the  pass,  and  as  the  enemy  fire  began 
taking  an  additional  toll  of  vehicles,  the 
wreckage  in  the  roadway  became  a  bar¬ 
rier  impassable  to  trucks  to  the  rear. 
Troops  amidst  and  immediately  behind 
the  obstructions  tried  to  move  afoot 
through  the  pass,  but  the  machine  gun 
fire  as  well  as  small  arms  fire  and  hand 
grenades  pitched  down  on  them  from 
above  forced  them  to  cover  among  the 
wrecked  trucks.  For  the  first  time, 
movement  through  the  pass  came  to  a 
complete  stop/’2 

Doubling  the  column  then  stretch¬ 
ing  two  miles  to  the  rear,  General 
Reiser  and  General  Bradley  came  south 
to  the  pass  shortly  before  1530.  They 
needed  no  long  study  to  see  that  fur¬ 
ther  movement  depended  first  on  sup¬ 
pressing  the  fire  being  poured  into  the 
defile.  While  ground  troops  in  and  near 
the  cut  were  making  such  an  attempt, 
strong  air  attacks  seemed  the  only  real 
solution/’3 

Fighter-bombers  responding  to  an 
earlier  call  for  air  support  from  Reiser 
began  pounding  the  ground  bordering 
the  pass  about  the  lime  the  two  gener¬ 
als  completed  their  reconnaissance  and 
returned  to  their  command  vehicles 
now  just  north  of  the  pass.  Near  1630, 
after  movement  through  the  pass  had 
been  blocked  for  more  than  an  hour, 
Reiser  conferred  with  his  G-3,  Colonel 
Holden,  and  momentarily  considered 
abandoning  all  vehicles  and  taking  his 


r’-’  Mai  shall,  The  River  imtl  the  Gauntlet,  pp.  3 1 0-3 1 1 , 
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troops  out  cross-country.  But  by  then 
the  air  strikes  were  beginning  to  have 
an  effect.  Mosquito  control  pilots  re¬ 
ported  that  it  was  impossible  to  miss 
the  Chinese  clustered  in  the  heights  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  and  to  make 
sure  of  hitting  their  targets,  pilots  flew 
in  so  low  that  the  men  in  the  pass  ex¬ 
pected  the  planes  to  crash.  Machine  gun 
bullets  from  the  aircraft  struck  the 
rocky  embankments  less  than  seventy- 
five  yards  above  the  men  in  the  cut, 
and  burning  napalm  spilled  onto  the 
road  to  set  several  vehicles  afire.  As  the 
air  strikes  dampened  the  Chinese  fire, 
Reiser  sent  two  light  tanks  from  his  re¬ 
connaissance  company  to  bulldoze  a 
path  through  the  wrecked  vehicles  in 
the  pass.  The  column  of  troops  and 
trucks  could  move  south  again,  al¬ 
though  they  continued  to  receive  some 
fire  from  the  surrounding  heights. 
Darkness  fell  and  forced  away  the  sup¬ 
porting  planes  before  the  last  of  this 
portion  of  the  division  column  entered 
the  pass,  but  the  column  moved  stead¬ 
ily  toward  safety/’1 
As  the  last  of  the  military  police  com¬ 
pany  and  a  few  troops  of  the  38th  In¬ 
fantry  at  the  end  of  this  section  de¬ 
scended  from  the  quieted  pass,  some 
fire  ranged  in  on  their  left  flank.  Just 
below  the  pass,  where  the  road  jogged 
west,  crossed  a  stream,  then  turned 
south  again  a  short  distance  beyond, 
was  the  small  village  of  Rarhyon-dong. 
After  receiving  the  strong  air  attacks  in 
the  pass  heights,  part  of  the  Chinese 
blocking  force  took  cover  in  Rarhyon- 

04  Eighth  Army  G3  Eliding  Rpt,  1  Dec  50;  Eighth 
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dong  and  trained  a  few  automatic  weap¬ 
ons  and  mortars  to  the  northwest.  This 
fire  would  be  the  heaviest  faced  in  the 
pass  area  by  the  last  section  of  Reiser’s 
column,  which  included  four  artillery 
battalions,  the  division  engineers,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  9th  Infantry. 
Whereas  the  23d  Regimental  Combat 
Team  originally  was  scheduled  to  bring 
up  the  rear  over  the  Kunu-ri-Sunch’on 
road,  the  long  delay  caused  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  fire  block  to  the  south  coupled 
with  enemy  pressure  from  the  north 
had  prompted  Colonel  Freeman  to 
choose  another  way  out;  by  dusk  his 
forces  already  were  moving  over  the 
Kunu-ri-Sinanju-Sukch’on  route.61’ 

The  17th  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
the  only  8-inch  howitzer  unit  in  Korea, 
led  the  last  section  of  Reiser’s  column. 
After  passing  through  sporadic  ma¬ 
chine  gun  fire,  the  battalion  halted  in 
midafternoon  just  below  the  village  of 
Wa-dong,  a  little  over  two  miles  north 
of  the  pass.  Following  one  stiff  ex¬ 
change  of  fire  with  nearby  Chinese 
forces,  the  17th  started  to  move  again 
at  dark.  The  battalion  negotiated  the 
pass  without  trouble,  but,  on  descend¬ 
ing  and  turning  west  to  ford  the  stream 
west  of  Karhyon-dong,  a  howitzer 
tipped  over  and  rolled  into  a  deep 
gulley.  When  an  artilleryman  went,  into 
the  gulley  to  destroy  the  gun,  lights 
turned  on  to  help  him  see  attracted 
mortar  fire  from  Karhyon-dong.  Har¬ 
assed  by  continued  fire,  the  remaining 
tractors  and  howitzers  crossed  the 
stream  slowly  and  one  at  a  time.  It  was 
midnight  when  the  battalion  got  out  of 
the  fire,  but  losses  were  light  in  spite  of 
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the  slowness.  The  battalion  suffered  I 
killed  and  16  wounded  and  lost  1  how¬ 
itzer,  22  vehicles,  and  1 1  trailers.66 

The  37th  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
next  in  column,  suffered  more  than 
double  the  17th’s  losses.  By  the  time 
the  105s  of  the  37th  cleared  the  ford 
west  of  Karhyon-dong,  the  battalion 
had  lost  35  men  killed,  wounded,  or 
missing,  and  had  left  10  howitzers,  53 
vehicles,  and  39  trailers  strewn  along 
the  road  to  the  rear.  But,  like  the  1 7th, 
the  37th  \v.  s  still  intact.67 

To  the  rear,  the  story  was  different. 
Whereas  the  503d  and  38th  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  Battalions,  2d  Engineer  Combat 
Battalion,  and  remainder  of  the  9th  In¬ 
fantry  had  started  down  the  road  be¬ 
hind  the  37th,  only  a  tiickle  of  troops 
and  trucks  would  come  through  the 
pass.  Although  some  of  the  Chinese 
had  climbed  down  from  the  bordering 
heights  to  firing  positions  nearer  the 
road,  none  so  far  had  made  an  assault 
on  the  division  column.  But  after  dark, 
just  below  the  division’s  point  of  depar¬ 
ture,  strong  Chinese  forces  opened 
attacks  against  the  two  remaining  artil¬ 
lery  battalions  and  the  engineers.  Vehi¬ 
cles  knocked  out  during  the  assaults 
blocked  the  raod  in  considerable  depth, 
and  enemy  fire  during  and  following 
the  assaults  defeated  all  attempts  to  re¬ 
move  the  obstructions.  Only  a  few 
troops  near  the  head  of  the  503d  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  managed  to  break 
away  and  continue  down  the  road.  The 
others,  including  the  remainder  of  the 
9th  Infantry  caught  at  the  very  end  of 
the  division  column,  abandoned  all 
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guns,  equipment,  and  remaining  vehi¬ 
cles  and  left  the  road  to  make  their  way 
to  Sunch’on  cross-country.  Not  all 
succeeded  in  getting  past  the  Chinese 
around  them.  Of  those  who  did,  the 
last  straggler  would  not  reach  safety  for 
some  days  to  come.68 

In  view  of  this  debacle,  Colonel  Free¬ 
man  had  made  a  wise  choice  in  electing 
to  withdraw  over  the  Kunu-ri-Sinanju- 
Sukch’on  route.  By  early  afternoon  he 
was  convinced  of  the  improbability 
that  the  23d  Regimental  Combat  Team 
could  withdraw  via  the  Kunu-ri— 
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Sunch’on  road  before  dark  and  was 
deeply  concerned  over  the  pressure 
being  exerted  against  his  forces  by  the 
Chinese  concentrated  in  and  around 
Kunu-ri.  Twice,  at  1430  and  an  hour 
later,  Freeman  reported  to  division 
headquarters — although  by  feeble  and 
interrupted  radio  contact — that  the 
23d’s  situation  was  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  precarious.  He  made  the  earlier 
report  to  General  Bradley  and  at  that 
time  proposed  that  he  be  allowed  at 
least  two  hours  before  darkness  or 
when  in  Freeman’s  judgment  the  situa¬ 
tion  became  critical  to  withdraw  the 
combat  team  using  the  I  Corps  roads. 
Although  the  weak  radio  signal  caused 
some  confusion  at  division  headquar- 
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ters  as  to  Freeman’s  exact  plan,  Gen- 
erai  Bradley  at  1600  authorized  him  to 
put  the  plan  into  effect.09 

In  preparation,  Freeman  invited  the 
commander  of  the  38th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion  and  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  rearmost  troops  of  the  9th  Infantry, 
both  nearby  and  not  yet  able  to  move 
south  over  the  Kunu-ri-Sunch’on  road, 
to  join  in  withdrawing  through  the  I 
Corps  sector.  Both  declined.  Therefore, 
only  the  combat,  team’s  attachments — 
Battery  B  of  the  82d  Antiaircraft  Artil¬ 
lery  Automatic  Weapons  Battalion,  the 
72d  Tank  Battalion  less  Company  C, 
and  the  15th  Field  Artillery  Battalion — 
would  accompany  Freeman’s  infantry. 
With  the  agreement  of  the  commander 
of  the  15th  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
Freeman  decided  not  to  take  the  howit¬ 
zers  out.  For  one  reason,  the  fewer 
towed  pieces  on  the  road,  the  less 
chance  there  would  be  of  having  the 
column  blocked  by  an  accident  at  a 
sharp  turn  or  defile.  Second,  he 
wanted  the  guns  in  action  up  to  the 
moment  of  withdrawal  to  discourage 
any  pursuit  by  the  Chinese  then  press¬ 
ing  his  position.70 

In  the  hour  and  a  half  before  sunset 
Freeman  spotted  all  available  transpor¬ 
tation  on  the  road  behind  his  rearguard 
position,  then  began  peeling  troops 
from  the  front  a  battalion  at  a  time, 
beginning  with  the  easternmost.  The 
15th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  mean¬ 
while  began  a  phenomenal  shoot,  fir¬ 
ing  all  ammunition  on  hand  in  just  over 
twenty  minutes  at  deep  and  close-in 
targets.  After  gunners  exploded  ihcr- 
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mite  grenades  in  the  already  damaged 
tubes,  the  artillerymen  boarded  their 
trucks  and  joined  the  withdrawal.  A 
noticeable  and  prolonged  lull  in  enemy 
fire  followed  the  heavy  artillery  bom¬ 
bardment,  and  forward  observers 
watched  the  Chinese  hurriedly  dig  in 
to  the  front  of  the  infantry  positions 
being  vacated.  Colonel  Freeman  cred¬ 
ited  the  artillery  action  with  having 
made  a  safe  withdrawal  possible.  Un¬ 
der  continued  air  cover,  his  leading- 
troops  made  their  way  behind  the  5th 
Regimental  Combat  Team’s  position 
near  Anju  by  sunset;  by  dark  his  last 
troops— from  the  3d  Battalion  and  72d 
Tank  Battalion— were  clear  of  the 
rearguard  position;  and  just  before 
midnight,  the  combat  team  closed  in 
an  assembly  area  near  Sukch’on.71 

A  count  rendered  on  1  December 
listed  2d  Division  battle  casualties  at 
4,940  for  the  last  half  of  November.  Of 
these,  90  percent,  or  about  4,500,  had 
been  incurred  since  the  25th.  Officer 
casualties  alone  numbered  237  and 
touched  most  grades  and  branches. 
These  losses  represented  one-third  of 
the  division’s  actual  strength  of  15,000 
on  15  November,  and  when  reconciled 
with  non-battle  casualties,  replace¬ 
ments,  and  returnees,  left  the  divi¬ 
sion  8,662  men  short  of  authorized 
strength.'2  Equipment  losses  were 
equally  heavy.  In  addition  to  hundreds 
of  trucks  and  trailers,  the  major  losses 
included  64  artillery  pieces,  almost  all 
of  the  2d  Engineer  Combat  Battalion’s 
equipment,  and  between  20  and  40  per- 
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Unit 

A  nth 
Shenglli 

Battle 
Casualties 
15-30  Nov  50 

Actual 

Strength 

I  Dec  50 

9th  Inf 

3793 

1267 

1406 

23d  Inf 

3793 

485 

2244 

38th  Inf 

3793 

1075 

1762 

Div  Arty 

3695 

1461 

1970 

72d  Tk  Bn 

681 

19 

576 

2d  Engr  Bn 

977 

56! 

266 

2d  Med  Bn 

341 

- 

329 

2d  MP  Co 

187 

13 

142 

2d  Recon  Co 

171 

27 

115 

2d  QM  Co 

252 

- 

232 

702d  Old  Co 

321 

- 

283 

Div  Band 

70 

- 

89 

2d  Repl  Co 

34 

- 

51 

Div  I  Iq  Co 

190 

15 

166 

Div  tlq 

233 

3 

249 

2d  Sig  Co 

369 

10 

363 

Med  Dot  Div  I  Iq 

14 

- 

13 

CIC  Del 

17 

3 

13 

Total 

18.931 

4.940 

10,269 
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cent  of  the  signal  equipment  carried  by 
the  various  division  units.73 

Although  this  early  tally  oflosses  was 
not  wholly  certifiable,  the  figures  clearly 
showed  the  2d  Division  no  longer  effec¬ 
tive.  While  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
stretched  itself  thinner  to  cover  the 
sector  of  the  new  army  line  originally 
assigned  to  the  2d  Division,  General 
Reiser  on  1  December  began  moving 
his  depleted  division  to  Chunghwa, 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Pyongyang, 
for  rehabilitation.7'1 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Concentration  at  Hungnam 


By  30  November  the  changing 
ground  situation  had  in  turn  altered 
the  course  of  UNC  air  and  naval  opera¬ 
tions.  General  Partridge,  whose  Fifth 
Air  Force  within  its  own  arena  now 
faced  a  growing  challenge  from  M IG- 1 5 
jet  aircraft  over  northwestern  Korea, 
had  received  a  sharp  increase  in  close 
support  requirements.  Admiral  Ewen, 
whose  Task  Force  77  planes  previously 
had  been  held  to  interdiction  and 
armed  reconnaissance,  also  had  begun 
to  send  close  support  sorties  into  both 
the  Eighth  Army  and  X  Corps  sectors  ' 

To  meet  any  increased  demand  for 
aircraft  carriers  and  gunfire  support, 
Admiral  Joy  not  only  had  recalled  ships 
of  the  line  previously  redeployed  out 
of  the  theater  but  had  ordered  those 
under  way  to  their  first  Korean  assign¬ 
ments  to  sail  at  maximum  safe  speed. 
He  also  had  deployed  Task  Force  90, 
dividing  Admiral  Doyle’s  amphibious 
force  in'o  one  group  on  each  side  of 
the  peninsula,  so  as  to  be  able  to  evacu¬ 
ate  the  Eighth  Army  from  western 
beaches  and  the  X  Corps  from  the  east 
coast.2 

Joy’s  deployment  of  Task  Force  90, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  was  only 
precautionary.  General  Walker  had 

1  Futrcll,  The  United  Stales  Air  Force  in  Korea,  1950- 
1953.  pp.  230-38;  Field,  United  Slates  Naval  Operations, 
Korea,  pp.  265-68. 
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pulled  the  Eighth  Army  out  of  the 
path  of  the  Chinese  enveloping  maneu¬ 
ver  and  reduced  the  likelihood  that  his 
forces  would  have  to  be  sea  lifted  from 
some  isolated  beachhead  deep  in  north¬ 
ern  Korea.  Nor  was  General  Almond 
then  planning  any  sea  evacuation  of 
the  X  Corps.  Almond’s  purpose,  as 
General  MacArthur  had  instructed, 
was  to  pull  his  far-flung  forces  into 
defenses  around  Hamhung  and 
Hungnam,  a  task  that  had  its  own  com¬ 
plications  without  regard  for  what 
might  come  next.  His  ROK  I  Corps  had 
to  backtrack  some  three  hundred  miles 
along  the  coast,  7th  Division  forces  at 
Hyesanjin  faced  a  200-mile  withdrawal 
through  the  mountains,  and  the  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Army  forces  in  the  Changjin 
Reservoir  area  could  expect  to  fight 
their  way  out  at  least  as  far  as  Kol’o-ri, 
probably  farther. 

Next;  X  Corps  Order * 

Almond  had  begun  work  on  plans  to 
carry  out  MacArthur’s  instructions,  in¬ 
cluding  a  westward  move  to  assist  the 
Eighth  Army,  while  Hying  back  to  Ko¬ 
rea  from  the  Tokyo  conference  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  29th.  His  staff  com¬ 
pleted  the  plans  that  night.3 


J  This  section  is  based  on  X  Corps  Special  Report 
on  Chosin  Reservoir.  27  Nov-10  Dec  50;  X  Coips  \VD. 
Sum.  Nov  50:  7th  Div  Count  Kpt,  27  Nov- 1 2  Dei  50, 
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Almond’s  30  November  order  plac¬ 
ing  these  plans  in  effect  left  something 
further  to  be  done  with  the  ROK  I 
Corps.  For  the  time  being  Almond  di¬ 
rected  its  commander.  Brig.  Gen.  Kim 
Paik  II,  only  to  protect  the  X  Corps’ 
right  flank  and  secure  the  east  coast 
road  as  he  brought  his  forces  south. 

The  7th  Division  forces  in  and 
around  Hyesanjin  were  to  fall  back  on 
Hamhung.  General  Barr  was  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  corps’  northern  and  northeast¬ 
ern  flank,  establishing  an  especially 
strong  position  around  Sinhung,  twenty 
miles  north  of  Hamhung,  to  block  roads 
leading  south  out  of  the  area  to  be 
vacated.  Barr  also  was  to  place  a  regi¬ 
ment  and  his  tank  battalion  in  corps 
reserve. 

Among  several  assignments  given  the 
3d  Division,  General  Soule’s  forces  were 
to  protect  the  Changjin  Reservoir  road 
from  Sudong  south  to  Hamhung  and 
to  continue  to  block  the  road  coining 
east  from  Sach’ang-ni.  Almond  de¬ 
tached  the  1st  Korean  Marine  Corps 
Regiment  and  one  infantry  battalion 
from  Soule’s  division  and  placed  them 
under  corps  control.  These  two  units, 
designated  Task  Force  C  and  com¬ 
manded  by  Brig.  Gen.  A.  D.  Mead,  the 
assistant  3d  Division  commander,  were 
to  protect  Wonsan  and  the  Wonsan 

Pvr’At'Nt  f  V  \ »-  *1  fi  otltor  K'jf 
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talion,  Soule  was  to  concentrate  the 
remainder  of  his  division  between 
Chigyong  and  Yonp’o,  about  four 
miles  southwest  of  Hamhung  and 
Hungnam.  The  excluded  battalion  was 
to  head  west  over  the  road  leading  to 

Mono.  Chosin  Reservoir,  3(1  Hist  Del;  3d  Div  Comd 
Rpt.  Nov  50;  Mom ross  and  Canzona,  The  Chosin  Res¬ 
ervoir  Campaign ;  Intcrv.  Appleman  with  General 
Almond:  X  Corps  01  19,  29  Nov  50;  X  Corps  Opn  O 
8.  30  Nov  50. 
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Tokch’on.  Almond’s  written  order  di¬ 
rected  Soule  to  “attack  with  strong  Task 
Force  . . .  and  assist  Eighth  Army.”  But 
in  a  conference  with  Soule  and  65th 
Infantry  commander  Col.  William  W. 
Harris  during  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
Almond  reduced  the  mission  to  a  re¬ 
connaissance  in  force  by  a  reinforced 
battalion  from  Harris’  regiment. 

The  separated  garrisons  around  the 
Changjin  Reservoir  had  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  before  any  withdrawal  from  that 
sector  could  begin.  Toward  that  end, 
Almond  late  on  the  29th  had  placed  all 
forces  in  the  reservoir  area,  including 
those  at  Kot’o-ri,  under  the  control  of 
the  1st  Marine  Division.  To  protect  fur¬ 
ther  the  vital  road  junction  and  sup¬ 
plies  at  Hagaru-ri,  he  had  ordered 
General  Smith  to  pull  in  a  regiment 
from  Yudam-ni.  He  also  had  instructed 
Smith  to  gain  contact  with  Task  Force 
Faith,  then  to  work  out  a  coordinated 
defense  based  on  Hagaru-ri,  and. 
finally,  to  open  and  secure  the  eleven 
miles  of  road  between  Hagaru-ri  and 
Kot’o-ri. 

Almond’s  order  on  the  30th  enlarged 
these  instructions.  General  Smith  now 
was  to  pull  in  both  Marine  regiments 
from  Yudam-ni  and  was  to  find  some 
way  to  bring  Task  Force  Faith  back  to 
Hagaru-ri.  He  also  was  to  secure  a 

yrroy  t  nf  I’CSCI  Vvil’ 

from  Hagaru-ri  south  twenty-two  miles 
to  the  village  of  Sudong. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  Al¬ 
mond  met  with  Generals  Smith,  Barr, 
and  Hodes  at  Hagaru-ri  to  urge  speed 
in  falling  back  on  Hamhung.  Except 
for  the  Task  Force  Drysdale  melee  in 
Hell  Fire  Valley,  the  reservoir  area  had 
been  relatively  quiet  the  previous  night. 
But  the  respite  from  strong  attack  likely 
would  be  brief,  and  the  Chinese  were 
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becoming  active  along  the  reservoir 
road  at  and  below  Kot’o-ri.  Just  after 
dark  on  the  29th  a  Chinese  force  had 
struck  but  failed  to  penetrate  the  Kot’o- 
ri  perimeter,  and  on  the  30th  the  ma¬ 
rines  at  Chinhung-ni  discovered  and 
drove  off  a  Chinese  battalion  in  the 
heights  west  of  town.  Aimond  conse¬ 
quently  wanted  Smith  to  accelerate  the 
movement  of  the  Yudam-ni  forces  to 
Hagaru-ri,  and  he  directed  both  Smith 
and  Barr  to  come  up  with  a  plan  and 
timetable  for  extricating  Task  Force 
Faith.  He  authorized  Smith  to  destroy 
all  equipment  whose  removal  would  de¬ 
lay  his  consolidation  and  withdrawal, 
promising  him  any  needed  resupply  by 
air. 

Despite  the  requirement  for  speed, 
neither  Smith  nor  Barr  saw  any  quick 
way  of  consolidating  forces  at  Hagaru- 
ri,  especially  of  retrieving  Task  Force 
Faith.  Almond  personally  had  ordered 
the  2d  Battalion,  31st  Infantry,  to  move 
northward  immediately  from  Majon- 
dong  to  help  extricate  the  task  force. 
But  in  view  of  Task  Force  Drysdale’s 
experience,  the  infantry  battalion  most 
certainly  faced  serious  trouble  in 
running  the  gauntlet  above  Kot’o-ri. 
Forces  from  Hagaru-ri  could  hardly  be 
spared  for  a  rescue  mission  lest  Chi¬ 
nese,  known  still  to  be  concentrated  in 
strength  around  the  town,  hit  the 
weakened  garrison  and  capture  the  vi¬ 
tal  base.  The  two  division  commanders 
agreed  that  a  relief  force  could  be 
sent  to  Task  Force  Faith  only  after 
the  Yudam-ni  marines  returned  to 
Hagaru-ri,  and  the  latter  faced  the  task 
of  fighting  over  fourteen  miles  of 
mountain  road  while  bringing  out  hun¬ 
dreds  of  casualties.  The  alternative, 
none  too  attractive,  was  to  order  the 
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casualty-ridden  task  force  to  fight  its 
way  out. 

Shaping  the  Hamhung-Hungnam 
Defense 

To  protect  Hamhung  and  Hungnam 
while  the  distant  X  Corps  forces  made 
their  way  south,  General  Almond  had 
moved  forces  of  the  3d  Division  into 
the  port  complex.  He  lost  his  protec¬ 
tion  on  1  December  when  General 
MacArthur  took  control  of  the  3d 
Division  and  ordered  Almond  to  as¬ 
semble  it  in  Wonsan  preparatory — 
presumably — to  sending  it  westward  to 
assist  the  Eighth  Army.  Almond  com¬ 
plied  (dissolving  General  Mead’s  Task 
Force  C  in  the  process)  but  on  the  3d 
sent  to  Tokyo  staff  members  who  ap¬ 
pealed  and  obtained  a  rescission  of 
MacArthur’s  action.  Upon  regaining 
the  3d  Division,  Almond  canceled  the 
westward  reconnaissance  previously  as¬ 
signed  to  the  65th  Infantry,  a  pointless 
venture  now  that  the  Eighth  Army  had 
withdrawn  to  the  Sukch’on-Sunch’on- 
Songch’on  line.  Except  for  establishing 
another  task  force  that  he  kept  under 
his  own  control,  Almond  returned  the 
division  to  the  Hamhung-Hungnam 
area.  The  task  force  along  witii  a  Ma¬ 
rine  shore  party  group  was  to  protect 
Wonsan  and  outload  the  supplies  and 
equipment  stockpiled  there,  where¬ 
upon  the  port  was  to  be  abandoned.'1 

For  the  3d  Division,  the  changes  in 
orders  over  the  first  three  days  of  De- 


'  X  Corps  Opn  O  8,  30  Nov  30;  X  Corps  OI  20,  t 
I)cc  50;  X  Corps  OI  2 1 , 1  Dec  50;  TI.CN  558,  FEC-X 
Corps,  3  Dec  50;  X  Corps  OI  24,  3  Dec  50;  X  Coi  ps 
Special  Report  on  Cliosin  Reservoir,  27  Nov- 10  Dec 
50. 
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cember  were  confusing,  especially  for 
tlie  troops  of  subordinate  units  who 
without  knowing  why  shuttled  like  yo¬ 
yos  to,  from,  and  back  to  the  Hamhung- 
Hungnam  complex.  But  by  nightfall  on 
the  4th  General  Soule  concentrated  the 
bulk  of  his  division  in  the  Hamhung- 
Hungnam  area.  With  the  1st  Korean 
Marine  Corps  Regiment  attached,  he 
deployed  on  the  5th  to  defend  a  sector 
anchored  below  Yonp’o  airfield  south¬ 
west  of  Hungnam  and  arching  north¬ 
west  through  Chigyong  southwest  of 
Hamhung  to  the  village  of  Oro-ri  on 
the  Changjin  Reservoir  road  eight  miles 
northwest  of  Hamhung.5 6 * 

By  dark  on  the  5th  the  greater  part 
of  the  7th  Division  also  reached  the 
Hatnhung-Hungnam  area.  To  assist  the 
7th’s  evacuation  of  Hyesanjin,  the  at¬ 
tached  26th  ROK  Regiment  had  taken 
covering  positions  astride  the  main 
Hycsanjin-Pukch’ong  withdrawal  route 
about  midway  between  the  terminal 
towns.  But  General  Barr’s  forces  came 
south  without  enemy  contact.  They 
demolished  bridges  and  cratered  the 
road  behind  them  as  far  as  the  South 
Korean  position  and  in  continuing  their 
withdrawal  prepared  similar  demoli¬ 
tions  to  be  exploded  by  the  South 
Koreans  bringing  up  the  rear.  Barr’s 
forces,  after  completing  their  with- 

rlniwill  nut  itn  rlf»fV>n«#»c  north  -inrl 
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northeast  of  Hamhung  adjacent  to 

those  of  the  3d  Division.  The  leftmost 

position  was  not  far  east  of  Oro-ri, 

astride  the  road  leading  south  from  the 

Pujon  Reservoir;  the  rightmost  blocked 

the  coastal  road.0 


5  3d  Div  Comd  Rpt,  Dec  50:  Dolcater,  3d  Infantry 
Division  in  Korea,  pp.  88-0 1 :  X  Corps  Opn  O  0, 5  Dec 
50. 

6  Action  Rpt,  7th  Div,  21  Nov  to  20  Dec  50,  From 

Hyesanjin  to  fliingnam  Oiitloading;  X  Corps  Comd 

Rpi.  Di’c  50:  X  Corps  Op»  O  0,  5  Dec  50. 
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Barr’s  block  at  the  right  was  tem¬ 
porary.  General  Almond’s  plan  for 
ringing  Hamhung  and  Hungnam  now 
called  for  the  ROK  I  Corps  to  hold  the 
northeast  sector,  including  the  coastal 
road.  But  the  nearest  ROK  I  Corps 
troops  were  still  a  hundred  miles  up 
the  coast  at  Songjin,  the  rearmost  an¬ 
other  forty  miles  north  in  Kilchu.  To 
assist  the  Korean  withdrawal,  General 
Almond  arranged  on  the  5th  through 
Admiral  Doyle  to  send  five  ships  to 
Songjin  to  pick  up  the  tail-end  ROK  3d 
Division.  The  ROK  I  Corps  headquar¬ 
ters  and  the  leading  Capital  Division 
meanwhile  continued  to  withdraw 
overland.' 

Concentration  at  Hagaru-ri 

On  1  December,  as  General  Almond 
began  to  shape  the  defense  of  Ham¬ 
hung  and  Hungnam,  the  marines  at 
Yudam-ni  and  Colonel  Faith’s  forces 
east  of  the  Changjin  Reservoir  started 
back  toward  Hagaru-ri.  General  Smith, 
now  commanding  all  forces  in  the  res¬ 
ervoir  area,  had  given  the  two  regi¬ 
ments  at  Yudam-ni  their  withdrawal 
order  the  previous  evening  following 
his  afternoon  conference  with  Almond. 
Smith  placed  neither  Colonel  Litzen- 
berg  nor  Colonel  Murray  in  charge  but 
uicicly  uiiccicu  both  tu  “Expeuite  .  .  . 
movement  RCT-5  and  RCT-7  to 
Hagaru  prepared  for  further  with¬ 
drawal  south.  Destroy  any  supplies 
which  must  be  abandoned  during  this 
withdrawal.”8 


7  X  Corps  Opn  O  9,  5  Dec  50;  Eighth  At  my  Comd 
Rpt,  Dec  50.  Briefing  for  CG,  6  Dec  50;  Field,  United 
Stales  Naval  Operations,  Korea,  pp,  285-89, 

8  Msg.  CG  1st  Marine  Div  to  COs  5th  and  7 tit 
Marines,  !920.  30  Nov  50. 
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Smith  sent  withdrawal  instructions  to 
Task  Force  Faith  at  1 100  on  the  1st.  By 
that  time  Smith  had  dropped  alhplans 
for  sending  a  rescue  force  to  Faith, 
whose  forces  had  taken  strong  assaults 
around  their  lakeshore  perimeter  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  of  the  30th.  Although  they 
had  defeated  these  attacks,  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  they  could  withstand  more.  Hence, 
Smith  judged,  waiting  to  dispatch  rein¬ 
forcements  to  Faith  until  the  Yudain-ni 
troops  returned  to  Hagaru-ri  would  be 
too  late.  Nor  could  he  use  the  2d  Bat¬ 
talion,  31st  Infantry,  ordered  forward 
from  Majon-dong  by  General  Almond 
the  day  before,  since  that  battalion  was 
only  at  Kot’o-ri  and  had  had  to  fight  to 
get  that  far  foward.  The  two  previous 
failures  of  the  31st  Infantry’s  rear 
troops  to  reach  Faith  from  Hudong-ni 
even  when  accompanied  by  tanks 
proved  them  too  weak  for  a  rescue 
mission.  In  fact,  they  had  been  recalled 
to  Hagaru-ri  on  the  30th  lest  they  be 
destroyed  by  the  Chinese  below  Faith’s 
position.  Finally,  Smith’s  previous  judg¬ 
ment  that  none  of  the  Hagaru-ri  troops 
could  be  spared  seemed  even  more 
sound  by  morning  of  the  1st  after  the 
forces  defending  the  base  again  had 
beaten  back  several  night  assaults  at  the 
southwestern  arc  of  the  perimeter  and 
at  East  Hill.  Smith’s  only  course  was  to 
arrange  ample  close  air  support  and 
order  Colonel  Faith  to  fight  his  way 
south.9 

Task  Force  Faith 

Colonel  Faith  started  south  at  1300 
on  the  1st,  right  after  his  supporting 

9  7th  Div  Comd  Rpt,  27  Nov-12  Dec  50,  Ciiosin 
Reset  voir;  Montross  and  Caiuona,  The  Chosin  Reser¬ 
vin'  Campaign,  pp.  240— i3;  Gugelcr,  Combat  Actions  in 
Korea,  pp.  75-76;  Field,  United  Stales  Naval  Operations, 
Korea,  p.  277. 


aircraft  came  on  station.  (Map  1L)  The 
1st  Battalion,  32d  Infantry,  now  com¬ 
manded  by  its  former  executive  officer, 
Maj.  Crosby  P.  Miller,  led  the  way. 
Then  came  the  57th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion,  the  heavy  mortar  company 
of  the  3 1st  Infantry,  and  at  the  tail  of 
the  column  the  3d  Battalion,  31st 
Infantry.  Battery  D  of  the  15th  Antiair¬ 
craft  Artillery  Automatic  Weapons  Bat¬ 
talion  interspersed  its  .50-caliber  and 
40-mm.  guns  among  the  other  units. 
Faith  kept  his  column  short,  taking  only 
twenty-two  vehicles  to  carry  his  six 
hundred  wounded.  Before  moving, 
his  troops  destroyed  the  remaining 
vehicles,  excess  supplies,  and  the  105- 
mm.  howitzers  of  the  field  artillery 
battalion.10 

The  leading  battalion  moved  one  ri¬ 
fle  company  down  the  road,  the  other 
two  in  column  over  the  high  ground 
east  of  the  road  as  flank  security.  Faith’s 
column  received  fire  almost  from  the 
minute  it  started,  and  four  pilots  over¬ 
head  made  the  rough  start  rougher 
when  they  miscalculated  their  runs  and 
dropped  napalm  on  the  leading  troops. 
Several  men  burned  to  death,  and  the 
two  front  companies  became  disorga¬ 
nized  while  scattering  to  escape  their 
own  air  support.11 

After  some  deiay  while  Coionel  Faith 
steadied  his  force,  the  column  pushed 
past  small  groups  of  Chinese  along  the 
road  until  midafternoon  when  the  lead 
troops  came  upon  a  destroyed  bridge 
two  miles  below  the  point  of  departure. 
After  a  crude  bypass  was  constructed, 
a  half-track  towed  each  truck  across. 


10  7th  Div  Comd  Rpt,  27  Nov-12  Dec  50,  Chosin 
Reservoir;  Gugelcr,  Combat  Actions  in  Korea,  pp.  77-78. 
See  also,  MS,  l.t.  Col.  C.  !’  Miller.  Chosin  Reservoir, 
Novcmber-December  1950. 

1 1  Gugelcr,  Combat  Actions  in  Korea,  p.  78. 
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Area  Along  East  Side  of  the  Changjin  Reservoir  occupied  by  Task  Force 
Faith  (viewed  from  the  southeast). 


Small  arms  Fire  ranged  in  during  the 
crossing,  but  by  late  afternoon  the  last 
vehicle  was  south  of  the  stream.  A  few 
of  Fail  h’s  men  meanwhile  left  the 
column,  walked  westward  to  the  reser¬ 
voir,  and  started  south  over  the  ice  to¬ 
ward  Hagaru-ri.  The  napalm  episode, 
the  near-constant  enemy  fire,  and  the 
delay  at  the  bridge  had  begun  to  test 
Faith’s  ability  to  retain  control  of  his 
column.12 

just  below  the  bridge,  the  road  south 
climbed  into  the  lower  northern  slopes 
of  Hill  1221  for  a  quarter  mile,  turned 
east  for  half  a  mile  for  a  more  gentle 
ascent,  then  made  a  hairpin  turn  at  a 

Ibid.,  pp.  80-82. 


saddle  and  descended  to  the  southwest. 
As  Faith  moved  east  over  the  half-mile 
stretch  leading  to  the  saddle,  small  arms 
and  machine  gun  Fire  from  the  sharp 
turn  and  the  high  ground  on  either  side 
struck  the  column  head  on  and  broad 
side,  damaging  some  of  the  trucks  and 
halting  all  of  them.  Moving  along  Lhc 
stalled  column,  Faith  got  an  attack 
started,  first  to  clear  the  1221  mass  di¬ 
rectly  above  him  from  where  heavy  Fire 
was  raking  his  column,  then  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  remainder  of  the  Chinese 
blocking  force  by  an  enveloping  move 

via  Hill  1221  and  an  assault  from  the 
13 


”  7th  I)iv  Comd  Rpi.  27  Nov-12  tier  50.  Chosin 
Rcsei  voir:  Gugclcr.  Combat  Actions  in  Korea,  pp.  81-82. 
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Faith  pushed  a  conglomeration  up 
Hill  1221.  The  first  seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  men  cleared  the  peak,  a  half 
mile  west  of  the  hairpin  turn  in  the 
road.  Because  they  believed  some  of 
the  Chinese  holding  the  high  ground 
farther  east  had  come  in  behind  them, 
these  troops  then  moved  west  to  the 
reservoir  and  south  on  the  ice  toward 
Hagaru-ri. N 

Behind  the  initial  assault,  Faith 
climbed  1221  with  a  hundred  men;  be¬ 
hind  him  Maj.  Robert  E,  Jones,  the  S-2 
of  the  1st  Battalion,  32d  Infantry, 
started  up  with  two  hundred  more.  Just 
before  dark  Major  Jones  joined  Faith, 
who  by  then  had  moved  down  the 
southeastern  slopes  of  1221  to  a  point 
on  the  road  perhaps  a  quarter  mile 
south  of  the  hairpin  turn.  Here  Faith 
put  troops  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
and  attacked  north.  Faith  himself  fell 
seriously  wounded  by  grenade  frag¬ 
ments  before  his  assault  force  reached 
the  road  turn,  but  his  troops  fought 
through  the  Chinese  position  and 
opened  the  road  so  that  the  trucks  again 
could  move  south.1, 

Jones  took  charge  of  what  was  left  of 
the  column.  The  dispersion  of  troops 
during  the  effort  to  open  the  toad,  plus 
casualties  that  included  leaders  from 
platoon  to  task  force  level,  had  now 
nearl)  completed  the  disintegiution  be¬ 
gun  when  the  first  troops  trickled  off 
toward  the  reservoir.  Besides  the  seri¬ 
ously  wounded,  Jones  had  no  more 
than  two  hundred  men  to  lake  south. 
The  others,  in  small  groups  and  indi¬ 
vidually,  had  wandered  off  to  the  rcser- 


"  Ibid..  Action  Rpi,  7th  I)i\.  21  Nov  10  20  l)c<  50, 
1‘ioin  llycsanjiii  to  llungnain  Outlo.iding.  Mono. 
Mai  mi  blumcnsoii.  "CthoMii  Rcscnoii,'  up\  mCMIl 
’■  Ibid. 
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voir  or  down  the  road  to  find  their  own 
ways  south.16 

Almost  all  of  the  trucks  had  flat  tires, 
and  several  were  beyond  repair.  Jones’ 
men  eventually  got  about  fifteen  to  run, 
not  enough  to  carry  all  of  the  casualties. 
Jones  made  the  difficult  decision  to 
leave  guards  with  the  wounded  for 
whom  there  was  no  room  on  the  trucks 
and  to  continue  south  in  the  hope  that 
the  marines  at  Hagaru-ri,  once  in¬ 
formed  of  the  abandoned  men,  could 
somehow  retrieve  them.17 

Not  much  beyond  a  half  mile  south 
of  the  hairpin  turn,  two  burned-out 
tanks  lost  earlier  by  tbe  31st  Infantry 
troops  based  at  Hudong-ni  partially 
blocked  the  road  and  slowed  Jones’ 
column  as  the  trucks  squeezed  by. 
Otherwise,  the  column,  except  for  over¬ 
taking  several  knots  of  men  who  had 
started  south  on  their  own,  moved  with¬ 
out  incident  until  2100  when  it  reached 
the  northern  end  of  Hudong-ni,  half¬ 
way  to  Hagaru-ri.  Here,  fire  from  Chi¬ 
nese  inside  the  village  applied  the 
final  clisintegrant  to  the  withdrawing 
column.  Major  Jones  and  about  half  the 
able-bodied  and  walking  wounded  left 
the  road  and  moved  west  to  follow  a 
narrow-gage  rail  line  near  the  reser¬ 
voir  shore.  These  men  followed  the 
tracks  for  perhaps  a  mile  before  ma¬ 
chine  gun  fire  forced  most  of  them  onto 
the  reservoir  ice.  Back  on  the  road,  an 
artillery  officer  led  seventy  men  into 
Hudong-ni  but  was  pushed  out.  For 
about  an  hour  the  troops  still  with  the 
trucks  stood  fast,  then  elected  to  run 
the  vehicles  through  the  village.  Chi¬ 
nese  fire  killed  the  drivers  of  the  first 


"’"111  Div  C.oind  Rpt.  27  Nov-12  Dec  50.  Chosin 
Keseivoii,  Gugelcl.  Combat  Actions  m  Kmea.  |>  82 
17  Ibid. 
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troops  and  vehicles.  Everyone  who  of  the  wounded  and  released  them.  Af- 
could,  scattered.  Most  of  the  men  ter  the  first  survivors  reached  Hagaru- 
hcaded  for  the  reservoir.  By  midnight  ri,  motorized  Marine  parties  searched 
only  the  dead  and  seriously  wounded  the  reservoir  and  brought  back  others, 
remained  at  Hudong-ni.  Among  them  A  company-size  task  force  of  Army 
was  Colonel  Faith,  who  sat  dead  of  his  troops  and  tanks  also  attempted  to 
wounds  in  the  cab  of  a  2'A-ton  truck.18  move  up  the  road  toward  Hudong-ni 
Survivors  straggled  into  Hagaru-ri  but  turned  back  after  meeting  strong 
for  the  next  three  days,  almost  all  of  resistance.  A  few  more  than  1,000  of 
them  coming  off  the  frozen  reservoir,  about  2,500  troops  who  originally  com- 
Thc  Chinese  seemed  to  consider  those  posed  Task  Force  Faith  eventually  got 
who  reached  the  ice  as  out  of  the  game  back  to  Hagaru-ri.  Just  385  of  the  survi- 
and  molested  them  little.  At  Hudong-ni  vors  were  able-bodied.  They  received 
the  Chinese  administered  aid  to  some  new  equipment  from  1st  Marine  Divi¬ 
sion  stocks  and  with  the  other  Army 
troops  in  Hagaru-ri  became  a  provi- 
ibid.  Colonel  Faith  was  posthumously  awaidcd  sional  battalion  attached  to  the  /th  Ma- 
the  Medal  of  Honor.  l  ine  Regiment  alter  the  5th  and  7th 
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Marines  completed  their  withdrawal 
from  Yudam-ni.19 

Withdrawal  From  Yudam-ni 

When  Colonels  Litzenberg  and  Mur¬ 
ray  received  General  Smith’s  order  to 
withdraw  from  Yudam-ni,  they  already 
were  regrouping  their  regiments  un¬ 
der  Smith’s  previous  order  for  one  regi¬ 
ment  to  clear  the  supply  road  and 
rescue  the  marines  on  Fox  Hill.  By 
midmorning  of  1  December  all  of  Lit- 
zenberg’s  and  Murray’s  forces  were 
concentrated  astride  the  road  about  two 
miles  below  town.20  (See  Map  11.) 

The  two  colonels  planned  to  move 
down  the  road  toward  Hagaru-ri  as  a 
single  column  during  the  day  of  the 
1st,  leaving  a  rear  guard  to  barricade 
the  front  entrance  to  their  position 
while  the  main  body  unlocked  the  rear 
door.  The  key  was  judged  to  be 
Toktong  Pass.  The  two  commanders  in¬ 
tended  to  send  one  battalion  cross¬ 
country  east  of  the  road  after  dusk  to 
relieve  the  Fox  Hill  troops  and  secure 
the  pass  before  the  main  column 
arrived. 

The  leading  marines  started  south  at 
0900  and  by  1930  were  four  miles  be¬ 
low  Yudam-ni,  having  wedged  aside 
Chinese  forces  holding  heights  flank¬ 
ing  the  road.  An  hour  and  a  half  later 
the  1st  Battalion,  7th  Marines,  started 
through  the  mountains  toward  Fox  Hill 
and  Toktong  Pass.  Darkness  and  snow 
cover  made  maintaining  direction 
through  the  rugged  terrain  difficult; 


1,1  Bliimenson. "Chosin  Resci  voir":  Gugcler. Combat 
Ofit'i alums  in  Kotea,  |>.  85:  Momross  and  Can/.ona.  The 
Chmn  liesenwt  Campaign,  |>|>.  gM— 15.  288. 

'"'this  subsection  is  based  on  Monnoss  and 
Can/.ona,  The  Chosin  Revn-ait  Campaign,  ]>]>.  2-15-75. 


climbs  and  descents  exhausted  the  men, 
and  a  minus  16°  Fahrenheit  tempera¬ 
ture  numbed  them,  especially  when 
they  stopped  to  rest.  But  after  pushing 
Chinese  forces  off  two  mountaintops, 
the  cross-country  force  reached  Fox 
Hill  about  1 130  on  2  December  and  a 
short  time  later  secured  the  heights 
overlooking  Toktong  Pass. 

The  marines  on  the  road  needed  a 
day  longer  to  fight  their  way  to  the  pass, 
reaching  it  about  1300  on  the  3d.  After 
a  brief  rest,  and  again  in  single  column, 
they  continued  over  the  road  toward 
Hagaru-ri.  Largely  because  of  excellent 
air  support,  no  serious  opposition  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  last  leg  of  the  with¬ 
drawal.  although  eight  155-tnm.  howit¬ 
zers  and  the  prime  movers  had  to  be 
abandoned  when  the  latter  ran  out  of 
fuel.  Marine  aircraft  later  destroyed 
them.  At  1630  on  the  3d,  British  com¬ 
mandos  accompanied  by  tanks  came 
out  of  Hagaru-ri  to  clear  a  short  stretch 
of  the  withdrawal  route,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  hours  later  the  leading  ma¬ 
rines  marched  in  cadence  into  the 
Hagaru-ri  perimeter.  The  rear  guard 
entered  at  1400  the  next  day.  Between 
the  two  regiments  were  some  fifteen 
hundred  casualties. 


Withdrawal  From  the  Reservoir 

The  Hagaru-ri  perimeter  had  been 
quiet  for  four  days  by  the  time  the  last 
troops  from  Yudam-ni  arrived.  After 
failing  to  take  the  base  during  the  night 
of  30  November,  the  58th  Division  had 
made  no  more  attempts  to  force  its  way 
in.  About  fifteen  hundred  dead  Chi¬ 
nese  counted  so  far  by  the  marines 
along  with  information  from  prisoners, 
indicated  that  the  enemy  division 
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C-47  Aircraft  Began  Evacuating  Casualties  from  the  llagam-ri  airstrip  on 
l  December. 


needed  reinforcement  and  new 
supplies.21 

During  those  four  days  and  on  the 
5th,  the  evacuation  of  casualties  was  a 
major  activity  at  Hagaru-ri.  As  of  the 
1st  some  six  hundred  casualties  already 
taxed  the  base  medical  facilities,  a  total 
that  would  enlarge  considerably  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Yudam-ni  force  and 
the  survivors  of  Task  Force  Faith.  Evac¬ 
uation  so  far  had  been  by  helicopter 
and  light  plane  with  the  highest  daily 
total  reaching  no  more  than  sixty 
casualties.  With  a  view  to  increasing  this 

Ibid.,  pp.  242.  278. 


figure,  General  Smith  on  the  1st  au¬ 
thorized  a  trial  landing  by  larger  air¬ 
craft  on  the  airstrip  southwest  of  town 
even  though  it  was  only  40  percent 
complete,  the  runway  measuring  50  by 
2,900  feet.  A  C-47  landed  successfully 
that  afternoon,  and  by  dark  on  the  5th 
some  forty-three  hundred  casualties 
had  been  airlifted  south.22 

General  Almond  on  2  December 
had  ordered  General  Smith  to  leave 
I lagaru-ri  as  soon  as  the  evacuation  ol 
casualties  permitted.  Since  few  casual¬ 
ties  remained  after  the  airlifts  of  the 

“  Ibid.,  pp.  245-46,  278-79. 
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5th  and  his  forces  from  Yudam-ni  had 
had  a  day  of  rest,  Smith  ordered  the 
withdrawal  to  begin  the  following 
morning.23 

General  Tunner,  commander  of  the 
Far  East  Air  Forces’  Combat  Cargo 
Command,  flew  into  Hagaru-ri  on  the 
5th  with  an  offer  to  lift  Smith’s  troops 
out — at  the  expense  of  Marine  equip¬ 
ment.  But  although  Tunner  believed 
he  could  fly  ten  thousand  Marine  and 
Army  troops  out  of  Hagaru-ri,  and  al¬ 
though  a  withdrawal  by  air  might  have 
minimized  troop  losses,  Smith  refused 
the  offer  in  favor  of  moving  overland 
so  that  he  could  take  out  the  bulk  of  his 
equipment,  including  about  a  thousand 
vehicles.  General  Almond  had  been 
briefed  by  Smith  on  2  and  4  December, 
and,  although  he  earlier  had  author¬ 
ized  Smith  to  destroy  equipment,  he 
apparently  was  satisfied  with  Smith’s 
intention.24 

To  assist  the  overland  withdrawal, 
Smith  since  the  1st  had  flown  in  over 
five  hundred  replacements  on  the 
planes  coming  for  casualties  and  had 
brought  in  supplies  at  least  sufficient 
to  move  as  far  at  Kot’o-ri,  where  resup¬ 
ply  would  be  available.  When  room  on 
the  planes  permitted,  he  sent  out  valu¬ 
able  but  unneeded  equipment;  before 
leaving  Hagaru-ri,  he  ordered  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  items  that  had  to  be  left 
behind. 2y 

Smith’s  5  December  order  detailed 


45  Ibid.,  p.  399:  X  Coips  01  22.  2  Dec  50,  1st  Ma- 
i  me  Div  Opn  O  25-50,  5  Dec  50. 

X  Coi  ps  Special  Report  on  (Jtiosm  Reservoir,  27 
Nov-10  Dec  50;  Field,  United  States  Naval  Operations, 
Korea,  p.  280:  Monti  oss  and  Canzona,  The  Clmin  Res- 
ervotr  Campaign,  pp.  281,  307. 

Montrossand  Canzona,  The  Chasm  Heservoir  Cam¬ 
paign.  pp.  280  82.  285. 
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the  withdrawal  as  far  as  Kot’o-ri  and 
set  the  scheme  for  moving  all  the  way 
to  Hamhung.  In  the  overall  plan,  the 
forces  at  Hagaru-ri  were  to  pass  south 
through  those  at  Kot’o-ri  and  continue 
withdrawing  with  the  Kot’o-ri  contin¬ 
gent  bringing  up  the  rear.  On  the  first 
leg  the  7th  Marines,  with  the  battalion 
formed  from  Task  Force  Faith  survi¬ 
vors  and  the  other  Army  troops  at 
Hagaru-ri  attached,  would  lead  the 
way  to  Kot’o-ri.  The  5th  Marines,  the 
3d  Battalion  of  the  1st  Marines,  and  the 
British  commandos  would  be  the  rear 
guard  and  would  man  the  Hagaru-ri 
perimeter  until  Colonel  Litzenberg’s 
forces  were  clear.  Smith  divided  the  re¬ 
maining  division  troops  and  vehicles 
into  two  trains,  attaching  one  to  each  of 
the  Marine  regiments  for  the  with¬ 
drawal.20 

To  insure  constant  artillery  support, 
the  Marine  batteries  at  Hagaru-ri  were 
to  leapfrog  south,  about  half  the  guns 
always  in  firing  position.  Marine  artil¬ 
lery  at  Kot’o-ri  was  to  provide  additional 
support.  Overhead,  a  daytime  umbrella 
of  twenty-four  planes  was  to  cover  the 
entire  length  of  the  withdrawing  col¬ 
umn  while  other  aircraft  searched  the 
ridges  east  and  west  of  the  road.  Night 
hecklers  were  to  come  on  station  to  in¬ 
sure  round-the-clock  support.27 

Once  his  Hagaru-ri  forces  were  well 
started,  General  Smith  intended  to  take 
his  staff  by  air  to  Kot’o-ri,  where  he 
would  complete  the  detailed  planning 
for  the  remainder  of  the  withdrawal. 
He  already  had  taken  steps  to  meet  two 
problems  connected  with  the  next 
phase.  By  the  6th  his  intelligence  indi- 


26  Ibid.,  pp.  283-88,  300. 

27  Ibid.,  pp.  280-87. 
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catecl  that  at  least  two  26th  Army  divi¬ 
sions,  the  76th  and  77th,  had  moved 
south  into  the  mountains  east  of  the 
Changjin  Reservoir  road  between 
Hagaru-ri  and  Kot’o-ri.  They  appar¬ 
ently  had  relieved  the  20th  Army’s  60th 
Division  near  Kot’o-ri,  and  the  60th  in 
turn  had  moved  farther  south  to  block 
the  reservoir  road  in  and  around 
Funchilin  Pass.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  withdrawal  route,  the  bulk  and  per¬ 
haps  all  of  the  20th  Army's  89th  Division 
now  appeared  to  be  southwest  of  Kot’o- 
ri.  Forces  of  the  89th  had  followed  the 
withdrawal  of  3d  Division  troops  from 
Sach’ang-ni  when  the  latter  were  pulled 
back  to  Hamhung,  and  the  Chinese 
were  reported  to  be  moving  east  on 
Chinhung-ni  and  Majon-dong.28 

Because  Smith  believed  the  Chinese 
might  offer  their  strongest  resistance 
along  the  winding  road  between  Kot’o- 
ri  and  Chinhung-ni,  he  wanted  to  move 
the  1st  Battalion,  1st  Marines,  north 
from  Chinhung-ni  to  clear  those  ten 
twisting  miles  ahead  of  the  withdrawal 
from  the  north.  To  do  this  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  Chinhung-ni,  Smith 
on  the  5th  asked  General  Almond  to 
furnish  a  relief  force  for  the  Chinhung- 
ni  garrison.  Almond  turned  to  the  3d 
Division  for  the  needed  troops,  direct¬ 
ing  General  Soule  to  shape  a  motor¬ 
ized  force  around  a  battalion  of  in¬ 
fantry,  a  battalion  of  artillery,  and  a 
complement  of  engineers.  Commanded 
by  assistant  division  commander 
General  Mead  and  designated  Task 
Force  Dog,  this  group  was  to  assemble 
in  Majon-dong  prepared  to  move  for¬ 
ward  on  six  hours'  notice  alter  0600  on 


28  T1.CN  668.  FEC-X  Corps.  3  Dec  50;  Momioss 
and  Canzona,  The  Chosm  Reservoir  Campaign,  pp. 
285-313. 


the  6th.29  Soule  also  ordered  the  2d 
Battalion,  65th  Infantry,  and  the  999th 
Armored  Field  Artillery  Battalion  for¬ 
ward  to  cover  Task  Force  Dog’s  advance 
and  to  protect  the  reservoir  road  from 
positions  in  and  north  of  Majon-dong.80 

Smith’s  second  problem  was  a  six¬ 
teen-foot  chasm  in  the  road  three  and 
a  half  miles  south  of  Kot’o-ri.  Here, 
where  the  road  had  been  cut  into  the 
side  of  a  steep  slope  at  the  northern 
end  of  Funchilin  Pass,  water  from  the 
Changjin  Reservoir  poured  in  warmer 
weather  from  a  pipeline  north  of  the 
road  into  four  penstocks  that  carried 
the  torrent  down  the  mountainside  to 
a  power  plant.  A  gatehouse  covered  the 
upper  ends  of  the  penstocks,  and  where 
the  roadway  crossed  the  penstocks  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  gatehouse  now  lay 
only  the  rubble  of  the  original  concrete 
bridge,  the  remains  of  a  wooden  cross¬ 
ing,  and  the  broken  sections  of  an  M-2 
steel  Headway  bridge.  Since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  offensive  the  Chinese  had 
successively  destroyed  all  three,  knock¬ 
ing  down  the  H  eadway  spans  on  either 
4  or  5  December.81 


"’Task  Fence  Dog  included  the  3d  Battalion.  7th 
Infantry:  92d  Aimoied  Field  Artillery  Battalion  (sell- 
pi opelled);  Company  A,  73d  Engineer  Combat  Bat¬ 
talion;  a  platoon  of  Company  A,  1 0th  Engineer  Com¬ 
bat  Battalion;  3d  Platoon,  3d  Reconnaissance 
Company;  52d  Ttanspottation  Truck  Battalion;  a  de¬ 
tachment  fiont  division  hcadquaitcis;  a  detachment 
from  the  3d  Antiaiicraft  Artillery  Automatic  Weap¬ 
ons  Battalion  (self-propelled);  a  bomb  disposal  detach¬ 
ment;  a  tactical  air  control  party:  and  a  detachment 
fiom  the  3d  Signal  Company. 

'  ’  X  Coi  ps  Special  Kpl  on  die  Chosm  Reset  von ,  27 
Nov  to  10  Dec  50;  Monti  oss  and  Canzona,  The  Chosm 
Reseivob  Campaign,  pp.  308-09;  X  Corps  OI  26, 5  Dec- 
50;  3d  Div  Comd  Rpt,  Dec  50;  Dolcater,  The  hi  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Korea,  p.  92. 
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Because  the  gatehouse  and  the  sheer 
slope  prevented  the  construction  of  a 
bypass  on  either  side  of  the  gap,  new 
bridging  had  to  be  installed  before 
Smith’s  trucks,  tanks,  and  guns  could 
proceed  below  Kot’o-ri.  Smith’s  engi¬ 
neer  officer,  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Partridge, 
surveyed  the  site  from  the  air  on  6 
December,  then  made  an  unusual  re¬ 
quest  of  corps  for  an  airdrop  of  eight 
2,500-lb.  treadway  bridge  sections  at 
Kot’o-ri,  where  Army  engineers  had 
two  Brockway  trucks  designed  to  put 
them  in  place.  After  an  unsuccessful 
trial  drop  at  Yonp’o  airfield  in  which 
several  small  parachutes  were  attached 
to  the  test  span,  a  special  crew  of  Army 
parachute  riggers  flown  in  from  Japan 
attached  two  larger  chutes  to  each  sec¬ 
tion,  and  on  7  December  eight  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Tunnel’s  C—  1 1 9s  delivered  the 
bridging  to  Kot’o-ri.  One  span  fell  in 
Chinese  territory,  and  another  was 
damaged;  but  only  four  of  the  remain¬ 
der  would  actually  be  needed  to  bridge 
the  gap.  Plywood  center  sections  also 
were  dropped  so  that  the  bridge  could 
carry  all  types  of  vehicles.'*" 

From  the  Reservoir  to  Kol'o-ri 

Since  some  of  the  Chinese  positions 
on  East  Hill  dominated  the  Marine 
withdrawal  route,  General  Smith’s  rear 
guard  attacked  the  height  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  (3  December  as  the  7th  Marines 
moved  out  of  Hagaru-ri.  The  assault 
cleared  the  hill  but  also  prompted  hard 
counterattacks  from  ground  farther 
east  that  cost  the  Chinese  over  twelve 


12  X  Corps  Special  Rpi  on  the  Cliosin  Reset  voir.  27 
Nov  to  10  Dec  50:  Momioss  and  Can/.ona.  The  Chowi 
Rnemoir  Campaign,  p.  311. 


hundred  killed  before  they  subsided 
near  dawn  on  the  7th.33 

From  the  moment  they  started  south 
the  7th  Marines  met  resistance,  particu¬ 
larly  just  below  Hagaru-ri  and  in  Hell 
Fire  Valley.  (See  Map  12.)  But  the  air 
umbrella,  artillery  and  tank  fire,  and 
coordinated  assaults  by  the  foot  troops 
against  Chinese  strongpoints  permitted 
steady  if  slow  progress.  Behind  the  lead 
battalion,  which  reached  Kot’o-ri  about 
the  time  the  East  Hill  battle  closed,  the 
remainder  of  Colonel  Litzenberg’s 
force  completed  its  withdrawal  before 
1700  on  the  7th. 

By  midmorning  of  the  7th,  all  of  the 
rear  guard  except  a  detachment  of 
engineers,  a  tank  platoon,  and  the  2d 
Battalion  of  the  5th  Marines  had  left 
Hagaru-ri.  These  last  troops  set  fire  to 
the  Marine  ration  dump,  which  on  the 
day  before  had  been  smashed  and  satu¬ 
rated  with  fuel  oil,  and  touched  off  ex¬ 
plosives  to  destroy  all  other  abandoned 
supplies.  As  the  last  of  the  rear  guard 
withdrew  just  past  noon,  small  groups 
of  Chinese  entered  Hagaru-ri  and  be¬ 
gun  picking  over  the  debris. 

Hundreds  of  refugees  who  had  col¬ 
lected  in  and  around  Hagaru-ri  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rear  guard,  risking  their  lives 
to  cross  bridges  before  Marine  engi¬ 
neers  destroyed  them.  Aside  from  this 
interference  with  demolitions,  the  rear 
guard  withdrew  easily.  Chinese  opposi¬ 
tion  amounted  only  to  small  arms  fire 
as  far  as  Hell  Fire  Valley  and  a  few 
mortar  rounds  in  the  valley  itself.  Once 
below  this  point,  Colonel  Murray’s 
forces  met  almost  no  resistance  and  en¬ 
tered  Kot’o-ri  before  midnight.  As  the 
first  stage  of  the  withdrawal  closed 

’’This  subsection  is  based  on  Monti oss  and  Can- 
zona.  The  Chasm  Reservon  Campaign,  pp.  28(5-303. 


Site  of  the  Destroyed  Bridge  South  of  Koto-ri 


about  thirty-eight  hours  after  it  began, 
Marine  battle  casualties  totaled  103 
dead,  493  wounded,  and  7  missing. 

From  Kol’o-ri  to  the  Coast 

To  permit  the  rapid  evacuation  of 
casualties  incurred  during  the  move 
from  Hagaru-ri,  Colonel  Puller,  the 
commander  of  the  Kot’o-ri  garrison,  on 
6  December  had  set  his  engineers  to 
lengthening  the  Kot’o-ri  airstrip  to  ac¬ 
commodate  C-47s.  The  strip  was  long 
enough  by  morning  of  the  8th,  al¬ 
though  a  heavy  snowstorm  on  that  date 
canceled  all  but  one  flight.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  days  the  larger  aircraft,  ob¬ 
servation  planes,  and  helicopters  took 
out  all  of  the  casualties,  the  last  shortly 


before  Puller’s  force  left  Kot’o-ri  to 
bring  up  the  rear  during  the  last  phase 
of  the  withdrawal.3'1 

General  Smith  and  his  staff  had 
flown  to  Kot’o-ri  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th  to  complete  plans  for  with¬ 
drawing  the  remaining  distance  to  the 
coast.  Late  that  night  he  asked  General 
Almond  to  move  Task  Force  Dog  to 
Chinhung-ni  by  the  following  after¬ 
noon.  Smith  now  intended  that  the  1st 
Battalion,  1st  Marines,  would  move 
northward  through  Funchilin  Pass  at 
0800  on  the  8th,  the  same  time  that  the 


31  Ibid.,  pp.  306-35,  356,  382;  3d  Div  Comd  Rpt. 
Dec  50;  X  Corps  OI  26,  5  Dec  50. 
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The  Chasm  Later  Bridged  With  Airdropped  Treadway  Spans 


leading  force  started  south  from  Kot’o- 
ri.  The  southern  force  was  to  clear  the 
road  and  a  ridge  commanding  the  pass 
on  the  east  as  far  as  and  including  Hill 
1081,  three  miles  north.  From  Kot’o-ri, 
the  7th  Marines  and  a  battalion  of  the 
5th  were  to  move  over  the  road  and 
the  bordering  heights  as  far  as  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  penstocks  that  had  to  be 
bridged  a  short  distance  above  Hill 
1081.  Once  the  withdrawal  route  was 
clear  and  the  penstocks  were  spanned, 
the  division’s  trains  and  then  the  trains 
and  troops  of  the  7th  and  5th  Marines 
were  to  continue  south  in  that  order. 
Colonel  Puller’s  1st  Marine  Regiment 
(less  the  1st  Battalion),  the  2d  Battalion 
of  the  31st  Infantry,  and  the  forty  tanks 
of  the  several  armored  units  were  to 


hold  Kot’o-ri  until  all  other  troops  had 
left,  then  bring  up  the  rear  as  far  as 
Hill  1081.  From  that  point  the  1st  Bat¬ 
talion,  1st  Marines,  was  to  take  rear¬ 
guard  duty  until  it  passed  through  Task 
Force  Dog  at  Chinlning-ni. 

To  assist  the  withdrawal  behind  Task 
Force  Dog,  Smith  asked  corps  to  assem¬ 
ble  freight  cars  at  Majon-dong  to  take 
some  of  his  forces  to  Hamhung  over 
the  narrow-gage  rail  line.  He  also 
asked  for  as  many  trucks  as  could  be 
furnished.  When  Smith’s  units  passed 
through  Task  Force  Dog,  the  trucks 
were  to  come  forward  from  Majon- 
dong  as  far  as  Chinhung-ni  to  carry 
the  troops  either  to  the  Majon-dong 
railhead  or  all  the  way  to  Hamhung. 

After  receiving  General  Almond’s  or- 
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der  to  dispatch  Task  Force  Dog,  Gen¬ 
eral  Soule  First  moved  the  999th  Ar¬ 
mored  Field  Artillery  Battalion  to 
Majon-dongon  the  morning  of  the  7th. 
Under  the  fire  support  of  this  battalion, 
Soule  next  sent  the  2d  Battalion,  65th 
Infantry,  forward  to  secure  high 
ground  west  of  the  road  between 
Majon-dong  and  the  village  of  Sudong 
to  protect  Task  Force  Dog’s  movement. 
Task  Force  Dog  left  Majon-dong  an 
hour  before  noon  and  without  encoun¬ 
tering  opposition  reached  Chinhung-ni 
about  three  hours  later.  The  2d  Bat¬ 
talion,  65th  Infantry,  except  Company 
C>,  then  moved  back  to  protect  Majon- 
dong. 

Task  Force  Dog’s  prompt  arrival  per¬ 
mitted  General  Smith  to  start  the  sec¬ 
ond  phase  of  withdrawal  on  time  and 
as  conceived.  But  the  snowstorm  on  the 
8th  kept  his  close  air  support  on  the 
ground  and,  in  combination  with  mod¬ 
erate  to  strong  Chinese  resistance, 
slowed  the  forces  approaching  each 
other.  The  7th  Marines,  with  the  Army 
provisional  battalion  still  attached,  and 
the  1st  Battalion,  5th  Marines,  cleared 
the  road  and  bordering  high  ground 
south  within  a  mile  of  the  penstock 
bridge  site  by  nightfall;  at  the  same 
time,  the  1st  Battalion,  1st  Marines,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Task  Force  Dog’s  artillery 
and  accompanied  by  General  Mead’s 
engineers  and  self-propelled  antiair¬ 
craft  guns,  moved  north  into  Funchilin 
Pass  within  a  half  mile  of  Hill  1081. 

The  sky  cleared  before  morning  of 
the  9th.  With  good  support  from  the 
air  again  available,  the  7 tli  Marines 
pushed  to  the  bridge  site  about  a  half 
hour  past  noon.  The  marines  from  the 
south  meanwhile  fought  a  stiff  battle 
for  Hill  1081,  capturing  the  height 
around  1500.  Shortly  afterward  a  pa¬ 


trol  from  the  7th  Marines  reached  1081 
to  make  First  contact  with  the  southern 
force. 

Behind  this  scene  Colonel  Partridge, 
the  Marine  engineer,  accompanied  by 
both  Army  and  Marine  troops,  the 
Brockway  trucks,  an  the  treadway  sec¬ 
tions,  reached  the  bridge  site  right 
after  the  penstock  area  was  cleared. 
Three  hours  later  the  bridge  was  in 
place,  and  near  1800  the  Marine  divi¬ 
sion  trains  began  to  cross. 

Only  a  few  vehicles  had  used  the 
bridge  before  a  tractor  broke  through 
and  destroyed  the  plywood  center 
panels.  Colonel  Partridge’s  adjustment 
of  the  spacing  of  the  steel  treadway  sec¬ 
tions  to  accommodate  the  treads  of  all 
vehicles  prevented  further  difficulty  at 
the  crossing.  Led  by  the  1st  Battalion 
of  the  7th  Marines,  the  trains,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  7th  Regiment,  the  bulk 
of  the  Marine  artillery,  and  the  5th 
Marines,  with  refugees  interspersed, 
passed  over  the  span  during  the  night 
of  the  9th  and  the  following  day.  Re¬ 
ceiving  only  a  few  scattered  shots  en 
route,  the  leading  battalion  reached 
Chinhung-ni  at  0245  on  the  10th,  the 
5th  Marines  about  the  same  time  on 
the  1 1th. 

The  last  troops  left  Kot’o-ri  at  midaf¬ 
ternoon  on  the  10th.  Behind  them 
came  the  bulk  of  the  refugees.  Task 
Force  Dog's  artillery  Fired  on  the  town 
after  it  was  vacated,  and  no  serious  op¬ 
position  developed  as  the  last  units 
started  toward  the  penstock  bridge.  But 
progress  was  slow.  By  0 1 00  on  the  II  th 
tanks  and  a  platoon  of  the  Marine 
division’s  reconnaissance  company  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  column  were  still 
more  than  a  mile  above  the  treadway 
span.  Frozen  brakes  halted  the  ninth 
tank  from  the  rear  at  that  point,  and  as 
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Task  Force  Dog  Ar  tillery  in  Chinhung-ni  Firing  Position 


tankers  worked  to  free  the  vehicle,  Chi¬ 
nese  troops  among  the  refugees  and  in 
the  nearby  high  ground  opened  fire. 
The  last  seven  tanks,  the  crews  of  the 
last  two,  and  three  men  from  the  recon¬ 
naissance  platoon  were  lost  in  the  me¬ 
lee  that  followed. 

After  the  remaining  tanks  and  recon¬ 
naissance  troops  passed  over  the  pen¬ 
stocks,  Marine  engineers  demolished 
the  treadway  bridge.  Denied  the  use  of 
the  crossing,  the  trailing  refugees  got 
past  the  gap  by  walking  through  the 
gatehouse  north  of  the  road.  The  ma¬ 
rines  on  Hill  1081  were  scheduled  to 
bring  up  the  rear  after  all  Kot’o-ri 
forces  passed  by  but  mistakenly  took  to 
the  road  before  the  last  tanks  and 


reconnaissance  troops  reached  their 
position.  The  rearmost  troops  never¬ 
theless  reached  Chinhung-ni  safely  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning  of  the  1 1th. 

By  the  time  these  rear  forces  passed 
behind  Task  Force  Dog,  the  deepest 
Chinese  effort  to  obstruct  the  with¬ 
drawal  already  had  been  encountered 
at  Sudong.  Between  late  afternoon  on 
the  10th  and  dawn  on  the  1 1th,  Chi¬ 
nese  forces  struck  Company  G,  65th 
Infantry,  ihree  times  in  the  heights 
west  of  town,  and  during  the  second 
attempt,  launched  about  an  hour  past 
midnight,  opened  fire  from  houses  in¬ 
side  Sudong  and  swarmed  onto  the 
road  as  the  regimental  train  of  the  1st 
Marines  started  through  town.  Lt.  Col. 
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Table  3— X  Corps  Battle  Casualties,  27  November-10  December  1950 


Unit 

Killed  in 
Action 

Wounded  in 
Action 

Missing  in 
Action 

Total 

X  Corps  headquarters  and 
service . 

5 

20 

15 

40 

Corps  combat  troops . 

3 

8 

— 

11 

1st  Marine  Division . 

393 

2,152 

76 

2,621 

Army  attached  . 

1 

2 

1 

4 

41st  Royal  Marine  Commando  . 

8 

31 

39 

78 

2d  Engineer  Special  Brigade  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

0 

1st  Marine  Air  Wing . 

2 

2 

2 

6 

3d  Division  . 

50 

206 

147 

403 

ROKs  attached  . 

17 

76 

94 

187 

7th  Division  . 

70 

185 

2,505 

2,760 

ROKs  attached  . 

1 

41 

1,560 

1 .602 

1st  Korean  Marine  Corps 
Regiment  . 

13 

80 

93 

Headquarters,  I  ROK  Corps  .  .  . 

1 

3 

0 

4 

ROK  Capital  Division  . 

126 

318 

334 

778 

3d  ROK  Division  . 

15 

127 

6 

148 

Totals . 

705 

3,25 1 

4,779 

8,735 

Personnel  SciMon  of  \  Corps  S  penal  Rpt,  Chosm  Reset \<m 


John  U.  D.  Page,  the  X  Corps  artillery 
officer,  wlio  had  moved  down  from 
Kot’o-ri  with  Colonel  Puller’s  train,  and 
Pfc.  Marvin  L.  Wasson,  a  Marine  driver, 
made  a  two-man  assault  against  some 
twenty  Chinese  during  the  battle,  kill¬ 
ing  about  sixteen.  But  Page  himself  was 
killed  and  Wasson  was  wounded."*1’  Lt. 
Col.  Waldron  C.  Winston,  commander 
of  Task  Force  Dog’s  52d  Transporta¬ 
tion  Truck  Battalion,  then  organized  a 
stronger  counterattack  using  both 
Marine  and  Army  troops  and  finally 
cleared  the  road  and  bordering  build¬ 
ings  by  daybreak. 


’’’  Colonel  Page  was  posthumously  awaided  the  Navy 
Ci oss,  and  also  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  1956  aftet 
Congress  passed  a  special  hill  to  allow  the  award  so 
many  yeais  past  the  event. 


No  further  fighting  took  place  while 
the  men  from  Kot’o-ri  completed  their 
withdrawal  behind  Task  Force  Dog. 
The  last  of  them  left  Chinhung-ni  near 
1 300  on  the  1 1  th  and  cleared  Majon- 
dong  by  1730.  Freight  cars  and  trucks 
carried  all  but  the  tank  column  to 
the  Hamhung-Hungnam  perimeter  by 
2100;  the  slower-moving  armor  closed 
a  half  hour  before  midnight.  Task 
Force  Dog,  bringing  up  the  rear  from 
Chinhung-ni,  reached  Majon-dong  at 
2000.  Here  the  task  force  disbanded 
and  its  units  along  with  the  other  3d 
Division  forces  involved  in  supporting 
the  withdrawal  from  the  reservoir 
moved  back  to  help  defend  Hamhung 
and  Hungnam. 

The  Marine  division’s  battle  casual¬ 
ties  during  the  move  from  Kot’o-ri  to 
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the  coast  numbered  75  dead,  256 
wounded,  and  16  missing.36  These 
brought  the  division’s  battle  losses  for 
the  entire  6-1 1  December  period  to  178 
dead,  749  wounded,  and  23  missing. 
The  marines  also  had  suffered  1,534 
non-battle  casualties,  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  whom  were  frostbite  cases. 
Marine  losses  thus  totaled  2,484,  or 
just  over  20  percent  of  the  1 1 ,686  ma¬ 
rines  involved  in  the  withdrawal  from 
Hagaru-ri.  (Table  1) 

Between  27  November  and  1 1  De¬ 
cember  the  Marine  and  Army  troops 
in  the  reservoir  area  had  met  all  three 
armies,  the  20th,  26th  and  27 th,  of  the 
IX  Amy  Group  and  had  engaged  eight 
of  the  twelve  divisions  constituting  these 
armies.  They  had  exacted  an  especially 
large  toll  on  the  20th  and  27th.  From 
evidence  gained  later  through  captured 
documents  and  prisoner  interrogations, 

No  bicakdown  is  available  foi  losses  sustained 
among  ihc  2.353  Arm)  tioops,  125  Koval  Mamie 
Commandos,  01  -10  ROK  police. 


high  Chinese  casualties,  both  battle  and 
non-battle,  had  “rendered  militarily 
non-effective  a  large  part  of  the  9th 
CCF  Army  Group.”37 

On  10  December  General  Smith  and 
members  of  his  staff  had  flown  out  of 
Kot’o-ri  to  Hungnam.  Until  that  date 
Smith’s  next  assignment  had  been  to 
put  his  division  in  position  on  the 
southwestern  end  of  the  Hamhung- 
Hungnam  perimeter.  But  on  arriving 
at  the  coast  Smith  learned  that  develop¬ 
ments  and  decisions  in  the  Eighth  Army 
sector,  in  Tokyo,  and  in  Washington 
over  the  first  eight  days  of  December 
had  changed  the  plans  not  only  for  the 
1st  Marine  Division  but  for  die  entire 
X  Corps;  on  the  1 1th  he  received  a  new 
corps  order  that  proved  Admiral  Joy’s 
late  November  deployment  of  Task 
Force  90  to  have  been  a  well-conceived 
and  timely  precaution. 


,7  Murine  Corps  Boaid  Study,  II— C— 125.  quoted  m 
Momross  and  Caiuona,  The  Cliow)  liescnon  Campaign, 
p.  356. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Redeployment  South 


The  Eighth  Army  Leaves  North  Korea 

The  Chinese  did  not  puisne  the 
Eighth  Army’s  twenty-mile  withdrawal 
from  the  Ch’ongch’on  to  die  Sukch’on- 
Sunch’on-Songch’on  line.  Only  light  en¬ 
emy  patrolling  occurred  along  the  new 
line  on  1  December,  mostly  at  its  east¬ 
ern  end  where  there  had  been  no  deep 
withdrawal  the  day  before.  General 
Walker  nevertheless  believed  that  the 
Chinese  would  soon  close  the  gap,  re¬ 
sume  their  frontal  assaults,  and  again 
send  forces  against  his  cast  Hank.1 

Walker  now  estimated  the  Chinese 
opposing  him  to  number  at  least  six 
armies  with  eighteen  divisions  and 
165,000  men.  Of  his  own  forward  units, 
only  the  1st  Cavalry;  24th,  25th,  and 
ROK  1st  Divisions;  and  the  two  British 
brigades  were  intact.  The  ROK  6th  Di¬ 
vision  could  be  employed  as  a  division 
but  its  regiments  were  tattered;  about 
half  the  ROK  7th  and  8th  Divisions 
had  reassembled  but  were  far  less  able 
than  their  strengths  indicated;  and  both 
the  2d  Division  and  Turkish  brigade 
needed  substantial  refurbishing  before 
they  could  again  function  as  units.  Of 
his  reserves,  the  four  ROK  divisions 
operating  against  guerrillas  in  central 
and  southern  Korea  were  loo  untrained 
to  be  trustworthy  on  the  line.  His  only 


1  Elgin  It  Army  Coind  Rpi.  N.it .  Dec  50:  Eighth 
Aimy  OS  SS  Rpt,  Dec  50. 


other  reserves  were  the  187th  Airborne 
Regimental  Combat  Team  and  its  at¬ 
tached  Filipino  and  Thai  battalions  then 
guarding  forward  army  supply  installa¬ 
tions;  the  Netherlands  battalion,  which 
had  just  completed  its  processing  at  the 
U.N.  Reception  Center;  and  an  infan¬ 
try  battalion  from  France,  which  had 
just  debarked  at  Pusan.2 

By  Walker’s  comparison  of  forces,  the 
injured  Eighth  Army  could  not  now  set 
a  successful  static  defense.  Considering 
delaying  action  to  be  the  only  course 
open,  a  course  in  which  he  should  not 
risk  becoming  heavily  engaged  and  in 
which  he  should  anticipate  moving  out 
of  Korea,  Walker  began  to  selecl  delay¬ 
ing  lines  behind  him.  He  intended 
to  move  south  from  one  to  the  next 
well  before  his  forces  could  be  Fixed, 
flanked,  or  enveloped.5 

Though  the  XIII  Army  Group  re¬ 
mained  out  of  contact  on  2  December,. 
Walker  received  agent  and  aerial  ob¬ 
server  reports  that  Chinese  were  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  region  east  of  Songch’on 
and  that  either  they  or  North  Korean 
guerrillas  infesting  that  area  had  es¬ 
tablished  blocking  positions  below 
the  P’yongyang-Wonsan  road  from 


'  Ilml  :  Eighth  Aimv  IMR  I  1*2  I  Dec  50-  Saw\«*r, 
Ki\lt\G  m  Peace  and  War .  p,  NO:  Appleman,  South  In 
the  Xaktmig,  pp.  0 1 8,  0(57. 

'Eighth  Aimy  Count  Rpt.  Nat.  Dec  50;  Eighth 
At  my  ( SS  Rpt.  Dec  50. 
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Songch’on  eastward  twenty-five  miles 
to  Yangdok.  They  could  be  trying  to 
secure  a  portion  of  the  lateral  route  in 
advance  of  a  drive  toward  either  or  both 
coasts,  and  should  the  drive  go  west 
into  Pyongyang,  they  could  trap  the 
Eighth  Army  above  the  city.  In  view  of 
the  latter  possibility,  Walker  elected  to 
withdraw  before  the  thrust  material¬ 
ized.  Pyongyang  was  to  be  abandoned.'1 

Walker’s  use  of  relatively  slight  intel¬ 
ligence  information  in  deciding  to  with¬ 
draw  below  Pyongyang  reflected  the 
general  attitude  of  the  Eighth  Army. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Walker’s 
forces  had  become  afflicted  with  “bug- 
out  fever,”  a  term  usually  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  tendency  to  withdraw  without 
fighting  and  even  to  disregard  orders.5 
Because  it  implied  cowardice  and  dere¬ 
liction  of  duty,  the  term  was  unwar¬ 
ranted.  Yet  the  hard  attacks  and  high 
casualties  of  the  past  week  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  Chinese  strength  had  shaken  the 
Eighth  Army’s  confidence.  This  same 
doubt  had  some  influence  on  Walker’s 
decision  to  give  up  Pyongyang  and 
would  manifest  itself  again  in  other  de¬ 
cisions  to  withdraw.  But  the  principal 
reason  for  withdrawing  had  been,  was, 
and  would  continue  to  be  the  constant 
threat  of  envelopment  from  the  east. 

P  'yongya  ng  /\  bn  ndoned 

As  Walker  started  his  withdrawal 
from  the  Sukch’on-Sunch’on-Song- 


1  Ibkl.:  Eighth  Aimv  FIR  M2,  1  50:  Eighth 

A  tiny  I’lR  M3.  2  Dec  50. 

r’  For  example.  Hi  itish  historian  I  es.  in  Kmra: 

The  Limited  Wa?  (New  York:  St.  M-  1’iess.  !  !)(>'!), 
on  page  17!  entitled  a  section  cohering  (he  Eighth 
Armv’s  withdrawal  "The  liig  Bug-Out"  and  on  page 
170  stated,  "At  the  Fiont  ilnoughoiit  Dcccmbci  the 
iiioi.il  collapse  ol  the  Eighth  Ann;  was  complete,  as 
bug-out  level  laged  every  whole." 


ch’on  line  on  2  December,  Maj.  Gen. 
Doyle  O.  Hickey,  acting  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Far  East  Command  and  United 
Nations  Command,  arrived  with  word 
from  General  MacArthur  that,  in  effect, 
allowed  Walker  to  leave  behind  any 
equipment  and  other  materiel  that  he 
chose  as  long  as  they  were  destroyed. *’ 
Walker,  however,  planned  not  to  drop 
behind  Pyongyang  until  the  army  and 
air  force  supply  points  in  the  city 
had  been  emptied  and  the  port  of 
Chinnamp’o  cleared.  To  provide  time 
for  the  removal  he  ordered  a  half  step 
to  the  rear,  sending  his  forces  south 
toward  a  semicircular  line  still  twenty 
miles  above  Pyongyang.  (Map  13) 
While  service  troops  rushed  to  evacu¬ 
ate  supplies  and  equipment  from  the 
North  Korean  capital  and  port,  line 
units  reached  ihe  temporary  line  late 
on  the  3d  with  no  enemy  interference 
beyond  being  harassed  by  North  Ko¬ 
rean  guerrillas  on  the  east  flank/ 

Walker  meanwhile  pushed  reserves 
eastward  onto  Route  33,  the  next 
P’yongyang-Seoul  road  inland  from 
Route  1 ,  to  protect  his  east  flank  and  to 
guarantee  an  additional  withdrawal 
route  below  the  North  Korean  capital. 
He  deployed  the  24th  Division  at 
Yul-li,  twenty-five  miles  southeast  of 
Pyongyang,  and  the  partially  restored 
ROK  II  Corps  at  Sin’gye  in  the  Yesong 
River  valley  another  thirty  miles  to  the 
southeast.  South  and  east  of  Sin’gye, 
units  of  the  ROK  2d  and  5th  Divisions 
previously  had  occupied  Sibyon-ni  and 
Yonch’on  on  Route  33,  P’och’on  on 
Route  3,  and  Ch’unch’on  on  Route  17 

'’Gcnei.il  Almond  officially  lem.mied  the  chief  of 
staff. 

7  Intel v.  Auplem.in  with  llickcy,  10  Oct  51;  Eighth 
Ai my  (IS  SS  Rpt,  Dec  50;  Rad.  OX  30 1  1 1  KGOO.  CO 
Eighth  Army  to  CO  I  Coips  et  at,  2  Dec  50. 
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Eighth  Army  Troops  Withdrawing  South  from  Smch’on  toward  Pyongyang. 


in  the  Pukhan  River  valley  during  anti¬ 
guerrilla  operations.  Route  33  thus  was 
protected  at  important  road  junctions, 
and  Walker  at  least  had  the  semblance 
of  an  east  flank  screen  all  the  way  from 
Pyongyang  to  Seoul.8 

Walker  moved  the  damaged  2d  Divi¬ 
sion  from  Chunghwa  into  army  re¬ 
serve  at  Munsan-ni  on  the  Imjin  River 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  Seoul,  where 
General  Reiser,  with  priority  on  re¬ 
placements,  was  to  rebuild  his  unit.  But 
while  Reiser’s  immediate  and  main  task 
was  to  revive  the  2d  Division,  Walker 
wanted  him  also  to  reconnoiter  as  far 

8  Ibid.:  Eighth  Army  Comd  Rpt,  Nar.  Dec  50. 


as  Hwach’on,  more  than  fifty  miles  cast 
of  Munsan-ni,  in  case  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  2d  Division  troops  in 
those  areas  guarded  by  South  Rorean 
units  of  doubtful  ability.  Walker  at¬ 
tached  the  Turkish  brigade  to  the 
2d  Division.  Hurt  less  by  casualties 
than  by  disorganization  and  equip¬ 
ment  losses,  the  Turks  had  collected 
bit  by  bit  at  several  locations,  mostly  at 
Pyongyang.  On  2  December,  after  Gen¬ 
eral  Yasici  had  recovered  some  thirty- 
five  hundred  of  his  original  five  thou¬ 
sand  men,  Walker  ordered  the  brigade 
to  Kaesong,  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Munsan-ni,  to  complete  refurbishing 
under  General  Reiser’s  supervision  as 
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more  of  its  members  were  located  and 
returned.9 

Walker  held  the  187th  Airborne 
Regimental  Combat  Team  and  its  at¬ 
tachments  in  the  Pyongyang  area  to 
protect  his  supply  routes  and  installa¬ 
tions.  In  preparation  for  the  coming- 
withdrawal  south  of  the  city,  the  air¬ 
borne  troops  also  were  to  keep  civilians 
from  moving  over  four  ponton  bridges 
spanning  the  Taedong  River,  two  in¬ 
side  Pyongyang  and  another  pair  three 
miles  east  of  the  city,  and  to  take  what¬ 
ever  other  precautions  were  necessary 
to  insure  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  mili¬ 
tary  traffic  over  the  crossings.10 

On  3  December,  after  receiving  more 
reports  of  sizable  enemy  movements 
and  concentrations  east  and  northeast 
of  the  Eighth  Army  position,  Walker 
anticipated  not  only  a  westward  enemy 
push  into  Pyongyang  but  also  a  deeper 
thrust  southwest  through  the  Yesong 
valley  and  across  the  army  withdrawal 
routes  in  the  vicinity  of  Sin’gye.  In¬ 
duced  to  haste  by  this  possibility,  he 
ordered  his  line  units  to  drop  fifteen 
miles  behind  Pyongyang  beginning  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  to  a  line  curv¬ 
ing  eastward  from  Kyomip’o  on  the 
lower  bank  of  the  Taedong  to  a  point 
short  of  Koksan  in  a  subsidiary  valley 
of  the  upper  Yesong  River.  Walker 
warned  them  to  be  ready  to  withdraw 
another  fifty  miles  on  the  west  and 
twenty  miles  on  the  east  to  a  line  run¬ 
ning  from  Haeju  on  the  coast  north- 


J  Eighth  Army  Conul  Rpt,  Nar,  Dec  50;  Eighth 
Army  Cl  SS  Rpt.  Dec  50;  Eighth  At  my  GO  SS  Rpt. 
Dec  50;  "Turkish  U.N.  Biigade  Advisory  Gioup,  20 
Nov-13  Dec  50”;  Rad.  GX  30139  KGOO,  CG  Eighth 
Army  to  CG  2d  Div,  2  Dec  50;  Rad,  GX  30142  KGOO. 
CG  Eighth  Army  to  CG  IX  Corps  et  al.,  2  Dec  50. 

10  Eighth  Army  G3  SS  Rpt,  Dec  50;  Rad,  GX  30146 
KGOO,  CG  Eighth  Army  to  CG  I  Coips  et  al.,  2  Dec 
50. 


eastward  through  Sin’gye,  then  east¬ 
ward  through  Ich’on  in  the  Imjin  River 
valley.  The  latter  withdrawal  would  set 
Walker’s  rightmost  units  athwart  the 
Yesong  valley  in  fair  position  to  delay 
an  enemy  strike  through  it  and  would 
eliminate  concern  for  the  army  left 
flank,  which,  after  the  initial  withdrawal 
below  Pyongyang,  would  open  on  the 
large  Hwanghae  peninsula  southwest 
of  Kyomip’o.11 

In  withdrawing  south  of  Pyongyang, 
the  IX  Corps,  now  with  the  24th  Divi¬ 
sion  attached,  was  to  move  on  Route 
33,  occupy  the  right  sector  of  the  new 
army  front,  and  reinforce  the  weak 
ROK  II  Corps  in  protecting  the  army 
east  flank  in  the  Yesong  valley.  The  I 
Corps  was  to  withdraw  to  the  west  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  new  line  over  Route  1  and, 
while  passing  through  Pyongyang,  de¬ 
stroy  any  abandoned  materiel  found 
within  the  city.1' 

General  Milburn’s  demolition  assign¬ 
ment  was  likely  to  be  sizable.  Aside 
from  organizational  and  individual 
equipment  lost  by  the  line  units,  the 
only  notable  materiel  losses  since  the 
Chinese  opened  their  offensive  had 
been  fourteen  hundred  tons  of  ammu¬ 
nition  stored  at  Sinanju  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  tons  al  Kunu-ri.  But  now  Walker’s 
forces  were  about  to  give  up  the  locale 
of  the  Eighth  Army’s  main  forward 
stockpiles,  and  although  the  smaller 
stoics  at  Chinnamp’o  might  be  evacu¬ 
ated,  it  was  less  likely  that  the  larger 
quantities  brought  into  P’yongyaug 
over  the  past  several  weeks  could  be 
completely  removed  on  such  short 

"  E:<;hth  Ai my  l’IRs  143. 2  Dec  50,  and  144.  3  Dec 
50;  Rad,  CG  30102  KGOO,  CG  Eighth  Army  to  CG  1 
Coips  o!  a!.,  3  Dec  50 

12  Rad,  GX  30162  KGOO,  CG  Eighth  Army  to  CC<  I 
Corps  et  al.,  3  Dec  50. 


Au.  Bridges  Over  the  Taedong  River  at  P’yongyang  Were  Destroyed 

after  the  Eighth  Amy  withdrew  south  of  the  city. 


notice.  The  improbability  of  clearing 
the  P’yongyang  stocks  was  increased  by 
the  necessity  to  give  priority  on  loco¬ 
motives  to  trains  carrying  casualties 
and  service  units,  by  heavy  demands 
on  trucks  for  troop  movements  as  well 
as  for  hauling  materiel  from  supply 
point  to  railroad  yard,  and  by  the 
problems  of  loading  and  switching 
trains  in  congested  yards  that  earlier 
had  been  severely  damaged  by  UNC  air 
bombardment.1'’ 

With  almost  no  enemy  contact,  Wal¬ 
ker’s  forces  moved  south  of  P’yongyang 

13  Eighth  Army  G4  SS  Rpt,  Dec  .00;  Eighth  At  my, 
“Logistical  Problems  and  Their  Solutions." 


within  twenty-four  hours.  Much  of  the 
city  was  afire  by  0730  on  5  December 
when  the  rear  guards  destroyed  the 
last  bridges  over  the  Taedong  and  set 
off  final  demolitions  in  the  section  of 
P’yongyang  below  the  river.  Colonel 
Stebbins,  Walker’s  G-4  who  supervised 
the  removal  of  materiel  from  Chin- 
namp’o  and  P’yongyang,  would  have 
preferred  a  slower  move  by  seventy- 
two  or  even  forty-eight  hours.  Given 
that  additional  time,  Stebbins  believed, 
the  service  troops  could  have  removed 
most  of  the  eight  to  ten  thousand  tons 
of  supplies  and  equipment  that  now 
lay  abandoned  and  broken  up  or  burn¬ 
ing  inside  P’yongyang.  More  time  also 
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could  have  prevented  such  oversights 
as  leaving  at  least  fifteen  operable  M— 46 
tanks  abroad  flatcars  in  the  railroad 
yards  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
city.  Fifth  Air  Force  planes  struck  these 
overlooked  tanks  on  6  December,  but 
differing  pilot  claims  left  obscure  the 
amount  of  damage  done.14 

Although  Chinnamp’o  was  exposed 
after  early  morning  of  the  5th,  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  port  continued  until  eve¬ 
ning  without  harassment  from  enemy 
forces.  Pressed  only  by  time  and  the 
wide  range  of  the  Yellow  Sea  tides,  the 
port  troops  from  2  through  5  Decem¬ 
ber  loaded  LSTs,  transports  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  merchant  marine,  a  squadron  of 
U.S.  Navy  troop  and  cargo  transports, 
and  at  least  a  hundred  Korean  sail¬ 
boats.  Aboard  these  craft  went  casual¬ 
ties,  prisoners,  and  materiel  sent  from 
Pyongyang;  the  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  around  the  port; 
the  port  service  units  themselves;  and 
some  thirty  thousand  refugees  (most  of 
them  on  the  sailboats).  Four  American 
destroyers  took  station  off  Chinnamp’o, 
and  aircraft  from  the  British  carrier 
Theseus  appeared  overhead  on  the  5th 
to  protect  the  final  outloading.  That 
morning  the  port  commander  received 
word  from  Colonel  Stebbins  to  get  the 
last  ships  under  way  on  the  favorable 
tide  at  1700.  The  last  three  ships 
pulled  away  from  the  docks  near  that 
hour.  Demolition  crews  set  off  their 
last  explosives,  and  shortly  afterward 
the  last  men  ashore  drove  an  amphibi¬ 
ous  truck  out  to  a  waiting  ship.  Some 
two  thousand  tons  of  supplies  and  a 
few  items  of  port  equipment,  small 
amounts  by  comparison  with  the  losses 


1 1  Eighth  Army  Comd  Rpt,  Nat ,  Dec  50;  Eighth 
Anny  03  SS  Rpt,  Dec  50;  Eighth  Army,  “Logistical 
Problems  and  Theii  Solutions." 


at  Pyongyang,  had  had  to  be  destroyed 
for  lack  of  time  to  remove  them.15 

The  men  and  materiel  sea  lifted  from 
Chinnamp’o  were  landed  either  at 
Inch’on  (port  personnel,  rations,  and 
petroleum  products)  or  Pusan  (patients, 
prisoners,  and  remaining  supplies). 
Most  of  the  stock  evacuated  from 
Pyongyang  was  shipped  to  depots  at 
Kaesong  and  around  Seoul.  Some  was 
kept  forward  aboard  the  railcars  on 
which  it  had  been  loaded  to  institute  a 
mobile  system  of  meeting  day-to-day  re- 
quirements  of  the  line  units.  These 
daily  needs,  mostly  rations  and  petro¬ 
leum  products,  were  to  be  issued  from 
the  cars  at  railheads  whose  locations 
could  be  changed  as  rapidly  as  the  line 
units  withdrew.  'I’his  system  would  re¬ 
duce  the  likelihood  of  further  materiel 
losses.15 

The  trace  of  the  new  army  position 
vaguely  resembled  a  question  mark. 

I  and  IX  Corps  defenses  between 
Kyomip’o  and  Yul-li  formed  the  upper 
arc,  IX  Corps  positions  on  the  east  flank 
from  Yul-li  southeastward  to  Sin’gye 
shaped  the  shank,  and  clumps  of  army 
reserves  below  Sin’gye  supplied  several 
dots.  The  figure  traced  was  appropri¬ 
ate  since  Walker  now  had  been  out  of 
meaningful  contact  with  enemy  forces 
for  five  days,  had  no  clear  idea  of  the 
location  or  movement  of  the  main  Chi¬ 
nese  body,  and  could  only  speculate  on 
what  the  XIII  Army  Group  commander 
could  or  intended  to  do  next.1' 

|r’  Eighth  Army  G3  SS  Rpt,  Dec  50;  Eighth  At  my 
01  SS  Rpt,  Dec  50;  Eighth  Army,  "Logistical  I’tob- 
lems  and  Their  Solutions”;  Field,  United  States  Nava! 
Operations,  Kmea.  pp.  272-74. 

10  Eighth  Atm/  G4  SS  Rpt,  Dec  50;  Mono,  Eighth 
Army,  “Activities  of  the  3d  Ti.mspuit.ition  Ntiiit.it) 
Railway  Service — The  Withdtawal  Eiom  Pyongyang," 
copy  in  CM II. 

'  Eighth  At  my  Comd  Rpt,  Nat,  Dec  50;  Eighth 
Army  03  SS  Rpt,  Dec  50. 
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EBB  AND  FLOW 


In  an  attempt  to  fill  the  intelligence 
gap  deriving  from  the  withdrawals  and 
the  Chinese  slowness  to  follow,  Walker 
on  the  5th  ordered  General  Milburn 
and  General  Coulter  to  send  strong  re¬ 
connaissance  patrols,  including  tanks, 
north  as  far  as  the  Taedong  River.  But 
only  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  reported 
any  noteworthy  deep  patrolling,  on  6 
December  when  two  battalions  sortied 
northeast  up  the  Yesong  valley  and  into 
Kokson,  where  they  fought  a  minor 
skirmish  with  North  Korean  troops, 
and  on  7  December  when  two  compa¬ 
nies  made  another,  but  uneventful,  visit 
to  the  town.18 

Most  of  Walker’s  information  contin¬ 
ued  to  come  from  agents  and  aerial 
observers.  The  latter  reported  on  the 
6th  that  enemy  troops  were  moving  into 
Chinnamp’o  and  south  across  the  Tae¬ 
dong  estuary  by  ferry  to  the  Hwanghae 
peninsula.  Agents  on  the  same  day  veri¬ 
fied  the  presence  of  Chinese  troops  in 
Pyongyang  and  reported  that  North 
Korean  regulars  were  joining  North 
Korean  guerrillas  to  the  east  and  right 
rear  of  the  Eighth  Army.  To  escape 
the  trouble  these  reports  portended, 
Walker  instructed  his  forward  units  to 
withdraw  on  8  December  to  the  Haeju- 
Sin’gye-lch’on  line  and  to  extend  that 
line  east  to  Ktimhwa.  The  west  flank 
would  again  be  anchored  on  the  sea, 
and  Walker’s  forces  would  be  able  to 
present  a  front  instead  of  a  Hank  to  the 
North  Korean  units  reported  gathering 
on  the  east.11' 


"*  Rad.  GX  296 1 3  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  At  my  to  CG  I 
Corps  and  CG  IX  Coips,  5  Dec  50;  Rad.  GX  29660 
KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Army  to  CG  IX  Corps,  5  Dot  50; 
Eighth  At  my  G3  jni,  6  and  7  Doc  50. 

'9  Eighth  Army  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  Dec  50;  Eighth 
Army  G3  J nl.  5  Doc  50;  Eighth  Army  G2  SS  Rpt,  Doc 
50;  Eighth  Army  G2  Brief,  6  Dec  50;  Eighth  At  my 


But  what  now  worried  Walker  most 
were  the  whereabouts  and  intentions 
of  the  Chinese  he  previously  had  sus¬ 
pected  were  maneuvering  into  attack 
position  just  beyond  his  east  flank.  Be¬ 
cause  his  forces  at  no  time  since  30  No¬ 
vember  had  captured  or  even  sighted  a 
Chinese  soldier  during  the  sporadic  en¬ 
counters  along  the  army  right,  he  was 
beginning  to  believe  that  all  enemy 
troops  immediately  east  of  him  were 
North  Korean.  Chinese  forces,  then, 
possibly  were  moving  south,  not  into 
position  for  a  close-in  envelopment  but 
around  the  Eighth  Army  some  distance 
to  the  east  through  the  X  Corps’  rear 
area.  Since  General  Almond’s  forces 
were  concentrating  at  Hamhung  and 
Hungnam  far  to  the  northeast,  any  such 
march  by  the  Chinese  would  be  unop¬ 
posed,  and  if  the  Chinese  moved 
through  the  open  area  in  strength,  they 
possibly  could  occupy  all  of  South  Ko¬ 
rea  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  Walker 
anyway  granted  the  Chinese  this  capa¬ 
bility  and  against  the  possibility  of  such 
a  sweep  took  steps  on  6  December  to 
deploy  troops  across  the  entire  penin¬ 
sula.  He  planned  no  static  defense.  His 
concept  of  fighting  a  delaying  action 
without  becoming  heavily  engaged  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  except  that  he  now 
would  delay  from  preselected  lines 
stretching  coast  to  coast.20 

As  a  preliminary,  Walker  obtained 
General  Mac  Arthur’s  agreement  to 
erase  the  southern  segment  of  the 
Eighth  Anny-X  Corps  boundary  so 
that  the  Eighth  Army’s  sector  spanned 
the  peninsula  below  the  39th  parallel, 

I’lR  1 17, 6  Dec  50;  Rad,  GX  29685  KGOO.  CG  Eighth 
Ai  my  to  C.G  1  C.oi  ps  el  at.,  6  Dec  50,  Rad.  GX  29706 
KGOO,  CG  Eighth  Army  to  C/S  ROKA  et  at,  6  Dec 
50. 

‘°  Eighth  Army  G3  Jtil.  5  and  6  Dec  50. 
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more  generally  south  of  a  line  between 
Pyongyang  and  Wonsan.  He  also  ar¬ 
ranged  air  and  naval  surveillance  of  the 
east  coast  south  of  the  X  Corps’  posi¬ 
tion  to  detect  enemy  coastal  movements 
while  he  was  extending  his  line.  He 
chose  coast-to-coast  positions  running 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yesong  River, 
almost  forty  miles  behind  Haeju,  north¬ 
eastward  through  Sibyon-ni,  south¬ 
eastward  through  Ch’orwon  and 
Hwach’on,  then  eastward  to  Yangyang 
on  the  Sea  of  Japan.  This  line,  later 
designated  line  A,  was  roughly  a  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  miles  long  and  at  its  most 
northerly  point  reached  just  twenty 
miles  above  the  38th  parallel.  Walker 
ordered  five  South  Korean  divisions — 
the  two  of  the  ROK  II  Corps  and  three 
others  then  in  central  and  southern  Ko¬ 
rea — to  occupy  the  eastern  half  of  the 
line  and  to  start  moving  into  position 
immediately.  The  I  and  IX  Corps, 
scheduled  eventually  to  man  the  west¬ 
ern  portion  of  line  A,  remained  for  the 
time  being  under  orders  to  withdraw 
only  as  far  as  the  Haeju-Kumhwa  line.21 

CINCUNC  Order-  Number  5 

The  apprehensions  evident  in 
Walker’s  appraisals  and  plans  were 
apparent  in  Tokyo  as  well.  General 
MacArthur,  although  his  main  inten¬ 
tion  may  have  been  to  coax  reinforce¬ 
ment,  already  had  notified  the  Joint 


Rads.  C,X  29621  KGOO  and  C-X  29661  KGOO, 
GG  Eighth  Ann)’  to  CINGKE,  5  Dec  50;  Briefing  for 
CG.  in  Eighth  At  my  G3  Jnl,  6  Dec  50;  Rad.  GTE  95  to 
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Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  was  too  weak  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  stand  when  he  informed  them 
on  28  November  that  he  was  passing  to 
the  defensive.  The  Joint  Chiefs  fully 
approved  MacArthur’s  adoption  of  de¬ 
fensive  tactics  but  were  not  convinced 
that  a  successful  static  defense  was 
impossible.  They  suggested  that  Mac¬ 
Arthur  place  the  Eighth  Army  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  line  across  Korea  between 
Pyongyang  and  Wonsan.  MacArthur 
objected,  claiming  such  a  line  was  too 
long  for  the  forces  available  and  that 
the  logistical  problems  posed  by  the 
high,  road-poor  mountains  then  sepa¬ 
rating  the  Eighth  Army  and  X  Corps 
were  too  great.  By  concentrating  the 
X  Corps  in  the  Hamhung  area, 
MacArthur  countered,  he  was  creating 
a  “geographic  threat”  to  enemy  lines  of 
communication  that  made  it  tactically 
unsound  for  Chinese  forces  to  move 
south  through  the  opening  between 
Walker  and  Almond.  In  any  event,  he 
predicted,  the  Chinese  already  arrayed 
against  the  Eighth  Army  would  compel 
it  to  take  a  series  of  steps  to  the  rear.22 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  disagreed 
that  the  X  Corps’  concentration  at 
Hamhung  would  produce  the  effect 
MacArthur  anticipated.  In  their  judg¬ 
ment,  the  Chinese  already  had  demon¬ 
strated  a  proficiency  for  moving  strong 
forces  through  difficult  mountains,  and 
the  concentration  of  the  X  Corps  on 
the  east  coast  combined  with  the  pre¬ 
dicted  further  withdrawals  of  the 
Eighth  Army  would  only  widen  the 
opening  through  which  the  Chinese 
could  move.  They  again  urged  MacAr- 

"  Rad.  C  69953,  CINCFE  to  ]CS,  28  Nov  50;  Rad. 
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CINCFE  to  DA.  30  Nov  50. 
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thur  to  consolidate  the  Eighth  Army 
and  X  Corps  sufficiently  to  prevent 
large  enemy  forces  from  passing 
between  the  two  commands  or  out¬ 
flanking  either  of  them.  But  MacArthur 
defended  his  view  of  a  P’yongyang- 
Wonsan  line,  pointing  out  that  he  and 
Walker  already  had  agreed  that  Pyong¬ 
yang  could  not  be  held  and  that  the 
Eighth  Army  probably  would  be  forced 
south  at  least  as  far  as  Seoul.  Turning 
his  reasoning  in  support  of  a  request 
for  ground  reinforcements  “of  the 
greatest  magnitude,”  he  emphasized  on 
3  December  that  his  present  strength 
would  allow  him  at  most  to  prolong  his 
resistance  to  the  Chinese  by  making  suc¬ 
cessive  withdrawals  or  by  taking  up 
“beachhead  bastion  positions”  and  that 
a  failure  to  receive  reinforcements  por¬ 
tended  the  eventual  destruction  of  his 
command.23 

The  response  to  MacArthur’s  esti¬ 
mate  was  as  gloomy  as  his  predictions. 
Prompted  by  earlier  dismal  reports  to 
visit  the  Far  East  for  a  firsthand  ap¬ 
praisal,  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General 
Collins  informed  MacArthur  on  4 
December  that  no  reinforcement  in 
strength,  at  least  in  the  near  future,  was 
possible.  The  remaining  Joint  Chiefs 
meanwhile  replied  from  Washington 
that  preservation  of  the  U.N.  Com¬ 
mand  was  now  the  guiding  consider¬ 
ation  and  that  they  concurred  in  the 
consolidation  of  MacArthur’s  forces 
into  beachheads.2'1 

Beachhead  sites  that  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  could  facilitate  a  withdrawal  from 
Korea  were  Hungnam  and  Wonsan  for 
the  X  Corps,  Inch’on  and  Pusan  for 

•M  Rad,  JCS  97772,  JCStoCINCFE,  I  Dec  50;  Rad, 
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the  Eighth  Army.  General  Collins,  while 
touring  Korea  between  4  and  6  Decem¬ 
ber,  heard  General  Walker  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Almond  on  the  best  beachheads 
and  on  how  best  to  handle  their  respec¬ 
tive  commands.  Almond  believed  that 
he  could  hold  Hungnam  indefinitely 
and  wanted  to  stay  there  out  of  cer¬ 
tainty  that  by  doing  so  he  could  divert 
substantial  Chinese  strength  from  the 
Eighth  Army  front.  Walker,  on  the 
other  hand,  believed  the  preservation 
of  the  Eighth  Army  required  a  deep 
withdrawal.  Walker  attempted  to  fore¬ 
stall  any  order  to  defend  Seoul,  insisting 
that  tying  his  forces  to  the  ROK  capital 
would  only  allow  the  Chinese  to  encir¬ 
cle  the  Eighth  Army  and  force  a  slow, 
costly  evacuation  through  Inch’on.  He 
favored  pulling  back  to  Pusan,  where 
once  before  he  had  broken  an  enemy 
offensive  and  where  now,  if  reinforced 
by  the  X  Corps,  the  Eighth  Army  might 
hold  out  indefinitely. _:> 

MacArthur’s  G-3,  General  Wright, 
meanwhile  recommended  Pusan  as  the 
best  beachhead  for  both  the  Eighth 
Army  and  X  Corps  on  grounds  that 
should  UNC  forces  be  compelled  to 
leave  Korea,  they  should  leave  the  dis¬ 
tinct  impression  of  having  delayed  the 
enemy  as  long  and  as  well  as  possible. 
Wright  also  pointed  out  that  defend¬ 
ing  successive  lines  into  the  southeast¬ 
ern  tip  of  the  peninsula  would  afford 
UNC  air  forces  the  greatest  opportu¬ 
nity  to  hurt  the  Chinese;  further,  if  a 
withdrawal  from  Korea  became  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  remaining  winter 
months,  MacArthur’s  command  could 
escape  extreme  weather  conditions  at 
Pusan;  finally,  an  evacuation  at  any  time 

Schnabel.  Policy  and  Direction,  p.  283;  Ltr,  Li  Gen 
Edward  M.  Almond  (Ret)  to  Col  C.  It.  Schilling,  21 
May  1965,  copy  in  CMII. 
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could  be  effected  faster  through  the  Pu¬ 
san  facilities  than  through  any  other 
port.  To  permit  the  longest  delaying 
action  possible  and  to  enable  an  evacua¬ 
tion  from  the  best  port,  Wright  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  X  Corps  be  sea  lifted 
from  Hungnam  as  soon  as  possible  and 
landed  in  southeastern  Korea,  that  the 
X  Corps  then  join  the  Eighth  Army  and 
pass  to  Walker’s  command,  and  there¬ 
after  that  the  U.N.  Command  withdraw 
through  successive  positions,  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  Pusan  area.26 

On  7  December  in  Tokyo,  Generals 
MacArtlnir,  Collins,  and  Stratemeyer, 
Admirals  Joy  and  Struble,  and  Lt.  Gen. 
Lemuel  C.  Shepherd,  the  commander 
of  all  Marine  forces  in  the  Pacific,  con¬ 
sidered  the  various  views  generated 
during  the  week  past  and  agreed  on 
plans  that  embodied  in  largest  part  the 
recommendations  of  General  Wright. 
MacArthur  set  these  plans  in  effect  on 
the  8th  in  CINCUNC  (Commander  in 
Chief,  United  Nations  Command)  Or¬ 
der  Number  5.  He  listed  nine  lines  to 
be  defended  by  the  Eighth  Army,  the 
southernmost  based  on  the  Naktong 
River  in  the  general  trace  of  the  old 
Pusan  Perimeter.  But  he  insisted  that 
Walker  not  surrender  Seoul  until  and 
unless  an  enemy  maneuver  unquestion¬ 
ably  was  about  to  block  the  Eighth 
Army’s  further  withdrawal  to  the 
south.  Related  to  this  stipulation,  {'out¬ 
lines  lay  above  Seoul,  die  last  of  which, 
resting  on  the  Imjin  River  in  the  west 
and  extending  eastward  to  the  coast, 
was  MacArthur’s  first  delineation  of  po¬ 
sitions  across  the  entire  peninsula.  Here 
the  peninsula  was  somewhat  narrower 
than  in  the  P’yongyang-Wonsan  re¬ 
gion  and  offeied  a  road  net  that  couid 

Memo,  FKC  G3  for  FKC  C/S.  6  Dec  50. 


accommodate  supply  movements.2' 
Earlier  pessimistic  reports  to  Washing¬ 
ton  notwithstanding,  MacArthur  appar¬ 
ently  believed  that  the  Eighth  Army  and 
the  X  Corps  combined  could  man  this 
line;  indeed,  he  expected  Walker  to 
make  an  ardent  effort  to  hold  it. 

Through  correspondence  and  inter¬ 
views,  MacArthur  meanwhile  had  re¬ 
sponded  publicly  to  charges  appearing 
in  a  substantial  segment  of  the  press 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  reverse 
his  forces  were  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese.  In  defense  of  his  strat¬ 
egy  and  tactics,  he  insisted  that  his  com¬ 
mand  could  not  have  fought  more  effi¬ 
ciently  given  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  it  by  the  policy  of  limiting  hostili¬ 
ties  to  Korea.  This  criticism  of  adminis¬ 
tration  policy  rankled  President  Tru¬ 
man,  particularly  because  MacArthur 
voiced  it  publicly  and  frequently 
enough  to  lead  “many  people  abroad 
to  believe  that  our  government  would 
change  its  policy.”28  Truman  issued  in¬ 
structions  on  5  December  by  which  he 
intended  to  insure  that  information 
made  public  by  an  executive  branch  of¬ 
ficial  was  “accurate  and  fully  in  accord 
with  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
Government.”29  Specifically  applicable 
to  General  MacArthur,  “Officials  over¬ 
seas,  including  military  commanders, 
were  to  clear  all  but  routine  statements 
with  their  departments,  and  to  refrain 
from  direct  communication  on  military 
or  foreign  policy  with  newspapers,  mag- 

"7  Field.  United  Slates  Ntwal  Operations,  Koiea,  p.  288; 
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azines  or  other  publicity  media  in  the 
United  States.”™  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  forwarded  the  president’s  instruc¬ 
tions  to  MacArthur  on  6  December. 

Withdrawal  to  Line  B 

On  7  December  General  MacArthur 
had  radioed  a  warning  to  both  Walker 
and  Almond  of  the  next  day’s  order 
for  successive  withdrawals,  the  defense 
of  Seoul  short  of  becoming  entrapped, 
and  the  assignment  of  the  X  Corps  to 
the  Eighth  Army.  So  guided,  Walker 
on  the  8th  laid  out  line  B,  which  dupli¬ 
cated  line  A  eastward  from  Hwach’on 
but  in  the  opposite  direction  fell  off  to 
the  southwest  to  trace  the  lower  bank 
of  the  Imjin  and  Han  rivers,  some 
twenty  miles  behind  the  Yesong  River. 
This  line  was  at  least  twenty  miles 
shorter  than  line  A.  fairly  coincided 
with  the  northernmost  coast-lo-coast 
line  designated  by  MacArthur,  and  now 
became  the  line  toward  which  Walker 
began  to  move  his  forces  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Seoul.31 

On  1 1  December  MacArthur  made 
his  first  visit  to  Korea  since  he  had 
watched  the  start  of  what  was  hoped 
would  be  the  Eighth  Army’s  final  ad¬ 
vance.  He  was  now  on  the  peninsula 
for  a  firsthand  view  of  the  Eighth 
Army  and  X  Corps  after  their  setbacks 
at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  for 
personal  conferences  with  Walker  and 
Almond  on  the  steps  the  two  line  com¬ 
manders  had  taken  or  planned  to  take 
in  carrying  out  the  maneuvers  and  com- 

3,1  ibid. 
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maud  change  he  had  ordered  three 
days  before. 

When  MacArthur  reached  Walker’s 
headquarters  (having  first  stopped  in 
northeastern  Korea  to  confer  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Almond),  he  was  able  to  see  not 
only  the  Eighth  Army  plan  for  with¬ 
drawing  to  line  B  but  also  Walker’s 
plans  in  case  the  Eighth  Army  again 
was  squeezed  into  the  southeastern  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  peninsula.  Reviving  an  un¬ 
used  plan  developed  by  the  Eighth 
Army  staff  in  September,  Walker  rees¬ 
tablished  not  only  the  Naktong  River 
defenses  but  also  three  lines  between 
the  old  perimeter  and  Pusan,  each  arch¬ 
ing  between  the  south  coast  and  east 
coast  around  the  port.  Nearer  Pusan, 
the  Davidson  line  curved  northeast¬ 
ward  sixty-eight  miles  from  a  south 
coast  anchor  at  Masan;  next  south¬ 
east,  the  Raider  line  stretched  forty- 
eight  miles  from  the  south  coast  resort 
town  of  Chinhae;  and  just  outside  the 
port,  the  Pusan  line  arched  twenty-eight 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Naktong. 
Walker  instructed  General  Garvin  to 
fortify  these  lines  using  Korean  labor 
and  all  other  means  and  manpower 
available  within  Garvin’s  2d  Logistical 
Command.32 

On  the  day  following  MacArthur’s 
visit  Walker  established  two  more  let¬ 
tered  lines.  Line  C  followed  the  lower 
bank  of  the  Han  River  just  below  Seoul, 
curved  northeast  to  Hongch’on,  thirty 
miles  below  Hwach’on,  then  reached  al¬ 
most  due  east  to  the  coast  at  Wonpo-ri, 
fifteen  miles  behind  Yangyang.  Line  D, 


’-Rati,  GX  29857  KGOP,  CG  Eighth  At  my  to  CG 
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next  south,  ran  from  a  west  coast  an¬ 
chor  forty-five  miles  below  Seoul  north¬ 
east  through  the  towns  of  Py’ongt’aek, 
Ansong,  Changhowon-ni,  and  Wonju 
to  Wonpo-ri,  the  same  east  coast  an¬ 
chor  as  for  line  C.  These  lines  were 
to  be  occupied  if  and  when  enemy 
pressure  forced  the  Eighth  Army  to 
give  up  Seoul  but  before  any  deep 
withdrawal  as  far  as  the  Naktong  was 
required.33 

Amid  this  contingency  planning  and 
through  22  December  Walker  gradually 
pulled  his  forward  units  south  and 
pushed  ROK  forces  north  into  posi¬ 
tions  generally  along  line  B.  The  I  and 
IX  Corps,  withdrawing  over  Routes  1 
and  33,  bounded  in  three-day  intervals 
through  the  Haeju-Kumhwa  line  and 
line  A  toward  sectors  along  the  western 
third  of  line  B.  The  withdrawal  was  un¬ 
contested  except  for  minor  encounters 
with  North  Korean  troops  on  the  IX 
Corps'  cast  Hank,  but  thousands  of  ref¬ 
ugees  moving  with  and  trailing  the  two 
corps  had  to  be  turned  off  the  main 
roads  lest  they  block  the  withdrawal 
routes.  By  23  December  both  corps  oc¬ 
cupied  stable  positions  in  their  new 
sectors.  The  I  Corps,  with  two  divisions 
and  a  brigade,  stood  athwart  Route  1 
along  the  lower  banks  of  the  Han  and 
the  Imjin;  the  IX  Corps,  with  two  divi¬ 
sions,  blocked  Routes  33  and  3  right  at 
the  38th  parallel.3'1 

Spreading  ROK  forces  along  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  line  proved  more  frus¬ 
trating.  Transportation  requirements 
exceeded  available  trucks;  resistance 

;i,i  Rad.  OX  350-16  KOOO.  CO  Eighth  Army  to  CO  I 
Goips  et  at.,  12  Dec  50. 
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front  North  Korean  troops  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  region  slowed  the  South  Koreans; 
and  general  confusion  among  the 
sketchily  trained  ROK  units  caused  fur¬ 
ther  delay.  But  by  23  December  Gen¬ 
eral  Walker  managed  to  get  the  ROK 
III  Corps  up  from  southern  Korea 
and,  with  three  divisions,  emplaced  in 
a  central  sector  adjoining  the  IX  Corps 
on  the  east.  The  South  Korean  front 
lay  below  line  B,  almost  exactly  on  the 
38th  parallel,  with  its  center  located 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Gh’unch’on. 
In  more  rugged  ground  next  east,  the 
ROK  II  Corps  occupied  a  narrow  one- 
division  front  astride  Route  24,  which 
passed  southwestward  through  the 
Hongch’on  River  valley.  The  corps  thus 
blocked  what  otherwise  could  provide 
ciKiny  forces  easy  access  south  through 
central  Korea  over  Route  29  and  to  lat¬ 
eral  routes  leading  west  to  the  Seoul 
area.35 

By  20  December  the  ROK  I  Corps 
had  been  sea  lifted  in  increments  out 
of  northeastern  Korea,  landed  at  Pu¬ 
san  and  near  Samch’ok  close  to  the  east 
coast  anchor  of  line  B,  and  transferred 
to  Eighth  Army  control.  Walker  imme¬ 
diately  committed  the  additional  corps 
to  defend  the  eastern  end  of  the  army 
line.  By  the  23d  the  ROK  1  Corps,  with 
two  divisions,  occupied  scattered  posi¬ 
tions  blocking  several  mountain  tracks 
and  the  east  coast  road.3<> 

Regardless  of  his  success  in  stretch¬ 
ing  forces  across  the  peninsula,  Walker 
lacked  confidence  in  the  line  he  had 
built.  His  defenses  were  shallow  and 
there  were  gaps.  He  mainly  mistrusted 
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Eighth  army  Troops  Dig  In  North  ot  Seoul 


the  ROK  forces  along  the  eastern  two- 
thirds  of  the  line.  He  doubted  that  they 
would  hold  longer  than  momentarily 
against  a  strong  enemy  attack,  and, 
should  they  give  way,  his  forces  above 
Seoul  in  the  west  would  be  forced  to 
follow  suit.  It  was  to  meet  this  particular 
contingency  that  he  had  established 
lines  C  and  D  on  12  December.  On  the 
15th  he  extended  his  effort  by  dis¬ 
patching  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  out 
along  the  connected  Routes  2-18-17 
northeast  of  Seoul  as  added  protection 
against  any  strike  at  the  capital  city  from 
the  direction  of  Ch’unch’on.'5' 

The  same  day,  he  started  army  head- 

’7  Eighth  Army  Comil  Rpi,  Nar,  Dec  50;  Rad.  GX 
35176  KGOO,  CG  Eighth  Army  to  CG  IX  Corps  and 
CG  1st  Cav  Div,  15  Dec  50. 


quarters,  less  a  small  group  to  remain 
in  Seoul,  south  to  Taegu.  He  already 
had  directed  the  removal  of  major  sup¬ 
ply  stores  located  in  or  above  Seoul  to 
safer  positions  below  the  Han  River  and 
had  ordered  the  reduction  of  stocks 
held  in  the  Inch’on  port  complex.  On 
the  18th  he  assigned  corps  boundaries 
along  line  C  and  described  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  army  reserve  units  to  cover  a 
withdrawal  to  this  first  line  below  Seoul. 
Two  days  later  he  ordered  the  still-weak 
2d  Division,  which  by  then  had  stepped 
back  from  Munsan-ni  to  Yongdungp’o, 
a  suburb  of  Seoul  just  below  the  Han, 
to  move  to  the  town  of  Ch’ungju,  some 
sixty  miles  southeast  of  Seoul.  From 
there  the  division  was  to  be  ready  to 
move  against  any  enemy  force  break¬ 
ing  through  South  Korean  lines  in  cen- 
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SEOUL.  The  capilol  is  at  center. 

tral  or  eastern  Korea  and  was  to  pro-  lapses  of  ROK  forces  twice  before  had 
tect  the  flank  of  Walker's  western  placed  the  Eighth  Army  in  jeopardy, 
forces  in  any  withdrawal  prompted  by  Nor  had  the  ROK  Army  shown  any  in- 
such  an  enemy  thrust.  General  Keiser  creased  stability  even  after  strenuous 
in  the  meantime  had  been  evacuated  efforts  to  improve  it.  If,  as  he  suspected, 
because  of  illness,  and  Maj.  Gen.  the  ROK  units  now  along  the  eastern 
Robert  B.  McClure  now  commanded  two-thirds  of  line  B  failed  to  stand 
the  2d  Division.'58  against  an  attack,  his  positions  north 

To  General  MacArthur,  the  elabo-  of  Seoul  could  not  be  held  and  the 
rate  preparations  for  a  withdrawal  be-  thcn-neccssaty  withdrawal  would  have 
low  Seoul  indicated  that  Walker  had  to  be  made  over  an  obstacle,  the  Han 
decided  against  a  determined  defense  River.  In  Walker's  mind  these  two 
of  the  city.  When  MacArthur  raised  the  dangers,  of  another  sudden  ROK  Army 
question.  Walkct  assured  him  that  tie  collapse  and  of  making  a  river  crossing 

would  hold  Seoul  as  long  as  he  could.  in  a  withdrawal,  made  his  extensive 

But,  Walker  pointed  out,  sudden  col-  preparations  a  matter  o(  “reasonable 

prudence.’'"5" 

’’’  Eighth  Army  Comd  Rpt.  Nar.  Da  50;  Rad,  GX 
35255  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Annv  to  GG  i  Cot  |>s  ei  ai.. 

IS  Dot  50:  Rad.  GX  35300  KGOO.  GG  Eighth  Army  Rad,  GX  5161)  I.CINGEK  to  CG  Eighth  Army.  20 

,o  CG  2d  Dtv.  20  I)c<  50.  Eighth  At  iii\  G3  |nl.  20  l)c<  Dec  50.  Rad.  GX  35321  KCG,  GG  Eighth  Army  to 

50.  '  '  GINGEE.  21  Dec  50 
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Walker  also  was  convinced  that  his 
adversaries  were  now  capable  of  open¬ 
ing  an  offensive  at  any  time.  He  still 
had  no  solid  contact  with  enemy  forces, 
but  by  pressing  intelligence  sources  over 
the  previous  two  weeks  he  had  obtained 
sufficient  evidence  to  predict  an  immi¬ 
nent  attack  and  to  forecast  the  strength, 
paths,  objective,  and  even  possible  date 
of  the  next  blow.'10 

Between  8  and  14  December  Walker 
caught  a  southeastward  shift  of  the 
North  Korean  II  Corps,  the  bulk  of 
which  previously  had  been  concentra¬ 
ted  in  and  operating  as  a  guerrilla  force 
out  of  the  mountains  between  Koksan 
and  Inch’on.  Apparently  having  re¬ 
taken  regular  status,  the  corps  paral¬ 
leled  the  Eighth  Army’s  southeastern 
withdrawals  below  Pyongyang.  As 
Walker’s  forces  spread  out  along  line 
B,  the  North  Korean  unit  followed  suit, 
occupying  positions  just  above  the  38lh 
parallel  in  the  central  sector,  principally 
between  Yonch’on  in  the  Wonsan-Seoul 
corridor  and  Hwach’on,  due  north  of 
Ch’unch’on.  It  also  seemed  that  earlier 
teports  of  reconstituted  North  Korean 
units  joining  the  II  Corps  were  correct. 
Several  renewed  North  Korean  divi¬ 
sions  apparently  had  assembled  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  II  Corps  to  make  a 
total  strength  of  sixty-five  thousand 
plausible  for  the  North  Korean  troops 
directly  opposite  the  Eighth  Army’s 
central  sector  as  of  28  December.11 

As  late  as  17  December  Walker  was 
still  completely  out  of  contact  with  Chi¬ 
nese  forces  and  by  the  23d  had  encoun¬ 
tered  only  a  few,  these  in  the  1  and 


Eighth  Army  G3  SS  Rpt.  Dec  50;  Eighth  Ainu 
i’IRs  I ‘19-156. 8-15  Dec  50:  Rad. GX  35266  KC.l.CG 
Eighth  Anny  to  CINCEE,  16  Dec  50:  Eighth  Alim 
IMRs  163.  22  Dec  50,  and  Mi  l,  23  Dec  at). 

11  Eighth  Aimv  G2  SS  Rpt,  Dec  50;  Eighth  Aimv 
Elite  1-18- KM,  8-23  Dec  50. 


IX  Corps  sectors  in  the  west.  General 
Partridge,  who  had  shifted  the  empha¬ 
sis  of  Fifth  Air  Force  operations  to 
armed  reconnaissance  and  interdiction 
about  the  time  Walker  had  given  up 
Pyongyang,  was  able  to  verify  that 
Chinese  forces  had  moved  south  in 
strength  from  the  Ch’ongch’on  battle¬ 
fields,  but  not  how  far/'"  Until  mid- 
December  his  fighter  pilots  and  light 
bomber  crews  discovered  and  attacked 
large  troop  columns  moving  openly  in 
daylight  over  main  and  secondary 
roads  between  the  Ch’ongch’on  and 
Pyongyang.  But  then,  to  escape 
Partridge’s  punishing  attacks,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  reverted  to  their  strict  practices 
of  concealment  and  camouflage  and 
halted  virtually  all  daytime  movement.'15 

Walker,  consequently,  had  no  clear 
evidence  that  the  main  body  of  the  XIII 
Army  Group  had  moved  any  farther 
south  than  Pyongyang.  But  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  repeated  reports  from  agents  and 
air  observers  that  Chinese  troops  and 
supplies  were  moving  southeastward 
from  the  North  Korean  capital,  by  the 
23d  he  considered  it.  possible  that  three 
or  four  Chinese  armies  with  about  a 
hundred  fifteen  thousand  troops  were 
bunched  within  a  day’s  march  of  the 
Eighth  Army’s  central  front.  This  possi¬ 
bility  brought  the  estimate  of  enemy 
strength  above  Walker’s  central  posi¬ 
tions  to  a  hundred  eighty  thousand. 
Furthermore,  Walker  judged,  these 
troops  could  be  reinforced  by  any  units 
of  the  XIII  Army  Group  remaining  in 
the  P’yongyang  area  within  four  to 
eight  days  and  by  the  Chinese  and 


lioinbei  Command  meanwhile  hailed  ils  aunt  ks 
on  die  Vain  budges  and  devoted  us  main  elfoit  to  the 
iniei  dirt  ton  of  rail  lines 

11  1  uiieii.  i  ht  (  nut </  SVm’is  ,\ti  Ivit .  i/i  /\.a,,T,  pj>. 
243—15.  The  EEAE  estimate  ol  enemy  tioops  killed  in 
Decemhei  was  31I.61M. 
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North  Korean  units  currently  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  X  Corps  sector  within  six  to 
ten  days.1'1 

To  Walker,  the  apparent  concentra¬ 
tion  and  disposition  of  enemy  forces 
opposite  his  central  front  clearly  sug¬ 
gested  offensive  preparations  in  which 
the  North  Korean  II  Corps  was  screen¬ 
ing  the  assembly  of  assault  forces  and 
supplies.  Small  North  Korean  attacks 
below  Yonch’on  and  from  Hwach’on 
toward  Ch’unch’on  seemed  designed  to 
search  out  weaknesses  in  the  Eighth 
Army  line  in  those  areas  and  indicated 
the  possibility  of  a  converging  attack 
on  Seoul  south  along  Route  33  and 
southwest  over  the  road  from  Ch’un¬ 
ch’on.  A  likely  date  for  opening  such 
an  attack,  because  of  a  possible  psycho¬ 
logical  advantage  to  the  attackers,  was 
Christmas  Day. 

Walker’s  largest  hope  of  holding 
Seoul  for  any  length  of  time  in  these 
circumstances  rested  on  the  arrival  of 
the  remainder  of  the  X  Corps  from 
northeastern  Korea.  Once  he  had 
General  Almond’s  forces  in  hand, 
Walker  planned  to  insert  them  in  the 
Ch’unch’on  sector  now  held  by  the  un¬ 
tried  ROK  III  Corps.  This  move  would 
place  American  units  athwart  the 
Ch’unch’on-Scoul  axis,  one  of  the  more 
likely  enemy  approaches  in  an  attack  to 
seize  the  South  Korean  capital. 
Whether  the  X  Corps  would  be  avail¬ 
able  soon  enough  depended  first  on 
how  closely  Walker  had  estimated  the 
opening  date  of  the  threatening  enemy 
offensive  and  second  on  how  long  it 
would  take  General  Almond  to  get  his 
forces  out  of  northeastern  Korea  and 


"  Eighth  Aimy  G2  SS  Rpi.  Dec  50:  Eighth  Armv 
I’IRs  148-1(51.  8-23  Dec  50. 

15  Ibid. 


to  refurbish  them  for  employment  un¬ 
der  the  Eighth  Army.10 

The  X  Corps  Evacuates  Hmignam 

By  the  time  General  Almond  re¬ 
ceived  General  MacArtlnir’s  8  Decem¬ 
ber  order  to  evacuate  the  X  Corps 
through  Hungnam,  two  sideshows  to 
the  coming  main  event  were  well 
under  way.  Out  of  the  earlier  decision 
to  concentrate  X  Corps  forces  at 
Hungnam,  the  evacuation  of  Wonsan 
had  begun  on  3  December.  In  a  week’s 
time,  without  interference  from  enemy 
forces,  the  3d  Division  task  force  and  a 
Marine  shore  party  group  totaling  some 
3,800  troops  loaded  themselves,  1,100 
vehicles,  10,000  tons  of  other  cargo, 
and  7,000  refugees  aboard  transport 
ships  and  LSTs  provided  by  Admiral 
Doyle’s  Task  Force  90.  One  LST  sailed 
north  on  the  9th  to  Hungnam,  where 
its  Marine  shore  party  passengers  were 
to  take  part  in  the  forthcoming  sea  lift. 
'Ehe  remaining  ships  steamed  for  Pu¬ 
san  on  the  9th  and  10th.'1' 

Ehe  Task  Force  90  ships  dispatched 
to  Songjin  on  5  December  to  pick  up 
the  tail-end  troops  of  the  ROK  I  Corps 
meanwhile  had  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion  and  by  noon  on  9  December  had 
taken  aboard  the  ROK  3d  Division  (less 
the  26th  Regiment,  which  withdrew 
to  Hungnam  as  rear  guard  for  the  7th 
Division);  the  division  headquarters,  di- 


10  Rad,  GX  3522(5  KGOl’.  CG  Eighth  Army  io  CG  X 
Coi|)s,  17  Dec  50:  Rad,  GX  35321  KCG.  CG  Eighth 
Army  to  GINCKt:.  21  Dec  50;  Eighth  Army  HRs  1G0, 
10  Dec  50,  and  163.  22  Dec  50. 

17  Rad,  CX  50(535,  CINCFE  lo  CG  Eighth  Army  et 
al.,  7  Dec  50:  Rad,  CX  50801  (CINCUNC  0|m  O  No. 
5).  CINCUNC  io  CG  Eighth  Army  et  at.  8  Dec  50: 
Cagle  and  Mamon,  The  Sea  Wat  in  Korea,  |>|>.  183-84: 
Eield,  United  States  Kami  Operations,  Korea,  pp.  28(5-88. 
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vision  artillery,  and  18th  Regiment  of 
the  ROK  Capital  Division;  and  some 
forty-three  hundred  refugees.  This  sea 
lift  originally  had  been  designed  to 
assist  the  X  Corps’  concentration  at 
Hungnam,  but  the  intervening  order 
to  evacuate  Hungnam  changed  the 
destination  for  most  of  the  South  Ko¬ 
reans  to  Pusan.  On  10  and  1 1  Decem¬ 
ber  the  convoy  from  Songjin  anchored 
at  Hungnam  only  long  enough  to  un¬ 
load  the  Capital  Division’s  headquar¬ 
ters  and  artillery  for  employment  in 
the  perimeter  and  to  take  aboard  an 
advance  party  of  the  ROK  I  Corps 
headquarters  before  proceeding  to  its 
new  destination.'18 

On  the  11  tli,  as  the  South  Koreans 
from  Songjin  as  well  as  the  Marine  and 
Army  troops  from  the  Changjin  Reser¬ 
voir  came  into  Hungnam,  the  perime¬ 
ter  around  the  port  was  comprised  of  a 
series  of  battalion  and  regimental 
strongpoints  astride  the  likely  avenues 
of  enemy  approach  some  twelve  to  fif¬ 
teen  miles  outside  the  city.  The  3d  Divi¬ 
sion  still  held  the  large  sector  assigned 
to  it  when  Genera!  Almond  first  shaped 
the  perimeter,  from  positions  below 
Yonp’o  airfield  southwest  of  Hungt  :-.m 
to  defenses  astride  the  Changjin  Reser¬ 
voir  road  at  Oro-ri  northwest  of  the 
port.  Battalions  of  the  7th  Division 
stood  in  breadth  and  depth  athwart 
the  Pujon  Reservoir  road  north  of 
Hungnam,  and  three  regiments  of  the 
ROK  I  Corps  guarded  approaches  near 
and  at  the  coast  northeast  of  the  port.'1' 

Although  Almond  had  begun  to  pull 
these  units  into  defenses  around 


114  X  Coips  Conul  Rpl.  Sum,  Dec  50;  X  Corps  l’OR 
7-1,  a  Dec 50.  X  Coips  G.i  jni,  Eim>  j-3i.3  Dec 50.  X 
Corps  03  Jnl,  Entry  J-28.  II  Dec  50;  Field.  United 
Slates  Naval  Operations,  Korea,  pp.  280.  288-89. 
w  X  Corps  FOR  75.  1 1  Dec  50. 


Hungnam  at  the  beginning  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  enemy  forces  as  of  the  1 1  th  had 
not  yet  made  any  significant  attempt  to 
establish  contact  with  the  perimeter 
units.  But  Almond  expected  his  beach¬ 
head  defenses  would  be  tested  by 
enemy  units  approaching  Hungnam 
along  the  coast  from  the  northeast, 
from  the  Wonsan  area  to  the  south,  and 
especially  from  the  direction  of  the 
Changjin  Reservoir.1’0 

The  likelihood  that  enemy  forces 
pushing  to  the  coast  to  reoccupy 
Wonsan  would  block  the  routes  south 
of  Hungnam  had  prompted  Almond 
to  discard  any  thought  of  an  overland 
withdrawal  to  southern  Korea.  (Nor 
had  MacArthur  ordered  such  a  move.) 
Almond  also  considered  the  roads  inad¬ 
equate  to  permit  the  timely  movement 
of  large  forces.  His  warning  order,  is¬ 
sued  9  December,  alerted  his  forces  for 
a  “withdrawal  by  water  and  air  without 
delay  from  Hungnam  area  to  Pusan- 
Pohang-dong  area.”’’1  The  larger  exo¬ 
dus  was  to  be  by  sea,  with  the  Hungnam 
defenses  contracting  as  corps  forces 
were  outloaded,  but  airlift  was  to  be 
employed  for  as  long  as  the  airfield  at 
Yonp’o  remained  within  the  shrinking 
perimeter.®2 

Evacuation  Planning 

In  deciding  how  to  evacuate  his 
forces  and  still  successfully  defend  his 
perimeter,  Almond  considered  two 
alternatives.  He  could  place  all  divisions 
on  the  perimeter  and  then  withdraw 
portions  of  each  simultaneously,  or  he 
could  pull  out  one  division  at  a  time 


Rpl.  Sum.  Dec  50. 
jl  X  Coips  OI  27.  9  Dec  50. 
ss  X  Corps  Could  Rpl.  Sum.  Dec  50. 
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and  spread  his  remaining  forces  to 
cover  the  vacated  sector  on  a  shorter 
front.  Since  some  units  were  more  bat¬ 
tle  worn  than  others,  especially  the  1st 
Marine  Division,  he  elected  the  latter 
method  and  intended  to  ship  the  ma¬ 
rines  first.  They  were  to  be  followed 

by  the  7th  Division,  then  the  3d  Di- 
•  *  r>^ 
vision. 

Almond  planned  to  phase  out  the 
ROK  I  Corps,  corps  support  units, 
bulk  supplies,  and  heavy  equipment 
simultaneously  with  the  American 
Army  divisions.  This  was  to  be  done 
carefully  enough  to  keep  a  proper 
balance  between  combat  and  support 
troops  and  to  insure  adequate  logistical 
support.  To  maintain  this  balance 
yet  guarantee  that  the  evacuation  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible,  he  estab¬ 
lished  three  points  of  control.  From  X 
Corps  headquarters,  his  G-3  and  G-4 
together  guided  the  dispatch  of  units 
to  the  beach.  To  supervise  the  actual 
loading  of  troops  and  materiel  at 
water’s  edge,  he  organized  a  control 
group  under  Col.  Edward  H.  Forney,  a 
Marine  officer  serving  as  Almond’s 
deputy  chief  of  staff.  Under  Colonel 
Forney’s  direction,  the  2d  Engineer 
Special  Brigade  was  to  operate  dock 
facilities,  a  reinforced  Marine  shore 
party  company  was  to  operate  the  LST 
and  small  craft  beaches  and  control  the 
lighterage  for  ships  to  be  loaded  in  the 
harbor  anchorages,  and  some  five  thou¬ 
sand  Korean  civilians  were  to  work  as 
stevedores.  On  the  Navy’s  end  of  the 
outloading  procedure,  Admirat  Doyle, 
through  a  control  unit  aboard  his  flag¬ 
ship  Mount  McKinley,  was  to  coordinate 
all  shipments,  assign  anchorages,  and 

53  Ibid.;  X  Corps  Opn  O  10,  1 1  Dec  50;  X  Corps 
I’OR  70,  1 1  Dec  50. 


issue  docking  and  sailing  instructions. 
Direct  liaison  was  established  between 
Almond’s  control  group  ashore  and 
Doyle’s  control  group  at  sea  to  match 
outgoing  troops,  supplies,  and  equip¬ 
ment  with  available  ships.  Almond  also 
dispatched  a  control  group  under  Lt. 
Col.  Arthur  M.  Murray  from  corps 
headquarters  to  Pusan  to  receive 
troops,  supplies,  and  equipment  arriv¬ 
ing  by  sea  and  air  and  to  move  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  assembly 
areas.0'1 

Including  the  troops  and  materiel 
outloadecl  at  Wonsan  and  Songjin, 
Almond  needed  shipping  space  for 
105,000  troops,  18,422  vehicles,  and 
some  350,000  tons  of  bulk  cargo.  Al¬ 
though  Admiral  Doyle  commanded  a 
transport  group  of  over  125  ships,  some 
would  have  to  make  more  than  one  trip 
to  meet  Almond’s  needs.  The  Far  East 
Air  Forces’  Combat  Cargo  Command 
llying  out  of  Yonp’o  airfield  was  to  ful¬ 
fill  airlift  requirements.55 

Tactical  air  support  during  the  evac¬ 
uation  would  be  a  Navy  and  Marine 
responsibility,  the  Fifth  Air  Force  fight¬ 
ers  previously  located  in  northeastern 
Korea  having  flown  out  to  Pusan  on  3 
December.  The  1st  Marine  Air  Wing, 
based  at  Yonp’o  and  aboard  escort 
carriers,  was  to  devote  its  full  effort  to 
supporting  the  corps  operation.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Admiral  Doyle  was  to  arrange 
both  naval  air  and  naval  gunfire  sup¬ 
port.  Reinforced  by  ships  supplied  by 
Admiral  Slruble,  the  Seventh  Fleet 
commander,  Doyle  eventually  was  able 

r,>  X  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Sum,  Dec  50;  Field,  United 
State !  Naval  Operations,  Korea,  pp.  289-90. 

r,r’  X  Coi  ps  Comd  Rpt,  Sum,  Dec  50;  Field,  United 
States  Naval  Operations,  Korea,  p.  289;  Cagle  and 
Malison,  The  Sea  War  in  Korea,  pp.  512-14;  Futrcll, 
The  United  Stales  Air  Farce  in  Koiea,  pp.  241-42. 
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to  employ  seven  carriers  in  throwing  a 
canopy  of  aircraft  over  the  corps  area 
and  to  deploy  one  battleship,  two 
cruisers,  seven  destroyers,  and  three 
rocket  ships  in  a  maneuver  area  reach¬ 
ing  ten  miles  north  and  ten  miles  south 
of  Hungnam  to  answer  Almond’s  re¬ 
quests  for  gunfire  support/'0 
To  begin  an  orderly  contraction  of 
defenses  as  the  X  Corps’  strength 
ashore  diminished,  the  units  on  the  pe- 

56  Cagle  and  Manson,  The  Sea  War  in  Korea,  pp. 
181-82,  186-87;  Fulrcll.  The  United  Stales  Air  Four  in 
Korea,  pp.  248 — 't9. 


rimeter  were  to  withdraw  deliberately 
as  the  1st  Marine  Division  embarked 
toward  the  first  of  three  phase  lines  that 
Almond  drew  around  Hungnam.  In 
the  southwest  this  first  line  rested  gen¬ 
erally  along  the  Yowi-ch’on  River,  just 
below  Yonp’o  airfield,  and  elsewhere 
traced  an  arc  about  three  miles  from 
the  heart  of  Hungnam.  (Map  14)  The 
second  line  differed  from  the  first  only 
in  the  southwest  in  the  3d  Division  sec¬ 
tor  where  it  followed  the  upper  bank 
of  the  Songch’on  River  close  by  Hung¬ 
nam.  The  3d  Division’s  withdrawal  to 
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this  second  line,  which  would  mean  the 
abandonment  of  Yonp’o  airfield,  was 
scheduled  to  take  place  as  the  7th  Divi¬ 
sion  began  its  embarkation.  The  third 
and  final  line  was  a  tight  arc  about  a 
mile  outside  the  limits  of  Hungnam  to 
be  occupied  by  the  3d  Division  as  that 
division  itself  prepared  to  outload. 
During  this  final  phase  of  the  evacua¬ 
tion  General  Soule’s  units  were  to  use 
rearguard  tactics  to  cover  their  own 
embarkation.0' 

General  Almond  published  his  for¬ 
mal  evacuation  order  on  1 1  December, 
the  date  on  which  General  MacArthur 
visited  Korea  and  flew  into  Yonp’o  air¬ 
field  for  a  conference  with  the  X  Corps 

57  X  Corps  Comd  Rpl,  Sum,  Dec  50;  X  Corps  Opn 
0  10.11  Dec  50. 


commander.  After  briefing  MacArthur 
on  corps  dispositions  and  the  plan  of 
evacuation,  Almond  predicted  that  the 
evacuation  would  be  orderly,  that  no 
supplies  or  equipment  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  or  abandoned,  and  that  enemy 
forces  would  not  interfere  seriously. 
The  redeployment  of  the  X  Corps  to 
southern  Korea,  he  estimated,  would 
be  complete  by  27  December.58 

The  Outloading 

The  1st  Marine  Division,  as  it  came 
into  Hungnam  from  the  Changjin  Res- 

w  Ibid.;  X  Corps Corul  Rpt,  1 1  Dec  50;  Memo,  Gen 
Almond. ! !  Dec  50.  sub;  Movement  of  X  Corps  to  the 
Pusan  Area;  Ltr,  Gen  Almond  to  CINCUNC,  1 1  Dec 
50,  sub;  Redeployment  of  X  Corps  in  Pusan  -  Pohang- 
dong  Area. 


Barrels  of  Aviation  Fuel  to  be  loaded  aboard  ships  at  Hungnam. 


ervoir  on  1 1  December,  assembled  be¬ 
tween  the  port  and  Yonp’o  airfield.  The 
division  outloaded  over  the  following 
three  days  and  sailed  for  Pusan  at  mid¬ 
morning  on  the  15th.  General  Almond 
the  day  before  had  designated  Masan, 
thirty  miles  west  of  Pusan,  as  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  assembly  area.  Following  the  voy¬ 
age  to  Pusan  and  a  motor  march  to 
Masan,  the  marines  passed  to  Eighth 
Army  control  on  18  December.59 

Some  bulk  cargo  was  shipped  out 
during  the  Marine  outloading,  but  the 
heavier  evacuation  of  materiel  began 
after  the  marines  sailed.  From  15  De- 


59  X  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Sum,  Dec  50;  X  Corps  Ol  30, 
14  Dec  50;  Moniross  and  Canzonn,  The  Chosin  Reser¬ 
voir  Campaign,  pp.  338 — 't  1 ,  345;  X  Corps  FOR  83,  1 8 
Dec  50. 


cember  forward,  service  units  gradually 
moved  depots  and  supply  points  into 
the  port  area  proper,  and  the  bulk  sup¬ 
plies  and  heavy  equipment  were  either 
loaded  aboard  ships  double-banked  at 
the  docks  or  lightered  to  ships  in  the 
harbor.  To  save  time,  ammunition  was 
loaded  at  the  docks  instead  of  well  out 
into  open  water  according  to  usual  pre¬ 
cautionary  practice.  This  constant  out¬ 
ward  flow  of  materiel  paralleled  unit 
embarkations  through  the  final  day  of 
the  evacuation.50 

While  the  marines  outloaded  by  sea, 
the  bulk  of  the  1st  Korean  Marine 
Corps  Regiment,  which  had  been  at- 
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tached  to  the  3d  Division,  moved  to 
Yonp’o  for  evacuation  by  air.  General 
Soule  had  planned  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  South  Korean  marines 
by  pulling  his  division  to  the  shorter 
first  phase  line  on  16  December. 
But  several  sharp  attacks  against  his 
positions  between  Chigyong  and  Oro- 
ri  during  the  morning  of  the  15th 
prompted  him  to  make  his  withdrawal 
that  afternoon.61 

By  the  16th  the  attacks  against  the 
3d  Division  on  the  western  and  north¬ 
western  arcs  of  the  perimeter,  enemy 
patrol  contact  with  the  ROK  I  Corps  in 
the  northeast,  and  other  ground  and 
air  reports  indicated  that  enemy  forces 
were  closing  in  around  the  X  Corps  pe¬ 
rimeter  but  not  in  great  strength.  Parts 
of  the  Chinese  81st  Division,  27th  Army, 
appeared  to  have  made  the  attacks  on 
the  3d  Division,  and  a  North  Korean 
brigade  apparently  was  moving  toward 
Hungnam  over  the  coastal  road  from 
the  northeast.  A  greater  immediate 
problem  than  the  approach  of  relatively 
few  enemy  forces  was  a  mass  move¬ 
ment  of  civilians  toward  the  corps 
perimeter.  Although  General  Almond 
had  planned  to  evacuate  government 
officials,  their  families,  and  as  many 
others  as  shipping  space  allowed,  he 
had  not  anticipated  that  thousands  of 
civilians  would  try  to  reach  Hungnam.6' 

Besides  hampering  evacuation  oper¬ 
ations  by  overcrowding  the  port  area, 
the  large  refugee  movement  posed  a 
danger  of  enemy  infiltration.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  corps  intelligence  sources,  the 
enemy  was  circulating  a  rumor  in 

61  X  Corps  I’ORs  79,  I  t  Dec  50,  and  80,  15  Dec  50, 
Dolcaioi,  3d  infantry  Division  in  Korea,  pp.  97-100. 

62  X  Corps  PI  Rs  77-80, 1 2- 1 5  Dec  50;  X  Corps  Comd 
Rpt,  Sum,  Dec  50. 


Hamhung  that  the  X  Corps  would  pro¬ 
vide  transporation  for  all  civilians  who 
wished  to  leave  North  Korea.  The  in¬ 
tention  was  to  create  a  mass  move  to 
cover  the  infiltration  of  enemy  agents 
and  saboteurs.  To  prevent  overcrowd¬ 
ing  and  infiltration,  military  police,  in¬ 
telligence  agents,  and  perimeter  troops 
attempted  to  block  civilian  entry,  partic¬ 
ularly  over  the  Hamhung-Hungnam 
road,  which  carried  the  larger  number 
of  refugees.  They  were  only  partially 
successful.  Those  civilians  already  in 
Hungnam  and  those  who  managed  to 
reach  the  city  were  screened,  then 
moved  to  the  southeastern  suburb  of 
Sohojin,  where  corps  civil  affairs  per¬ 
sonnel  distributed  food  and  organized 
them  for  evacuation  as  shipping  space 
became  available.63 

On  the  heels  of  the  Marine  division, 
the  7th  Division  began  to  outload  on 
14  December,  embarking  first  the  worn 
troops  of  the  31st  Infantry,  1st  Battal¬ 
ion  of  the  32d  Infantry,  and  57th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion,  who  had  been  with 
the  marines  in  the  reservoir  area.  Most 
of  the  division’s  service  units  went 
aboard  ship  on  the  15th  and  16th.  The 
17th  Infantry  and  remainder  of  the  32d 
Infantry  meanwhile  relieved  the  ROK 
I  Corps  on  the  perimeter  and  withdrew 
to  the  first  phase  line.  Hence,  the  corps 
perimeter  on  the  16th  was  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  Songch’on 
River,  the  7th  Division  in  position  above 
it,  the  3d  Division  holding  the  sector 
below.  Patrols  and  outposts  deepened 
the  defense  as  far  out  as  the  lower  edge 
of  Hamhung.6'1 


X  Corps  Comd  Rpu  Sum.  Dec  50:  X  Corps  IMRs 
77,  12  Dec  50,  and  78.  18  Dec  50. 

61  X Corps  l’ORs  79-81,  M-16 Dec50;  XCoipsOI 
31,  If)  Dec  50. 
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After  being  relieved  by  die  7th  Divi¬ 
sion,  the  ROK  I  Corps  outloaded  and 
sailed  at  noon  on  17  December.  Al¬ 
though  original  plans  called  for  the 
South  Koreans  to  go  to  Pusan,  General 
MacArthur,  apparently  as  a  result  of 
his  1 1  December  visit  to  Korea,  had  di¬ 
rected  that  the  corps  units  then  on  the 
Hungnam  perimeter  be  sea  lifted  to 
Samch’ok.  These  units  and  those  being 
carried  to  Pusan  from  Songjin  were  to 
pass  to  Eighth  Army  control  upon 
debarkation.  This  transfer  would  per¬ 
mit  General  Walker  to  deploy  the  South 
Korean  corps  immediately,  and  the 
landing  at  Samch’ok  would  put  much 
of  it  close  at  hand  for  deployment 
at  the  eastern  end  of  line  B.  The  land¬ 
ing,  actually  made  at  a  small  port  just 
north  of  Samch’ok,  was  completed  on 
20  December.1’5 

The  ROK  I  Corps’  departure  on  the 
17th  coincided  with  the  evacuation  of 
most  X  Corps  headquarters  sections 
and  troops.  Their  final  destination  was- 
Kyotigju,  fifty  miles  north  of  Pusan, 
where  they  were  to  establish  an  advance 
corps  command  post.  On  the  same  day, 
operations  at  Yonp’o  airfield  closed  as 
the  left  flank  units  of  the  3d  Division 
prepared  to  withdraw  to  the  lower  bank 
of  the  Songch’on  River  behind  the  field 
the  next  day.  The  Marine  squadrons 
that  had  used  the  field  already  had 
withdrawn  to  Pusan  and  Itami,  Japan. 
Last  to  leave  was  a  Fifth  Air  Force  base 
unit  that  had  serviced  the  Marine  fight¬ 
ers  and  General  Tunner’s  cargo  air¬ 
craft.  By  the  closing  date  Tunner’s 

XCoi  ps Comd  Rpt. Sum.  Itcc 50;  Rad.  CX  5 10 1 9. 
CINCFE  to  CG  Eighth  Armv  cl  at,  1 1  Dec  50;  Rad, 
CX  51102.  CINCFE  lo  DEITAR.  12  Dec  50;  X  Coips 
I’ORs  80-83.  15-18  Dec  50;  Field.  United  Stales  Naval 
O/reratiims.  Korea,  p.  295;  Rad.  AG  IN  BSF—  1 305.  C I  F 
90  lo  CG  Eighth  Army  cl  at.  20  Dec  50. 


planes  had  lifted  out  3,600  troops,  196 
vehicles,  1,300  tons  of  cargo,  and  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  refugees.1’0 

The  18  December  withdrawal  of 
General  Soule’s  left  flank  units  to  the 
lower  bank  of  the  Songch’on  River  was 
a  preliminary  move  in  the  3d  Division’s 
relief  of  the  two  7th  Division  regiments 
still  on  the  perimeter.  Soule’s  forces 
stepped  behind  the  Songch’on  to  the 
second  corps  phase  line  on  the  19th 
and  on  the  1 9th  and  20th  spread  out  to 
relieve  the  17th  and  32d  Regiments. 
General  Almond  closed  his  command 
post  in  Hungnam  on  the  20th  and 
reopened  it  aboard  Admiral  Doyle’s 
Mount  McKinley  in  the  harbor,  leaving 
General  Soule  in  command  of  ground 
troops  ashore.*’7 

Enemy  probing  attacks,  which  had 
slackened  noticeably  after  the  3d  and 
7th  Divisions  withdrew  to  the  first  corps 
phase  line,  picked  up  again  on  the  1 8th 
and  became  still  more  intense  on  the 
following  day.  Three  Chinese  divisions, 
the  79th ,  80th,  and  81st,  all  from  the 
27th  Army,  were  believed  to  be  in  the 
nearby  ground  west  of  Hungnam,  al¬ 
though  only  the  79th  was  currently 
in  contact.  North  and  northeast  of 
Hungnam,  a  North  Korean  brigade 
and  the  reconstituted  North  Korean  3d 
Division  had  been  contacted,  as  had  an¬ 
other  North  Korean  force,  presumably 
a  regiment.*’8 

None  of  the  enemy  strikes  on  the  pe¬ 
rimeter  did  more  than  penetrate  some 


X  Corps  FOR  79.  14  Dec  50;  X  CoipsComd  Rpt. 
18  Dec  50;  X  Coips  OI  36.  18  Dec  50;  Full  ell.  The 
United  Stales  Air  Force  in  Korea,  pp.  241.  248—19;  X 
Coips  Cornel  Rpt.  Sum.  Dec  50;  Cagle  and  Malison, 
The  Sea  War  in  Korea,  p.  191 
1,7  X  Coi  ps  Comd  Rpt.  Sum.  Dec  50:  X  Coi  ps  I’ORs 
83-85,  18-20  Dec  50:  Dolcalei .  3d  Infantry  Division 
in  Korea,  p.  102. 

,,,<  X  Corps  I’IRs  81-85.  16-20  Dec  50. 
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outposts,  and  counterattacks  rapidly 
eliminated  these  gains.  So  far,  all 
action  appeared  to  be  only  an  attempt 
to  reconnoiter  the  perimeter.  Several 
explanations  for  the  enemy’s  failure 
to  make  a  larger  effort  were  plaus¬ 
ible.  The  bulk  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
Changjin  Reservoir  area  apparently 
were  taking  time — probably  forced  to 
take  time — to  recuperate  from  losses 
suffered  in  the  cold  weather  and  re¬ 
cent  battles.  All  enemy  forces  undoubt¬ 
edly  were  aware  that  the  X  Corps  was 
evacuating  Hungnam  and  that  they 
would  be  able  to  enter  the  city  soon 
without  having  to  fight  their  way  in. 
The  contraction  of  the  corps  perimeter 
probably  forced  the  enemy  to  repeat 
his  reconnaissance.  Artillery  fire,  naval 
gunfire,  and  ample  close  air  support 
may  well  have  prevented  the  enemy 
from  concentrating  sufficient  strength 
for  strong  attacks.  Whatever  the 
reasons,  enemy  forces  had  not  yet 
launched  a  large-scale  assault.1’9 

Although  an  additional  unit,  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  North  Korean  1st  Division, 
was  identified  near  the  northeastern 
anchor  of  the  corps  perimeter  on  20 
December,  enemy  attacks  diminished 
on  the  20th  and  2 1  st  as  the  last  troops 
of  the  7th  Division  embarked  and  sailed 
for  Pusan.  General  Barr’s  troops  com¬ 
pleted  their  redeployment  on  the  27th 
and  moved  into  an  assembly  around 
Yongch’on,  west  of  the  new  X  Corps 
headquarters  at  Kyongju.70 

New  but  still  small  attacks  harassed 
the  3d  Division  on  the  22d  as  General 
Soule’s  7th,  65th,  and  15th  Regiments 
from  west  to  east  stood  at  the  second 

Ibid. 

70  X  Corps  Coiml  Rpl.  Sum.  Do  50;  X  Coips  I’IRs 
85.  20  l)et  50,  and  86,  2 1  Dec  50;  X  Corps  I’ORs  85, 
20  Dec  50.  and  86.  21  Dec  50. 


corps  phase  line  to  cover  the  outloading 
of  the  last  corps  artillery  units  and  the 
first  of  the  division’s  service  units.  On 
the  23d,  when  Soule  pulled  his  regi¬ 
ments  to  the  last  corps  phase  line  in 
preparation  for  the  final  withdrawal 
from  Hungnam,  only  a  small  amount 
of  mortar  and  artillery  fire  struck  the 
perimeter  troops.  Whatever  conditions 
so  far  had  kept  the  Chinese  and  North 
Koreans  from  opening  a  large  assault 
obtained  even  after  the  X  Corps’  pe¬ 
rimeter  strength  dwindled  to  a  single 
division.71 

'Phe  indirect  fire  received  on  the  23d 
proved  to  be  the  last  opposition  offered. 
By  morning  of  the  24th  the  perimeter 
was  silent  and  remained  so  as  the  last 
of  the  3d  Division’s  service  units  out- 
loaded  and  as  General  Soule  started  his 
rearguard  action  to  take  out  his  regi¬ 
ments  and  artillery.  A  battalion  from 
each  regiment  stayed  on  the  perimeter 
while  the  remaining  infantry  and  the 
artillery  outloaded  and  while  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  10th  Engineer  Combat  Battalion 
and  Navy  underwater  demolition  teams 
prepared  port  facilities  for  destruction. 
At  the  same  time,  the  last  corps  sup¬ 
plies,  the  port  operating  units,  and  as 
many  of  the  remaining  refugees  as 
possible  were  put  aboard  ship.  After 
General  Almond  made  a  final  inspec¬ 
tion  ashore,  seven  platoons  established 
strongpoints  near  the  beaches  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  embarkation  of  the  remainder 
of  the  covering  battalions  and  the  bulk 
of  the  10th  Engineer  Combat  Battalion. 
In  the  final  steps,  Admiral  Doyle’s  war¬ 
ships  laid  down  a  wide  barrage  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  inland  as  the  last  pla- 


71  X  Corps  Comd  Rpl,  Sum,  Dec  50;  X  Corps  I’ORs 
87,  22  Dec  50,  and  88.  23  Dec  50;  X  Corps  I’IRs  87. 
22  Dec  50.  and  88,  23  Dec  50.  Dolratei,  3(1  tnfanliy 
Diviuon  in  Korea,  p.  102. 


Rearguard  Troops  of  the  sd  Infantry  Division  leave  the  Hungnam  beach, 

24  December  1950. 

toons  of  the  covering  force  out  loaded  bombs,  and  about  200  drums  of  oil  and 
and  as  the  10th  Engineer  Combat  Bat-  gasoline  had  not  been  taken  out,  but 
talion  and  Navy  demolition  teams  blew  “all  of  this  [had]  added  to  the  loticl- 
up  the  port  before  leaving  the  beaches  ness  of  the  final  blowup  of  the  part  of 
aboard  LVTs  and  LCMs  shortly  after  Hungnam.”73  A  remarkable  number  of 
1 430. '  ~  refugees,  over  86,000,  had  been  lifted 

By  Christinas  Eve  the  ships  carrying  out  of  Hungnam  since  the  11th.  In- 
the  last  X  Corps  troops  and  supplies  eluding  those  evacuated  from  Wonsan 
were  well  out  of  Hungnam  harbor  en  and  Songjin,  the  total  number  of  civil- 
route  to  Pusan  and  to  Ulsan,  a  small  ians  taken  out  of  northeastern  Korea 
port  thirty  miles  north  of  Pusan.  They  reached  98,100.  About  the  same  mini- 
left  behind  no  serviceable  equipment  ber  had  been  left  behind  for  lack  of 
or  usable  supplies.  About  200  tons  of  shipping  space.' ' 
ammunition,  a  like  amount  of  frozen 
dynamite,  500  thousand-pound  aerial 

'  Col  Edward  II.  Forney,  Special  Alter  Action 

-  -  - —  Report,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  X  Corps,  19  Aug-Dee 

X  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Stun.  Dec  50;  X  Corps  IMR  50,  p.  M. 

89.  2d  Drt  50;  X  Corps  FOR  89,  2d  Dec  50;  Dolcatcr,  71  X  Corps  Comd  Rpt.  Sum.  Dec  50;  Field.  United 
3d  Infantry  Division  in  Koiea,  p.  102.  States  Naval  Ofieintuim.  Korea,  p.  30d. 


Final  Demolitions  at  Hungnam 


In  retrospect,  the  evacuation  of  the 
X  Corps  from  Hungnam  had  proved 
most  spectacular  as  a  logistical  exercise. 
While  the  move  could  be  considered  a 
withdrawal  from  a  hostile  shore,  nei¬ 
ther  Chinese  nor  North  Korean  forces 
had  made  any  serious  attempts  to  dis¬ 
rupt  the  operation  or  even  to  test  the 
shrinking  perimeter  that  protected  the 
outloading.  Logistical  rather  than  tacti¬ 
cal  matters  therefore  had  governed  the 
rate  of  the  evacuation.  Indeed,  the  X 
Corps’  redeployment  south  had  been  a 
matter  of  how  rapidly  Admiral  Doyle’s 
ships  could  be  loaded.75 


'  ’  X  Coi  j>s,  Special  Report  on  I  limgnam  Evacuation, 
9—2*1  Dec  50. 


In  announcing  the  completion  of  the 
X  Corps’  withdrawal  from  Hungnam 
in  a  communique  on  26  December, 
General  MacArthur  took  occasion  to 
appraise  UNC  operations  from  the 
time  his  command  had  resumed  its  ad¬ 
vance  on  24  November  and,  once  again, 
to  remark  on  the  restrictions  that 
had  been  placed  on  him.  He  blamed 
the  incorrect  assessment  of  Chinese 
strength,  movements,  and  intentions 
before  the  resumption  on  the  failure 
of  “political  intelligence  ...  to  penetrate 
the  iron  curtain”  and  on  the  limitations 
placed  on  field  intelligence  activities,  in 
particular  his  not  being  allowed  to  con¬ 
duct  aerial  reconnaissance  beyond  the 
boarders  of  Korea.  So  handicapped, 
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his  advance,  which  he  later  termed  a 
“reconnaissance-in-force,”  was  the 
“proper,  indeed  the  sole,  expedient,” 
and  “was  the  final  test  of  Chinese  inten¬ 
tions.”  In  both  the  advance  and  the  re¬ 
deployment  south,  he  concluded,  “no 
command  ever  fought  more  gallantly 
or  efficiently  under  unparalleled  condi¬ 
tions  of  restraint  and  handicap,  and  no 
command  could  have  acquitted  itself  to 
better  advantage  under  prescribed  mis¬ 
sions  and  delimitations  involving  un¬ 
precedented  risk  and  jeopardy.70 

But  while  MacArthur  earlier  had  pro- 


7l>  Quoted  m  MacArlhm  Heatings,  pp.  3536-539. 


claimed  that  only  by  advancing  could 
he  determine  enemy  strength,  he  had 
not  designed  or  designated  the  UNC 
attack  as  a  reconnaissance  in  f  ree.  Nor 
was  it  such.  It  was,  rather,  a  general 
offensive  whose  objective  was  d.e  north¬ 
ern  border  of  Korea.  On  the  other 
hand,  except  that  the  operations  of  his 
command  really  had  nothing  to  do  with 
“conditions  of  restraint  and  handicap,” 
MacArthur  was  correct  in  his  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  quality  of  UNC  operations. 
Indeed,  in  both  advance  and  withdrawl 
his  forces  had  conducted  operations  in 
far  largest  part  with  efficiency  and  with 
many  demonstrations  of  gallantry. 


CHAPTER  IX 


The  Chinese  Third  Phase  Offensive 

The  Opening 


On  the  morning  of  23  December 
General  Walker  left  Seoul  by  jeep  to 
visit  units  above  Uijongbu.  Ten  miles 
north,  his  jeep  started  past  two  2'/>-ton 
trucks  halted  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  headed  south.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment,  a  Korean  civilian  driv¬ 
ing  a  %-ton  truck  pulled  out  from  be¬ 
hind  the  halted  vehicles  to  proceed 
south  and  partially  entered  the  north¬ 
bound  lane  to  get  past  the  parked 
trucks.  Walker’s  driver  swerved  away 
from  the  oncoming  truck  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  avoid  a  collision.  The  impact 
threw  Walker's  vehicle  sideways  and 
overturned  it,  and  all  occupants  were 
thrown  out  and  injured.  General 
Walker  was  unconscious  and  had  no 
discernible  pulse  when  he  was  picked 
up  by  escorts  in  a  following  vehicle. 
At  the  24th  Division  clearing  station 
nearby,  he  was  pronounced  dead  of 
multiple  head  injuries.' 


Ridgway  Takes  Command 
In  routine  anticipation  of  casualties 


1  Report  of  Inquiry  Into  Accidental  Death  of  i.t. 
Gen.  Walton  II.  Walker.  Kiglith  Army,  II  Jan  51. 
According  to  a  ROK  Ministry  of  National  Defense 
publication,  Korean  War  History  fur  One  Year.  I  May 


sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment.  Sec  English 
translation  of  publication  in  CMII.  p.  I5-3-I7. 


before  Walker’s  death,  General  MacAr- 
thur  had  obtained  the  agreement  of 
the  Army  chief  of  staff  that  Walker’s 
successor,  if  one  was  needed,  should  be 
Lt.  Gen.  Matthew  li.  Ridgway,  then 
serving  on  the  Department  of  the  Army 
staff  as  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  opera¬ 
tions  and  administration.  General 
Ridgway’s  experience  in  World  War  II 
as  commander  of  an  airborne  division 
and  later  an  airborne  corps  and  his 
strong  leadership  qualities  had  Mac- 
Ar.'hur’s  high  respect,  and  his  staff  as¬ 
signment  in  Washington,  which  had  in¬ 
volved  visits  to  the  Far  East,  had  kept 
him  well  informed  of  operations  in 
Korea.2 

On  receiving  word  of  General 
Walker’s  death,  MacArthur  telephoned 
General  Collins  in  Washington  to  re¬ 
port  the  distressing  loss  and  to  ask  for 
Ridgway.  (The  I  Corps  commander, 
General  Milburn,  temporarily  assumed 
command  of  the  Eighth  Army.)  Near 
midnight  of  22  December  Collins  noti¬ 
fied  Ridgway  that  he  was  the  new  com- 


2  Maj.  Gen.  Courtney  Whitney.  MacArthur.  fits  Hen- 
ilczvnns  With  History  (New  Yolk:  Knopf.  1956).  p.  -132: 
MS,  Ridgway.  The  Korean  War.  Issues  and  Policies, 
p.  3-18:  Eighth  Ainiy  Comd  Rpt,  Nar.  Dec  50:  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Armv  Douglas  MacArthur.  Reminiscences 
(New  York:  McGraw-liill.  1965).  p.  383:  Schnabel. 

j-j,  ;?<)-.  nr,.  Had.  7. 39753.  CINCFK 
to  DEI’TAR,  MacArthur  Personal  for  Ridgway.  23 
Dec  50. 
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General  Ridgway 


mander  of  the  Eighth  Army,  and  hur¬ 
ried  preparations  on  the  23d  put 
Ridgway  in  the  air  en  route  to  Tokyo 
that  night.3 

Ridgway  readied  Tokyo’s  Haneda 
Airport  shortly  before  midnight  on 
Christmas  and  was  met  by  General 
Hickey,  MacArihur’s  acting  chief  of 
staff.  En  route  by  sedan  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  guesthouse,  General 
Hickey  brought  him  up  to  date  on 
operations.  The  enemy  offensive  pre¬ 
viously  expected  on  Christmas  Day  had 
not  materialized.  Ridgway  received 
fuller  briefings  the  next  morning,  first 
in  private  from  General  MacArthur, 


1  Whitney.  MacArthur.  I  hr  Rendezvous  With  History. 
p.  -132:  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Soldier  (New  York: 
Harper,  I  Oaf)),  pp.  195-98;  MS.  Ridgway.  The  Ko¬ 
rean  War,  Issues  and  Policies,  p.  3-18.  Note  that  stan¬ 
dard  Washington  time  is  fomteen  houis  eaiher  than 
Korea  time. 


later  from  General  Stratemeyer  and 
Admiral  Joy.  MacArthur’s  instructions 
to  Ridgway  resembled  those  given  to 
General  Walker:  hold  as  far  north  as 
possible  and  hold  Seoul  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  most  to  be  expected  of  the 
Eighth  Army,  MacArthur  told  Ridgway, 
was  an  eventual  tactical  success  that 
would  clear  and  secure  South  Korea.  A 
battlefield  success  of  any  substance  in 
the  meantime  would  help  Washington 
answer  what  MacArthur  called  the 
“mission  vacuum,”  meaning  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  the  Chinese  intervention 
of  whether  UNC  forces  could  or  should 
stay  in  Korea.'1 

MacArthur  did  reveal  a  new  view  of 
air  power.  A  month  earlier  he  had 
credited  his  air  forces  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  effectiveness;  now  he  cautioned 
Ridgway  that  tactical  air  power  was 
much  exaggerated,  that  it  could  not 
stop  the  southward  flow  of  enemy 
forces  and  supplies.  When  Ridgway 
asked  near  the  close  of  the  meeting 
whether  MacArthur  would  object  to  a 
decision  to  attack,  MacArthur  replied, 
“The  Eighth  Army  is  yours,  Matt.  Do 
what  you  think  best.”''  Here  was  another 
changc.  Earlier,  MacArthur  had  played 
a  key  and  direct  role  in  planning  and 
conducting  tactical  operations.  He 
would  do  so  no  longer.  General 
Ridgway  would  make  all  the  decisions 
regarding  the  employment  of  the 
Eighth  Army  with  no  requirement  to 
refer  them  to  MacArthur  for  approval. 
Ridgway  would  always  inform  MacAr¬ 
thur  in  detail  of  those  decisions,  but 
MacArthur  would  never  question  him. 

Before  leaving  for  Korea  at  noon, 
Ridgway  radioed  his  formal  assumption 

1  Ridgway,  Soldier ,  pp.  201-02:  MS.  Ridgway.  The 
koican  M.u,  Issues  and  Poiiues,  pp.  319-53 

5  Ibid. 
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Ambassador  Muccio  (right)  With  Presiden  t  Rhee 


of  command  of  the  Eighth  Army  with 
instructions  that  his  message,  translated 
as  necessary,  be  read  by  all  officers  and 
by  as  many  enlisted  men  as  possible. 
“You  will  have  my  utmost,”  he  advised 
his  new  command.  “I  shall  expect 
yours.”6 

Reaching  the  main  Eighth  Army 
headquarters  at  Taegu  late  on  the  26th, 
Ridgway  was  displeased  at  finding  the 
bulk  of  his  staff  so  far  to  the  rear,  a 
matter  he  resolved  to  correct  eventually. 
His  immediate  step  was  to  get  to  the 
army  forward  command  post.  In  battle 
dress  for  the  first  lime  since  leaving 

'■  Eighth  At  my  GO  215.  26  Dec  50:  Rad,  II  50965 
KCG,  CG  Eighth  Army  to  CG  I  Corps  ct  al.,  26  Dec 
50;  MS.  Ridgway.  The  Korean  War.  Issues  and  Poli¬ 
cies.  pp.  353-5-t. 


Washington,  at  dawn  the  next  day,  he 
flew  to  Seoul,  where  the  handful  of  staff 
officers  he  found  deepened  his  resolve 
to  remedy  the  headquarters  arrange¬ 
ment.'  He  planned  not  only  to  redis¬ 
tribute  his  staff  but  also  to  move  the 
forward  command  post  to  a  more  cen¬ 
tral  location  from  where  he  could  reach 
all  corps  and  divisions  in  minimum 
time.8 

Following  a  staff  conference  and 
meetings  with  American  Ambassador 
John  J.  Muccio  and  President  Rhee  in 

'  Ijiter  Ridgway’s  daily  gaib  would  include  a  gre¬ 
nade  hooked  to  the  t  iglu  suspender  of  his  web  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  first  aid  packet  to  the  left.  These  items 
became  his  trademark. 

s  Ridgway.  Soldier,  pp.  1 16. 203,  219;  MS,  Ridgway, 
The  Koican  Wat,  Issues  and  Policies,  pp.  353,  390. 
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Seoul,  Ridgway  began  a  four-day  re¬ 
connaissance  of  the  line  B  front  that 
took  him  to  all  corps  and  divisions  ex¬ 
cept  the  ROK  Capital  Division  on  the 
east  coast,  whose  sector  was  quiet  and 
unthreatened  by  impending  enemy 
action.9 

By  evening  of  the  30th  he  was  back 
at  Eighth  Army  main  in  Taegu,  much 
disturbed  by  what  he  had  learned.  The 
Eighth  Army  was  clearly  a  dispirited 
command.  “I  could  sense  it  the  moment 
I  came  into  a  command  post ...  I  could 
read  it  in  the  faces  of .  .  .  leaders,  from 
sergeants  right  on  up  to  the  top.  They 
were  unresponsive,  reluctant  to  talk.  I 
had  to  drag  information  out  of  them. 
There  was  a  complete  absence  of  that 
alertness,  that  aggressiveness,  that  you 
find  in  troops  whose  spirit  is  high.”10 
The  attack  that  Ridgway  had  hoped 
would  be  possible  he  now  considered 
plainly  out  of  the  question.  He  also 
considered  it  imperative  to  strengthen 
the  Eighth  Army  front  if  his  forces  were 
to  hold  line  B.  Whether  he  had  time 
enough  to  do  so  was  questionable.  Ad¬ 
ditional  evidence  of  an  imminent  en¬ 
emy  offensive  had  appeared  as  Ridgway 
reconnoitered  the  front,  and  the  com¬ 
ing  New  Year  holiday  was  now  a  logical 
date  on  which  to  expect  the  opening 
assault.1 1 

Unit  dispositions  along  the  line  had 
changed  little  since  General  Walker 
succeeded  in  manning  it.  (Map  15) 
The  8213th  Army  Unit  (Eighth  Army 
Ranger  Company)  patrolled  Kanghwa 
Island  at  the  extreme  west  in  the  I 


Corps  sector.  Next  east,  the  Turkish 
brigade  overlooked  the  Han  River  estu¬ 
ary  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Kimpo 
peninsula.  Above  the  Han,  the  25th 
Division,  to  which  the  Turks  and  Rang¬ 
ers  were  attached,  straddled  Route  1 
along  the  lower  bank  of  the  Imjin  River, 
and  the  ROK  1st  Division  defended  the 
corps  right  from  positions  along  the 
Imjin  reaching  northeast  almost  to 
Route  33  in  the  Wonsan-Seoul  corridor. 
The  British  29th  Brigade  was  assem¬ 
bled  in  I  Corps  reserve  along  Route  1 
just  outside  Seoul.1" 

The  IX  Corps  lay  across  the  Wonsan- 
Seoul  corridoi  along  the  38th  parallel, 
the  ROK  6th  Division  astride  Route  33 
at  the  left,  the  24th  Division  across 
Route  3  at  the  right.  In  corps  reserve, 
the  British  27th  Brigade  was  assembled 
near  the  junction  of  Routes  33  and  3  at 
Uijongbu.  The  1st  Cavalry  Division, 
also  in  reserve,  retained  the  mission  as¬ 
signed  to  it  while  under  army  control 
of  blocking  the  Ch’unch’on-Seoul  road. 
Now  attached  to  the  cavalry  division 
were  the  Filipino  battalion  and  the 
Creek  Expeditionary  Force,  an  infan¬ 
try  battalion  that  had  reached  Korea 
on  8  December.1'* 

Near  the  38th  parallel  above  Ch’un- 
ch’on,  the  ROK  III  Corps  defended  a 
wide  sector  with  the  ROK  2d,  5th,  and 
8th  Divisions  on  line  and  the  ROK  7th 
Division  in  reserve.  In  the  narrow  ROK 
1 1  Corps  sector  next  east,  a  single  divi¬ 
sion,  the  ROK  3d,  continued  to  block 
Route  24  running  southwestward 
through  the  Hongch’on  River  valley. 
The  ROK  I  Corps  defended  a  gaping 


9  Ridgway, Soldier,  p.  204;  MS.  Ridgway, The  Korean 
War.  Issues  and  Policies,  op.  355-57. 

1(1  Ridgway,  Soldier,  p.  205. 

1 1  Ibid.,  p.  209;  Memo.  Ridgway  loi  duel  of  Staff, 
GHQ.  7  Jan  51,  copy  in  CMII. 


12 Situation  Oveilay,  Eighth  Aimy  G3  [ill,  27  Dec 
50;  Eighth  Ai  my  G3  Jnl.  28  Dec  50. 

"  ibid.,  ro.\,  "Intel -Allied  Co-operation  During 
Combat  Operations.” 
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The  Uijongbu  Area 


line  at  the  Eighth  Army  right,  with  the 
ROK  9th  Division  in  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  at  the  corps  left,  and  the  ROK 
Capital  Division  across  the  slopes  and 
coastal  road  at  the  eastern  anchor  of 
the  front.11 

Ridgway’s  main  reserve  for  strength¬ 
ening  the  front  was  the  X  Corps.  Other 
resources  present  or  scheduled  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  Korea  by  the  end  of  the  year 
were  exceedingly  few.  The  2d  Division, 
still  not  fully  recovered  from  its  late 
November  losses  but  now  reinforced  by 
the  Netherlands  and  French  battalions, 
was  centrally  located  at  Ch’ungju.  In 


,'1  Overlay.  Eighth  Armv  G3  Ini.  27  Dec 

50. 


the  west,  the  187th  Airborne  Regimen¬ 
tal  Combat  Team,  with  the  Thai  battal¬ 
ion  attached,  was  assembled  at  Suwon 
south  of  Seoul.  Outside  these  forces, 
the  only  available  unit  was  the  ROK 
11th  Division  currently  operating 
against  guerrillas  in  various  locations 
to  the  south.  The  2d  Battalion  of 
Canada’s  Princess  Patricia’s  Light 
Infantry  had  reached  Korea  in  mid- 
December  but  was  at  Miryang  in  the 
southeast  for  eight  weeks  of  training 
before  entering  battle.  Similarly,  the 
16th  New  Zealand  Field  Regiment,  ac¬ 
tually  an  artillery  battalion,  due  to  reach 
Korea  on  the  31st,  would  require  train¬ 
ing  before  it  moved  to  the  front.  The 
only  units  en  route  to  Korea  that  might 
be  able  to  move  forward  upon  arrival 
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were  two  U.S.  airborne  Ranger  com¬ 
panies,  the  2d  and  4th. 1:1 

Holding  against  the  threatening  en¬ 
emy  offensive,  Ridgway  judged,  rested 
on  committing  most  of  his  reserves 
early  and  on  revitalizing  the  spirit  of 
the  Eighth  Army.  By  the  time  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Taegu  on  the  30th  he  had 
taken  several  steps  toward  achieving 
both.10 

Restoring  the  Eighth  Army’s  morale 
and  confidence,  Ridgway  believed,  de¬ 
pended  mainly  on  improving  leader¬ 
ship  throughout  his  command,  but  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  start  “lopping 
off  heads.”  Before  he  would  relieve  any 
commander,  he  wanted  personally  to 
see  more  of  the  man  in  action,  to  know 
that  the  relief  would  not  damage  the 
unit  involved,  and,  indeed,  to  be  sure 
that  he  had  a  better  commander  avail¬ 
able.  For  the  time  being,  he  intended 
to  correct  deficiencies  by  working  “on 
and  through”  his  current  corps  and  di¬ 
vision  commanders.  One  deficiency  he 
had  noted  was  that  many  commanders 
conducted  operations  irom  command 
posts  far  behind  the  front.  To  correct 
this  practice,  he  ordered  “division  com¬ 
manders  to  be  up  with  their  forward 
battalions,  and  .  .  .  coi  ps  commanders 
up  with  the  regiment  that  was  in  the 
hottest  action.”'' 

He  saw  further  weaknesses  in  leader¬ 
ship  and  staff  work  in  the  intelligence 
briefings  he  received.  Confronted  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  first  briefings  with  a  map 


15  Eighth  Army  G3  Jills,  27-3 1  Dec  50;  Fox.  "Intel - 
Allied  Co-operation  During  Combat  Operations.” 

MS,  Ridgway.  The  Koican  Wat,  Issues  and  Poli¬ 
cies,  p.  358. 

17  Ltr,  Gen  Ridgway  to  Gen  J.  Lawton  Collins,  8  Jan 
51.  topy  in  CMH;  Interv,  Mossman,  Cat  toll,  and 
Miller  with  Riflewav  30  Nov  otv  Itiilvwav,  Ktddrer  nn 

200-07. 


whose  main  feature  was  “a  big  red 
goose  egg  . . .  with  ‘174,000’  scrawled 
in  the  middle  of  it,”  Ridgway  was 
astounded.  “Here  the  enemy  was  lean¬ 
ing  right  up  against  us,  but  we  did  not 
know  his  strength,  and  we  did  not  have 
his  location  pinpointed.”18  He  attrib¬ 
uted  such  imprecision  directly  to  the 
Eighth  Army’s  tendency  to  “look  over 
its  shoulder.”  As  a  result  of  this  ten¬ 
dency,  the  line  troops  had  not  main¬ 
tained  proper  contact  with  enemy 
forces  or  learned  enough  about  the  ter¬ 
rain  to  their  front.  He  promptly  re¬ 
buked  his  subordinates  for  failing  to 
meet  these  two  basic  combat  require¬ 
ments.  They  were  to  patrol  until  they 
had  defined  the  enemy’s  positions  and 
determined  the  strengths  of  units  op¬ 
posite  them,  and  he  warned  that  he 
“didn’t  want  to  ask  any  man  where  a 
trail  went  and  have  him  tell  me  he 
didn’t  know.”19 

Ridgway  did  receive  another  intelli¬ 
gence  report  that,  if  unacceptably 
imprecise,  was  more  than  a  “goose 
egg”  estimate  of  the  opposition.  The 
“174,000,”  Colonel  Tarkenton  ex¬ 
plained,  was  the  estimated  strength  of 
the  Chinese  XIII  Amy  Group.  The 
group’s  six  armies,  each  with  a  strength 
of  29,000,  were  either  along  the  Eighth 
Army  front  or  in  the  immediate  enemy 
rear  area.  Tarkenton  believed  three 
North  Korean  corps  totaling  65,800 
men  also  were  at  the  front  and  that  a 
fourth  was  approaching  it.'”0 

The  greatest  enemy  strength  seemed 
to  be  massed  opposite  the  Eighth 

l!<  Ridgway.  Soldier,  p.  205. 

1,1  Intel v,  Mossman,  Canoll,  and  Millet  with  Ridg¬ 
way,  30  Nov  56;  Ridgway,  Soldier,  p.  206. 

Eighth  Army  G2  SS  Rpl,  D"c  50,  Enemy  Situa- 
tion — special  for  *hc  Army  Coniiihuidcri 

Ridgway,  Soldier,  p.  209. 
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Army’s  west  central  sector,  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  tiie  main  enemy  attack  would 
come  through  the  Wonsan-Seoul  corri¬ 
dor  over  Routes  33  and  3.  A  strong 
secondary  attack  farther  east  also 
seemed  probable,  either  southwest  over 
the  Ch’unch’on-Seoul  axis  or  south 
through  Ch’unch’on  and  Wonju  via 
Route  29,  in  an  attempt  to  outflank  the 
I  and  IX  Corps  above  Seoul.21 

Two  recent  attacks  by  units  of  the 
North  Korean  II  and  V  Corps  opened 
as  Riclgway  reached  Korea,  supported 
Tar  ken  ton’s  prediction  of  a  strong  sec¬ 
ondary  effort  in  the  east.  Fourteen 
miles  northeast  of  Ch’unch’on,  two 
North  Korean  regiments  coming  front 
the  Hwach’on,  Reservoir  area  hit  the 
ROK  8th  Division  at  the  right  of  the 
ROK  III  Corps  and  gouged  a  mile- 
deep  salient  before  the  South  Koreans 
contained  the  attack.  Out  of  the  Inje 
area,  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of 
Ch’unch’on,  a  larger  force  believed  to 
include  a  division  and  a  reinforced  regi¬ 
ment  struck  southwestward  through  the 
ROK  9th  Division’s  flimsy  position  at 
the  left  of  the  ROK  I  Corps.  Entering 
the  rear  area  of  the  narrow  ROK  II 
Corps  sector,  the  attack  force  by  30 
December  established  a  strong  road¬ 
block  on  the  central  arterial,  Route 
29,  almost  twenty-five  miles  below 
Ch’unch’on.  By  extending  these  gains, 
especially  the  deeper  southwestward 
thrust  out  of  the  lnje  area,  North 
Korean  forces  conceivably  could  sever 
the  Eighth  Army’s  main  lines  of 
communication.22 


1  Ibid. 


highlit  At  *.ii)  G3jiiis,  27-31  Dec  50,  L»g»Uii  Ar 
G2  PIRs  167-172,  26-31  Dec  50. 
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Defensive  Preparations 

Committing  the  X  Corps 

Ridgway’s  first  tactical  move  was  to 
counter  this  threat  from  the  northeast, 
on  the  27th,  right  after  hearing  Ambas¬ 
sador  Muccio  give  his  evaluation  of  the 
tactical  situation,  Ridgway  ordered  part 
of  the  2d  Division  north  from  Ch’ungju 
into  the  North  Koreans’  projected  path. 
General  McClure  was  to  move  a  regi¬ 
mental  combat  team  twenty-five  miles 
north  to  Wonju,  from  where  it  could 
oppose  any  North  Korean  attempt  to 
advance  south  over  Route  29  or  west 
along  Route  20  and  where  it  could  pro¬ 
tect  a  vulnerable  link  of  the  central 
Pusan-Seoul  rail  line,  which  served  as 
an  Eighth  Army  supply  route.23 

McClure  was  in  the  process  of  mov¬ 
ing  the  23d  Infantry  and  the  French 
battalion  to  Wonju  on  the  29th  when 
the  North  Korean  attack  out  of  Inje 
carried  behind  the  ROK  II  Corps  far¬ 
ther  north.  Ridgway  consequently  or¬ 
dered  McClure  to  move  the  remainder 
of  his  division  to  Wonju  and  to  send 
one  regiment  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  that  town  to  Hongch’on  where  Route 
29  from  Ch’unch’on  and  Route  24  from 
the  northeast  intersected.  McClure 
complied  on  the  30th,  sending  the  23d 
Infantry  toward  Hongch’on  to  join  its 
South  Korean  namesake,  the  23d  Regi¬ 
ment  of  the  ROK  7th  Division.21 

Before  the  23d  Infantry  could  com¬ 
plete  its  move  above  Wonju,  the  North 


*’  MS,  Riclgway.  The  Korean  War.  Issues  and  Poli¬ 
cies.  p.  357;  Rad.  GX-201 78  KGOO,  CG  Eighth  Army 
to  CG  2d  Div,  27  Dev.  50. 
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Koreans  reported  by  the  ROK  III 
Corps  to  number  between  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  hundred  men,  blocked 
Route  29  six  miles  below  Hongch’on. 
The  23d’s  advance  became  a  clearing 
operation,  made  in  concert  with  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  ROK  23d  Regiment,  which 
moved  south  out  of  Hongch’on  and 
with  the  reserve  5th  Regiment  of  the 
ROK  3d  Division,  which  dropped  south 
from  Ch’unch’on  to  a  point  west  of  the 
North  Korean  position  and  then  struck 
eastward  against  it.  The  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  cleaned  out  most  of  the  roadblock 
on  the  31st.  The  battalion  of  the  ROK 
23d  Regiment  returned  to  Hongch’on 
while  the  ROK  5th  Regiment  and  the 
leading  battalion  of  the  23d  Infantry 
stayed  to  clear  the  remainder  of  the 
enemy  position.  The  balance  of  the  23d 
Infantry  was  strung  out  on  Route  29,  a 
battalion  at  Hoengsong  nine  miles  be¬ 
low  the  roadblock  site,  the  remainder 
still  in  Wonju  where  the  rest  of  the  2d 
Division  was  now  assembling.2” 

While  installing  the  2d  Division  in  the 
Hongch’on-Wonju  area  might  hold  off 
the  North  Koreans  currently  advanc¬ 
ing  from  the  northeast,  the  defensive 
weakness  in  the  three  South  Korean 
corps  sectors  left  open  the  li1'  ’ihood 
of  stronger,  more  effective  enemy  pene¬ 
trations.  Against  this  possibility,  Ridgway 
planned  to  reinforce  this  portion  of  the 
front,  much  as  General  Walker  had  de¬ 
cided  earlier,  by  setting  the  X  Corps  in 
the  Ch’unch’on  sector  now  held  by  the 
ROK  1 1 1  Corps  and  by  placing  the  bulk 
of  his  South  Korean  forces  along  a 
narrower,  more  solid  front  in  the  higher 

25  Eighth  Army  G3Jnl,  31  Dec  50;  Situation  Over¬ 
lay  with  Eight  It  At  my  G3  Jnl.  31  Dec  50;  Eighth  At  my 
I’OR  517.  31  Dec  50;  Raghlh  At  my  GS  Biiefing  for 
CG.  3 1  Dec  50 


mountains  and  coastal  slopes  to  the 
east.26 

Since  time  was  critical,  Ridgway  on 
28  December  pressed  General  Almond 
and  the  commander  of  the  2d  Logistical 
Command,  General  Garvin,  to  quicken 
the  readiness  preparations  of  the  1st 
Marine,  3d,  and  7th  Divisions.  The 
marines,  now  reattached  to  the  X  Corps, 
and  the  7th  Division  were  fully  assem¬ 
bled  but  were  still  refurbishing,  and  the 
3d  Division,  last  to  leave  Hungnam,  was 
not  yet  three-quarters  ashore.  The  ships 
carrying  General  Soule’s  remaining 
troops  were  in  Pusan  harbor,  however, 
and  following  Ridgway’s  29  December 
order  that  these  ships  be  unloaded  with¬ 
out  delay,  the  balance  of  the  3d  Divi¬ 
sion  was  ashore  and  en  route  to  the 
division’s  assembly  area  south  of  Kyongju 
by  nightfall  on  the  30th.27 

Since  it  was  nevertheless  obvious  that 
the  X  Corps  as  currently  constituted 
could  not  move  forward  for  some  time, 
Ridgway  on  the  29th  approved  plans 
developed  by  his  staff  for  adjusting 
Almond’s  order  of  battle  to  permit  ear¬ 
lier  commitment.  Under  these  plans  the 
X  Corps  headquarters  and  whichever 
of  Almond’s  present  divisions  com¬ 
pleted  its  preparations  first  would  move 
to  Wonju,  where  Almond  would  add 
the  2d  Division  and  possibly  one  ROK 
division  to  his  command  as  substitutes 
for  the  two  divisions  left  behind.  Even 
this  arrangement  would  take  time;  the 
estimate  for  moving  one  of  Almond’s 
current  divisions  from  its  southern  as- 


26  Eighth  At  my  G3  Ini,  28  Dec  50. 
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sembly  area  to  the  battle  zone  was  eight 
to  ten  days.  Once  forward,  the  X  Corps 
was  to  operate  with  the  initial  mission 
of  destroying  any  enemy  penetration 
of  the  South  Korean  front  above  it  and 
of  protecting  the  IX  Corps’  east  flank.28 

Ridgway  gave  Almond  detailed  in¬ 
structions  on  the  30th.  Havinc  learned 

u 

that  the  7th  Division  would  be  ready 
ahead  of  the  other  two  divisions,  he  di¬ 
rected  Almond  to  move  one  of  its  regi¬ 
ments  the  next  day  to  Chech’on,  twenty 
miles  below  Wonju,  where  Route  60 
and  a  mountain  road  coming  from  the 
east  and  northeast  joined  Route  29. 
When  Almond  could  get  the  remain¬ 
der  of  General  Barr’s  forces  forward, 
he  was  to  assemble  the  7th  near  the  2d 
so  that  both  divisions  could  be  deployed 
quickly  against  any  enemy  penetration 
from  the  direction  of  Ch’unch’on  and 
Inje  or  from  the  east  toward  Hoengsong 
and  Wonju.  Almond  subsequently  could 
expect  to  occupy  a  sector  of  the  front. 
In  the  meantime,  he  was  to  develop 
Route  29  southeastward  from  Wonju 
through  Chech’on,  Tanyang,  Yongju, 
and  Andong  as  the  main  X  Corps  sup¬ 
ply  route.29 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  Ridgway 
placed  the  1st  Marine  and  3d  Divi¬ 
sions  in  army  reserve.  When  fully  re¬ 
furbished,  the  marines  were  to  move 
from  Masari  to  an  east  coast  assembly 
in  the  Yongch’on-Kyongju-P’ohang- 
dong  area  and  prepare  to  occupy  block¬ 
ing  positions  wherever  needed  to  the 
north.  The  3d  Division  was  to  rcassem- 
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ble  in  the  west.  As  soon  as  General 
Soule  finished  reorganizing  and  re¬ 
equipping  his  forces  he  was  to  move 
them  into  the  P’yongt’aek-Ansong  area 
forty  miles  south  of  Seoul  and  prepare 
them  for  operations  in  either  the  I  or 
IX  Corps  sector.30 

Establishing  the  Seoul  Bridgehead 

While  reinforcing  the  South  Korean 
sector  of  the  front,  Ridgway  also  deep¬ 
ened  the  defense  of  Seoul.  After  con¬ 
ferences  with  General  Milburn  and 
General  Coulter  on  the  27th,  he  in¬ 
structed  them  to  organize  a  bridgehead 
above  Seoul  along  a  line  curving  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Han  west  of  Seoul 
through  a  point  just  below  Uijongbu  at 
the  junction  of  Routes  33  and  3  to  the 
north  and  back  to  the  Han  east  of  the 
city,  'fhe  bridgehead  would  be  deep 
enough  to  keep  the  Han  bridges  below 
Seoul  free  of  enemy  artillery  fire,  fhe 
position  therefore  would  be  suitable  for 
covering  a  general  withdrawal  below 
Seoul  that  might  accompany  or  follow 
the  occupation  of  the  bridgehead  line. 31 

Milburn  and  Coulter  each  were  to 
place  a  division  on  the  bridgehead  line 
if  the  expected  enemy  attack  forced 
them  to  vacate  their  line  B  positions. 
Ridgway  at  first  restricted  any  I  and  IX 


30  Rads.  GX  20295  KGOO  and  GX  20332  KGOO. 
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Corps  withdrawal  from  the  present 
front  to  his  own  personal  order.  But 
on  reconsidering  the  high  estimate  of 
Chinese  strength  opposite  the  two  corps, 
the  tendency  of  some  South  Korean 
units  to  break  under  pressure,  and  the 
demonstrated  Chinese  preference  for 
night  attacks,  he  realized  that  this  re¬ 
striction  could  create  a  costly  delay 
should  Milburn  and  Coulter  be  unable 
to  contact  him  promptly.  He  therefore 
authorized  the  two  corps  commanders 
to  withdraw  on  their  own  at  any  time 
they  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  but 
could  not  reach  him.32 

No  matter  who  gave  the  order, 
Ridgway  insisted  that  a  withdrawal  to 
the  bridgehead  be  more  than  a  mere 
move  from  one  line  to  another;  both 
corps  were  to  attack  enemy  forces  who 
followed.  The  terrain  could  accommo¬ 
date  this  tactic,  especially  in  the  Wonsan- 
Seoui  corridor  where  the  enemy  would 
be  obliged  to  use  routes  surrounded  by 
higher  ground.  Ridgway  expected 
Milburn  and  Coulter  to  leave  strong 
forces  of  infantry  and  armor  posted  in 
this  high  ground  as  the  two  corps  with¬ 
drew;  these  forces  would  strike  advanc¬ 
ing  enemy  units  and  disrupt  the  follow¬ 
up  before  they  themselves  moved  back 
to  the  bridgehead.33 

Ilidgway  Returns  to  Seoul 

In  smaller  steps  taken  before  the  year 
was  out,  Ridgway  attached  the  2d  Ranger 
Company  to  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  in 
the  west  and  the  4th  Ranger  Company 
to  the  7th  Division  in  the  cast.  Since  the 
2d  Division  was  operating  in  the  Wonju 
area  where  the  surrounding  mountains 
prohibited  armor,  he  ordered  McClure’s 

MS,  Ridgway.  The  Roman  Wai.  Issues  and  Poli¬ 
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72d  Tank  Battalion  to  the  west  for  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  IX  Corps,  which  might 
use  it  to  punish  an  enemy  advance  on 
Seoul.3'1 

Anticipating  an  opening  enemy  at¬ 
tack  toward  the  capital  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  Ridgway  returned  there  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  8 1st.3’’  According  to 
Colonel  Tarkenton’s  latest  intelligence 
estimate,  enem)  forces  were  fully  de¬ 
ployed.  In  the  west,  the  North  Korean 
I  Corps  straddled  Route  1  at  the  Imjin 
with  the  Chinese  50th  Army  concentrated 
just  behind  it;  the  39th  Army  had  spread 
out  near  the  Imjin  between  Routes  1 
and  33;  the  38lh  Army  sal  astride  Route 
33  below  Yonch’on  with  the  40th  Army 
assembled  to  its  rear;  and  the  66th  Army 
lay  across  Routes  3  and  17,  its  forces 
pointed  at  both  Uijongbu  and 
Ch’wuh’on,  with  the  42(1  Army  backing 
it  up  at  Kumhwa.31’ 

Farther  east,  the  full  North  Korean 
V  Corps,  previously  in  the  area  now 
occupied  by  the  66th  Army,  had  joined 
the  North  Korean  II  Corps  in  the  re¬ 
gion  between  and  below  Hwach’on  and 
Inje.  1  his  concentration,  the  expected 
arrival  o'  the  North  Korean  III  Corps 
in  the  same  area,  and  the  probability 
that  forces  from  the  Chinese  IX  Army 
Group  would  move  down  into  the  same 
region  from  Hungnam  represented,  in 
Tarkenton’s  estimation,  a  sufficient 
force  to  exploit  successfully  the  North 
Korean  gains  already  registered  in  the 
east.37 
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The  preponderance  of  enemy  foices 
above  Seoul  still  pointed  to  a  main  ef¬ 
fort  against  the  South  Korean  capital 
over  the  Uijongbu-Seout  axis.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  enemy  artillery  positions  sighted 
front  the  air  disclosed  a  large  number 
of  guns  generally  astride  an  extension 
of  the  I  and  IX  Corps  boundary,  all 
well  disposed  to  support  an  attack 
through  the  Wonsan-Seoul  corridor. 
Further,  aerial  observers  had  spotted 
an  enemy  buildup  of  bridging  materi¬ 
als  near  the  Imjin.  Prisoners  confirmed 
these  indications.  Several  revealed  that 
a  main  offensive  toward  Seoul  would 
open  on  the  night  of  3 1  December,  and 
an  officer  from  the  38th  Army  said  that 
the  offensive  would  begin  with  a  coor¬ 
dinated  attack  by  the  38th,  39th.  4()th. 
and  42d  Armies?* 

The  Opening  Enemy  Assaults 

Ridgway  had  judged  the  signs  cor¬ 
rectly.  As  he  flew  into  Seoul  and  visited 
the  western  front  by  jeep  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  31st,  vanguards  of  the 
116th  Division,  39th  Army,  moved  down 
to  the  Imjin  near  Korangp’o-ri  and 
forced  outposts  of  the  ROK  1st  Divi¬ 
sion  to  withdraw  below  the  river.  Be¬ 
hind  a  thirty-minute  artillery  prepara¬ 
tion,  forces  of  the  116th  then  crossed 
the  Imjin  just  after  full  dark  to  attack 
the  ROK  division's  main  defenses.39 

From  this  opening  at  the  I  Corps 
right,  the  XIII  Army  Group  commander 
broadened  his  attack  eastward.  Around 
midnight  units  of  the  1 16tli  Division  and 
of  the  1 13th  Division,  38th  Army,  struck 
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hard  at  the  ROK  6th  Division  on  the 
IX  Corps  left  while  the  114th  Division, 
38th  Army,  opened  smaller,  intermittent 
assaults  against  the  24th  Division  at  the 
IX  Corps  right.  Two  hours  later  the 
66th  Army  sent  forces  against  the  ROK 
5th  Division  in  the  center  of  '.he  ROK 
III  Corps  sector  and  near  0500  hit  the 
ROK  2d  Division  at  the  ROK  III  Corps 
left.10 

In  grand  tactics,  the  Chinese  New 
Year’s  offensive,  or  Third  Phase  Offen¬ 
sive  as  the  Chinese  called  it,  resembled 
their  previous  effort,  strong  forces  push¬ 
ing  a  main  attack  in  the  west  while  other 
forces  threatened  envelopment  in  the 
east.  The  hard  jolts  of  the  38th  and  39th 
Amies  against  t  he  1  and  IX  Corps  aimed 
the  main  Chinese  effort  generally  south 
astride  Route  33  toward  Seoul.  The 
66th  Army's  attacks  against  the  ROK  1 1 1 
Corps  farther  east  widened  the  Chinese 
advance  to  a  front  of  forty-five  miles 
but  were  pointed  mainly  at  Kap’yong, 
thirt  y-five  miles  northeast,  of  Seoul  and 
twelve  miles  west  of  Ch’tmch’on.  Sei¬ 
zure  of  Kap’yong,  situated  as  it  was  on 
the  Ch’unch’on-Seoul  road,  could  be 
the  beginning  of  a  flanking  movement 
against  Seoul  or  the  start  of  a  deeper 
sweep  to  envelop  the  city.  It  also  posed 
the  danger  of  envelopment  to  the  South 
Korean  forces  defending  Ch’ttnch’on, 
forces  whose  positions  already  were 
threatened  by  the  deep  North  Korean 
salient  in  the  Hongch’on  area.’" 

1’he  38tli  and  39th  Armies  reinforced 
the  main  drive  during  the  night  but 
kept  it  massed  near  the  I  -  IX  Corps 
boundary.  The  25th  Division  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  I  Corps  was  not  touched, 
and  attacks  against  the  24th  Division 
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on  the  IX  Corps  right,  though  numer¬ 
ous,  remained  small  and  ineffective.  Ei¬ 
ther  by  a  decision  to  single  out  the  inte¬ 
rior  ROK  1st  and  6th  Divisions  or  by 
the  coincidence  of  their  adjoining  posi¬ 
tions  athwart  Route  33,  the  Chinese 
concentrated  on  wedging  through  the 
South  Koreans,  particularly  the  1st 
Division.'12 

The  reinforced  night  attack  of  the 
1 16th  Division  against  the  ROK  1st  Divi¬ 
sion  shoved  the  12th  Regiment  out  of 
position  on  the  division  right  and  sent 
its  troops  streaming  to  the  rear.  Gen¬ 
eral  Paik  tried  to  refill  the  vacated  sec¬ 
tor  with  his  reserve  15th  Regiment,  but 
that  regiment  and  the  1 1th  on  the  divi¬ 
sion  left  were  hit  hard  and  forced  back 
to  the  south  and  west,  leaving  much 
ground  open  to  Chinese  exploitation. 
The  ROK  6th  Division  fared  better,  giv¬ 
ing  little  ground  to  the  1  16th  and  1  13tli 
Divisions,  but  by  daylight  faced  a  threat 
of  entrapment,  posed  to  some  extent 
by  enemy  groups  who  managed  to  work 
into  its  rear  area  but  posed  most  seri¬ 
ously  by  those  forces  of  the  116th  cut¬ 
ting  deep  through  the  ROK  1st  Divi¬ 
sion  to  its  left.'13 

The  deepest  point  of  Chinese  pene¬ 
tration  by  daylight  on  1  January  had 
been  marked  by  Battery  C  of  the  U.S. 
9th  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  which  had 
been  supporting  the  ROK  1st  Division 
from  positions  behind  the  12th  Regi¬ 
ment.  When  the  battery  withdrew  after 
the  12th  abandoned  its  position,  the  ar¬ 
tillery  column  was  caught  in  an  ambush 
about  eight  miles  south  of  the  Imjin 
and  lost  four  155-mm.  howitzers  be- 


12  Highlit  Army  G3Jnl.  1  Jan  51:  Eighth  Army  l’IR 
1 73.  I  Jan  51:  1  Coi  ps  G3  J  nl,  I  Jan  5 1 ;  1  Coi  ps  i’OR 
332.  1  >:••>  51:  !X  Or”?  I’OR  2‘vl. !  >:•■*  5! :  IX  Or*« 
1’IR  07.  I  Jan  51. 

11  Ibid. ' 


fore  it  could  escape  the  trap.  From  this 
point  the  edges  of  the  V-shaped  enemy 
salient  driven  into  the  right  half  of  the 
ROK  1st  Division  sector  traced  second¬ 
ary  Route  5Y  northwestward  to  the 
Imjin  through  the  middle  of  General 
Paik’s  sector  and  traced  secondary  Route 
1 1  northward,  not  far  west  of  the  I-IX 
Corps  boundary.1'1 

From  reports  reaching  Eighth  Army 
headquarters  through  the  night,  Gen¬ 
eral  Ridgway  suspected  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  advance  toward  Seoul  was  fast  be¬ 
coming  more  than  the  I  and  IX  Corps 
could  handle.  No  more  than  three  Chi¬ 
nese  divisions  so  far  had  been  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  assault  in  the  west,  but  the 
Chinese,  in  all  logic,  would  exploit  their 
gains  in  the  ROK  1st  Division  sector 
and  could  commit  additional  divisions 
with  no  great  delay.  A  paucity  of  re¬ 
ports  left  Ridgway  somewhat  in  the 
dark  about  what  was  happening  in  the 
South  Korean  sectors  farther  east.  Al¬ 
though  American  advisers,  the  main 
sources  of  information  on  ROK  Army 
operations,  were  at  the  principal  South 
Korean  headquarters,  breakdowns  in 
communication  between  front  line  and 
headquarters  seemed  to  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  ROK  units. 
Ridgway  nevertheless  was  aware  that 
Chinese  forces  had  hit  the  ROK  III 
Corps,  a  portent  that  made  the  I  and 
IX  Corps  positions  even  less  tenable.1  ’ 

By  the  time  Ridgway  started  north 
out  of  Seoul  near  dawn  on  New  Year’s 
Day  toward  the  sectors  of  the  ROK  1st 
and  6th  Divisions,  he  had  few  doubts 
that  he  would  have  to  withdraw  from 
line  B.  His  concern  heightened  to  alarm 
a  few  miles  north  when  he  met  trucks 


“  Ibid. 

,r>  Ibid.:  Ridgway  .Soldier,  p.  210. 
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packed  with  South  Korean  troops.  No 
weapons  other  than  a  few  rifles  were  in 
sight.  He  sensed  immediately  that  the 
South  Koreans  were  running  and 
jumped  from  his  jeep  to  wave  the  trucks 
to  a  halt.  But  he  “might  as  well  had 
tried  to  stop  the  flow  of  the  Han.”  The 
most  lie  could  do  was  order  straggler 
points  established  where  retreating 
troops  could  be  stopped  and  reassem¬ 
bled.'16 

The  episode  on  the  road,  as  Ridgway 
discovered  when  he  visited  the  I  and 
IX  Corps  headquarters  before  noon, 
had  not  signaled  the  collapse  of  the  two 
ROK  divisions.  The  bulk  of  both  was 
still  forward,  and  both  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  erect  defenses  along  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  Chinese  penetration.  Gen¬ 
eral  Paik  was  setting  his  1 1th  and  15th 
Regiments  across  hills  overlooking  Route 
5Y  along  the  southwestern  shoulder,  a 
small  part  of  the  15th  stood  below  the 
point  of  the  wedge,  and  about  half  the 
12th  Regiment  was  now  loosely  assem¬ 
bled  some  two  miles  below  the  deepest 
penetration.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
salient,  Brig.  Gen.  Chang  Do  Yong, 
commander  of  the  ROK  6th  Division, 
was  moving  his  reserve  2d  Regiment 
into  position  along  Route  33  to  refuse 
his  left  flank.  Rearward  along  this  long 
open  flank,  General  Coulter  had  or¬ 
dered  the  British  27th  Brigade  from 
Uijongbu  into  blocking  positions  near 
Tokchong,  eight  miles  north,  where  a 
road  coming  southeastward  out  of  the 
area  invested  by  Chinese  joined  Route 
33/,t 

General  Milburn,  Ridgway  learned, 
had  started  the  British  29th  Brigade 

Ridgway,  Soldier,  p.  210. 

17  Right h  Armv  G3  Jnl.  I  Jail  51:1  Coi ps  I’OR  333. 
I  Jan  51,  IX  Corps  G3  Jnl.  I  Jan  51;  IX  Coips  I’OR 
294,  1  Jan  51. 


up  Route  1  from  Seoul  toward  a  for¬ 
ward  assembly  behind  the  25th  Division. 
From  there  the  British  were  to  attack 
northeast  into  the  flank  of  the  enemy 
salient.  Ridgway  discouraged  this  move, 
believing  a  counterattack  to  have  any 
chance  at  all  would  require  at  least  a 
full  American  division.  But  such  a  com¬ 
mitment  seemed  neither  wise  nor  feasi¬ 
ble.  The  two  nearest  U.S.  divisions  were 
the  25th  and  24th.  The  25th,  though 
still  not  directly  involved  except  for  hav¬ 
ing  received  mortar  and  artillery  fire, 
was  the  only  unit  standing  before  the 
North  Korean  I  Corps  and  the  Chinese 
50th  Army.  The  24th  on  the  opposite 
flank  had  been  hit  hard  after  daylight, 
apparently  by  all  three  regiments  of  the 
1 14th  Division,  and  had  backed  away  to 
positions  two  miles  south.  Even  if  one 
of  these  divisions  were  to  be  used, 
Ridgway  saw  no  way,  in  view  of  their 
dispositions  on  the  flanks,  that  a  coun¬ 
terattack  could  be  started  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours.  Such  an  effort,  he 
judged,  would  be  too  late  since  the  Chi¬ 
nese  were  not  only  maintaining  strong 
pressure  but,  according  to  early  morn¬ 
ing  air  reports  of  heavy  troop  move¬ 
ments  down  Route  33  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ch’orwon,  also  were  showing 
clear  signs  of  further  reinforcing  their 
advance.18 

From  additional  reports  reaching 
Ridgway  by  noon  of  the  1st,  he  now 
knew  that  the  ROK  III  Corps  had  been 
under  attack  since  early  morning,  that 
the  ROK  2d  and  5th  Divisions  at  the 
corps  left  and  center  had  received  the 
attacks,  and  that  the  heaviest  assaults 

18  Eighth  Army  G3  Jnl,  1  Jan  51;  Msg.  03  I  Corps 
to G3  IX  Corps,  in  IX  Corps G3  Jnl.  1  Jan  51;  I  Coips 
I’OR  333.  I  Jan  51;  IX  Coips' I’OR ’291.  1  Jan  51; 
Ridgway,  Memo  lor  CotS  GHQ.  7  Jan  51,  copy  in 
C.MII. 
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had  hit  the  5th.  While  these  reports  still 
gave  Ridgway  scant  information,  they 
made  plain  that  the  Chinese  were  mov¬ 
ing  on  a  broad  front  and  pointed  out 
more  sharply  the  possibility  of  a  flank¬ 
ing  or  enveloping  move  against  Seoul. 
From  this  clearer  picture  of  the 
Ch’unch’on  sector  and  the  circumstances 
facing  the  I  and  IX  Corps  in  the  west, 
Ridgway  was  fully  convinced  that  the 
wisest  moves  were  to  withdraw  the  lat¬ 
ter  two  corps  to  the  Seoul  bridgehead 
and  to  pull  all  South  Korean  forces  in 


the  east  to  line  C.  Although  having  to 
call  a  withdrawal  only  six  days  after  he 
had  taken  command  of  the  Eighth  Army 
was  disappointing  and  was  certainly 
contrary  to  his  original  intention  of  at¬ 
tacking  or  at  least  standing  fast,  he  gave 
General  Milburn  and  General  Coulter 
withdrawal  orders  at  noon.'19 


,,J  Eighth  Army  G3  Jnl.  I  Jan  51;  Rad.  GX  10023 
KCG.  CG  Eighth  Army  to  CINCFE.  2  Jan  51:  I.tr. 
Ridgway  to  Collins,  8  Jan  51. 


CHAPTER  X 


Withdrawal  From  Seoul 


Out  of  concern  for  the  Eighth  Army’s 
lack  of  spirit  and  out  of  conviction  that 
recovery  depended  largely  on  im¬ 
proved  leadership,  General  Riclgway 
in  his  noontime  withdrawal  orders  to 
Milburn  and  Coulter  on  1  January  em¬ 
phasized  their  responsibility  to  conduct 
strong  delaying  actions.  In  particular, 
he  wanted  them  to  withdraw  in  day¬ 
light  so  that  they  could  add  air  support 
to  their  attacks  against  enemy  troops 
who  followed  the  I  and  IX  Corps  to  the 
Seoul  bridgehead.1 

He  repeated  these  instructions  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  and  ordered  the 
three  South  Korean  corps  to  withdraw. 
The  ROK  III  and  I  Corps  were  to  oc¬ 
cupy  line  C  from  the  junction  of 
the  Pukhan  and  Han  rivers  eastward 
through  Hongch’on  to  Wonp’o-ri  on 
the  coast.  As  a  preliminary  to  consoli¬ 
dating  South  Korean  forces  in  a  nar¬ 
rower  sector  in  the  east  and  to  commit¬ 
ting  the  X  Corps  in  the  central  region, 
ROK  II  Corps  headquarters  was  to  re¬ 
lease  its  single  division  temporarily  to 
ROK  Army  control  and  leave  the  front 
to  help  with  rear  area  security.  The 
X  Corps,  whose  command  group  was 
moving  northward  from  Kyongju  more 
slowly  than  anticipated,  was  now  ex¬ 
pected  to  establish  a  command  post  at 
Ch’ungju  and  take  control  of  the  2d 
Division  by  evening  of  the  2d.2 

1  Ijr.  Ridgway  lo  Collins.  8  Jan  51. 

•  Rad.  GX-1—18  KGOO,  CG  Eighth  Aimy  to  C/S 


Since  falling  back  to  the  bridgehead 
and  line  C  would  endanger  the  for- 
wardmost  army  supply  points,  Ridgway 
ordered  the  evacuation  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  located  between  lines  C  and  D, 
including  the  Inch’on  port  complex. 
Though  Inch’on  was  a  major  installa¬ 
tion,  the  gradual  reduction  of  its  slocks, 
under  way  since  the  Eighth  Army  with¬ 
drew  below  Pyongyang,  would  simplify 
its  closing.3 


To  the  Seoul  Bridgehead 

General  Milburn  started  his  moves 
in  midafternoon  on  the  1st,  holding  the 
ROK  1st  Division  forward  as  cover 
while  setting  the  25th  Division  and  Brit¬ 
ish  29th  Brigade  in  the  western  and 
eastern  halves  of  his  bridgehead  sector. 
He  also  withdrew  the  Rangers  and 
Turks  from  Kanglnva  Island  and  the 
blunt  end  of  the  Kimpo  peninsula  into 
positions  just  northwest  of  Kimpo  air¬ 
field.  'Phis  move  extended  the  I  Corps 
arc  below  the  Han  off  the  left  flank  of 
the  25th  Division  but  did  not  uncover 
Inch’on.'1 


(OKA  et  til.,  I  Jail  51;  Kigluh  Annv  G3  Briefing  foi 
::G.  1  Jan  51;  Rad.  AG  IN  I  1626-B.  CG  X  Corps  lo 
X.  Eighth  Army.  2  Jan  51. 

1  Eigliih  Ai  ms  Admin  O  32,  I  Jan  5 1 ;  3d  Log  Comd 
iomd  Rpi.Jan  51. 

1  high  h  A i  iiiv  (13  Jul.  I  Jan  51;  1  Coips  Comd  Rpl. 
»ar,  Jan  51;  I  Corps  G3  Jn«.  Son;,  t  [an  . > ! .  Courier 
dsg.CC  I  Coi  ps  lo  CG25lh  Divci  at.  01  MOO  Jan  51: 
J5di  Div  Comd  Rpt.  Nar.  Jail  51. 
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The  British  brigade,  having  moved 
north  under  Milburn’s  previous  order 
to  counterattack,  needed  only  to  march 
east  to  reach  its  bridgehead  position, 
which  it  occupied  by  1800. 5  Taking 
longer  to  make  a  covered  withdrawal 
from  line  B,  although  without  enemy 
contact,  the  25th  Division  was  fully  de¬ 
ployed  at  the  bridgehead  by  midnight 
after  establishing  outposts  astride 
Route  1  some  three  miles  above  its  main 
position.6 

Milburn  inadvertently  collided  with 
Ridgway  by  ordering  General  Kean  and 
the  British  brigade  commander,  Briga¬ 
dier  Thomas  Brodie,  to  defend  the 
bridgehead  “at  all  costs.”  Ridgway 
claimed  such  an  order  as  his  preroga¬ 
tive.  Milburn’s  directive  also  ran  some¬ 
what  counter  to  what  Ridgway  consid¬ 
ered  an  important  step  in  restoring 
confidence  among  the  rank  and  file, 
that  of  assuring  them  that  their  safety 
was  an  immediate  concern  of  their  com¬ 
manders.  He  expected  his  command  to 
fight  hard,  but  he  also  was  doing 
“everything  I  could  think  of  to  impress 
upon  the  Corps  and  Division  Com¬ 
manders  that  no  unit  was  to  be  left  to 
be  overwhelmed  and  destroyed;  that 
any  units  that  are  cut  off  will  not  be 
abandoned,  but  will  be  fought  for  un- 


’’  Bi igadier  Thomas  Biodie,  (he  biigadc  com¬ 
mander,  noted  in  his  ordei  of  the  day  that  this  was 
the  brigade’s  fit  si  appeal  ance  at  '.lie  ft  out  since  its 
arttval  m  Kotea.  “At  last  after  weeks  of  frustration  we 
have  nothing  between  us  and  (lie  Chinese.  I  have  no 
intention  that  'his  Bt igade  Croup  will  tetite  before 
the  enemy  unless  otdeied  by  higher  authority  in  or¬ 
der  to  confotm  with  general  movement.  If  you  meet 
him  you  are  to  knock  hell  out  of  him  with  evet  ythmg 
you  have  got  You  are  only  to  give  gtound  on  my 
oidets."  Older  of  the  Day,  Biig  Thomas  Brodie,  Com¬ 
manding  29  Independent  Infantry  Bt  igade  Group,  1 
Jan  51,  copy  in  I  Corps  03  Jill,  1  Jan  51. 

"  I  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Nar.Jan  51;  I  Coips  G3)nl,  I 
Jan  51;  25th  Div  Comd  Rpt,  Nar.Jan  51. 


less  it  is  clear  that  their  relief  will  result 
by  [iic]  the  loss  of  equal  or  greater 
numbers.”  Ridgway,  in  any  case,  had 
not  designed  the  Seoul  bridgehead  as  a 
last-stop  position,  and  he  counter¬ 
manded  Milburn’s  instructions." 

Milburn  had  ordered  the  ROK  1st 
Division  to  wait  until  daylight  on  the 
2d  to  withdraw.  On  the  way  back  Gen¬ 
eral  Paik  was  to  drop  off  a  regiment  to 
reinforce  the  British  brigade  at  the 
bridgehead,  then  take  his  remaining 
forces  into  defenses  along  the  lower 
bank  of  the  Han  directly  beneath  Seoul. 
Through  the  afternoon  of  the  1st, 
Paik’s  forces  received  several  heavy  at¬ 
tacks  and  backed  off  about  three  miles 
to  the  southwest  as  the  Chinese  began 
to  widen  their  wedge.  After  a  lull  last¬ 
ing  almost  to  midnight,  the  Chinese 
again  tested  Paik’s  position,  pushing 
light  forces  south  against  a  battalion  of 
the  15th  Regiment  at  the  point  of  the 
salient.  'Phis  push  proved  preliminary 
to  a  hard  attack  at  0300  that  sliced 
through  the  battalion  and  carried  the 
Chinese  two  miles  south  before  its  im¬ 
petus  faded.8 

Though  still  engaged  at  daylight, 
the  South  Koreans  had  not  given  any 
more  ground.  Paik  broke  contact  by 
regiment,  sending  each  southwest  to 
Pongilch’on-ni  on  Route  1  where  Mil¬ 
burn  had  assembled  trucks  to  carry 
Paik’s  forces  the  remaining  distance 
south.  By  midnight  the  1 1th  Regiment 
joined  the  British,  and  the  remainder 


7  Gout ict  Msg.  CG  I  Corps  to  CG  25th  Div  et  ill., 
01 1400  Jan  51;  Kighth  At  my  G3  Jnl,  Sum.  I  Jan  51; 
MS.  Ridgway,  The  Koiean  Win,  Issues  and  Polities, 
p.  368. 

8  Counci  Msg,  CG  I  Coips  to  CG  25th  Div  et  at, 
01  M00  Jan  51 ;  Msg,  CG  I  Coips  to  CG  20th  Brit  Biig 
and  CG  1st  ROK  Inf  Div,  011630  Jan  51;  I  Corps 
PORs  333  and  334,  1  Jan  5 1 ;  I  Coi  ps  G3  Jni.  2  Jan  5  i 
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of  the  division  was  spreading  out  to  oc¬ 
cupy  its  river  position  below  Seoul.9 

In  the  IX  Corps  sector,  General 
Coulter  planned  to  withdraw  to  the 
bridgehead  in  two  steps:  to  line  Wolf,  a 
delaying  position  fifteen  miles  below 
line  B,  then  to  the  bridgehead  itself  an¬ 
other  eight  miles  south.  He  opened  the 
first  step  at  1400  on  the  1st,  leaving  the 
move  below  the  Wolf  line  to  be  taken 
when  mutually  agreed  by  the  24th  and 
ROK  6th  Division  commanders.  He  di¬ 
rected  the  24th  Division,  reinforced  by 
the  7th  Regiment  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division,  to  man  the  bridgehead  line 
and  the  ROK  6th  Division  and  remain¬ 
der  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  to  oc¬ 
cupy  line  C  along  the  lower  bank  of  the 
Han  eastward  from  a  point  opposite 
the  right  flank  of  the  bridgehead.10 

Left  to  their  own  devices,  General 
Church  and  General  Chang  planned 
no  stay  at  the  Wolf  line  except  that 
Church  would  leave  two  battalions 
there  to  help  cover  both  divisions.  They 
also  would  have  cover  on  the  vulnera¬ 
ble  west  flank  from  the  British  27th 
Brigade  now  in  position  just  below 
Tokchong  near  the  west  end  of  line 
Wolf.11 

Each  division  protected  its  own  ini¬ 
tial  withdrawal.  The  24th,  in  a  column 
of  regiments  with  the  covering  forces 
falling  in  at  the  tail  end,  moved  with¬ 
out  contact  down  Route  3  to  Uijongbu 
at  the  left  anchor  of  the  corps  bridge¬ 
head  position.  Behind  the  two  battal¬ 
ions  left  at  the  Wolf  line  Church’s  three 

I  Corps  PORs  335  ami  330,  2  Jan  51;  I  Corps  G3 
Jill,  2  Jan  51. 

10  IX  Corps  Cornel  Rpt.  Nar,  jar.  51,  IX  Corps  Opn 
Plan  0, 29  Dec  50;  Change  1  to  '  X  Corps  Opn  Plan  6. 
29  Dec  50;  IX  Corps  Opn  Dir  20,  1  Jan  51. 

11  !X  Corn*  Conn!  Rpt  Nar.  Ian  51:  Eighth  Army 
G3  Jnl,  1  Jan  5);  IX  Coips  POR  294,  1  Jan  51;  24th 
Div  Coniti  Rpt,  Nar,  Jan  5 1 . 


regiments  manned  bridgehead  sectors 
before  midnight,  tying  in  with  the  at¬ 
tached  7th  Cavalry,  which  earlier  had 
occupied  the  southeastern  end  of  the 
bridgehead.12 

In  taking  the  ROK  6th  Division 
off  line  B,  General  Chang  originally 
planned  to  move  cross-country  to  Tok¬ 
chong,  then  use  Route  33  to  pass  be¬ 
hind  the  British  27th  Brigade  and 
complete  his  move.  But  before  the  divi¬ 
sion  got  under  way,  Chinese  forces 
pushed  out  of  the  salient  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  ROK  1st  Division  area  and  occu¬ 
pied  Tokchong.  To  avoid  having  to 
fight  through  the  town,  Chang  elected 
to  withdraw  cross-country  all  the  way. 13 

Unlike  the  24th  Division’s  easy  de¬ 
parture  from  line  B,  the  2d  Regiment 
covering  the  remainder  of  the  ROK  6th 
from  positions  facing  both  north  and 
west  close  by  the  division  and  corps 
left  boundary  suffered  heavy  casualties 
from  hard  attacks  by  Chinese  coming 
out  of  the  ROK  1st  Division  area  and 
down  Route  33.  A  prisoner  taken  from 
a  group  advancing  along  Route  33  iden¬ 
tifier!  his  unit  as  the  118th  Division, 
40th  Amy,  apparently  the  force  sighted 
earlier  in  the  day  moving  south  from 
Ch’orwon.1'1 

After  breaking  contact,  the  2d  Regi¬ 
ment,  like  the  remainder  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  that  had  started  south  through  the 
hills  before  it,  ran  into  small  groups  of 
Chinese  who  previously  had  infiltrated 
the  division’s  lines.  For  reasons  that 
never  became  entirely  clear,  but  proba¬ 
bly  because  of  these  encounters  and  the 
difficulties  of  moving  cross-country,  the 

12  IX  Coips  G3  Msg  File,  Jan  51;  24th  Div  Goind 
Rpt,  Nar.  Jan  51. 
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division  broke  up  into  disorganized 
groups  before  it  reached  the  Wolf  line. 
By  dark  General  Chang  had  lost  all  con¬ 
trol  of  his  forces.15 

To  assist  the  withdrawal,  Coulter 
had  established  an  entrucking  point  on 
Route  33  about  three  miles  north  of 
Seoul  where  Chang’s  forces  were  to  be 
directed  for  motor  lift  to  their  line  C 
position.  By  daylight  on  the  3d  only 
the  equivalent  of  four  battalions  had 
assembled  at  that  point.  General  Chang 
used  a  IX  Corps  plane  to  search  for  his 
troops  during  the  morning,  and  addi¬ 
tional  entrucking  points  were  set  up  to 
accelerate  the  movement  of  troops  as 
they  filtered  south.  About  ninety  truck- 
loads  were  carried  south  of  the  Han 
through  the  day,  but  the  head  count, 
even  at  0900  on  3  January,  stood 
at  only  six  thousand,  or  about  half 
the  division’s  original  strength;  of 
these,  only  twenty-five  hundred  were 
infantry.11’ 

As  the  disorganization  of  the  ROK 
6th  Division  became  apparent,  Coulter 
ordered  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  to 
spread  out  into  the  line  C  sector  pre¬ 
viously  assigned  to  Chang.  Since 
Coulter  had  given  the  7th  Cavalry  to 
the  24th  Division  and  also  had  taken 
the  bulk  of  the  5th  Cavalry  to  reconsti¬ 
tute  a  corps  reserve  after  moving  the 
British  27th  Brigade  to  Tokchong,  Gen¬ 
eral  Gay  had  to  stretch  his  remaining 
forces  thin  to  covet  the  two  division 
sectors. 1 7 

Meanwhile,  between  1700  and  2130 
on  the  1st,  the  British  27th  Brigade  had 
driven  off  three  small  Chinese  groups 
at  its  Tokchong  position.  But  without 

r'  IX  Corps  03  Msg  File,  Jan  51. 
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further  encounter  the  brigade  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Church’s  two  covering  battalions 
withdrew  from  the  Wolf  line  before 
midnight,  the  battalions  rejoining  their 
regiments  while  the  British  assembled 
near  the  northeastern  limits  of  Seoul  as 
a  reserve  for  the  fully  committed  24th 
Division.18 

Thu  Outlook,  2  January 

On  the  2d,  as  the  ROK  1st  and  6th 
Divisions  made  their  way  back  to  Seoul 
and  as  the  remainder  of  the  I  and  IX 
Corps  settled  more  solidly  into  their 
bridgehead  and  line  C  positions,  the 
deepest  known  point  of  Chinese  ad¬ 
vance  had  been  marked  by  the  previ¬ 
ous  night’s  engagements  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  at  Tokchong.  Chinese  forces  were 
at  least  within  nine  miles  of  the  bridge¬ 
head  and  probably  nearer.  In  view  of 
the  rate  of  advance  the  Chinese  had 
sustained  so  far,  attacks  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  bridgehead  on  the  3d. 

The  next  attacks  probably  would  be 
stronger  than  those  at  line  B.  Four  divi¬ 
sions  now  had  been  identified  in  the  I 
and  IX  Corps  sectors,  and  a  fifth  had 
hit  the  ROK  5th  Division  in  the  ROK 
III  Corps  sector.  These  five,  while 
not  a  great  number,  represented  four 
armies,  the  38tli,  39th,  40th,  and  66th. 
These  armies  could,  and  very  likely 
would,  commit  additional  divisions. 
Moreover,  the  50th  Amy ,  known  to  be 
in  the  Kaesong  area,  could  easily  join 
the  offensive  by  moving  on  Seoul  via 
Route  1,  and  the  42d  Army,  concen¬ 
trated  near  Kumliwa,  could  advance 
toward  Seoul  over  Route  3  or  south 


18  IX  Corps  G3  Msg  File,  Jan  51:  IX  Corps  Cornel 
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toward  Kap’yong  and  Ch’unch’on. 
The  Seoul  bridgehead  was,  at  best, 
precarious.19 

Further  testimony  on  just  how  pre¬ 
carious  the  position  was  came  from  en¬ 
gineers  on  duty  at  the  Han  bridges  who 
reported  on  the  2d  that  the  river  was 
frozen  solid  enough  to  support  foot 
traffic,  as  evidenced  by  Korean  civil¬ 
ians  leaving  the  Seoul  area.  The  forces 
above  the  city  faced  not  only  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  strong  frontal  attacks  and  the 
chance  of  being  enveloped  by  enemy 
forces  to  the  east  but  also  the  possibility 
of  being  trapped  by  enemy  forces  cross¬ 
ing  the  ice  just  outside  the  flanks  of  the 
bridgehead.'0 

Civilians  moving  in  large  numbers  to¬ 
ward  the  bridgehead  from  the  area  just 
vacated  as  well  as  south  out  of  the  Seoul 
area  posed  additional  dangers.  Enemy 
forces  could  use  the  civilian  movement 
toward  the  bridgehead  as  cover  for 
their  own  advance,  and,  to  the  rear, 
any  mass  milling  on  the  main  lines  of 
communication  could  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  troop  and  supply  movements. 
Ridgway  consequently  issued  instruc¬ 
tions  on  2  January  that  refugees  were 
not  to  be  permitted  to  pass  through  a 
forward  position  and  that  those  mov¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Seoul-Inch’on  area  were 
to  be  levered  away  from  Route  1  to 
lesser  roads  on  either  side.21 

By  nightfall  on  the  2d  Ridgway  com¬ 
pleted  or  started  several  other  moves 
to  strengthen  his  position  in  the  west. 
The  Thailand  battalion,  previously  with 
the  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Com¬ 
bat  Team  at  Suwon,  joined  the  British 
29th  Brigade  in  the  bridgehead.  En 

1,1  Eighth  Annv  PIR  174,  2  Jan  51. 
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route  from  Kyongju  in  the  far  south¬ 
east  were  the  X  Corps’  92d  and  96th 
Field  Artillery  Battalions.  Reasoning 
that  General  Almond’s  artillery  could 
best  be  used  against  the  main  enemy 
effort,  Ridgway  had  ordered  the  two 
battalions  forward  in  the  west;  they 
were  to  be  divided  between  the  I  and 
IX  Corps.  He  also  ordered  the  3d  Divi¬ 
sion  to  move  two  regiments  and  a  com¬ 
mand  group  to  the  Ansong-P’yongt’aek 
region  on  4  January  and  to  bring  its 
remaining  units  forward  as  soon  as  it 
became  possible  to  transport  them.  All 
but  one  company  of  the  72d  Tank 
Battalion,  previously  taken  from  the  2d 
Division,  now  had  joined  the  IX  Corps 
and  been  attached  to  the  24th  Division. 
The  remaining  company  was  en  route 
to  Suwon  to  join  the  187th  Airborne 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  which 
Ridgway  had  alerted  for  counterattacks, 
particularly  in  the  Yangp’yong  and 
Yoju  areas,  two  Han  River  crossing  sites 
on  the  IX  Corps  right  flank  twenty-five 
and  forty  miles  southeast  of  Seoul.22 

Ridgway’s  instructions  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  S.  Bowen,  Jr.’s  combat  team  were 
a  hedge  against  a  surprise  appearance 
of  enemy  forces  pushing  in  from  the 
northeast  or  east.  Indeed,  what  had 
happened  or  was  likely  to  happen  in 
the  South  Korean  corps  sectors  re¬ 
mained  difficult  for  Ridgway  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  From  reports  reaching  him  on  the 
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2d  he  knew  that  the  ROK  Capita!  Divi¬ 
sion  on  the  east  coast  had  reached  line 
C  without  contact,  but  about  the  most 
that  could  be  positively  said  of  the  re¬ 
maining  ROK  divisions  was  that  no  one 
knew  for  sure  where  they  were  or  what 
condition  they  were  in.''5 

The  ROK  2d  Division  on  the  ROK 
III  Corps’  left  apparently  was  in  bad 
shape.  One  regiment  was  reported  to 
be  almost  completely  disorganized.  The 
other  two  were  believed  to  be  cut  off 
about  Five  miles  north  of  Kap’yong  by 
66  th  Army  forces  who  had  moved  in  be¬ 
hind  the  2d  after  penetrating  the  left 
flank  of  the  ROK  5th  Division.  Ridgway 
knew  nothing  about  the  ROK  5th  and 
8th  Divisions  but  had  received  an  air 
observer’s  report  that  Ch’unch’on  had 
fallen  during  the  afternoon  of  the  2d. 
The  one  ROK  III  Corps  unit  he  could 
definitely  locate  was  the  reserve  7th 
Division,  which,  except  for  a  missing 
regiment,  was  assembling  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Wonju.21 

The  most  Ridgway  knew  about  the 
ROK  3d  Division  was  that  it  was  slowly 
backing  out  of  its  ROK  II  Corps  sector 
and  moving  southwestward  over  Route 
24  toward  Hongch’on.  According  to 
plans,  the  division  would  continue 
south  until  it  could  move  laterally 
below  the  North  Korean  salient  and 
assemble  at  Pyongch'ang,  twenty-five 
miles  east  of  Wonju.2° 

In  an  attempt  to  stabilize  the  line  in 
the  central  region,  Ridgway  ordered  the 
X  Corps  to  assume  responsibility  on  3 
January  for  a  35-mile  sector  of  line  C 
centered  approximately  on  Route  29. 
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The  corps  lineup  was  to  include  the 
U.S.  2d  and  7th  Divisions  and  the  ROK 
2d,  5th,  and  8th  Divisions.  General  Al¬ 
mond  was  to  block  enemy  advances 
from  the  direction  of  Ch’unch’on  as 
well  as  from  the  northeast  and  east  out 
of  the  North  Korean  salient.  This  as¬ 
signment  gave  Almond  the  immediate 
task  of  locating  and  gaining  control  of 
the  three  South  Korean  divisions,  and 
he  had  yet  to  bring  up  the  remainder 
of  the  7th  Division  from  the  south.  For 
the  time  being,  his  defense  would  de¬ 
pend  mainly  on  the  U.S.  2d  Division.20 

With  the  intention  of  establishing  jto- 
sitions  below  the  North  Korean  salient, 
Ridgway  ordered  the  ROK  III  Corps 
to  take  control  of  the  ROK  9th  Division 
and  use  it  along  with  the  ROK  7th 
Division  to  organize  a  line  through  the 
steeper  mountains  between  the  X  Corps 
and  the  ROK  I  Corps.  But  the  ROK 
9th  Division  was  scattered,  and  two 
of  its  regiments  were  reported  sur¬ 
rounded.  This  situation  and  the  ROK 
7th  Division's  current  location  far  to  the 
west  in  the  new  X  Corps  sector  posed 
problems  of  movement  and  consolida¬ 
tion  not  easily  solved.27 

Similarly,  Ridgway  directed  the  ROK 
I  Corps  to  lake  control  of  the  ROK  3d 
Division  and  emplace  it  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  west  of  the  Capital  Division.  This, 
though,  could  be  clone  only  after  the 
3d  Division  completed  its  circuitous 
march  from  the  west.  In  the  meantime 
there  would  be  no  forces  between  the 
Capital  Division  on  the  east  coast  and 
the  2d  Division  in  and  above  Wonju 
capable  of  withstanding  a  North  Ko¬ 
rean  push  south  out  of  the  Hongch’on 
salient.28 
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Faced  with  these  near-chaotic  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  east  and  the  imminent 
arrival  of  Chinese  forces  at  the  bridge¬ 
head,  Ridgway  reminded  his  forces  that 
they  would  defend  their  positions  only 
as  long  as  they  could  do  so  without  risk 
of  being  enveloped  or  trapped.  The 
danger  of  entrapment  applied  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  1  and  IX  Corps.  Yet,  while 
he  attached  this  limit  to  the  defense  of 
the  bridgehead,  he  did  not  intend  that 
Milburn  and  Coulter  adopt  only  an 
alert  wait-and-see  attitude.  On  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  through  either  lack  of  effort 
or  lack  of  opportunity,  neither  Milburn 
nor  Coulter  had  executed  the  punish¬ 
ing  attacks  Ridgway  had  directed.  Ir¬ 
ritated  by  this  failure,  Ridgway  per¬ 
son  nally  made  it  clear  to  both  corps 
commanders  on  the  2d  that  these 
attacks  would  be  made.'9 

The  Evacuation  of  Seoul 

The  Chinese  first  hit  the  Seoul 
bridgehead  from  the  northwest  along 
Route  1.  The  50th  Army  sent  forces 
against  the  I  Corps  left,  those  in  the 
van  reaching  the  outpost  line  of  the 
25th  Division  just  before  0800  on  the 
3d.  Forced  back  by  the  encounter,  the 
outpost  troops  passed  behind  the  main 
division  position  two  hours  later.  Either 
pursuing  troops  of  the  50th  or  west 
flank  forces  of  the  39th  Army  next 
opened  small  arms  fire  on  the  35th  In¬ 
fantry  on  the  division  right.30 

Other  forces  of  the  39th  marching 
south  through  the  hills  west  of  Route 
33  meanwhile  approached  the  British 
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29th  Brigade,  opening  a  strong  attack 
on  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers  at  the 
brigade  right  at  0730  and  then  striking 
still  harder  at  the  Royal  Ulster  Rifles 
on  the  left.  The  Fusiliers  gave  ground 
and  two  companies  of  the  Rifles  were 
overrun,  but  counterattacks  by  infan¬ 
try  and  tanks  recaptured  the  lost  posi¬ 
tions  in  midafternoon  and  forced  the 
Chinese  to  disengage.31 

In  the  IX  Corps  sector,  leading  units 
of  the  40th  and  38th  Armies  opened  light 
jabs  and  small  arms  fire  against  the 
24th  Division  about  0500.  The  small 
attacks — the  largest  by  a  company  at 
the  division  left — hit  but  failed  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  21st  Infantry  and  finally  died 
out  at  midmorning.  In  the  19th  Infan¬ 
try  sector  to  the  east  of  the  21st,  the  2d 
Battalion  steadily  lost  ground  to  attacks 
that  grew  from  company  to  regiment 
in  size.  Counterattacks  well  supported 
by  air  and  artillery  restored  the  battal¬ 
ion  line  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  not 
without  a  continued  contest  for  the 
ground  regained.32 

By  noon  on  the  3d  the  attacks  on  the 
bridgehead  convinced  Ridgway  that  a 
withdrawal  below  Seoul  had  to  start 
soon.  While  the  assaults  themselves 
were  not  overwhelming,  they  laid  the 
proverbial  final  straw  on  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  of  other  problems  and  disadvan¬ 
tages.  The  administrative  and  logistical 
complexity  of  moving  close  to  seventy- 
live  thousand  troops  and  their  equip¬ 
ment  across  the  Han  was  a  prime 
concern.  So  was  the  problem  of  clear¬ 
ing  the  Seoul  area  of  ROK  national, 
provincial,  and  local  government  offi¬ 
cials,  foreigners  who  included  an 
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American  Embassy  group,  and  possi¬ 
bly  the  city’s  entire  populace.:i:i 

A  limited  number  of  bridges  would 
complicate  the  river  crossing.  Ail  per¬ 
manent  bridges  had  been  destroyed  in 
past  days,  and  none  had  been  repaired, 
just  two  engineer  structures,  one  50-ton 
hybrid  M4-M4A2  floating  bridge  and 
one  50-ton  shoofly  (decked  railroad) 
bridge  spanned  the  Han  directly  below 
Seoul  behind  the  I  Corps;  just  one  50- 
ton  M2  floating  bridge,  four  miles  east 
of  Seoul,  crossed  the  river  behind  the 
IX  Corps.  Only  five  floating  footbridges 
were  available  for  the  potentially  large 
civilian  exodus.  The  ice  was  solid 
enough  to  support  pedestrians  but  not 
vehicles.3'1 

The  bridges,  moreover,  were  vulner¬ 
able.  The  Chinese  had  not  yet  made 
any  lasting  penetration  of  the  bridge¬ 
head,  but  if  stronger  attacks  succeeded, 
they  could  deploy  artillery  far  enough 
forward  to  destroy  the  crossings.  Since 
the  Han  in  the  Seoul  area  was  tidal  and 
threw  up  chunks  of  ice  as  the  water 
level  shifted,  the  river  itself  was  a  threat. 
Although  engineers  were  on  round-the- 
clock  duty  to  protect  the  spans  from  ice 
damage,  the  periodic  upheavals  never¬ 
theless  could  teai-  loose  the  supporting 
pontons  at  any  time.  Another  danger 
was  the  possibility  that  panic-stricken 
civilians  might  surge  from  Seoul  and 
overwhelm  the  troops  guarding  the 
crossings.  Either  of  two  results  would 
be  calamitous:  civilian  traffic  would 

11  MS.  Ridgway,  The  Korean  War,  Issues  and  Poli¬ 
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preempt  the  bridges,  or  Ridgway  would 
have  to  employ  drastic  measures  against 
the  civilians  to  regain  the  crossings  for 
military  use. 

Enemy  operations  east  of  the  bridge¬ 
head  also  had  a  strong  influence  on 
Ridgway’s  decision.  In  the  deep  North 
Korean  salient  extending  south  from 
Inje,  the  division  and  reinforced  regi¬ 
ment  earlier  estimated  to  be  in  the 
Hongch’on  area  were  now  identified  as 
the  2d  Division  of  the  North  Korean  II 
Corps  and  the  1 2th  Division  of  the  North 
Korean  V  Corps.  According  to  current 
estimates,  these  two  corps  together  con¬ 
trolled  either  ten  or  twelve  divisions. 
Intelligence  sources,  moreover,  contin¬ 
ued  to  report  the  movement  of  the 
North  Korean  III  Corps,  which  had 
three  divisions,  from  the  Wonsan- 
Hamhung  region  to  the  Inje  area.33 

Apparently  shaping  up  were  a  North 
Korean  attack  to  seize  the  Wonju  rail 
and  road  center  and  a  concurrent  at¬ 
tempt,  as  evidenced  by  strong  guerrilla 
operations  along  Route  29  as  far  south 
as  Tanyang  forty  miles  below  Wonju, 
to  cut  off  the  forces  defending  the 
North  Korean  objective.  Since  the  ene¬ 
my’s  seizure  of  Wonju  would  prevent 
the  Eighth  Army  from  using  the  cen¬ 
tral  rail  line  to  support  operations  in 
the  Seoul  area,  Ridgway  now  consid¬ 
ered  the  North  Korean  effort  in  the 
east  to  be  a  well-planned  maneuver 
timed  and  tied  to  the  main  Chinese  at¬ 
tack  in  the  west.30 

That  the  X,  ROK  III,  and  ROK  I 
Corps  could  establish  an  adequate  de¬ 
fense  in  the  east  remained,  at  best, 
uncertain.  General  Almond,  with  char¬ 
acteristic  alertness,  viewed  the  presence 

*r>  Eighth  Army  G2  SS  Rpt.  Jan  51;  X  Coips  Comd 
Rpi.  Nar.  Jan  51. 

<(>  Ibid  .  Eigh!!'.  Aimv  Omul  Rpt.  Nai.  )an  51. 
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of  North  Korean  forces  between  his 
three  ROK  divisions  retiring  from  the 
north  and  his  2d  Division  in  the  Wonju 
area  as  an  opportunity  for  a  hammer- 
and-anvil  maneuver  with  the  South  Ko¬ 
reans  pounding  the  enemy  against  Gen¬ 
eral  McClure’s  positions.  But  Almond 
had  yet  to  get  a  grip  on  the  hammer. 
There  was  still  no  definite  word  on  the 
whereabouts  of  the  ROK  5th  and  8th 
Divisions,  and  the  latest  information  on 
the  ROK  2d  Division  indicated  that  two 
of  its  regiments  were  still  surrounded 
and  that  the  third  had  been  reduced  to 
a  battalion.'5' 

Nor  had  the  ROK  III  Corps  com¬ 
mander,  Brig.  Gen.  Lee  Hyuiig  Keun, 
yet  occupied  any  part  of  his  line  C 
sector.  The  ROK  7th  Division  was  fully 
assembled  but  was  still  northwest  of 
Wonju,  and  the  ROK  9th  Division  was 
still  engaged  and  much  disorganized 
north  of  line  C.  Brig.  Gen.  Kim  Paik 
1 1 ,  the  ROK  I  Corps  commander,  had 
had  no  more  success  in  emplacing  the 
ROK  3d  Division  in  the  mountains  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Capital  Division’s  coastal 
position.  The  3d  Division  had  been  lo¬ 
cated  in  perimeter  around  Hongch’on, 
a  long  way  from  the  new  sector  assigned 
to  it. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  design  of  the 
North  Korean  move  below  Inje,  the 
depth  of  gains  already  registered,  the 
sizable  North  Korean  forces  that  could 
be  added  to  the  operation,  and  the  dis¬ 
array  of  Eighth  Army  units  in  the  east, 
Ridgway  doubted  that  his  eastern  forces 
could  organize  and  hold  line  C.  His  G-3, 
Colonel  Dabney,  believed  they  would 
have  difficulty  even  in  establishing  line 

17  X  Coips  Comd  Rpt,  Nai.Jan  51:  Kigluh  Aimy 
G3J nl,  3  Jail  51. 

7  ibid. 


D  defenses.  The  forces  in  the  west 
therefore  faced  an  increasing  threat  of 
deep  envelopment,  a  threat  that  would 
become  an  immediate  danger  if  Wonju 
fell  since  Route  20  led  some  fifty-five 
miles  due  west  from  Wonju  to  an  inter¬ 
section  with  Route  1  at  Suwon.'59 

Closer  to  Seoul,  the  66th  Army,  possi¬ 
bly  with  help  from  the  42d  Army, 
now  had  occupied  Kap’yong,  and  at 
0800  on  the  3d  a  long  column  of  Chi¬ 
nese  was  sighted  moving  southwest  of 
Kap’yong  on  the  Ch’unch’on-Seoul 
road,  its  head  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  on  the  IX 
Corps’  right  flank.  As  General  Ridgway 
reasoned  the  possibilities,  the  Chinese 
could  veer  to  the  east  around  the  caval¬ 
rymen,  then  strike  west  to  cut  Route 
,  .10 


All  factors  considered,  Ridgway  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  risk  to  his  command 
had  reached  the  critical  point.  At  mid¬ 
morning  on  the  3d  he  alerted  his  forces 
that  he  probably  would  withdraw  the 
bridgehead  units  later  that  day  and  that 
when  the  bulk  of  them  were  south  of 
the  Han  he  would  pull  the  entire  Eighth 
Army  from  line  C  to  line  D.  For  the 
move  out  of  the  bridgehead,  he  handed 
General  Milburn  responsibility  for  con¬ 
trolling  traffic  over  the  Han  bridges 
and  placed  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  D.  Pal¬ 
mer,  the  artillery  commander  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division,  under  Milburn  for 
that  particular  duty.11 


Eighth  Aimy  Coind  Rpt,  Nar.  Jan  51:  Eighth 
Aimy  03  Jill,  Sum.  3  Jan  51:  MS,  Ridgway,  The  Ko- 
lean  War,  Issues  and  Policies,  p.  373. 

10  Eighth  Aimy  G3  Jill,  3  Jan  51 ;  MS.  Ridgway.  The 
Korean  War.  Issues  and  Policies,  p.  373. 

11  MS,  Ridgway.  The  Koiean  War,  Issues  and  Poli¬ 
cies.  p.  373:  Rad.  OX  10026  KGOO,  OG  Eighth  Aimy 
to  CG  X  Coi  ps,  3  Jan  5 1 ;  Rad.  OX  1 0027  KGOO.  GG 
Eighth  Army  to  GG  I  Corps.  3  Jan  51. 
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Ridgway  gave  the  withdrawal  order 
to  Milburn  and  Coulter  about  an  hour 
past  noon,  instructing  them  to  pull  out 
of  the  bridgehead  as  soon  as  they 
worked  out  a  coordinated  withdrawal. 
Below  the  Han,  Milburn  was  to  deploy 
to  protect  the  Final  evacuation  of  the 
Seoul  airport,  Kimpo  airfield,  and 
Inch’on.  Coulter  was  to  man  the  lower 
bank  of  the  river  front  the  eastern  edge 
of  Yongdungp’o,  the  industrial  suburb 
or  Seoul,  to  the  junction  of  the  Han 
and  Pukhan  eighteen  miles  east.  Both 
were  to  stand  ready  for  Ridgway  s  sig¬ 
nal  to  withdraw  to  line  D.'12 

Again  because  of  the  prevalent  lack 
of  spirit  within  his  command,  Ridgway 
wrote  out  instructions  on  two  matters 
usually  handled  as  routine.  He  specifi¬ 
cally  directed  that  no  usable  equipment 
was  to  be  abandoned  and  that  all  sick, 
wounded,  and  dead  were  to  be  evacu¬ 
ated.  Still  irritated  by  a  general  lack  of 
tenacity  among  his  principal  subordi¬ 
nates,  he  also  explained  once  more  that 
withdrawals  would  be  executed  “with 
all  necessary  coordination,  with  maxi¬ 
mum  losses  inflicted  on  the  enemy  and 
with  maximum  delay,  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  i:  .tact  of  all  your  ma¬ 
jor  units.”13 

Disturbed  also  after  observing  that 
in  large  part  demolitions  executed  in 
the  past  appeared  to  be  destruction  for 
destruction’s  sake,  he  had  announced 
on  2  January  a  policy  that  was  to  gov¬ 
ern  during  this  and  any  future  with¬ 
drawals.  “The  execution  of  demolitions 
and  necessary  military  destruction  in 
South  Korea,”  he  insisted,  “shall  be  such 
as  to  combine  maximum  hurt  to  the 


Rad,  GX- 1-236  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Arm>  to  C/S 
ROKA  ct  a!..  3  Jan  51. 

11  Ibid.:  Rad.GX-l— 207  ROOD.  CG  Fight!:  A so 
C2S  ROKA  ct  ill..  3  Jan  51. 


enemy  with  minimum  harm  to  the 
civilian  population.”  Nothing  approach¬ 
ing  “scorched  earth”  tactics  would  be 
condoned.'1'1 

Milburn  and  Coulter  already  had 
prepared  and  regulated  plans  for  pull¬ 
ing  out  of  the  bridgehead,  and  much 
earlier,  while  the  Eighth  Army  was  re¬ 
tiring  to  line  B,  Milburn  had  devised  a 
system  for  controlling  traffic  over  the 
Han  bridges  that  with  one  change 
remained  workable.  The  earlier  plan 
called  for  the  I  and  IX  Corps  to  cross 
the  river  at  widely  separated  points, 
Milburn  using  the  two  bridges  directly 
below  Seoul,  Coulter  the  single  bridge 
east  of  the  city.  The  two  commanders 
now  agreed  that  more  than  half  of  the 
IX  Corps,  including  tb^  covering  force, 
should  cross  on  one  t  A  the  I  Corps 
spans.  This  would  facilitate  Milburn’s 
task  of  controlling  all  traffic  and  would 
assist  the  eventual  decision  on  remov¬ 
ing  the  bridges.'13 

To  centralize  the  direction  of  I  Coips 
forces  out  of  the  bridgehead,  Milburn 
placed  the  British  29th  Brigade  under 
General  Kean’s  control.  Once  below 
Seoul,  the  25th  Division  was  to  occupy 
line  C  above  Kimpo  airfield  between 
the  ROK  1st  Division  and  the  Turkish 
brigade  while  the  British  continued 
south  and  assembled  at  Suwon.  Kean 
was  to  set  a  regiment  near  Seoul’s 
northwestern  edge  to  cover  I  Corps 
movements  through  the  city  itself, 
coordinating  the  operations  of  this 
covering  regiment  with  its  IX  Corjjs 
counterpart,  the  British  27th  Brigade, 


"  Lti,  CG  Eighth  At  my  to  CG  I  Cot  ps  ct  at.  2  Jan 
51.  sub:  Demolition  Policy  in  .South  Kotca.  Ridgway 
also  sent  a  copy  of  this  Icttct  to  the  Fifth  Air  Force. 

,r'  I  CotpsOpn  I)it  3d,  I  Jan  51;  IX  Corps  Opt)  Plan 
7.  I  Jan  51:  I  Cotps  Memo.  DColS  to  CofS.  f*  Jan  51. 
sub-  Co:  ps  Co::::  o!  Actis  itie->.  2— i  j.uiu.n  >  i  95  i ,  with 
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in  position  at  Seoul’s  northeastern  out¬ 
skirts.  Kean’s  covering  force,  the  27th 
Infantry,  also  was  to  protect  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  British  27th  Brigade  and 
the  removal  of  the  bridges  and  was  to 
be  the  last  unit  out  of  Seoul.'10 

By  the  IX  Corps’  withdrawal  plan, 
including  the  change  for  crossing  the 
Han,  the  24th  Division  was  to  peel  off 
the  bridgehead  line  by  regiment,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  left.  The  first  two  regiments 
off  the  line  and  division  troops  were  to 
cross  the  Han  bridge  east  of  Seoul.  The 
remaining  two  regiments  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  covering  force  were  to  use  the  I 
Corps  shoofly  bridge.  After  crossing  the 
river,  the  7th  Cavalry  was  to  return  to 
its  parent  division  while  the  24th  Divi¬ 
sion  with  the  British  brigade  attached 
passed  behind  line  C  and  assembled  in 
corps  reserve.1' 

The  Civilian  Exodus 

After  giving  the  word  to  withdraw, 
Ridgway  set  1500  on  the  3d  as  the  last 
moment  that  civilian  traffic  could  use 
the  Han  bridges.  Other  than  specific 
exceptions  he  might  authorize,  the  ap¬ 
proach  and  exit  roads  would  be  closed 
after  that  time  to  all  but  Eighth  Army 
movements.  Unsure  of  the  civilian  reac¬ 
tion  to  being  ordered  off  the  main 
roads  and  bridges,  he  passed  instruc¬ 
tions  through  General  Milburn  to  the 
traffic  coordinator.  General  Palmer, 
that  the  latter’s  military  police  first  were 
to  fire  over  the  heads  of  evacuees  who 
refused  to  stay  clear  of  Route  1  and  as 
a  very  last  resort  fire  til  them.  Similarly, 
Ridgway  authorized  corps  command- 


I  Corps  Opn  Dir  31.  I  Jan  51:1  Corps  POR  339. 
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ers  to  stop  all  civilian  traffic  through 
their  sectors,  using  their  own  judgment 
in  the  use  of  gunfire.  When  he  asked 
ROK  government  officials  to  notify 
Seoul  citizens  of  these  instructions,  he 
explained  that  the  eventual  stoppage 
of  civilian  movement  would  save  Ko¬ 
rean  lives  by  preventing  enemy  forces 
from  using  refugees,  as  they  had  in  the 
past,  to  cover  their  own  advance.18 

As  a  result  of  I  Corps  activity  over 
the  previous  two  weeks,  the  sticky  prob¬ 
lem  of  civilian  evacuation  was  not  as 
great  as  it  might  have  been.  Under  the 
guidance  and  urging  of  Milburn’s  civil 
assistance  officers,  most  nonessential 
government  employees  and  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  government  officials  already  had 
left  the  city.  Refugee  camps  holding  Ko¬ 
reans  who  previously  had  come  into  the 
city  from  the  north  had  been  cleared. 
All  inmates  of  Seoul’s  prisons  and  jails, 
the  staffs  and  patients  of  all  but  one 
hospital,  and  the  small  residents  of  most 
orphanages  also  had  been  sent  south. 
Likewise,  all  ROK  currency  and  money 
plates  and  the  holdings  of  archives, 
museums,  and  galleries  had  been 
shipped  out.19 

Still  in  Seoul  were  members  of  the 
ROK  national,  provincial,  and  city 
governments,  United  Nations  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Korea,  and  U.S.  Embassy.1’0  With 
I  Corps  assistance,  they  had  prepared 
evacuation  plans.  Arrangements  for  re¬ 
moving  other  Americans  and  foreign 


'*  Eighth  Ai my  Conul  Rpt.  Nar.  Jan  51:  MS.  Ridg¬ 
way.  The  Koican  Wai,  Issues  and  Policies,  pp  371-75: 
General  Charles  D.  Palmer.  MS  review  comments. 
1985. 
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nationals  still  in  the  city,  mostly  mission¬ 
aries  and  members  of  missions  and 
consulates,  were  included  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy  plan.  All  these  people  were 
excepted  from  the  ban  on  civilian  use 
of  Route  1  below  Seoul  and  were  given 
special  vehicle  markers  to  identify  their 
status.51 

General  Milburn  also  had  deployed 
his  traffic  control  force.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  2d,  Col.  C.  H.  Unger,  I  Corps 
deputy  chief  of  staff  and  officer  in 
charge  of  traffic  control,  opened  the 
main  control  point  on  a  large  sand  flat 
just  below  the  two  I  Corps  bridges. 
Unger’s  staff  included  the  corps  G-l, 
provost  marshal,  engineer,  and  a  sig¬ 
nal  officer.  To  regulate  and  guide  traf¬ 
fic  to  the  proper  river  crossings,  mili¬ 
tary  police,  ROK  National  Police,  and 
Seoul  metropolitan  police  took  station 
at  traffic  control  points  within  Seoul. 
To  channel  civilians  away  from  Route 
1  south  of  the  Han,  other  police  posted 
themselves  in  Yongdungp’o  and  along 
Route  1  and  lesser  roads  below  the 
Seoul  suburb.  The  corps  civil  affairs 
officer  along  with  military  and  national 
police  stationed  themselves  at  two  areas 
in  Seoul  where  those  civilians  privileged 
to  use  Route  1  were  to  be  assembled, 
checked,  and  dispatched.  Finally,  corps 
staff  officers  went  to  the  25th  and  24th 
Divisions  to  act  as  liaison  between  the 
covering  forces,  which  would  be  last  to 
come  through  Seoul,  and  the  main 
corps  control  point.32 

By  virtue  of  these  I  Corps  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  civilian  evacuation  was  well 
under  way  by  the  time  the  overall 
supervisor,  General  Palmer,  arrived  at 
the  corps  control  point  on  the  morning 

1  Corps  Memo.  DCofS  to  CotS.  9  Jan  51.  sub: 
(’nine  Poniml  *\<  *!*'!*  if*.  2—4  }.!!!  P ! ibid  .  Ini!  ** 
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An  Aged  Refugee  gets  a  lift  across  the 

Han  River  south  of  Seoul, January  1951. 

of  the  3d  and  was  largely  accomplished 
before  the  leading  bridgehead  forces 
reached  the  Han.  Eighth  Army  civil  af¬ 
fairs  officers  joined  the  I  Corps  control 
crew  specifically  to  assist  the  movement 
of  ROK  national  government  officials 
to  Pusan,  the  new  seat  of  government. 
To  gel  these  and  all  of  the  other  offi¬ 
cials  out,  Ridgway’s  deadline  on  civil¬ 
ian  use  of  bridges  had  to  be  extended 
to  1800,  but  the  extension  created  no 
particular  problem  at  the  crossings.55 
The  one  major  hitch  in  plans  occurred 
at  2000  on  the  3d  when  Korean  utility 
employees,  designated  to  stay  on  the 
job  until  relieved  and  then  taken  south 

r''  Amb.issadoi  Muccio's  assistant  and  a  few  other 
Amctic.m  officials  weie  still  at  the  U.S.  Consulate 
budding  ?!  ^800  on  4  jnnuitry  Thcv  were  evacuated 
within  the  next  hour. 
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on  a  train  standing  by  for  them,  shut 
clown  operations  and  left  on  their  own. 
They  left  Seoul  without  water  and  elec¬ 
tric  power.0'1 

Seoul  citizens  afoot  struggled  with 
heavy  burdens  of  personal  belongings 
over  the  footbridges  and  across  the  ice 
until  about  daylight  on  the  4th.  By  0600 
engineers  demolished  all  the  foot¬ 
bridges,  and  at  0800  leaflets  prepared 
by  the  I  Corps  were  dropped  from  the 
air  above  the  river  to  advise  civilians 
that  “further  crossing  of  the  Han  River 
are  prohibited.  Anyone  attempting  to 
cross  will  be  fired  upon.  By  Command 
of  the  UN  Commander.”  The  civilian 
exodus  soon  dwindled  and  stopped;  no 
firing  was  necessary.  By  that  time,  Seoul 
had  few  inhabitants.  Some  six  hundred 
thousand,  about  half  the  population, 
had  gone  south,  and  most  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  had  moved  to  nearby  villages 
north  of  the  Han.:>:> 

The  IX  Corps  Withdrawal 

After  receiving  Ridgway’s  warning 
order  on  the  3d,  General  Coulter  noti¬ 
fied  General  Church  to  begin  withdraw¬ 
ing  at  noon.  Other  than  this  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  Ridgway’s  actual  starting  signal, 
which  itself  caused  no  complication,  the 
IX  Corps'  withdrawal  from  the  bridge¬ 
head  resembled  a  well-executed  train¬ 
ing  exercise.01’ 

The  last  truck  carrying  division 
troops  and  the  2 1st  and  19th  Regiments 
passed  over  the  M2  bridge  east  of  Seoul 
at  0200  on  the  4th.  As  the  last  serials 
began  to  cross,  Brig.  Gen.  Garrison  H. 

I  Corps  Memo,  DColS  to  CofS,  9  Jan  51.  sub: 
Corps  Com  ml  Activities.  2— I  Jan  51:  ibid..  Incl  It;  Gen 
Palmer.  MS  review  romincnts.  1985. 
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Davidson,  assistant  division  commander 
of  the  24th  and  officer  in  charge  at  the 
M2  crossing,  had  the  I  Corps  liaison 
officer,  who  had  posted  himself  at  the 
bridge,  radio  the  main  control  point  for 
permission  to  dismantle  the  bridge. 
Hampered  by  pins  and  other  bridge 
parts  frozen  in  place  and  by  parts 
jammed  through  long  and  heavy  use, 
troops  of  the  19th  Engineer  Group 
worked  five  hours  to  disassemble  the 
structure  but  with  only  partial  success. 
Around  0730  General  Davidson  or¬ 
dered  the  remainder  of  the  bridge 
destroyed.0' 

Between  midnight  and  0900  on  the 
4th.  General  Church’s  remaining 
units — the  5th  Regimental  Combat 
Team,  7th  Cavalry,  and  British  27th 
Brigade — passed  south  of  the  Han  over 
the  I  Corps  shoolly  bridge.  Through¬ 
out  the  withdrawal  neither  the  line 
regiments  nor  the  British  covering 
force  were  engaged.  General  Coulter 
later  surmised  that  the  Chinese  had  de¬ 
ployed  in  front  of  the  bridgehead  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  were  unable  to 
pursue.08 

The  I  Corps  Withdrawal 

None  of  the  I  Corps  bridgehead  units 
was  engaged  when  General  Milburn  or¬ 
dered  them  to  withdraw  at  1600  on  the 
3d,  but  the  leading  forces  of  the  50th 
and  39th  Armies  lay  just  outside  the 
bridgehead  line.  Air  observers  reported 
large  movements  of  enemy  troops  and 
equipment,  including  artillery,  toward 

IX  Coips  Comd  Rpt.  Nar.Jan  51:  IX  Coips  1’ORs 
300  and  301.  3 Jan  51:  24ih  Div  Comd  Rpt.  Nar.  Jan 
51:  I  Corps  Memo.  DColS  to  ColS.  9  Jan  51.  sub: 
Coips  Control  Activities.  2—1  Jan  51.  Incl  5. 

w  IX  Corps  Comd  Rpt.  Nar.  Jan  5 1 ;  IX  Corps  I’OR 
301. 3  Jail  51.  and  I’ORs  302  and  303.  1  Jan  51:  1st 
Gas  I)i\  Could  Rpt,  Nar  .  Jan  5  i .  2  itir  i)i\  Cornu  Rpt. 
Nar.Jan  51. 
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A  Cartload  of  very  young  Refugees 


Seoul  over  both  Routes  1  and  33. 
Though  the  3  Sill  and  40th  Annies 
seemed  to  have  bogged  down  before 
the  IX  Corps,  the  Chinese  in  front  of 
Milburn  appeared  to  be  in  suitable  posi¬ 
tion  and  formation  to  press  and  pur¬ 
sue  his  bridgehead  forces.1’9 

before  opening  a  left-to-right  with¬ 
drawal,  General  Kean  placed  the  27th 
Infantry,  reinforced  by  the  division  re¬ 
connaissance  company  and  supported 
by  a  battery  of  the  8th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion,  in  a  covering  position  three 
to  five  miles  northwest  of  Seoul.  One 
battalion  sat  astride  the  rail  line  and  a 
secondary  road  near  the  Han  three 

J,‘  Rad.  GG  I  Corps  io  CG  25lli  Div  c<  at..  OS  1700 
Jan  51  (confiiiiis  oial  orders):  t  Corps  Comd  Rpl, 
Nar.  Jan  51. 


miles  above  the  city  to  cover  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  leftmost  24th  Infantry. 
The  other  two  battalions  straddled 
Route  1  five  miles  above  Seoul  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  passage  of  the  35th  Infantry 
and  the  British  29th  Brigade.  The  re¬ 
connaissance  company  furnished  con¬ 
tact  between  battalions  and  Colonel 
Michaelis’  command  post  and  with  the 
IX  Corps  covering  force.'’0 

The  24th  and  35th  Regiments  passed 
behind  Michaelis’  cover  without  enemy 
interference  and  by  0100  on  the  4th 
were  south  of  the  Han  cn  route  to  line 
C  sectors.  When  the  British  29th  Bri¬ 
gade  started  back  at  1845,  the  prospect 

I  Corps  FOR  310.  3  Jan  51 : 25tli  Div  Comd  Rpl. 
Nar.  Jan  51:  27th  Inf  Comd  Rpt,  Nar.  Jan  51;  27ih 
Inf  Opn  (7  3.  2  Jan  51.  and  Opn  O  -I.  3  Jan  51. 


THE  LAST  Bridge  Over  THE  Han  River  at  Seoul  is  demolished,  •/  January  1951. 


was  that  it,  too,  would  escape  engage¬ 
ment.  But  just  before  midnight  a  strong 
39lh  Army  force  surrounded  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  brigade  rear  guard,  com¬ 
posed  of  Company  B  and  part  of  the 
heavy  weapons  company  of  the  Royal 
Ulster  Rifles  plus  a  dozen  tanks,  and 
blocked  its  withdrawal.'’1 

Neither  Brigadier  Brodie  nor  Gen¬ 
eral  Kean  made  any  immediate  attempt 
to  rescue  the  trapped  British  troops. 
When  General  Ridgway  learned  that 
nothing  had  been  done,  he  sent  orders 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  ex¬ 
tricate  them.  But  when  all  bridgehead 

01  I  Onrjw  |*or  :vi<).  3  Jan  51:  25ili  Div  Gomel  Rpt, 
Nar.  Jail  51;  Brig.  Gen.  C.  B.  Barth.  “Tropic  Light¬ 
ning  anti  Taro  Leaf  in  Korea.”  p.  52.  copy  in  CM  1 1. 
Eighth  Army  G3  Jnl.  •!  Jan  51. 


unit  commanders,  including  those  of 
the  IX  Corps,  met  at  Colonel  Michaelis’ 
command  post  around  0900  and  con¬ 
sidered  sending  a  rescue  force  from  the 
27th  Infantry,  Brodie  would  not  per¬ 
mit  Michaelis  to  risk  losing  troops  in  an 
attempt  to  free  the  rear  guard.  Nor 
would  Brodie  himself  attempt  a  rescue. 
The  trapped  troops,  he  said,  would 
have  to  “knock  it  out  for  themselves.” 
Some  of  the  rear  guard  did  “knock  it 
out,”  but  most,  between  two  hundred 
fifty  and  three  hundred  men  and  at 
least  ten  tanks,  were  lost/’2 

<B  I ntcr v.  Mosstnan.  Can  oil,  and  Miller  with  Ridg¬ 
way.  30  Non  5G;  I  Coips  Memo.  DCufS  lo  ColS. !;  Jan 
51.  sub:  l.oi ps  Contioi  Auiuiies.  2— I  j.in  31.  Inc!  !; 
Barth.  “Tiopic  Lightning  and  Tato  Leaf."  p.  52: 
Eighth  Army  G3  Jnl.  -1  Jan  51. 
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Brodie’s  remaining  forces  meanwhile 
crossed  the  Han  by  0330,  and  Colonel 
Michaelis  started  his  own  withdrawal. 
Michaelis  first  pulled  his  1st  Battalion 
to  the  northwestern  edge  of  Seoul  and 
set  the  rifle  companies  in  blocking  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  rail  line  and  road  near  the 
Han,  on  Route  1,  and  on  a  secondary 
road  just  above  Route  1.  This  closed 
the  three  principal  entrances  to  the  city 
in  the  I  Corps  sector.  He  next  ordered 
his  remaining  battalions  out  of  their 
Route  1  positions  five  miles  above  Seoul, 
instructing  them  and  their  supporting 
artillery  to  assemble  below  the  Han. 
Two  companies  of  Chinese  attacked  the 
2d  Battalion  while  Michaelis  was  ar¬ 
ranging  his  withdrawal,  but  the  2d  held 
off  the  assault  while  the  3d  Battalion 
got  onto  Route  1,  then  successfully 
disengaged  and  followed  the  3d  into 
Seoul. 0:1 

About  the  time  the  two  battalions  en¬ 
tered  the  city,  Kean  instructed  Michae¬ 
lis  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  re¬ 
maining  IX  Corps  units  and  then  to 
protect  the  engineers  when  it  was  time 
lo  take  out  the  last  Han  bridge.  On  the 
heels  of  this  assignment,  the  1st  Bat¬ 
talion’s  leftmost  company  at  the  rail  line 
received  a  hard  assault  from  three  hun¬ 
dred  to  four  hundred  Chinese.  They 
were  from  the  39th  Army,  which  now 
alone  was  advancing  on  Seoul  while  the 
50th  Army  turned  south  off  Route  I  to¬ 
ward  the  Han  northwest  of  the  city.  By 
0700  lighter  attacks  hit  the  other  two 
blocking  companies.  Good  air  support 
helped  the  left  company  retain  its  posi¬ 
tion  while  Michaelis  halted  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  3d  Battalion  and  put  it 
on  line  between  the  rail  line  and  Route 

1,1  27ih  Inf  Comd  Rtn.  Mar  Jan  I  -  ?"il>  InfOm;  O 
■I.  3  Jan  51 ;  1  Corps  Memo,  DCofS  lo  CofS.  9Jaii  51, 
sub:  Corps  Contio!  Activities.  2—1  Jan  51,  Incl  •!. 
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1.  By  0900  the  3d  Battalion,  too,  was 
under  attack,  but  holding.0'1 

The  2d  Battalion  meantime  com¬ 
pleted  its  move  below  the  Han  while 
the  reconnaissance  company  deployed 
as  a  screen  along  the  northern  and 
northeastern  edges  of  Seoul  to  protect 
the  last  steps  of  the  IX  Corps  with¬ 
drawal.  Michaelis  now  planned  to  keep 
his  forces  on  the  edge  of  the  city  until 
the  British  27th  Brigade  got  south  of 
the  Han.  He  would  then  send  his  own 
forces  out  except  for  one  rifle  company, 
which  would  deploy  above  the  last 
bridge  while  the  engineers  removed  it.<>:> 

Perhaps  because  the  officer  responsi¬ 
ble  for  liaison  between  the  I  Corps  main 
control  point  and  the  IX  Corps  cover¬ 
ing  forces  was  at  the  IX  Corps  bridge 
east  of  Seoul  rather  than  with  the  Bril  - 
ish  27th  Brigade,  none  of  the  officers 
at  the  control  point  nor  Colonel  Mi¬ 
chaelis  knew  that  the  British  unit  had 
completed  its  passage  over  the  shoofly 
bridge  at  0900.  When  he  finally  became 
aware  of  that  fact  around  1 100,  Michae¬ 
lis  immediately  broke  contact  and  with¬ 
drew.  By  1315  all  of  his  forces,  includ¬ 
ing  the  company  that  was  to  have 
deployed  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Han,  were  below  the  river.00 

General  Palmer  meanwhile  permited 
engineer  troops  to  demolish  the  shoo¬ 
fly  bridge  and  authorized  the  I  Corps 
engineer  to  begin  removing  the  balk 
from  the  M4-M4A2  bridge.  At  Palmer’s 
request,  Michaelis  sent  Company  K 
back  to  the  north  end  of  the  brigade 
while  the  dismantling  of  the  last  bridge 
continued,  but  the  company’s  stay  was 
brief.  After  about  a  quarter  of  the  deck- 


M  27th  inf  Comd  Rpt,  N.u.  Jan  51;  27th  In!  OpnO 
•!  Jan  5!;  !  Corps  Cork!  Rpt,  Nai,  jan  51. 

1,5  Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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ing  had  been  removed,  Palmer  ordered 
the  rest  of  the  structure  demolished; 
around  1400,  after  two  charges,  the 
bridge  began  to  sink  unspectacularly  as 
the  water  that  had  been  kept  open 
around  it  began  to  freeze.  The  men  of 
Company  K,  last  to  come  out  of  Seoul, 
walked  south  over  the  ice  immediately 
afterward.'" 


Within  an  hour  of  Company  K’s  with¬ 
drawal,  air  observers  sighted  Chinese 
patrols  inside  Seoul.  A  reconnaissance 
patrol  sent  into  the  city  a  little  later  by 
the  ROK  1st  Division  observed  Chinese 
troops  raising  a  North  Korean  Hag  over 
city  hall  in  the  heart  of  town.  That 
flourish  marked  Seoul’s  third  change 
of  hands.68 


07  Ibid.:  Mono,  "Dismantling  and  Destruction  of  I  Ian  — - - — 

River  Bridges  at  Seoul.  I— I  January  1951,"  copy  in  l,s  I  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Nat.  Jan  51,  lvighth  Army 
CM II.  1*1  R  176.  -1  Jan  51. 
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Even  as  his  forces  were  giving  up 
Seoul,  General  Ridgway  wrote  Genera! 
Collins  in  Washington  that  although  the 
Eighth  Army  was  in  for  some  difficult 
days,  he  was  certain  of  its  intrinsic  abil¬ 
ity  to  perform  well  against  the  Chinese. 
Also  prompting  his  confidence  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  Chinese  had  con¬ 
ducted  operations  since  New  Year’s 
Day.  “The  Chinese  probe  on  a  wide 
front,”  he  told  Collins.  “When  they 
strike  resistance  their  overwhelming 
numbers  immediately  How  around  both 
flanks  and  join  in  the  rear.”1  As  the 
North  Koreans  had  learned  when  they 
met  close-knit  defenses  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Ptisan  Perimeter,  this  tactic  could 
be  countered. 

The  armament  employed  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  had  been  latgely  small  arms,  auto¬ 
matic  weapons,  and  mortars.  They  had 
used  some  artillery  in  breaching  line  B, 
but  problems  in  moving  the  pieces  and 
in  supplying  ammunition  combined 
with  the  Eighth  Army’s  counterbattery 
fire  and  air  support  had  frustrated  fur- 

1  l.ti.  Ridgway  to  Ctollins.  3  Jan  51.  copy  in  CMII. 
Ridgway  at  this  nine  titgcd  Collins  to  ptess  lor  the 
addition  ot  helicopter  companies  to  Anm  tiatispoita- 
lion  facilities  "Such  situations  (as  the  Chinese  method 
of  attack)  could  he  mote  effectively  met  and  many 
thousands  more  of  the  enemy  desttoyed.  if  we  had 
the  capability  of  putting  down  small  icuonnaissuncc 
giotips  on  lidges  and  hilltops,  and  could  withdiow 
them  at  will.  VVc  could  also  supply  temporal  ily  iso- 
laied  units  in  a  inoic  clfiticni  and  economical  was 
Ilian  hv  paiachuic. 


tlicr  use  of  the  heavier  guns.  Although 
pilots  reported  they  had  sighted  and 
attacked  tanks  behind  enemy  lines,  the 
Chinese  had  used  no  armor  in  their 
recent  assaults.  Nor  had  they  employed 
air  support.2 

In  Ridgway’s  appraisal,  the  Eighth 
Army  was  “opposed  by  an  enemy  whose 
only  advantage  is  sheer  numbers,  whose 
armament  is  far  inferior  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively,  who  has  no  air  sup¬ 
port  whatever,  meager  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  negligible  armor.”  But  while 
Ridgway  believed  the  Eighth  Army  to 
have  the  strength  and  means  to  handle 
the  enemy,  most  of  his  commanders — 
and  so  most  of  his  forces — did  not  share 
his  confidence.  He  had  “found  only  one 
or  two  cases  where  a  Division  has  shown 
any  appreciable  resourcefulness  in 
adapting  its  fighting  tactics  to  the  ter¬ 
rain,  to  the  enemy,  and  to  conditions  in 
this  theater.”  His  dominant  problem 
was  “to  achieve  the  spiritual  awakening 
of  the  latent  capabilities  of  this  com¬ 
mand."  If  he  could  manage  this,  lie  was 
certain  that  the  Eighth  Army  would 
“achieve  more,  far  more,  than  our  peo¬ 
ple  think  possible — and  perhaps  inflict 
a  bloody  defeat  on  the  Chinese  which 
even  China  will  long  remember.”' 

For  the  time  being  there  was  no  es- 

-  Eighth  Auny  PI  Ks  173-176.  I—  1  [an  51:  IX  Corps 
Comd  Rpi.  Nar.  fan  51 

’  I.U,  Ridgwnv  lo  Collins.  8  Ian  51-  I  n*  Ridgway 
llaislip.  1 1  Jan  51.  topy  in  CMII. 
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caping  further  withdrawal.  While  the 
last  steps  in  evacuating  Seoul  were 
being  taken  on  the  4th,  Chinese  patrols 
were  observed  investigating  the  Kimpo 
peninsula  off  the  west  flank  of  the  I 
Corps  and  were  reported  to  be  cross¬ 
ing  the  Han  to  the  right  rear  of  the  IX 
Corps.  This  reconnaissance  and  the 
concentration  of  Chinese  forces  above 
Seoul  indicated  that  the  enemy  would 
advance  below  the  city  with  hardly  a 
pause.'1 

It  was  the  shambles  farther  east, 
however,  that  made  a  withdrawal  to  line 
D  mandatory.  This  segment  of  the 
Eighth  Army  line  remained  a  large- 
hole  sieve  through  which  an  estimated 
seventy  thousand  North  Koreans 
grouped  in  the  Ch’unch’on-Inje-Hong- 
ch’on  area,  and  possibly  Chinese  forces 
as  well,  could  push  attacks  south  on  the 
Route  29  axis  through  Wonju  and 
through  the  undefended  mountains 
east  of  Route  29.  Or  they  could  move 
southwcstward  to  envelop  the  I  and 
IX  Corps,  or  both.  By  pulling  back  to 
theP’yongt’aek-Ansong-Changho-won- 
ni  sector  of  line  D,  the  I  and  IX  Corps 
would  no  longer  be  open  to  envelop¬ 
ment  from  the  northeast,  and  the  X 
Corps  and  the  two  South  Korean  corps 
might  be  able  to  organize  a  satisfactory 
line  in  the  Wonju— Wonp’o-ri  sector.-’ 


Withdrawal  From  the  Han 

Ridgway  warned  his  forces  around 
noon  on  the  4th  to  expect  orders  to 
withdraw  to  line  D,  all  corps  abreast. 
The  I  and  IX  Corps  in  the  meantime 
were  to  pull  back  at  2000  to  intermedi¬ 
ate  positions  six  to  eight  miles  south  of 

1  Eighth  Aimy  IMR  1 70.  -I  Jan  51. 

‘  Ibid.:  Right!)  Army  G3  SS  Rpt,  Jan  51. 


the  Han  and  hold  until  Air  Force  and 
Army  supplies  stocked  at  Suwon,  ten 
miles  farther  south  and  about  midway 
between  Seoul  and  line  D,  had  been 
removed.  Ridgway  expected  the  sup¬ 
plies  to  be  cleared  within  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  hours.1’ 

Ridgway  intended  that  the  starting 
hour  of  the  intermediate  move  provide 
time  for  the  3d  Logistical  Command  to 
finish  evacuating  Inch’on,  ASCOM 
City,  and  Kimpo  airfield.7  (The  Seoul 
airport  already  had  been  emptied.)  On 
3  January  Ridgway  had  notified  Col. 
John  G.  Hill,  commander  of  the  3d 
Logistical  Command,  to  cease  port  op¬ 
erations  at  Inch’on  at  noon  the  next 
day.8  The  deadline  seemed  reasonable 
since  the  gradual  reductions  of  stocks 
at  the  port  and  airfield  areas  since  early 
December  already  had  brought  items 
on  hand  to  modest  quantities.  But  un¬ 
foreseen  delays  in  getting  some  reserve 
stocks  released  from  Eighth  Army  staff 
officers,  too  few  tankers,  too  little  suit¬ 
able  shipping  for  such  items  as  long 
lengths  of  railroad  track,  and  an  overes¬ 
timate  of  the  ammunition  that  would 
be  issued  to  line  troops  had  prevented 
Colonel  Hill  from  removing  all  slocks 
by  the  designated  hour/’ 

'*  Msg.  CG  Elgin!)  Army  to  CG  I  L'  S.  Cotps  el  at. 
011215  Jail  51.  copy  m  IX  Goi  |>s  Comd  R|>(,  Jan  51. 
Eighth  AimyConni  Rpt.  Nar.Jan  51. 

'  A  former  Japanese  aisenal  aiea  lour  miles  east  of 
luch'on  had  been  ciiiistcued  ASCOM  (A)  my  Scivicc 
Command)  City  by  Amciicau  occupation  I  on  es  in 
19-15  and  occupied  dining  ictetit  operations  by  en¬ 
gineer.  qua i tei  m.istci ,  oidnaiire.  and  signal  supply 
depots  and  by  1  leadquaitcis.  3d  Logistical  Command. 

*  In  December  Hill  had  leplaced  Geneial  Stovall, 
who  became  the  assistant  division  (Oimnandcr  of  the 
2d  Division. 

"3d  laigComd  Daily  Opus  Rpt  1 03. -1  Jan  51:  Eighth 
Army  Comd  Rpt.  Nar.  Dec  50:  I  iq.  3d  Log  Comd, 
Memo.  Col  Hill  lor  CG  Eichtli  Aimv.  9  |an  51.  sub: 
Major  Items  Dcstioycd  at  the  Port  ol  Inchon:  3d  Log 
Comd  G-l  Hist  Rpt.  Jail  51. 
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CONGESTION  ON  ROUTK  29  SOU  TH  OT  HONGCH’ON  during  withdrawal  in  tlw  cen¬ 
tral  sector.  3  January  1951 . 


Nor  would  Hill  get  everything  out. 
After  receiving  Riclgway’s  noontime 
orders,  General  Milburn,  in  whose  sec¬ 
tor  the  port  and  airfield  lay,  instructed 
Hill  to  execute  his  demolition  plans  as 
soon  as  he  had  removed  all  troops  other 
than  demolition  crews.  While  back  ship¬ 
ment  at  lnch'on  did  continue  through 
the  favorable  afternoon  tide  on  the  -1th, 
Hill’s  main  attention  was  diverted  to 
rendering  the  airfield  and  port  facili¬ 
ties  useless  to  enemy  forces.10 

All  port  units  scheduled  to  travel 
south  by  road  had  gone  by  the  time 

Msg.  CG  I  Corps  lo  CG  25ih  Div  cl  at..  0-11300 
Jail  51:  IXCoips  Opn  Dir  2 1.0-1 1500 Jan  51  (confiims 
oral  oidcis  issued  U-H2UU  Jan  :>i). 


Hill  received  Milburn's  instructions, 
and  the  last  Fifth  Air  Force  unit  except 
for  Army  aviation  engineers  had  flown 
from  Kimpo  to  a  new  base  in  Japan. 
Through  the  afternoon  these  engineers 
burned  the  airfield  buildings  and  the 
drums  of  aviation  gasoline  and  napalm 
remaining  at  Kimpo  while  Eighth  Army 
engineers  from  the  82d  Engineer  Pe¬ 
troleum  Distribution  Company  de¬ 
stroyed  the  four-  and  six-inch  pipelines 
between  lnch’on  and  Kimpo  and  the 
booster  pumps  and  storage  tanks  at  the 
airfield.’1 


11  3d  Log  Comd  Kngi  Moodily  Activ  Rpl.  Jan  51; 
Fmicll.  '/'/if  Unit  fit  Stairs  .-lir  /-'or  re  m  Korra.  p  250.  3d 

»  i  **  o  .  «».  .  |A4  r  i-,..  r.  i 

I4>J*  l\|H  i  *»  i  .  a  jrtl! 
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Members  of  the  50th  Engineer  Port 
Construction  Company  began  demol¬ 
ishing  the  Inch’on  port  at  1800.  All 
main  facilities  except  one  pier  and  a 
causeway  to  the  small  offshore  island, 
Wolmi-clo,  were  destroyed.  Prime  tar¬ 
gets  were  the  lock  gates  of  the  tidal 
basin,  which  by  compensating  the  Yel¬ 
low  Sea’s  wide  tidal  range  had  largely 
given  Inch’on  the  capacity  of  a  princi¬ 
pal  port.  The  demolitions  at  Wolmi-do 
as  well  as  the  city  itself  were  completed 
by  0300  on  the  5th.  Colonel  Hill  and 
his  remaining  troops  left  by  water  for 
Pusan  within  the  hour.12 

Supplies  destroyed  at  Kimpo, 
ASCOM  City,  and  Inch’on  included 
some  1 .6  million  gallons  of  petroleum 
products,  9,300  tons  of  engineer 
materiel,  and  12  rail  cars  loaded  with 
ammunition.  While  time  and  tide  may 
have  made  the  destruction  of  this  mate¬ 
riel  unavoidable,  the  extensive  damage 
to  port  facilities  could  not  be  fully 
justified.  Denying  the  enemy  the  use  of 
a  port  was  theoretically  sound;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand's  absolute  control  of  Korean  wa¬ 
ters  made  Inch’on’s  destruction  pur¬ 
poseless.13 

The  I  and  IX  Corps  left  the  lower 
bank  of  the  Han  while  Hill’s  engineers 
were  still  blowing  Inch’on,  so  Hill  had 
been  obliged  to  put  out  his  own  secu¬ 
rity  above  the  port.  These  outposts  were 
not  engaged.  Neither  were  Milburn's 
forces  as  they  moved  to  positions  cen¬ 
tered  on  Route  1  at  the  town  of  Anyang, 
nor  were  Coulter’s  as  they  extended  the 

l!  3d  Log  Comd  Kngr  Monthly  Ai  iiv  Rpt.  Jan  51; 
3d  Log  Comd  Daily  Opus  Rpt  105,  6  Jan  51. 

11 1  Iq,  2d  Log  Could.  Memo.  Col  I  till  for  CO  Kiglilli 
Armv.  9  Ian  51.  sub:  Major  Ilcms  Destroyed  at  the 
Port  of  Inchon;  3d  Log  Comd  (»  l  lltst  Rpt.  Jan  51. 
Field.  United  Stoles  Naval  Operations.  Korea,  p.  312. 


intermediate  line  northeastward  to  the 
junction  of  the  Han  and  Pukhan 
rivers.1'1  (See  Map  16) 

Late  on  the  4th,  while  the  I  and  IX 
Corps  were  withdrawing  to  positions 
above  Suwon,  Ridgway  ordered  the 
withdrawal  to  line  D  to  begin  at  noon 
on  the  5th,  by  which  time  he  now  ex¬ 
pected  the  supplies  at  Suwon  to  have 
been  removed.  All  five  corps  were  to 
withdraw  abreast,  meeting  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  Ridgway’s  basic  requirement  of 
maximum  delay  and  maximum  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy.  Ridgway  specific¬ 
ally  instructed  Milburn  and  Coulter  to 
include  tanks  in  their  covering  forces 
and  to  counterattack  the  Chinese  who 
followed  the  withdrawal. 1:> 

Ridgway  learned  during  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  5th  that  the  supplies  at  Suwon 
and  at  the  airfield  south  of  town  could 
not  be  cleared  by  noon.  Creating  the 
delay  was  not  only  the  sheer  bulk  of 
the  materiel  but  also  about  a  hundred 
thousand  desperate  refugees  from  the 
Seoul  area  who  crowded  the  Suwon  rail¬ 
road  yards  and  blocked  the  trains.  At 
midmorning  Ridgway  radioed  Milburn 
to  stand  fast  until  the  remaining  Suwon 
stocks  had  been  shipped  out,  and  he 
notified  Coulter  to  leave  forces  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  east  flank  of  the  I  Corps'  for¬ 
ward  position.10 

Milburn  received  Ridgway’s  instruc¬ 
tions  in  time  to  hold  the  bulk  of  the 
25th  Division  and  the  ROK  1st  Divi¬ 
sion  at  the  Anyang  position,  and 


1 '  I  Coi  ps  G3  J  it  I .  Sum.  •!  and  5  Jan  5 1 ;  IX  (5)1  ps 
Comd  Rpt,  Nar.  Jan  51;  3d  Log  Comd  Daily  Opus 
Rpt  KM.  5  jau  51.  and  105.  0  Jan  51, 

15  Rad.  GX-l-313  KGOO.  Kiglilli  Aimy  to  (VS 
ROKA  t:l  al..  1  Jar.  51:  Rail.  GX-I-3I0  KGOO.  GG 
Kiglilli  Aimy  to  CIS  ROKA  ct  al..  -I  Jan  51. 
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The  PORT  OF  Inchon.  The  tidal  basin  is  at  upper  right.  In  foreground  is  the  island  of 
Wolmi-do. 


Coulter  ordered  the  ROK  6th  Division 
to  protect  Milburn's  east  flank.  But 
Coulter  did  not  dispatch  his  instructions 
until  an  hour  after  the  ROK  6th  had 
started  for  line  D,  and  General  Chang 
did  not  receive  them  until  midafter- 
noon.  It  took  Chang  another  half  hour 
to  get  his  division  stopped.  By  that 
time  his  forces  were  almost  due  east  of 
Suwon,  where,  with  Coulter’s  agree¬ 
ment.  Chang  deployed  them  astride 
Route  17. 171 

During  the  night  of  the  5th  an  en¬ 
emy  regiment  crossed  the  Han  and 
assembled  east  of  Yongdungp’o.  Pa¬ 
trols  from  the  regiment  moved  south 
through  the  hills  east  of  Route  1  and 
reconnoitered  the  ROK  1st  Division 

1 '  I  Coips  CS  Jnl,  Sum.  5  Jan  51;  IX  Corps  I’OR 

•me  s  n,  -• 


front  before  midnight  but  somehow 
missed  finding  the  vulnerable  east  flank 
earlier  left  open  by  the  IX  Corps.  By 
daylight  on  the  6th  the  patrol  contact 
in  the  center  of  General  Paik’s  front 
developed  into  a  general  engagement 
between  an  enemy  battalion  and  the  3d 
Battalion,  1 1th  ROK  Regiment,  but  the 
enemy  attempt  to  dislodge  the  South 
Koreans  eased  by  noon  and  endec!  al¬ 
together  at  1400.  By  then  supplies  had 
been  cleared  from  Suwon  and  Milburn 
and  Coulter  could  continue  south  to¬ 
ward  line  D.18 

The  two  corps  completed  their  with¬ 
drawals  on  the  7th.  Since  the  15th  In¬ 
fantry  and  3d  Battalion,  65th  Infantry, 
of  the  3d  Division  in  the  meantime 

,M  I  Coi  ns  Comet  Uni  N:.r,  I;..;  5!;  •  Corps  03  jn!. 
Sum,  6  Jan  51. 
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Kimi’O  Airfield,  4  January  1951 


had  arrived  from  Kyongju  and  been 
attached  to  the  I  Corps,  Milburn  was 
able  to  keep  a  substantial  reserve  and 
still  organize  a  fairly  solid  twenty-mile 
line  D  front  from  the  west  coast  east¬ 
ward  through  P’yongt’ack  and  Ansong. 
The  British  29th  Brigade  and  the  Thai 
battalion  stood  at  the  far  left  astride 
Route  1  just  below  P’yongt’aek.  The  3d 
Division  held  a  sector  across  the  hills 
between  Routes  1  and  17,  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Soule  manned  with  the  15th  In¬ 
fantry.  Lending  depth  to  this  central 
position,  the  3d  Battalion,  65th  In¬ 
fantry,  and  the  35th  Infantry  of  the 
25th  Division  were  assembled  not  far 
behind  it.  Above  Ansong,  the  ROK  1st 
Division  lay  across  Route  17.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  25th  Division  and  the 


Turkish  brigade  went  into  corps  reserve 
at  Ch’onan,  thirteen  miles  south  of 
P’yongt’aek.19 

Along  a  slightly  longer  front  tipping 
to  the  northeast  and  reaching  beyond 
Changhowon-ni  to  the  Han  River 
Coulter  deployed  the  ROK  6th  Divi¬ 
sion,  British  27th  Brigade,  and  24th 
Division,  west  to  cast.  Hard  against  the 
right  corps  boundary  twenty  miles  be¬ 
hind  the  front,  the  bulk  of  the  1st  Cav¬ 
alry  Division  was  in  corps  reserve  at 
Ch’ungju  on  Route  13,  now  the  IX 
Corps’  main  supply  route.  To  protect 
the  route  from  attacks  by  guerrillas 


19  Eighth  Army  Comd  Rpt,  Nai.Jan  51:  Eighth 
Army  G.SJnl.  7  Jan  51:1  Corps  GSJnl,  Sum,  5, 6.  and 
7  Jan  51. 
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WITHDRAWAL  TO  LINED 
I  AND  IX  CORPS 

4-7  January  1951 

- Forward  Psns.  4  Jan 

*7777?  Forward  Psns,  5  Jan 
fiTTTTTTTT  Forward  Psns,  7  Jan 
□  High  Ground  Above  1000  Feel 
20  MILES 


MAP  16 


known  to  be  located  in  die  Tanyang 
area  twenty  miles  farther  east,  the  5th 
Cavalry  had  begun  to  patrol  the  road 
from  Ch’ungju  south  through  a  moun¬ 
tain  pass  at  Mun’gyong.20 

The  way  Milburn  and  Coulter  had 
moved  to  line  D  exasperated  General 
Ridgway.  “Reports  so  far  reaching  me,” 
he  told  the  two  corps  commanders  on 

20  Eighth  Auny  Comd  Kpt,  Nai,  Jan  51;  IX  Corps 
rYmwj  Rpi  \fnt,  Jan  r> I •  Fighih  Arinv  (.3  jnl.  7  Jan 
51. 


the  7th,  “indicate  your  forces  withdrew 
to  ‘D’  line  without  evidence  of  having 
inflicted  any  substantial  losses  on  en¬ 
emy  and  without  material  delay.  In  fact, 
some  major  units  are  reported  as  hav¬ 
ing  broken  contact.  1  desire  prompt 
confirming  reports  and  if  substantially 
correct,  the  reasons  for  non-compliance 
with  my  basic  directives.”21  The  reports 

21  Kail. r.X— I— r>2(i  KC.OO,  CO  Kiglilh  Ai mv  10 CG 1 
Corps  and  CG  IX  Corps,  7  Jan  51. 
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reaching  Riclgway  were  true.  Except  for 
the  clashes  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  ROK  1st  Division  east  of  An>ang 
on  the  6th,  the  I  Corps  had  withdrawn 
from  the  south  bank  of  the  Han  with¬ 
out  contact,  and  the  IX  Corps  had  not 
engaged  enemy  forces  since  leaving  the 
Seoul  bridgehead.2' 

Attempting  once  more  to  get  the 
quality  of  leadership  he  considered 
essential,  Ridgway  pointed  out  to 
Milburn  and  Coulter  that  their  oppo¬ 
nents  had  but  two  alternatives:  to  make 
a  time-consuming,  coordinated  follow¬ 
up,  or  to  conduct  a  rapid,  uncoordi¬ 
nated  pursuit.  If  the  Chinese  chose  the 
first,  the  Eighth  Army  could  at  least 
achieve  maximum  delay  even  though 
there  might  be  few  opportunities  for 
strong  counterattacks.  If  they  elected 
the  second,  the  Eighth  Army  would 
have  unlimited  opportunities  not  only 
to  delay  but  to  inflict  severe  losses  on 
them.  In  either  case,  Ridgway  again 
made  clear,  Milburn  and  Coulter  were 
to  exploit  every  opportunity  to  carry 
out  the  basic  concept  of  operations  that 
he  had  repeatedly  explained  to  them.2 ! 

The  immediate  response  was  a  flurry 
of  patrolling  to  regain  contact.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  I  Corps  intelligence  officer, 
the  39lh  and  50th  Armies  were  notv  ad¬ 
vancing  south  ol  Seoul,  and  their  van¬ 
guards  had  reached  the  Suwon  area. 
An  ROK  1st  Division  patrol  moving 
north  over  Route  17  during  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  7th  supported  this  assess¬ 
ment  when  it  briefly  engaged  a  small 
enemy  group  in  Kumnyangjang-ni, 
eleven  miles  east  of  Suwon.  Farther 
west,  patrols  from  the  15th  Infantry 


A  •*•••■•  f’/jtMrl  Pi\l  \S'ir  !•*•*  Ij  I 

21  Rad.  GX- 1-526  KGOO.CG  Right h  Army  to  CG I 
Coips  and  CG  IX  Corps,  7  Jail  51. 


and  the  British  29th  Brigade  moved 
north  as  far  as  Osan,  eight  miles  short 
of  Suwon,  without  making  contact.  In 
the  IX  Corps  sector,  the  24th  Division 
at  the  far  right  sent  patrols  into  Ich’on 
and  Yoju,  both  on  an  east-west  line  with 
Suwon.  Both  towms  were  empty.  Shal¬ 
lower  searches  to  the  north  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  27th  Brigade  in  the  center  of  the 
corps  sector  also  failed  to  reestablish 
contact.  (The  ROK  6th  Division,  at  the 
corps  left,  sent  out  no  patrols  while  it 
absorbed  twenty-three  hundred  sorely 
needed  replacements.)2'1 

General  Ridgway  considered  the  at¬ 
tempts  by  patrols  to  regain  contact  at 
least  to  be  moves  in  the  right  direction. 
What  he  wanted  and  planned  to  see 
next  in  the  west  was  more  vigorous  pa¬ 
trolling  by  gradually  enlarged  forces. 
This  patrolling  would  be  the  main  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  larger  efforts  to  acquire  bet¬ 
ter  combat  intelligence,  which  in  his 
judgment  had  been  sadly  neglected  and 
which  was  a  prime  requisite  for  the  still 
larger  offensive  action  that  he  intended 
would  follow.  His  attention  meanwhile 
was  drawn  to  the  east,  where  the  with¬ 
drawal  to  line  D  was  still  in  progress 
and  where  North  Korean  forces,  as 
expected,  had  opened  an  attack  to  seize 
Wonju.25 

Wonjii  and  Hill  247 

To  promote  continuous  defenses 
through  the  mountains  east  of  Wonju, 
Ridgway  on  the  5th  had  redrawn  line 
D  in  the  ROK  III  and  I  Corps  sectors, 
replacing  the  original  line  stretching 


I  Coips  Conicl  Rpt,  Nai.  Jan  51:  I  Coips  POR 
351.  7 Jan  51:  IX  Coips  PIR  103.  7  Jan  51:  IX  Coips 
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northeastward  from  Wonju  to  Wonp’o- 
ri  on  the  coast  with  a  new  trace  reach¬ 
ing  almost  due  east  of  Wonju  to  the 
coastal  town  of  Samch’ok.  (Map  17) 
This  45-degree  change  in  alignment 
dropped  the  east  coast  position  some 
forty  miles.20 

Ridgway  expected  the  shift  south  to 
give  the  two  South  Korean  corps  addi¬ 
tional  time  and  space  in  which  to  set  a 
defense  and  to  get  behind  some  of  the 
North  Korean  guerrillas  and  regulars 
who,  if  the  original  line  D  were  oc¬ 
cupied,  would  be  in  the  ROK  rear  areas. 
But  as  of  the  7th  his  expectation  was 
nowhere  near  realization.  In  the  ROK 
I  Corps  sector,  the  ROK  Capital  Divi¬ 
sion  on  the  coast  was  just  beginning  to 
move  from  the  old  to  the  new  line,  and 
the  ROK  3d  Division,  while  on  the 
move  from  Hongch’on  in  the  X  Corps 
area,  was  only  approaching  the  town  of 
Yongwol  at  the  left  of  the  ROK  III 
Corps  sector.2' 

The  ROK  III  Corps  had  no  line  at 
all.  As  could  best  be  determined,  the 
ROK  9th  Division  was  fighting  its  way 
south  in  the  corps  sector  but  was  no 
farther  than  the  trace  of  the  old  line  I). 
The  corps’  other  division,  the  ROK  7th, 
was  on  the  way  out  of  the  X  Corps  area, 
but  on  entering  a  mountain  road  lead¬ 
ing  eastward  toward  Yongwol  from 
Route  29  at  a  point  eleven  miles  below 
Wonju,  the  division  had  run  into  a  large 
force  of  North  Koreans  and  was  cur¬ 
rently  stalled  about  six  miles  east  of  its 
Route  29  departure  point.28 

The  continuing  lack  of  defense  be¬ 
tween  Wonju  and  the  east  coast  left  the 

al’  Eighth  Ai my Comd  Rpi. Nai.  |;iii5l;  Rad.GX-l- 
•103  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Aimy  to  C/S  ROK  A,  5  Jan  fit 

11  Eighth  Ann)  Comd  Rpi,  Nat.  J,m  51.  Eighth 
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mountains  east  of  Route  29  wide  open 
to  a  southward  enemy  advance.  In  the 
X  Corps  area,  as  a  result,  all  of  the  7th 
Division  and  part  of  the  2d  had  occu¬ 
pied  or  were  currently  moving  into  po¬ 
sitions  along  the  fifty-five  miles  of 
Route  29  from  Chech’on  south  to 
Andong  to  protect  the  X  Corps’  supply 
route  and  to  refuse  the  east  flank.  Gen¬ 
eral  Barr’s  17th  Infantry  and  General 
McClure’s  9th  Infantry  and  one  battal¬ 
ion  of  his  23d  Infantry  were  deployed 
in  and  around  Chech’on.  Farther  south, 
a  battalion  of  the  32d  Infantry  of  the 
7th  Division  was  assembled  at  Tanyang, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  was 
moving  up  from  the  south  to  join  it. 
Barr’s  31st  Infantry  was  also  moving 
north,  two  battalions  headed  for 
Yongju.  below  Tanyang,  the  other  bat¬ 
talion  for  Andong.29 

In  the  western  half  of  the  X  Corps 
sector,  General  Almond  had  manned  a 
twenty-mile  front  from  Wonju  south- 
westward  to  the  east  Hank  of  the  IX 
Corps  at  the  Han.  Having  gradually 
gained  control  of  the  ROK  2d,  5th,  and 
8th  Divisions  as  they  struggled  piece¬ 
meal  out  of  the  mountains  north  of  line 
D,  Almond  placed  the  5th  along  the 
western  third  of  the  front,  the  8th  in 
the  center,  and  the  bulk  of  General 
McClure’s  2d  Division  at  Wonju.  Since 
the  ROK  2d  Division  numbered  less 
than  thirty-two  hundred  men,  Almond 
assembled  it,  nominally  in  corps  re¬ 
serve,  on  Route  13  just  below  Ch’ungju. 
As  of  the  7th,  the  35th  Regiment  of  the 
ROK  5th  Division  occupied  the  west  an¬ 
chor  of  the  X  Corps  front.  East  of  the 
35th,  beyond  a  three-mile  gap  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  filled  by  the  5th’s  27th  Regi¬ 
ment,  the  16th  and  10th  Regiments  of 

Ibid.,  (>  and  7  Jan  51. 
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the  ROK  8th  Division,  then  the  23d  and 
38th  Regiments  of  the  2d  Division,  car¬ 
ried  the  front  a  short  distance  beyond 
Wonju.30 

Prisoners  taken  earlier  by  the  2d 
Division — while  wedging  aside  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  North  Korean  force  that 
had  blocked  Route  29  six  miles  below 
Hongch’on  and  during  later  skirmishes 
farther  south  at  Hoengsong — had  sup¬ 
plied  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  enemy 
intentions  in  the  east.  A  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  North  Korean  V  and  II  Corps 
appeared  to  parallel  Route  29 just  to  its 
east.  On  the  east,  the  II  Corps,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lt.  Gen.  Choe  Hyon  and 
operating  with  the  2d,  9th,  I Oth,  and 
3 1 st  Divisions,  was  to  seep  south  through 
the  mountains  east  of  Route  29,  avoid¬ 
ing  engagements  during  this  move, 
then  was  to  attack  Wonju,  Chech’on, 
Tanyang,  and  Taegu.  Along  and  west 
of  Route  29,  Maj.  Gen.  Pang  Ho  San, 
commander  of  the  V  Corps,  was  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  6lh,  7tli,  12th,  27th,  28th,  and 
43d  Divisions  in  frontal  attacks  to  seize 
Wonju  and  force  a  general  withdrawal 
of  the  X  Corps.  Enemy  guerrillas, 
numbering  between  five  thousand  and 
seventy-five  hundred  and  currently 
massed  around  Tanyang  and  along 
the  twenty  miles  of  Route  29  cutting 
through  a  high  mountain  spur  between 
Tanyang  and  Yongju,  were  to  displace 
south  and  southeast  to  disrupt  the 
Eighth  Army’s  Pusan-Andong  line  of 
communication.  The  whole  operation, 
according  to  the  captives,  was  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  conjunction  with  Chinese  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  west.31 
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To  seize  Wonju  itself,  the  North  Ko¬ 
rean  plan  called  for  a  two-division  fron¬ 
tal  attack  by  the  V  Corps.  The  Wonju 
attack  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  envelop¬ 
ing  effect  of  other  V  Corps  attacks  far¬ 
ther  west  and  by  the  II  Corps  advance 
on  the  east.  Moving  down  from  Hoeng¬ 
song  during  the  night  of  the  6th,  Gen¬ 
eral  Pang’s  6th  and  27th  Divisions 
before  dawn  were  poised  just  above 
Wonju  for  the  frontal  attack.  Ahead  of 
these  two  forces,  Pang’s  12tli  Division, 
previously  in  the  Hongch’on-Hoeng- 
song  area,  had  crossed  from  the  east  to 
the  west  side  of  Route  29  and  had  come 
south  to  a  position  northwest  of  Wonju, 
just  no  th  of  the  10th  Regiment  of  the 
ROK  8th  Division.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  Route  29,  General  Choc’s  2d 
and  9th  Divisions  had  marched  from 
Hongch’on  to  the  area  northeast  of 
Wonju,  and  the  I  Oth  Division,  coming 
from  Ch’unch’on,  was  approaching 
Wonju  for  the  II  Corps'  thrust  through 
the  unoccupied  mountains.32 

Wonju  sits  in  the  bottom  of  a  bowl  in 
the  valley  of  the  Wonju  River.  Hills 
forming  the  rim  of  the  bowl  begin  to 
rise  about  a  mile  from  town.  To  de¬ 
fend  the  town  and  an  airstrip  at  its 
southeastern  edge,  General  McClure 
had  established  the  23d  and  38th  Regi¬ 
ments  in  an  inverted  U  atop  the  bowl 
rim.  The  23d  was  deployed  across 
Route  29  and  in  an  arc  to  the  west  and 
southwest,  and  the  38th  was  similarly 
aligned  north,  east,  and  southeast  of 
town.  Bulging  out  as  this  position  did 
at  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  X 
Corps  line,  and,  for  the  time  being,  the 
Eighth  Army  line,  McClure’s  two  regi- 
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meats,  in  the  words  of  the  Eighth  Army 
G-3,  occupied  an  “unenviable  salient.”33 

The  leading  forces  of  the  North  Ko¬ 
rean  6th  and  27tli  Divisions  punctured 
the  salient  before  McClure’s  men  real¬ 
ized  it.  About  0530  on  the  7th,  some 
four  hundred  enemy  troops  disguised 
as  and  intermingled  among  civilians 
merely  walked  down  Route  29,  by  out¬ 
posts  in  other  areas,  and  even  through 
some  main  positions.  Their  identity  was 
not  discovered  until  they  opened  fire 
on  two  battalion  command  posts  in  the 
rear.  McClure’s  forces,  once  alerted, 
rapidly  screened  out  the  infiltrators, 
captured  1 14,  and  broke  up  several  as¬ 
saults  that  followed  against  their  main 
defenses.  But  almost  simultaneously 
with  these  assaults,  the  North  Korean 
12th  Division  to  the  west  attacked  and 
pushed  the  10th  Regiment  of  the  ROK 
8th  Division  out  of  position,  leaving  the 
2d  Division's  Wonju  salient  even  more 
unenviable.31 

As  the  North  Korean  attack  devel¬ 
oped,  General  McClure  sought  General 
Almond’s  approval  of  a  withdrawal  be¬ 
low  town.  Almond,  having  himself  fore¬ 
seen  a  possible  need  to  adjust  the  2d 
Division’s  line,  agreed  to  a  withdrawal 
provided  McClure  placed  his  forces  on 
the  hills  edging  the  town  on  the  south 
so  that  they  would  still  control  the  road 
hub.  McClure,  however,  assumed  a  lati¬ 
tude  of  decision  Almond  had  not  really 
given  him  and  allowed  his  two  regi¬ 
ments  to  make  a  substantial  withdrawal 
to  the  southwest  down  the  Wonju- 


Mokkye-dong  road.  By  evening  of  the 
7th  the  23cl  Infantry  held  a  line  four 
and  a  half  miles  below  Wonju,  and  the 
38th  Infantry  was  aligned  in  depth  near 
die  village  of  Mich’on,  another  three 
miles  to  the  south.  From  these  positions, 
McClure’s  only  chance  of  controlling 
Wonju  was  by  artillery  fire.30 

Almond  had  no  intention  of  depend¬ 
ing  on  artillery  alone.  Wonju,  in  his 
judgment,  was  so  important  and  indeed 
so  rare  a  road  junction  that  any  force 
controlling  it  had  gone  far  toward  con¬ 
trolling  central  Korea.  After  learning 
of  the  2d  Division’s  deep  withdrawal 
he  ordered  McClure  to  send  at  least 
one  infantry  battalion  at  first  light  on 
the  8th  to  clear  the  town  and  airstrip, 
to  occupy  the  high  ground  directly 
south  of  Wonju  with  no  fewer  than  four 
battalions,  and  not  to  withdraw  from 
that  position  unless  Almond  himself 
gave  the  order.31’ 

McClure  gave  the  Wonju  assignment 
to  the  23d  Infantry,  instructing  Colo¬ 
nel  Freeman  to  use  one  battalion  in  the 
attack.  Lt.  Col.  James  W.  Edwards'  2d 
Battalion  started  for  Wonju  at  0930  on 
the  8th,  moving  over  the  road  in  a  col¬ 
umn  of  companies  with  Company  E 
leading  and  with  four  aircraft  overhead 
in  close  support.  Around  noon,  as  Com¬ 
pany  E  passed  Hill  247  overlooking  the 
road  from  the  east  two  and  a  half  miles 
below  Wonju,  the  leading  riflemen 
spotted  and  fired  on  several  North 
Koreans,  who  quickly  scattered.  A  half 
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mile  farther,  they  discovered  North  Ko¬ 
reans  asleep  in  buildings.  Finding  them 
was  like  bumping  a  beehive.  Some  of 
the  first  to  awaken  gave  an  alarm  that 
stirred  a  swarm  of  soldiers  out  of  other 
buildings  and  carried  to  troops  located 
in  nearby  heights.  The  2d  Battalion 
killed  two  hundred  during  the  melee. 
But  Colonel  Edwards  at  the  same  time 
discovered  that  he  was  being  flanked 
on  both  the  east  and  west  by  what  he 
estimated  to  be  a  regiment  and  pulled 
his  battalion  out  of  range  to  a  position 
south  of  Hill  247.  To  the  west,  in  the 
meantime,  the  North  Korean  12th  Divi¬ 
sion  again  hit  the  10th  ROK  Regiment 
and  forced  it  back  almost  on  line  with 
the  38th  Infantry  at  Mich’on.  Since  this 
left  the  west  flank  of  the  23d  Infantry, 
above  Mich’on.  wide  open,  General  Mc¬ 
Clure  instructed  Colonel  Freeman  to 
pull  the  2d  Battalion  all  the  way  back  to 
the  regimental  line  and  emplace  it  on 
the  exposed  flank.3' 

Convinced  by  reports  of  heavy  en¬ 
emy  losses  and  moderate  enemy  resist¬ 
ance  that  a  successful  attack  on  Wonju 
could  be  made,  General  Almond  or¬ 
dered  McClure  to  resume  his  ef  fort  to 
clear  the  town  and  airstrip  by  noon  on 
the  9th.  Almond  directed  that  two  bat¬ 
talions  with  air  and  artillery  support 
make  the  renewed  advance  and  re¬ 
peated  his  previous  instruction  that 
four  battalions  occupy  positions  just 
south  of  Wonjtt. iK 

McClure  attached  two  battalions  of 
the  38th  Infantry  to  the  23d  to  provide 
Colonel  Freeman  suf  ficient  forces  to 
hold  a  defensive  position  as  well  as 
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make  a  two-battalion  advance.  For  the 
Wonju  mission  Freeman  organized  a 
task  force  with  the  2d  Battalion  of  the 
23d  Infantry  and  2d  Battalion  of  the 
38th  Infantry,  placing  Lt.  Col.  James 
H.  Skeldon,  commander  of  the  latter 
battalion,  in  charge.  In  snow  that  can¬ 
celed  close  air  support,  Task  Force 
Skeldon  started  over  the  road  toward 
Wonju  at  1000  on  the  9th. 39 

As  Skeldon’s  column  approached  Hill 
247  at  noon,  fire  struck  the  task  force 
from  that  peak  and  heights  to  the  west. 
Skeldon  deployed  a  battalion  on  each 
side  of  the  road  and  attacked,  but  by 
late  afternoon  his  forces  bogged  down 
part  way  up  the  near  slopes  of  the  en¬ 
emy  position.  Colonel  Freeman  consid¬ 
ered  Skeldon’s  position  unsound,  espe¬ 
cially  after  learning  that  North  Korean 
12th  Division  forces  to  his  west  again 
had  hit  the  ROK  8th  Division  and  ad¬ 
vanced  deep  to  his  left  rear  before  the 
South  Koreans  contained  them.  But, 
under  pressure  to  clear  Wonju  and  oc¬ 
cupy  positions  just  below  the  town,  he 
held  Skeldon  where  he  was  for  the 
night,  reinforced  him  with  the  bulk  of 
the  French  battalion,  and  planned  to 
resume  the  attack  on  the  10th. 10 

Frequent  snowstorms  on  the  10th 
again  eliminated  close  air  support,  and 
the  ground  troops  suffered  also  from 
far  lower  temperatures  caused  by  a 
northerly  wind  shift.  Freeman,  person¬ 
ally  taking  charge  of  the  attack,  pushed 
his  forces  another  half  mile  into  the 
247  mass  but  met  increasing  opposi¬ 
tion  and  faced  a  repeated  need  to 
spread  forces  farther  west  and  east  to 
meet  North  Korean  counterattacks. 
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Around  noon  he  notified  General  Mc¬ 
Clure  of  the  growing  resistance  and  of 
the  constant  danger  of  being  out¬ 
flanked,  and  he  advised  against  contin¬ 
uing  the  attack.  McClure  agreed  but 
instructed  Freeman  to  hold  his  position. 
Freeman  could  adjust  the  disposition 
of  his  troops,  but  he  was  to  do  nothing 
that  would  appear  to  be  a  withdrawal. 

Freeman’s  change  to  a  defensive 
stance  was  followed  by  hard  North  Ko¬ 
rean  attacks  that  did  not  subside  until 
well  after  dark  and  after  Freeman’s 
forces  had  inflicted,  in  their  estimate, 
two  thousand  enemy  casualties.  Al¬ 
though  control  of  Hill  247  vacillated 
through  the  afternoon,  Freeman  still 
commanded  a  good  defensive  position 
at  the  close  of  the  engagement.1" 

Continuing  North  Korean  attempts 
to  shove  Freeman’s  forces  out  of  the 
247  mass  on  the  11th  and  1 2th  had 
similar  results.  Reinforced  by  more  of 
the  French  battalion  and  part  of  the 
Netherlands  battalion  and  helped  by 
strong  air  support  (including  a  B-29  at¬ 
tack  on  Wonju)  after  the  sky  cleared 
around  noon  on  the  11th,  Freeman’s 
forces  broke  up  tire  assaults  and  killed 
more  than  eleven  hundred  North 
Koreans.  Two  weak  and  failing  at¬ 
tempts  against  Freeman’s  position  early 
on  the  1 3th  ended  the  V  Corps'  effort  to 
drive  south  of  Wonju. u 
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Regardless  of  this  stand  at  Hill  247, 
General  Almond  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  2d  Division’s  performance.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  the  initial  withdrawal  so 
far  south  of  Wonju  and  what  Almond 
considered  to  be  inefficient  staff  work, 
poor  employment  of  weapons  (espe¬ 
cially  artillery),  improper  organization 
of  defenses,  and  an  exhorbitant  rate  of 
non-battle  casualties  (mostly  from 
trench  foot,  frostbite,  and  respiratory 
diseases),  Almond  on  the  13th  asked 
General  Ridgway  for  authority  to  re¬ 
lieve  General  McClure.  Ridgway  was 
not  fully  convinced  that  a  relief  was 
warranted.  His  own  impression  of 
McClure,  formed  in  part  after  a  visit  to 
Wonju  on  2  January,  was  of  a  hard¬ 
hitting,  aggressive  commander.  He  also 
considered  McClure’s  assignment  at 
Wonju  to  be  a  “hot  potato”  that  could 
burn  a  person  no  matter  how  he  han¬ 
dled  it.  But  he  felt  more  strongly  that 
he  had  to  back  his  corps  commander  in 
this  instance  and  gave  Almond  the  au¬ 
thority  he  asked  for.  He  pointed  out  to 
Almond,  however,  that  one  of  his  own 
guidelines  in  a  decision  to  relieve  an 
officer  was  that  he  had  to  have  a  better 
man  available.'1'1 

Almond  believed  he  had  a  belter  man 
in  the  X  Corps  chief  of  staff,  Maj.  Gen. 
Clark  L.  Ruffner,  and  on  14  January 
sent  him  to  take  command  of  the  2d 
Division.  Ridgway  returned  General 
McClure  to  the  United  States  a  few  days 
later  with  the  official  status  of  relieved 
without  prejudice  but  was  well  aware 
that  “the  prejudice  would  be  there 
anyway. ”1:> 

11  X  Goips  Gomel  Rpt,  Nat.  Jan  51;  Inlet v.  Apple- 
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East  of  Route  29 

General  Pang,  the  North  Korean  V 
Corps  commander,  dropped  his  push 
against  the  ROK  8th  Division  at  the 
same  time  he  canceled  his  attack  south 
of  Wonju.  He  had  employed  at  least 
parts  of  ail  his  divisions  against  the 
Americans  and  South  Koreans  but  had 
not  won  the  advantage  before  casual¬ 
ties  and  the  near  exhaustion  of  his  am¬ 
munition  and  other  supplies  eliminated 
his  chances  of  gaining  an  edge.  His 
divisions,  to  begin  with,  had  been 
understrength,  and  his  troops  were  by 
no  means  of  the  same  high  caliber  as 
those  that  had  driven  to  the  Pusan  Pe¬ 
rimeter  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
His  weapons,  too,  were  limited — mostly 
rifles,  with  some  automatic  weapons 
and  mortars.  Judging  it  useless  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  he  had  reorganized  and 
replenished,  Pang  on  the  17th  ordered 
his  forces,  except  for  the  27th  Division, 
to  withdraw  into  defensive  positions 
around  Hoengsong.'16 

Although  the  North  Korean  II  Corps 
began  operations  in  no  better  shape 
than  the  V  Corps,  Genera!  Choe  had 
more  success  infiltrating  through  the 
mountains  east  of  Route  29.  Opening 
his  advance  concurrently  with  Pang’s 
attack  on  Wonju,  Choe  sent  the  2d  and 
9th  Divisions  wide  to  the  east  out  of  the 
Wonju  area,  then  south  through  the 
higher  Taebaek  peaks  toward  Yongwol. 
Farther  west,  his  first  move  was  to  send 
the  I Oth  Division  south  through  the 
heights  bordering  Route  29. 17 

X  Coips  Comd  Rpt.  Nai.  Jan  51;  2(1  l)iv  Comd 
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In  passing  Wonju  on  the  east,  part  of 
the  10th  Division  accidently  bumped  into 
the  2d  Division.  Under  Choe’s  order  to 
avoid  engagement,  the  division  com¬ 
mander,  Maj.  Gen.  Lee  Ban  Nam, 
shifted  his  forces  farther  east  to  pre¬ 
vent  more  such  encounters  but  did  not 
sidestep  far  enough  to  avoid  running 
almost  head  on  into  the  ROK  7th  Divi¬ 
sion  then  moving  eastward  toward 
Yongwol  eleven  miles  below  Wonju. 
General  Lee  disentangled  the  last  of  his 
forces  from  this  engagement  on  the  8th. 
On  the  following  day  Lee’s  leading  27 th 
Regiment  got  past  Chech’on  but  then  ran 
into  strong  patrols  from  the  7th  Divi¬ 
sion  operating  east  of  Route  29  below 
the  town.  General  Barr’s  forces  killed 
almost  five  hundred  of  Lee’s  men  and 
took  fourteen  captives,  who  identified 
their  division  and  revealed  its  attack  ob¬ 
jectives  to  be  Tanyang  first  and  then 
Taegu.’18 

Behind  the  10th  Division,  the  open¬ 
ing  through  which  General  Choe  could 
infiltrate  forces  meanwhile  had  begun 
to  narrow.  On  the  8th,  the  Will's  dis¬ 
engagement  with  the  ROK  7th  Division 
allowed  the  latter  to  complete  its  move 
to  Yongwol,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  ROK  9lh  Division,  finally  free  of  its 
isolation  to  the  north,  came  in  at  the 
right  of  the  ROK  III  Corps  sector  at 
the  upper  Han  River  town  of  Chong- 
son.  With  General  Ridgway’s  approval, 
the  ROK  III  Corps’  new  commander, 
Maj.  Gen.  Yujai  Heung,  faced  these 
two  divisions  to  the  northwest  along  the 
Han  above  Yongwol  rather  than  at¬ 
tempt  to  push  them  forward  onto  line 
D.  General  Yu  set  the  ROK  7th  Divi- 
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2d  Infantry  Division  Troops  south  ofWonju,  10  January  1951. 


sion  in  the  heights  immediately  north¬ 
east  of  Yongwol  and  deployed  the  ROK 
9th  Division  in  the  vicinity  of  its  Chong- 
son  assembly.  To  strengthen  the  ROK 
III  Corps.  Ridgway  gave  Yu  the  ROK 
3d  Division,  which  also  had  assembled 
near  Yongwol  while  moving  toward  the 
ROK  I  Corps  sector.  Yu  placed  the  ad¬ 
ditional  division  in  reserve  at  Ch’uny- 
ang,  thirty  miles  sou  least  of  Yongwol/’0 
Although  there  were  openings  in  the 
line,  the  ROK  III  Corps  by  the  10th 
finally  had  a  position  from  which  to 
oppose  North  Korean  //  Corps  move¬ 
ments  through  the  steeper  heights  east 
of  Route  29.  A  fifteen-mile  gap  in  the 
X  Corps  sector  between  Chcch'on  and 

r'°  Kigliili  Amu  GS  |nl.  Sum.  8  and  9  Jan  51. 


Yongwol  was  now  the  area  through 
which  General  Choe  could  most  easily 
pass  his  units.  Judging  the  movement 
of  North  Korean  forces  through  this 
gap  to  be  the  major  threat  to  the  X 
Corps,  not  the  V  Corps  effort  then  in 
progress  at  Wonju,  Ridgway  ordered 
Almond  to  close  the  gap  and  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  enemy  forces  who  had  gotten 
behind  Route  60  between  Chcch'on  and 
Yongwol. 1,1 

O 

To  assist  Almond,  Ridgway  moved 
the  1 87th  Airborne  Regimental  Com¬ 
bat  Team  to  Andong  and  attached  it  to 
the  X  Corps.  To  hedge  any  deep 
enemy  penetration  below  the  lateral 
Anclong-Yongdok  road,  Route  48, 

Ibid..  9  and  10  Jan  51.  Rad.  GX-I-75I  KGOO. 
ex;  Kiglnh  Aimy  to  CG  X  Corps.  10  Jan  51. 
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Ridgway  also  ordered  the  1st  Marine 
Division  to  make  the  move  for  which 
he  earlier  had  alerted  it,  from  Masan 
to  the  P’ohang-dong-Kyongju-Yong- 
ch’on  area.3'2 

Almond  initially  ordered  the  ROK 
5th  Division,  so  far  not  involved  in  the 
Wonju  fight,  to  move  east  and  fill  the 
Chech’on-Yongwol  gap,  leaving  the 
ROK  8th  Division  to  occupy  the  Sth’s 
old  sector.  Since  the  shift  of  the  5th 
from  corps  left  to  corps  right  would 
take  time,  Almond  instructed  General 
Barr  in  the  meantime  to  send  a  battal¬ 
ion  of  the  17th  Infantry  eastward  from 
Chech’on  to  make  physical  contact  with 
the  ROK  III  Corps  at  Yongwol  and  to 
clear  all  enemy  forces  between  the 
towns  while  en  route."3 

Almond  already  had  ordered  all 
corps  units  up  and  down  Route  29  to 
institute  day  and  night  patrolling  to 
clear  enemy  troops  from  the  bordering 
mountains.  Judging  that  an  expansion 
of  this  patrolling  in  the  rear  would 
prove  more  profitable  than  a  linear  de¬ 
fense  between  Chech’on  and  Yongwol, 
he  reassigned  the  bulk  of  the  ROK  5th 
Division  to  clear  the  region  above 
Yongju  at  the  corps  right  rear.  Similar 
rear  area  assignments  to  other  units  by 
14  January  spread  a  network  of  patrols 
and  blocking  positions  over  an  area 
forty  miles  square.  The  7th  Division 
continued  to  patrol  from  Chcch’on  to¬ 
ward  Yongwol  and,  with  the  1 87th  Air¬ 
borne  Regimental  Combat  Team,  along 
both  sides  of  Route  29  from  Chech’on 
south  to  Yongju.  The  remainder  of  the 

vt  Rad,  GX- 1-637  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Atmv  to GG 
187th  Aim  RCT.  8  )an  51;  Rad,  GX-I-66I  KGOO, 
GG  Eighth  Army  to  CG  hi  Maiinc  I)i\,  5)  Jan  51; 
Rad.  GX-1-860  KGOO,  CG  Eiehth  Army  lo  CG  X 
Corps  et  al„  1 1  Jan  51. 

’’  X  Corps  oi  67.  10  Jan  51;  Eighth  Army  G3  Jnl, 
Sum.  1 1  Jan  51;  7th  Div  Coind  Rpt.  Nar.Jan  51. 


ROK  5th  Division  and  a  regiment  of 
the  ROK  2d  Division  covered  the  lat¬ 
eral  road  leading  west  from  Tanyang 
to  Ch’ungju,  joining  hands  with  the  5th 
Cavalry  patrolling  Route  1 8  south  from 
Ch’ungju  through  the  Mun’gyong  pass. 
Almond  concentrated  the  bulk  of  the 
ROK  2d  Division  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Mun’gyong  pass,  where  it  could 
help  bottle  guerrillas  massed  in  the 
mountains  to  the  northeast  around 
Tanyang.  Already  operating  against 
these  guerrillas  was  part  of  the  X  Corps 
special  activities  group,  a  small  provi¬ 
sional  force  recently  formed  by  X  Corps 
headquarters  around  its  special  opera¬ 
tions  company  for  raids  and  other  mis¬ 
sions  behind  enemy  lines.  The  group 
so  far  had  been  fully  committed  to  secu¬ 
rity  missions  in  the  X  Corps’  rear  area.  ,J‘ 

Deciding  on  the  14th  that  getting  ad¬ 
ditional  troops  into  the  Tanyang  area 
was  more  immediately  important  than 
clearing  Wonju,  Almond  pulled  the  2d 
and  ROK  8th  Divisions  out  of  their  po¬ 
sitions  above  Chech’on  and  instructed 
General  Ruffncr  to  occupy  the  entire 
west  corps  sector,  a  front  of  some 
twenty-two  miles,  on  a  line  extending 
almost  due  west  of  Chech’on  to  the  Han 
River.  This  move  freed  the  ROK  8th 
Division,  which  Almond  dispatched  lo 
Tanyang.” 

General  Choc,  aided  by  the  wild  ter¬ 
rain  ar.d  night  movements,  seemed  to 
stay  a  half  step  ahead  of  Almond’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  blanket  the  corps  area.  At  the 
II  Corps  left,  the  9th  Division  ran  into 
the  ROK  7th  Division  near  Yongwol 
and  into  infantry-tank  patrols  from  the 

’ll  X  Coips  OI  64,  8  Jan  51.  and  69.  12  Jan  51:  X 
Coips  POR  1 10.  Annex  1.  !•!  (an  51:  X  Corps  Coind 
Rpt.  Nar.  ]an  51. 

”  X  Coi  ps  OI  70.  14  Jan  51.71.  i4  Jan  51.  and  73. 
15  Jan  51.  En.  Ahnonil  to  Ridgway,  15  Jan  51,  copy 
in  CMII.  X  Coips  Coind  Rpl,  Nai.  Jan  51. 
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17th  Infantry  along  the  Chech’on- 
Yongwol  road  and  got  no  farther  south, 
but  the  2d  Division,  staying  to  the  west 
of  Yongwol,  managed  to  seep  below  the 
road  and  by  16  January  placed  its  lead¬ 
ing  troops  within  sight  of  Tanyang. 
Similarly,  the  31st  Division  threaded 
troops  through  the  heights  bordering 
Route  29  as  far  as  Tanyang,  and  the 
27th  Division  of  the  North  Korean  V 
Corps,  coming  south  behind  the  31st, 
pushed  forces  as  far  as  the  Chech’on 
area.  Still  in  the  lead,  the  10th  Division 
meanwhile  changed  course  after  run¬ 
ning  into  7th  Division  patrols  below 
Chech’on  on  9  January  and  by  the  18th 
reached  within  a  few  miles  of  its  new 
objective,  Andongv’1’ 

By  appearances,  the  daily  deepening 
of  the  North  Korean  II  Corps  penetra¬ 
tion  steadily  enlarged  the  danger  of  en¬ 
velopment  of  the  X  Corps’  cast  flank. 
But  the  heavy  patrolling  by  Almond's 
forces  kept  the  North  Koreans  moder¬ 
ately  engaged,  draining  the  groups  en¬ 
countered  of  men  and  ammunition, 
and  the  corps'  artillery  fire  and  air  sup¬ 
port  also  took  a  toll.  The  winter  weather 
compounded  these  losses.  To  turn  the 
snow  and  temperatures  that  registered 
as  low  as  twenty-one  degrees  below  zero 
to  an  advantage,  Almond  ordered  the 
destruction  of  all  buildings  that  might 
shelter  the  North  Koreans.  As  many 
structures  as  could  be  reached  by  pa¬ 
trols,  artillery,  and  air  strikes  were 
demolished.  According  to  captives, 
diseases  besides  those  related  to  cold 
weather  also  struck  hard  among  North 
Korean  ranks. :>' 

The  progressive  weakening  of  the  II 

“  X  Coips  Comd  Rpt.  N.n.  j.m  Si. 

r’~  Ibid.:  X  Corps  OI  68.  12  jail  51.  and  72.  I  I  Jan 
51:  2d  I)iv  Comd  Rpt,  Nar.  Jan  51. 


Corps  became  particularly  noticeable 
around  22  January  when  X  Corps  pa¬ 
trols  began  to  encounter  only  stray  sol¬ 
diers  and  irregular  bands  instead  of  or¬ 
ganized  formations.  Almond  dismissed 
the  enemy  corps  as  an  effective  force 
on  the  25th.  “By  utilizing  armor  and 
armored  vehicles  in  our  ‘power’  patrols 
where  possible,  and  through  systematic 
search  of  the  mountainous  recesses  by 
dismounted  forces,”  he  reported  to 
General  Ridgway,  “we  have  completely 
disrupted  the  cohesion  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  four  North  Korean  divisions.’”8 

These  four,  the  2d,  9tli,  27th,  and 
3 1 st,  were  indeed  in  bad  shape.  Gen¬ 
eral  Choe  recalled  them  on  the  24th, 
instructing  them  to  assemble  above 
P’yongch’ang,  some  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Yongwol.  Those  surviving  the  with¬ 
drawal,  which  amounted  to  an  infiltra¬ 
tion  in  reverse,  reached  their  assembly 
area  by  the  end  of  January.  By  Eighth 
Army  and  X  Corps  estimates,  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  an  original  four-division 
strength  near  sixteen  thousand  num¬ 
bered,  at  most  eighty-six  hundred. 

The  North  Korean  10th  Division,  too, 
had  suffered  heavy  losses  en  route  to 
Andong.  General  Choe  directed  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  to  withdraw  to  P’yongch’ang 
on  the  23d  and  informed  him  that  if  he 
could  notify  Choe  of  his  escape  route, 
other  II  Corps  forces  would  attempt  to 
clear  the  way.  Aware  that  Lee’s  division 
was  all  but  encircled  by  X  Corps  forces 
above  and  by  the  1st  Marine  Division 
below,  Choc  advised  Lee  that  if  he 
could  not  get  his  division  out,  he  was  to 

l.M ,  Ccn  Almond  to  Gen  Ridgway.  25  Jan  51, 
(ojy  in  CMI I. 

X  Coi  ps  Comd  Rpt.  Nai ,  j.m  5  i .  r.iginh  Ai  my 
PIR  176.  Inti  2.  -1  jail  51.  and  l’IR  188.  Incl  2.  16  |an 
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stay  in  the  X  Corps  rear  and  employ 
his  troops  as  guerrillas.60 

Lee  elected  to  stay  where  he  was  but 
made  a  less  than  halfhearted  attempt 
to  conduct  guerrilla  operations.  When 
General  Smith’s  marines  opened  a  sys¬ 
tematic  screening  operation  in  the 
P’ohang-dong— Andong— Yongdok  area 
on  the  18th,  they  found  it  harder  to 
locate  Lee’s  forces  than  to  fight  them. 
A  10th  Division  officer  captured  some 
days  later  explained  that  General  Lee 
had  fallen  victim  of  acute  melancholia, 
brooding  constantly  over  his  predica¬ 
ment  and  directing  his  forces  in  no 
course  of  action  other  than  one  of  alter¬ 
nate  hiding  and  flight.  After  nearly 
three  weeks  of  combing,  General  Smith 
notified  General  Ridgway  that  his 
forces  had  scattered  the  remnants  of 
the  I  Oth  Division.  In  Smith’s  judgment, 
Lee's  forces  were  not  then  capable  of 
any  kind  of  major  effort,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  sufficiently  in  hand  to  permit 
the  assignment  of  a  new  mission  to  the 
1st  Marine  Division.61 

As  contact  with  enemy  forces  dimin¬ 
ished,  General  Almond  meanwhile  had 
begun  to  organize  a  solid  forward  line 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Han  oppo¬ 
site  Yoju  eastward  across  Route  29  five 
miles  below  Wonju  to  a  point  five  miles 
above  Yongwol.  As  of  50  January  the 
2d  Division  was  moving  onto  the  line 
between  the  Han  and  Route  29  on  the 
west,  the  ROK  8lh  Division  above 
Chech ‘on  in  the  middle,  and  the  7  th 
Division  above  Yongwol  on  the  east.6" 

""Lynn  Mondoss.  Maj  1 1 ubb.it (I  D.  Kuokka.  and 
Mnj  Not  man  W.  I  licks .0  S.  Mamie  Operations  m  Kona. 
1950-1951  (Washington.  D.C..  I9(>2).  vol.  I V.  The  East- 
Central  Front,  p.  51. 

Ibid..  |)|).  •12— M.  18.  53.  5(5. 

Rad.  X  17-135.  CG  X  Coips  to  CO  Right li  At  my. 


The  2d  Division  in  fact  had  instituted 
a  program  of  patrolling  and  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  had  reoccupied  Wonju.  Following 
the  North  Korean  V  Corps’  withdrawal 
above  Hoengsong,  a  battalion  of  the  9th 
Infantry  on  the  23d  reentered  and  set 
up  a  patrol  base  in  Wonju  and  on  the 
next  day  began  sending  infantry  and 
armored  patrols  to  the  west,  north,  and 
northeast.  At  the  right,  the  17th  Infan¬ 
try  of  the  7th  Division  (the  division  was 
now  commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Claude  B. 
Ferenbaugh)  had  pursued  the  North 
Korean  II  Corps'  withdrawal  above 
P’yongch’ang,  sending  a  battalion  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  artillery  far  enough  forward 
to  destroy  the  town  with  a  heavy  shell¬ 
ing  on  the  27th.63 

The  patrolling  north  of  the  corps 
front  during  the  last  week  of  January 
was  largely  a  result  of  orders  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Ridgway  on  the  20th  and  23d  call¬ 
ing  for  infantry-armor  patrolling  and 
for  a  diversion  to  prevent  enemy  move¬ 
ment  south  of  the  Yoju-Wonju  line. 
These  instructions  were  part  of  an  ex¬ 
panding  reconnaissance  in  force  that 
Ridgway  had  instituted  in  the  west  on 
the  15th.6'1 


25  jan  15;  X  Col ps  Ol  81. 85.  and  8G,  28  |an  5 1 .  and 
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Between  7  and  15  January,  I  and  IX 
Corps  reconnaissance  patrols  ranging 
north  of  line  D  made  little  contact  with 
enemy  forces.  IX  Corps  patrols  investi¬ 
gated  Ich’on  and  Yoju  several  times  but 
found  the  towns  empty.  In  the  main  I 
Corps  attempt,  the  27th  Infantry  came 
out  of  its  reserve  assembly  at  Ch’onan 
to  occupy  outposts  athwart  Route  1  gen¬ 
erally  along  the  Chinwi  River  eight 
miles  north  of  P’yongt'aek  and  five 
miles  south  of  Osan.  In  extensive 
searches  west  and  east  of  Route  I  and 
north  of  the  Chinwi  within  three  miles 
of  Osan,  Colonel  Michaelis’  forces  en¬ 
countered  few  Chinese.1 

'fhe  patrols  were  numerous  and  far- 
ranging  enough  to  certify  the  absence 
of  any  strong  enemy  force  immediately 
in  front  of  the  two  corps;  yet  civilians, 
agents,  and  air  observers  in  the  same 
week  reported  a  steady  movement  of 
Chinese  south  from  Seoul.  The  heavi¬ 
est  enemy  concentrations  appeared  to 
be  forming  along  Route  1  between 
Suwon  and  Osan  and  around  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Routes  13  and  17  at  Kyongan-ni, 
sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Suwon.  Gen¬ 
eral  Ridgway  considered  the  nearer 
Suwcn-Osan  concentration  to  be  a  suit¬ 
able  target  for  an  infantry-armor  strike 

1  Kighih  Ami)  Count  R|>(,  Nai.Jau  51:  I  Coips 
Comd  Rpi.  Nat.  Jail  51:  IX  Corps  Cornel  Rpi.  Nai, 
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Cornel  Rpi,  Nai.  |an  51. 27ih  InfComel  Rpi.  Nar.  J.m 
51. 


that  also  could  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  reconnaissance  in  force  he 
wanted  both  General  Milburn  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Coulter  afterwards  to  initiate  on 
their  own.  He  ordered  the  I  Corps  to 
investigate  the  Smvon-Osan  area  on  the 
15th  with  a  force  that  included  at  least 
one  battalion  of  tanks.  General  Milburn 
was  to  punish  any  enemy  groupment 
located  there  with  infantry,  tank,  and 
air  assaults,  then  was  to  withdraw,  leav¬ 
ing  part  of  his  force  in  the  objective 
area  to  maintain  contact." 

The  Problem  of  Motivation 

Although  the  I  Corps  reconnaissance 
was  a  step  in  Ridgway’s  program  of 
building  up  offensive  operations,  the 
continuing  lack  of  spirit  within  the 
Eighth  Army  worked  against  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  launching  larger  attacks.  Some 
indications  of  recovery  and  Ridgway’s 
confidence  in  the  Eighth  Army’s  inher¬ 
ent  ability  notwithstanding,  his  forces 
and  staff,  in  the  main,  were  still  not 
“offensive-minded.”15 
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In  his  constant  attempt  to  reshape 
the  mood  of  the  Eighth  Army,  Ridgway 
during  the  First  days  of  January  insti¬ 
tuted  a  morale  survey  in  which  his 
troops  repeatedly  raised  two  questions: 
“Why  are  we  here?”  and  “What  are  we 
fighting  for?”  These  questions  clearly 
reflected  the  lack  of  motivation,  and 
both,  in  Ridgway’s  judgment,  required 
and  deserved  well-reasoned  replies.'1 

His  answer  to  the  first  question  was 
brief  and  point-blank:  “We  are  here  be¬ 
cause  of  the  decisions  of  the  properly 
constituted  authorities  of  our  respec¬ 
tive  governments. . .  .The  answer  is  sim¬ 
ple  because  further  comment  is  un¬ 
necessary.  It  is  conclusive  because  the 
loyalty  we  give,  and  expect,  precludes 
the  slightest  questioning  of  these  orders.” 

He  considered  the  second  question 
to  have  greater  significance,  and  he  an¬ 
swered  at  length: 

To  me  the  issues  are  clear.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  this  or  that  Korean  town  or 
village.  Real  estate  is  here  incidental.  It  is 
not  restricted  to  the  issue  of  freedom  for 
our  South  Korean  allies  .  .  .  though  that 
freedom  is  a  symbol  of  the  wider  issues, 
and  included  among  them. 

Hie  i  eal  issues  are  whether  the  power  of 
Western  civilization  .  .  .  shall  defy  and  de¬ 
feat  Communism;  whether  the  rule  of  men 
who  shoot  their  prisoners,  enslave  their 
citizens,  and  deride  the  dignity  of  man.  shall 
displace  the  rule  of  those  to  whom  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  individual  rights  are  sacred: 
whether  we  are  to  survive  with  God's  hand 
to  guide  and  lead  us,  or  to  perish  in  the 
dead  existence  of  a  Godless  world. 

If  these  he  true,  and  to  me  they  are. 
beyond  any  possibility  of  challenge,  then 
this  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  light  for 
freedom  for  our  Korean  allies  alone  and 
for  their  national  survival.  It  has  become, 
and  it  continues  to  be,  a  fight  for  our 

1  Kighlh  At  my  CoiikI  Rpt.  N.u ,  Jan  5 1 .  MS.  Ridgway. 
The  Koiean  Wai,  Issues  and  Policies,  p.  369. 


own  freedom,  for  our  own  survival,  in  an 
honorable,  independent  national  existence. 

The  sacrifices  we  have  made,  and  those 
we  shall  yet  support,  are  not  offered  vicari¬ 
ously  for  others,  but  in  our  own  direct 
defense. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  issue  now’ joined 
right  here  in  Korea  is  whether  communism 
or  individual  freedom  shall  prevail?’ 

Ridgway  published  these  replies  and 
distributed  them  throughout  the  com¬ 
mand  in  January.  Whether  they  would 
help  to  improve  the  attitude  of  the 
Eighth  Army  depended,  he  believed, 
on  whether  their  sincerity  was  recog¬ 
nized.  In  any  case,  the  disciplinary  tone 
of  the  first  reply  was  unmistakable,  and 
the  second  was  an  eloquent  statement 
of  the  war’s  principal  issue  as  Ridgway 
believed  his  command  should  under¬ 
stand  it. 


Allies  From  North  Korea 

A  striking  local  example  of  the  issue 
as  Ridgway  summarized  it  was  at  the 
lime  being  set  on  a  siring  of  islands 
hugging  enemy-held  Hwanghae  Prov¬ 
ince  on  the  west  coast.  Giving  up  every¬ 
thing  but  individual  freedom,  literally 
thousands  of  anti-Communist  North 
Koreans  were  taking  refuge  on  the 
islands,  mainly  Ch’o-do  and  Paeng- 
nyong-do,  l he  two  largest.  Most  came 
from  western  Hwanghae,  the  region 
between  and  west  of  Chinnamp’o  in  the 
north  and  Haeju  in  the  south,  where 
an  anti-Communist  underground  ex¬ 
isted  even  before  the  war.  Some  under¬ 
ground  members  had  attacked  retreat¬ 
ing  North  Korean  troops  in  October 
1950  when  the  Eighth  Army  moved 

’  MS.  Ridj'w.iy,  The  Koie.tn  Wai.  Issuc.s  and  Poli¬ 
cies,  pp.  370-71. 
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above  the  38th  parallel,  and  after  UNC 
forces  occupied  the  region  a  number 
of  anti-Communists  had  joined  UNC 
security  units  formed  to  maintain  civil 
order.  Others  had  openly  professed 
their  convictions  and  thus  exposed  them¬ 
selves  to  retaliation  when  enemy  forces 
reentered  the  province  on  the  heels  of 
the  Eighth  Army’s  withdrawal.6 

The  former  UNC  security  groups  re¬ 
inforced  by  volunteers  engaged  North 
Korean  troops  sent  to  reoccupy  west¬ 
ern  Hwanghae  in  December.  ROK  Navy 
ships  of  Task  Force  95  in  the  Yellow 
Sea,  with  which  the  anti-Communists 
established  sporadic  radio  contact,  pro¬ 
vided  gunfire  and  arranged  some  air 
support.  But  this  help  could  not  com¬ 
pensate  shortages  in  weapons  and  am¬ 
munition  among  the  anti-Communist 
groups  which  from  the  start  gave  the 
enemy  regulars  the  deciding  edge.  Some 
Hwanghae  defenders  hid  out,  hoping 
that  UNC  forces  would  soon  return  to 
the  province.  Most  decided  to  escape 
to  the  coastal  islands  protected  by  Task 
Force  95.  The  exodus,  aided  by  the 
ROK  Navy,  which  sea  lifted  many  es¬ 
capees.  continued  until  late  January 
when  North  Korean  troops  closed  the 
beach  exits. 

After  reaching  the  islands  the  orga¬ 
nized  groups  of  refugees,  asking  only 
for  arms  and  supplies,  offered  to  return 
to  their  home  area  and  resume  the  fight 
they  had  been  forced  to  give  up.  At 
Eighth  Army  headquarters  the  offer 
stimulated  plans  for  developing  these 
allies  from  North  Korea  as  the  United 
Nations  Partisan  Force.  The  islands 
were  to  become  base  camps,  and  the 

'’Tim  M'dion  is  based  on  Mono.  “AFFE  Military 
llistoiy  Detachment.  U.N.  Patman  Forces  in  the  Ko- 
tean  Conflict."  copy  in  CMII. 


partisans  were  to  be  organized,  equipped, 
and  trained  for  guerrilla  warfare  and 
intelligence  missions  behind  enemy 
lines  on  the  mainland. 

Regardless  of  what  the  partisans  might 
accomplish  on  the  mainland,  their  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  offshore  islands  would 
make  the  Eighth  Army’s  west  flank 
more  secure.  Their  alliance  with  the 
Eighth  Army  also  would  be  an  ideologi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  thorn  in  the 
enemy’s  side.  The  partisans  themselves, 
now  without  status  as  citizens  of  either 
North  or  South  Korea,  faced  ..  i  uncer¬ 
tain  postwar  future.  But  they  mean¬ 
while  had  gained  personal  security  for 
themselves  and  the  many  families  who 
had  come  with  them  to  the  islands,  and 
they  would  receive  logistical  support  for 
the  fight  they  seemed  eager  to  rejoin.' 

The  Evacuation  Issue  Resolved 

To  the  detriment  of  Ridgway’s  efforts 
to  restore  confidence  within  the  Eighth 
Army  and  to  increase  offensive  action, 
the  question  raised  by  the  Chinese  in¬ 
tervention  of  whether  the  United  Na 
tions  Command  could  or  should  stay  in 
Korea  had  not  been  resolved  by  mid- 
January.  Ridgway  personally  believed 
the  forces  arrayed  against  him  did  not 
have  the  strength  to  drive  the  Eighth 
Army  out  of  Korea.  But  as  long  as  the 

'  By  wai's  cikI  the-  United  Nations  Pattisati  Foicc 
tc.tclicd  a  strength  or  twenty  thousand  divided  among 
six  regiments,  one  of  which  had  receded  ail  home 
naming.  Its  members  at  that  time  included  South  Ko¬ 
rean  voluntecis  who  weie  allowed  to  join  the  parti¬ 
sans  in  lieu  ofronsniption  into  the  ROK  Ann}.  Parti¬ 
san  units  eventually  occupied  island  strongholds  off 
both  coasts  of  Woith  Korea,  although,  the  major 
strength  icmaiued  oil  Hwanghae  Piovince.  Beyond 
harassing  the  enemy  icar  along  the  west  coast,  tin- 
value  of  paitisan  operations  is  a  mallei  of  specula¬ 
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evacuation  issue  remained  undecided 
at  the  higher  military  and  political  levels, 
he  was  obliged  to  plan  for  the  contin¬ 
gency  of  further  withdrawals,  includ¬ 
ing  a  final  one  from  the  peninsula.  The 
resulting  rumors  of  evacuation  scarcely 
helped  to  rebuild  the  spirit  of  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  possibility  of  an  even¬ 
tual  decision  to  leave  Korea  made  gen¬ 
eral  offensive  operations  less  practical. 

At  the  higher  levels,  consideration  of 
the  question  had  taken  several  new 
turns  since  4  December,  when  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  advised  General  MacAr- 
thur  that  a  major  reinforcement  was 
physically  impossible  and  that  they  con¬ 
curred  in  the  consolidation  of  UNC 
ground  forces  into  beachheads.  The 
great  concern  in  Washington  was  the 
possibility  that  China’s  entry  into  Ko¬ 
rea  was  only  one  step  in  a  Soviet  move 
toward  global  war.  Out  of  this  concern, 
till  major  American  commands  received 
notices  on  6  December  to  increase  their 
readiness,  and  on  16  December  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  formally  declared  a  slate 
of  national  emergency.  No  full  mobili¬ 
zation  was  called,  but  action  was  taken 
to  increase  U.S.  military  strength  and 
to  broaden  mobilization  and  produc¬ 
tion  bases.8 

Korea,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in¬ 
formed  MacArthur  on  30  December, 
was  not  considered  the  place  to  fight  a 
major  war.  Consequently,  although  they 
had  concluded  from  MacArthur’s  gloomy 
reports  that  the  Chinese  had  commit¬ 
ted  sufficient  strength  in  Korea  to  drive 
the  U.N.  Command  off  the  peninsula, 
both  the  current  shortage  of  combat 
units  in  the  United  States  and  the  in¬ 
creased  threat  of  general  war  now  put 

'  toi  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  evaluation  issue, 
see  Schnabel,  Policy  and  Direction,  dis.  XVI  and  XVII. 


a  major  buildup  of  MacArthur’s  forces 
out  of  the  question.  But  the  Joint  Chiefs 
wanted  MacArthur  to  stay  in  Korea  if 
he  could.  They  directed  him  to  defend 
successive  positions  to  the  south,  dam¬ 
aging  enemy  forces  as  much  as  possible 
without  jeopardizing  his  own.  If  his 
forces  were  driven  back  to  a  line  along 
and  eastward  from  the  Kum  River, 
roughly  halfway  between  Seoul  and 
Pusan,  and  the  Chinese  massed  a  clearly 
superior  force  before  this  line,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  would  then  order  MacArthur  to 
begin  a  withdrawal  to  Japan. 

MacArthur  already  had  directed  his 
staff  to  develop  plans  for  an  evacuation. 
But  when  the  Joint  Chiefs  asked  for  his 
ideas  on  timing  a  withdrawal,  he  re¬ 
sponded  on  3  January  that  no  such  de¬ 
cision  would  be  necessary  until  his  forces 
were  actually  pushed  back  to  a  beach¬ 
head  line.  He  meanwhile  started  a  new 
round  of  discussion  on  how  the  war 
should  be  prosecuted  by  proposing  four 
retaliatory  measures  against  the  Chinese: 
blockade  the  China  coast,  destroy  China’s 
war  industries  through  naval  gunfire 
and  air  bombardment,  reinforce  the 
troops  in  Korea  with  part  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Nationalist  Army  on  Formosa,  and 
allow  diversionary  operations  by  Chi¬ 
nese  Nationalist  troops  against  the  China 
mainland. 

These  proposals  contradicted  the  es¬ 
tablished  policy  of  confining  the  fight¬ 
ing  to  Korea,  a  principle  that  largely 
unified  the  nations  allied  with  the  United 
States  in  the  war.  After  the  measures 
were  considered  in  Washington,  the 
benefit  of  each  weighed  against  the  cer¬ 
tain  escalation  of  the  war  and  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  alienating  allied  powers,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  notified  MacAr¬ 
thur  on  9  January  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  a  change  in  policy.  They  re- 
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peated  their  30  December  instructions 
that  MacArthur  was  to  defend  succes¬ 
sive  positions  and  inflict  the  greatest 
possible  damage  to  enemy  forces.  As 
before,  he  was  to  guard  against  high 
losses  lest  he  become  unable  to  carry 
out  his  mission  of  protecting  Japan.  He 
cotdd  withdraw  to  Japan  whenever  in 
his  judgment  an  evacuation  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  severe  losses  in  men  and 
materiel.9 

These  instructions  elicited  questions 
from  MacArthur  on  two  points.  Al¬ 
though  a  cautious  delaying  action  in 
Korea  could  be  an  initial  mission,  with 
a  withdrawal  to  and  defense  of  Japan 
its  logical  sequel.  MacArthur  interpret¬ 
ed  the  directive  to  mean  that  he  had  to 
be  prepared  to  carry  out  both  missions 
simultaneously.  Since  his  command  was 
not  strong  enough  to  do  this,  he  re¬ 
sponded  on  10  January  with  a  question 
that,  in  effect,  asked  which  mission  he 
was  to  consider  more  important. 

His  other  question  stemmed  from  the 
authority  given  him  to  evacuate  Korea 
whenever  he  judged  it  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  severe  losses  and  hinged,  in  a 
sense,  on  the  meaning  o {'severe.  The 
acceptable  extent  of  losses,  thus  the 
evacuation  of  Korea,  should  not  be  his 
decision,  MacArthur  contended,  until 
there  had  been  a  decision  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  maintain  a  position  in  Korea 
indefinitely,  to  stay  for  a  limited  time, 
or  to  minimize  losses  by  leaving  the  pe- 

"On  18  Deicinbei  MacAitluu  had  icqticMed  dial 
lout  National  Guaitl  divisions  called  into  icdcial  serv¬ 
ile  the  pievious  Scpteinhei  be  moved  to  Japan  to 
complete  their  training  so  as  to  he  at  hand  to  piotect 
Japan  against  any  Soviet  attack.  Bet  au«e  no  final  gov- 
ci  innent  decision  had  yet  been  made  as  to  the  future 
U  S  comse  ol  action  in  Koiea,  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  23 
Drrembei  notified  MacAithur  that  no  divisions  would 
he  deployed  to  the  Fai  hast  foi  the  time  being.  Japan 
was  left  vnliially  without  combat  ttoops. 


ninsula  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  ask¬ 
ing  Washington  to  pick  one  of  these 
three  courses. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  attempted 
to  explain  their  directive  on  12  January. 
While  they  were  not  sure  how  long  the 
U.N.  Command  could  stay  in  Korea, 
they  emphasized  that  it  was  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  U.S.  prestige,  to  the  future 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  to 
efforts  to  organize  anti-Communist 
resistance  in  Asia  that  UNC  forces  not 
withdraw  unless  militarily  forced  to  do 
so.  Again  the  Joint  Chiefs  asked  for 
MacArthut  ’s  estimate  of  the  timing  and 
conditions  of  a  withdrawal. 

As  of  15  January  the  evacuation 
issue  remained  unresolved.  General 
MacArthur  wanted  the  question  an¬ 
swered  on  the  Washington  level,  but 
officials  there  first  wanted  him  to  give 
them  the  military  guidelines.  Aware  of 
the  repetitive  interchange  bet  veen 
Washington  and  Tokyo,  General  Ridg- 
way  worried  that  deferring  a  decision 
would  correspondingly  reduce  chances 
that  an  evacuation  could  succeed.  Some 
withdrawal  actions,  logistical  arrange¬ 
ments  especially,  would  require  sixty 
to  ninety  clays'  advance  notice  if  the 
Eighth  Army  was  to  remove  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  troops  and  equipment  in  mini¬ 
mum  time  and  with  minimum  loss.10 

Having  no  clear  answer  also  made  it 
difficult  to  ciispei  rumors  of  evacuation 
spreading  through  the  ranks.  South  Ko¬ 
rean  forces  were  especially  fearful  of 
being  abandoned.  Ridgway  wrote  and 
radioed  General  MacArthur  on  6  and 
7  January  to  deplore  any  withdrawal 
that  would  leave  ROK  forces  to  face 
the  retaliation  of  the  Chinese  and  North 

MS.  Klligwa).  Hie  KoU'.lli  "vV.ll ,  issues  .tiavS  Fell¬ 
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Koreans.  He  urged  MacArthur  to  issue 
a  public  statement  assuring  the  South 
Koreans  that  the)  would  not  be  de¬ 
serted.  MacArthur  passed  Ridgway’s  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with 
the  comment  that  he  could  not  make 
such  a  statement  until  and  unless  a  pol¬ 
icy  basis  for  one  was  established  at 
governmental  level.  Ridgway  himself 
needed  no  such  backing.  On  1 1  Janu¬ 
ary  he  informed  General  Chung,  the 
ROK  Army  chief  of  staff,  that  there 
was  only  one  military  force  fighting  the 
enemy,  “our  combined  Allied  Army,” 
and  that  it  would  “fight  together  and 
Slav  together  whatever  the  future 
holds.”1' 

Eighth  Army  plans  and  instructions 
issued  between  8  and  13  January  how¬ 
ever  prudent,  tended  to  support  the 
current  rumors.  On  the  8th  Ridgway 
traced  two  new  defense  lines,  E  and  E, 
located  some  twenty-five  and  sixty-five 
miles,  respectively,  behind  line  D.  (The 
2d  Division’s  engagement  then  in  prog¬ 
ress  at  Wonju,  the  fact  that  the  X 
Corps  sector  east  of  Wonju  was  then 
unmanned,  and  the  improbability  that 
the  ROK  III  Corps  could  occupy  its 
sector  of  line  D  prompted  Colonel 
Dabney,  Ridgway’s  G-3,  to  predict  on 
the  8th  that  a  withdrawal  to  line  E 
would  be  called  in  the  near  future.)  Five 
days  later  Ridgway  established  priori¬ 
ties  for  completing  the  four  defense 
lines  General  Walker  had  ordered  forti¬ 
fied  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
peninsula  on  1 1  December.  The  Raider 
line  arching  around  Pusan  twenty 
miles  outside  the  city  received  first 
priority.  The  Peter  line  (formerly  called 

"  Ibid  .  Rad.  G-l-159-1  KCG.  (XI  Eighth  Aimy  to 
CINCH'..  7  Jan  51.  Schnabel.  I’uliry  and  Dnednm.  |>. 
SI 2.  I.ti.  Gen  Ridgway  to  Maj  Gen  Cluing  II  Kwon. 
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the  Pusan  line)  just  beyond  the  city  lim¬ 
its  and  then  the  Davidson  and  Naktor  g 
River  lines  farther  out  were  next  to  be 
completed.1" 

Between  these  actions  Ridgway  re¬ 
ceived  MacArthur’s  evacuation  plan 
and  instructions  to  prepare,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  urgency,  his  supporting  plan. 
Ridgway’s  staff  completed  a  broad  out¬ 
line  on  the  10th.  In  concept,  the  Eighth 
Army  would  fight  delaying  actions  to 
Pusan  from  the  lettered  and  named 
lines  already  delineated.  No  supplies  or 
equipment  would  be  abandoned,  all 
units  would  embark  at  Pusan  with  basic 
loads,  and  the  entire  ROK  Army  plus 
prisoners  of  war  would  be  evacuated. M 
There  would  be  no  mass  evacuation  of 
South  Korean  civilians.  Since  features 
of  the  concept,  such  as  the  evacuation 
of  the  ROK  Army,  were  subject  to 
revision,  Ridgway  insisted  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  outline  and  of  the  opera¬ 
tional  and  logistical  details  yet  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  be  limited  to  those  American 
commanders  and  staff  members  re¬ 
quired  to  participate  in  the  planning.1 1 
But  from  any  planning  map  showing 
the  lettered  and  named  lines  previ¬ 
ously  established  it  was  simple  to 
project  an  Eighth  Army  withdrawal 
through  shorter  and  shorter  lines  and 
off  the  peninsula  through  the  Pusan 
port.  This  picture,  available  at  several 
headquarters,  partially  nullified  the 

12  Kigluli  Aimy  Opus  Plan  21.  8  Jan  51;  Eighth 
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special  precaution  Ridgway  had 
applied. 

Some  light  was  shed  on  the  evacua¬ 
tion  issue  in  Tokyo  on  15  January  when 
General  Collins,  accompanied  by  Ait- 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  Cen.  Hoyt  S. 
Vandenberg,  arrived  from  Washington 
to  confer  with  General  MacArthur.  Col¬ 
lins  informed  MacArthur  that  just  be¬ 
fore  he  and  General  Vandenberg  left 
the  United  States  it  was  agreed  during 
a  conference  with  President  Truman 
that  an  evacuation  of  Korea  would  be 
delayed  as  long  as  possible  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  Eighth  Army  or  the  se¬ 
curity  of  Japan.  In  this  decision,  Col¬ 
lins  added,  the  objective  was  to  permit 
the  longest  lime  possible  for  political 
action  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  punish  the 
Chinese.  Collins  also  settled  the  matter 
raised  by  Ridgway  of  the  disposition  of 
the  ROK  Army.  If  an  evacuation  be¬ 
came  necessary,  President  Truman 
wanted  not  only  the  ROK  Army  but 
also  the  members  of  the  ROK  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  ROK  police  force,  al¬ 
together  more  than  a  million  people, 
taken  out  of  Korea.1’’ 

Further  clarification  of  the  issue  came 
later  on  the  15th  after  Collins  and  Van¬ 
denberg  flew  to  Korea  for  a  meeting 
with  General  Ridgway  at  Taegu.  The 
main  discussion  centered  on  Ridgway’s 
current  operations  and  plans  and  on 
their  relationship  to  the  Washington 
concept  of  evacuation.  Ridgway  urged, 
lest  his  forces  face  a  difficult  with¬ 
drawal,  that  any  high  level  decision  to 
leave  Korea  be  kept  a  closely  guarded 
secret  until  he  could  get  his  forces 
below  South  Korea’s  main  mountain 
ridges.  Ridgway  estimated,  and  by  so 

r'  Schnabel.  Policy  and  Dmrtum.  |>.  SIS. 


doing  answered  the  Joint  Chiefs’  ques¬ 
tion  on  timing  previously  posed  to 
MacArthur,  that  he  could  stay  in  Ko¬ 
rea  at  least  two  or  three  months.  Col¬ 
lins  also  heard  firsthand  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  so  far  had  made  no  move  to  push 
south  of  the  Han,  that  when  counterat¬ 
tacked  they  usually  withdrew,  that  they 
seemed  to  be  having  supply  and  mo¬ 
rale  difficulties,  and  that  the  North 
Korean  infiltration  in  the  east  was 
being  checked.  This  information  was 
encouraging,  and  quite  in  contrast  to 
the  dismal  tone  of  MacArthur’s  reports 
to  Washington. 1<> 

On  the  negative  side,  Ridgway 
brought  up  the  need  to  improve  the 
leadership  of  some  corps  and  divisions. 
Except  for  allowing  General  Almond 
to  dismiss  General  McClure,  Ridgway 
had  relieved  tto  one.  He  had  attempted 
instead  to  better  the  performance  of 
his  principal  subordinates  by  exhorta¬ 
tion  and  example.  But  after  observing 
more  poor  performances  during  the 
withdrawals  from  line  B  to  line  D  he 
was  no  longer  hopeful  that  encourage¬ 
ment  and  admonishment  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  quality  he  considered  essential. 
Writing  to  General  Collins  on  8  Jan¬ 
uary,  Ridgway  had  urged  the  chief  of 
staff  and,  through  him,  commander  of 
Army  Field  Forces  General  Mark  W. 
Clark,  to  insist  that  all  general  officers 
of  combat  commands  “attain  the  high¬ 
est  standards  for  our  military  traditions. 
Let’s  pour  on  the  heat  in  our  training, 
and  above  all,  let’s  be  ruthless  with  out¬ 
general  officers  if  they  fail  to  measure 
up.”17 

highlit  Aimy  Conic!  Rpi.  Nat.  Jan  51.  Ridgway. 
Aido-Mcnionc  foi  Gencial  )  I  .a  worn  Collins,  CS. 
USA.  Ir>  jail  51.  sub:  Conloionco ai  MISAK  Main.  I.r> 
Jan  51:  Rad.  C-53B13,  liiadlcy  liom  Collins  lot  |CS, 
1 7  Jan  5 1 . 
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General  Collins  Arrives  in  Japan  on  15  January  1951  fot  a  conference  xvith 
General  MacArthur. 


At  Taegu  on  the  15th  Ridgway  told 
Collins  that  he  could  not  execute  his 
future  plans  with  his  present  leaders. 
But  this  statement  was  hyperbole,  not  a 
move  to  sweep  the  command  posts 
clean.  Nor  was  Ridgway  recommend¬ 
ing  disciplinary  action.  Well  aware  that 
“not  all  battle  casualties  are  caused  by 
bullets,”  he  largely  attributed  the  lack 
of  aggressiveness  of  some  corps  and  di¬ 
vision  commanders  to  the  wearing  ef¬ 
fect  of  four  to  six  months  of  hard  fight¬ 
ing  and  discouraging  experience.  His 
most  pressing  need,  he  told  Collins,  was 
for  a  corps  commander.  Ridgway  rec¬ 
ommended  Maj.  Cen.  Bryant  E,  Moore, 
who  had  served  under  him  in  Europe 
and  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  who 
would  “keep  his  feet  on  the  ground  and 


turn  in  a  splendid  performance  at  the 
same  time.”  He  planned  to  give  Gen¬ 
eral  Moore  the  IX  Corps  and  to  move 
General  Coulter  to  Eighth  Army  head¬ 
quarters  as  deputy  army  commander 
responsible  for  maintaining  liaison 
and  representing  Ridgway  in  dealing 
with  the  ROK  government.  In  evidence 
that  this  change  was  no  derogation  of 
Coulter’s  professional  competence, 
Ridgway  recommended  that  he  receive 
his  third  star.  Collins  approved  both 
recommendations.18 

"*  Ridgway.  Aide-Memone  loi  Collins.  15  Jan  51. 
Mil):  CmilciciKC  al  EUSAK  Main.  15  Jail  51,  I.U. 
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Ridgway  would  soon  lose  two  divi¬ 
sion  commanders  under  a  recent  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  decision  to  ro¬ 
tate  senior  commanders  from  Korea  to 
training  posts  in  the  United  States, 
where  their  recent  combat  experience 
could  be  (jut  to  good  use.  Later  in  Janu¬ 
ary  General  Barr,  commander  of  the 
7th  Division,  would  leave  Korea  to 
become  commandant  of  The  Armor 
School  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  and 
General  Church  would  relinquish 
command  of  the  24th  Division  to 
become  commandant  of  The  Infantry 
School  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 
During  his  conference  with  General 
Collins  Ridgway  requested  that,  in 
the  future,  any  senior  commander  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  was  worn  out  be  protected 
under  this  rotation  policy.  Collins 
agreed.19 

For  all  practical  purposes,  General 
Collins  settled  the  evacuation  issue  in 
an  announcement  to  the  press  follow¬ 
ing  his  meeting  with  Ridgway.  Imbued 
with  the  Eighth  Army  commander’s 
personal  confidence  and  encouraged  by 
the  report  on  the  Chinese,  Collins  told 
correspondents  that  “as  of  now,  we  arc 
going  to  stay  and  fight.”20  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Tokyo  on  the  17th  after  a 
tour  of  the  front  that  revealed  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  of  Ridgway’s  strong 
leadership,  he  sent  his  views  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Eighth  Army  was  improv¬ 
ing  daily  under  Ridgway’s  command, 
he  reported,  and  on  the  whole  was  in 
position  and  prepared  to  punish  se- 


1,1  Ridgway,  Aide-Memone  loi  Collins,  1 5  Jan  51. 
sub.  Conform  c  .u  l’.USAK  Main.  15  Jan  51.  Kighth 
Ami)  Conic!  K|>t,  Nat,  |an  51,  Collins.  Wat  in  I’etice- 
lime.  i).  257. 
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verely  any  mass  enemy  attack.21  Before 
returning  to  the  United  States,  Collins, 
with  Vandenberg,  met  again  with 
MacArthur  and  read  this  report.  Mac- 
Arthur,  who  as  recently  as  10  January 
had  described  his  military  position  in 
Korea  as  “untenable,”  now  agreed  that 
the  situation  had  improved  enough  to 
permit  his  forces  to  hold  a  beachhead 
in  Korea  indefinitely.  But  he  reiterated 
his  strong  belief  that  the  issue  of 
whether  to  evacuate  Korea  was  a  purely 
political  matter  and  should  not  be  de¬ 
cided  on  military  grounds.22  The  issue, 
of  course,  really  had  been  resolved,  and 
on  a  military  basis. 

Three  days  later  MacArthur  visited 
Eighty  Army  headquarters  for  the  first 
time  since  Ridgway  had  assumed  com¬ 
mand.  At  a  press  conference  there  he 
confirmed  the  decision  to  stay.  “There 
has  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about  the 
Chinese  driving  us  into  the  sea,”  he  told 
reporters.  “No  one  is  going  to  drive  us 
into  the  sea.”29  The  report  Collins  filed 
from  Tokyo  and  briefings  he  and 
Vandenberg  gave  upon  their  return 
meanwhile  reassured  officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  including  President  Truman. 
They  “were  no  longer  pessimistic  about 
our  being  driven  out  of  Korea,”  Collins 
wrote  later,  “and,  though  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  rough  times  were  still  ahead 

■'  l.atci.  altei  Ridgwav  saw  pi  css  lepoits  ol  Collins' 
'lews,  he  ladioed  Mac  Aitliui .  "Mas  I  suggest  loi  such 
use  as  von  think  it  might  merit,  my  fit  in  conviction 
that  lecently  lepoited  pi  ess  statements  that  membets 
ol  the  JCS  had  announc  ed  the  Kiglith  At  mv  has  plenty 
ol  fight  left  and  tl  attacked  will  scseielv  punish  the 
enemy' aie  gteat  nuclei  statements  This  command.  I 
am  convinced,  will  do  fai  mole."  See  Rad,  G-1-2M8 
KCG.  C.G  ICUSAK  to  CINCi'h.  Personal  Coi  Genctal 
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of  us,  no  longer  was  there  much  talk  of 
evacuation.”  In  placing  credit  for  re¬ 
solving  the  evacuation  issue,  Collins 
emphasized  that  “General  Ridgway 
alone  was  responsible  for  this  dramatic 
change. 

Operation  Wolfhound 

For  Ridgway,  the  decision  to  stay  in 
Korea  underlined  the  challenge  of  the 
complete  tactical  control  of  ground 
forces  given  him  by  MacArthur  on  26 
December.  During  World  War  II  he 
had  had  the  normal  experience  of  op¬ 
erating  under  higher  commanders  with 
greater  troop  resources  to  whom  he 
could  turn  for  assistance.  But  in  the 
present  circumstances  Ridgway  had  to 
make  tactical  decisions  in  full  realiza¬ 
tion  that  with  the  exception  often  artil¬ 
lery  battalions  earmarked  some  time 
back  for  shipment  to  Korea  after  train¬ 
ing,  “what  I  already  had  [in  combat 
unitsl  was  all  there  was."  Ridgway’s  six 
Army  divisions  were  still  understrength 
in  infantry  and  artillery  troops;  indeed, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  send  replacements  to 
the  Far  East  at  a  rate  that  would  raise 
the  divisions  to  full  strength  by  March, 
as  predicted  earlier.2'’  (Sec  Chapter  II.) 
These  limitations  by  no  means  ruled 
out  offensive  operations,  but  they  dic¬ 
tated  deliberate,  cautious  advances. 

Accordingly,  Ridgway  warned  Gen¬ 
eral  Milburn  against  permitting  any 
situation  to  develop  during  the  I 
Corps’  reconnaissance  in  force  on  15 
January  that  would  require  additional 
forces  to  extricate  those  initially  com- 

"*  Collins  Wtn  w  P,;u »>  2r>-" 
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milted.  Neither  was  Milburn  to  attempt 
a  large  scale  exploitation,  if  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurred,  except  on  Ridgway’s 
order.  If  all  went  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions,  Ridgway  estimated,  the  operation 
would  be  concluded  by  dark  on  tbe 
15th  or,  at  the  latest,  on  the  16th.2(> 

Milburn  assigned  the  main  task  to  the 
25th  Division,  instructing  General  Kean 
to  attack  the  Suwon-Osan  area  with  an 
infantry  regiment  and  a  battalion  of 
tanks  supported  by  artillery  and  engi¬ 
neers.  Kean  selected  as  the  central  force 
the  27th  Infantry,  from  whose  nick¬ 
name  the  reconnaissance  was  tagged 
Operation  WOLFHOUND.  To  protect 
the  main  force  on  the  east,  Milburn  or¬ 
dered  the  3d  Division  to  send  a  smaller 
force  of  infantry  and  tanks  to  cut  the 
Suwon-Kumnyangjang-ni  stretch  of  the 
lateral  Route  20  and  instructed  the 
ROK  1st  Division  to  send  a  battalion  as 
far  as  Ch’on-ni,  on  Route  17  three 
miles  south  of  Kumnyangjang-ni. 
Ridgway  notified  the  IX  Corps  also  to 
provide  protection  on  the  east,  for 
which  General  Coulter  directed  the 
ROK  6th  Division  to  station  a  bat¬ 
talion  in  blocking  positions  just  east  of 
Kumnyangjang-ni.2' 

On  the  15th  the  South  Korean  bat¬ 
talions  reached  Ch’on-ni  and  Kumn¬ 
yangjang-ni  over  Route  17  without 
contact.  But  the  1st  Battalion,  15th 
Infantry,  and  two  companies  of  tanks 
from  the  3d  Division  which  followed 
the  same  axis  to  Kumnyangjang-ni  re¬ 
ceived  small  arms  and  heavy  mortar  fire 
after  turning  west  for  a  mile  on  Route 

'ih  Msg,  Ridgway  I’jisonal  loi  Millmin.  150900 Jan 
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20  toward  Suwon.  An  exchange  of  fire 
with  some  six  hundred  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  Chinese  held  the  3d  Division  force 
in  place  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.28 

WOLFHOUND  forces  elsewhere  met 
no  opposition  but  were  delayed  by  dam¬ 
aged  roads  and  bridges.  The  bulk  of 
the  reinforced  27th  Infantry  moving 
over  Route  1  in  the  main  effort  halted 
for  the  night  at  the  northern  edge  of 
Osan.29  'The  1st  Battalion  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  and  tanks  following  Route  39  near 
the  coast  stopped  at  Paranjang,  ten 
miles  to  the  west.30 

As  Colonel  Michaelis’  two  columns 
converged  on  Suwon  over  Routes  1  and 
39  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th,  Gen¬ 
eral  Milburn  ordered  the  WOLFHOUND 
forces  to  withdraw  to  the  Chinvvi  River 
at  1400.  Having  so  far  met  only  a  few 
Chinese,  who  appeared  to  be  stragglers, 
Michaelis  ordered  a  motorized  com¬ 
pany  of  infantry  and  a  company  of 
tanks  from  each  column  to  sprint  ahead 
and  inflict  as  much  damage  as  possible 
on  enemy  forces  discovered  in  Suwon 
before  withdrawing.  On  the  left,  after 
the  tank-infantry  team  moving  on 
Route  39  to  Route  20  and  then  turning 
cast  came  to  a  destroyed  bridge  two 
miles  southwest  of  Suwon,  dismounted 
infantry  continued  the  advance  and  in¬ 
vestigated  the  southwestern  edge  of 
town  without  finding  enemy  forces.  On 
Route  1  the  tanks  and  infantry  teceived 
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fire  from  a  strong  Chinese  force  de¬ 
ployed  five  hundred  yards  south  of 
Suwon  and  from  machine  gunners  atop 
buildings  inside  town.  Michaelis’  team 
deployed  and  returned  the  fire  for  a 
half  hour,  then  under  the  cover  of  air 
strikes  withdrew  out  of  range.31 

The  WOLFHOUND  forces  developed 
a  corps  outpost  line  along  the  Chinvvi 
with  a  westward  extension  to  the  coast 
and  pushed  patrols  back  into  enemy 
territory.  Ridgway  commended  them, 
more  for  the  offensive  spirit  displayed 
than  for  results  achieved.  But  General 
Milburn  estimated  that  the  two-day 
operation  had  inflicted  1,380  enemy 
casualties,  1,180  by  air  strikes,  5  cap¬ 
tured  and  195  killed  by  ground  troops. 
His  own  losses  were  three  killed  and 
seven  wounded.  The  Chinese  captives 
identified  ihrce  armies,  but  since  the 
27th  Infantry  had  taken  these  prison¬ 
ers  before  running  into  the  Chinese  po¬ 
sition  at  Suwon,  the  identity  of  the  unit 
defending  the  town  was  obscure.  Most 
pertinent,  the  reconnaissance  revealed 
that  no  large  force  was  located  south  of 
the  Suwon-Kumnyangjang-ni  line  but 
that  organized  groups  did  hold  posi¬ 
tions  along  it.32 

Having  served  up  WOLFHOUND  as 
an  example,  Ridgway  on  20  January 
instructed  his  American  corps  com¬ 
manders  to  devise  similar  operations. 
General  Milburn  responded  on  the 
22d  with  an  infantry-armor  strike  built 
around  the  35th  Infantry  that  in 
concept  nearly  duplicated  Operation 
Wolfhound.  Two  small  encounters 

11  I  Corps  G3  Jill.  Sum.  16  Jail  51,1  Coips  FOR 
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during  the  one-day  operation  resulted 
in  three  enemy  killed  and  one  captured 
with  no  losses  to  the  regiment.  The 
strike  confirmed  the  absence  of  strong 
enemy  forces  within  ten  miles  of  the  I 
Corps  front.  It  also  raised  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  North  Korean  forces  were  now 
operating  south  of  Seoul  when  the  cap¬ 
tive  identified  his  unit  as  the  8th  Divi¬ 
sion,  part  of  the  7  Corps.™ 

Task  Force  Johnson 

During  the  week  before  Ridgway  is¬ 
sued  his  20  January  directive  he  had 
prodded  General  Coulter  to  increase 
the  strength,  continuity,  and  depth  of 
the  IX  Corps’  reconnaissance.  He  also 
had  directed  Coulter  to  move  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division’s  70th  Tank  Battalion 
from  its  deep  reserve  location  near 
Sangju  in  the  Naktong  River  valley  to 
Chinch’on,  fifteen  miles  behind  the 
corps  front.  From  Chinch’on  the  tank¬ 
ers  were  to  back  up  the  ROK  6th  Divi¬ 
sion  and  also  were  to  be  employed  in  a 
reconnaissance  in  force  wherever 
Coulter  saw  an  opportunity.5'1 

Regardless  of  Ridgway’s  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  Coulter  was  certain  that  his  pa¬ 
trols  had  shown  the  IX  Corps  sector 
below  the  Kumnyangjang-ni-Ich’on- 
Yoju  road  to  be  f  ree  of  any  large  en¬ 
emy  force.  Since  12  January  the  24th 
Division  had  kept  a  battalion  in  Yoju, 
and  on  the  21st  General  Church  dis¬ 
patched  another  battalion  accompanied 
by  tanks  and  a  battery  of  artillery  to 

"  Rad.(>X-l-l(M5  KGOO.CG  Fightli  Auny  toCGs 
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Ich’on  with  instructions  to  stay  until 
pushed  out.  At  the  corps  left,  the  ROK 
6th  Division  had  not  established  out¬ 
posts  that  far  forward  but  had  placed  a 
battalion  at  Paengam-ni  on  secondary 
Route  55,  six  miles  short  of  the  Kumn- 
yangjang-ni-Ich’on  stretch  of  Route 
20. 

After  receiving  Ridgway’s  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  20th,  Coulter  scheduled 
for  the  22d  a  one-day  operation  built 
around  the  70th  Tank  Battalion  in 
which  his  force  was  to  push  north  of 
Route  20  between  Kumnyangjang-ni 
and  Ich’on.  The  1st  Cavalry  Division 
was  to  mount  the  operation,  develop¬ 
ing  and  punishing  the  enemy  in  the 
objective  area  without  becoming  heav¬ 
ily  engaged.3*’ 

General  Gay  organized  a  task  force 
under  the  8th  Cavalry's  Col.  Harold  K. 
Johnson  that  added  infantry,  artillery, 
and  engineers  to  the  tank  battalion.  7 
Colonel  Johnson  was  to  move  up  Route 
55  through  the  South  Korean  outpost 
at  Paengam-ni  to  Yangji-ri  on  Route 
20,  then  investigate  east  and  west  along 
the  road  and  the  high  ground  immedi¬ 
ately  above  it.:5s 

Johnson’s  principal  engagement  was 
an  exchange  of  fire  with  an  enemy  com¬ 
pany  discovered  on  the  reverse  slopes 
of  the  first  heights  above  Yangji-ri.  The 
task  force  suffered  two  killed  and  five 
wounded,  while  enemy  casualties  were 

lr>  Figlnli  At  my  C«3  Jill,  Sum,  21  jan  51;  IX  Coips 
Comd  Rpt,  Nai,  |an  51, 2'lth  Div  Comd  Rpt,  Nai.  fan 
51. 

IX  Coips  Opn  I)ii  23.  20  Jan  51. 
task  Foicc  Johnson  included  the  70ili  Tank 
Battalion,  the  3d  Battalion  and  a  platoon  ot  the  heavy 
moitai  company  of  the  8th  Cavahv,  a  hatteiy  ol  the 
99th  Field  Aitilleiy  Battalion,  and  a  platoon  of  the 

0.1.  Ii 

'*  IstCav  DivOpn  Dn  1-51,21  Jan5I:  IstCavDiv, 
Comd  Rpt.  Nai.  |an  51;  IT  Johnson  Opn  O  no  1,21 
jail  51 
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estimated  at  Fifteen  killed  by  ground 
troops  and  fifty  by  air  strikes.  The  lack 
of  contact  before  reaching  Yangji-ri 
supported  General  Coulter’s  conviction 
that  the  area  below  Route  20  was  unoc¬ 
cupied,  while  the  Yangji-ri  exchange 
supplied  further  evidence  that  orga¬ 
nized  enemy  groups  were  located  along 
the  road.39 

Operation  Thunderbolt 

Ridgway,  however,  wanted  a  clearer 
picture  of  enemy  dispositions  below  the 
Han  before  committing  foices  to  gen¬ 
eral  offensive  operations.  On  23  Janu¬ 
ary  his  G-2  reported  the  bulk  of  the 
Kill  Army  Group  to  be  below  Seoul  in 
the  area  bounded  by  Route  20  on  the 
south  and  the  Han  River  on  the  east 
and  north.  Air  reconnaissance  had  been 
reporting  steady  troop  movements  be¬ 
low  the  Han  but  did  not  confirm  the 
presence  of  such  a  large  force  in  that 
region.  Nor  had  recent  ground  contacts 
developed  any  solid  enemy  defense  at 
the  area’s  lower  edge.  Resolving  the 
ambiguities,  Ridgway  judged,  required 
a  deeper  and  stronger  reconnaissance 
in  force,  which  he  scheduled  for  the 
morning  of  the  25lh  under  the  name 
Operation  TllUNDERBOl.l 

in  the  Thunderbolt  operation 
General  Milburn  and  General  Coulter 
were  to  rcconnoiter  as  far  as  the  Han, 
each  using  not  more  than  one  Ameri¬ 
can  division  reinforced  by  armor  and, 
at  the  discretion  of  each  corps  com¬ 
mander,  one  South  Korean  regiment. 

I  F  Johnson  lYnodu  Opci.nions  Rcpoil.  22  J.m 
,-»l,  1  F  lohnson  I’ciiodir  InlelligciKc  Repoit,  22  |,in 
r>i 

MS,  Ridgw.n.  I  he  Kok.mii  W.u.  Issues  ami  I’oli- 
iies,  p  SSI.  Eighth  Army  I’lR  195.  23  Jan  51 


Each  corps  force  was  to  establish  a  base 
of  operations  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
along  a  line  of  departure  ten  miles 
ahead  of  line  D,  from  the  coast  through 
Osan  to  Yoju,  then  advance  to  the  Han 
in  multiple  columns  through  five  phase 
lines  about  Five  miles  apart.  (Map  18) 
To  insure  a  fully  coordinated  recon¬ 
naissance,  Ridgway  made  Milburn  re¬ 
sponsible  for  ordering  the  advance 
from  each  phase  line  in  both  corps 
zones;  to  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
advance,  be  instructed  Milburn  to  or¬ 
der  each  successive  move  only  after  he 
had  clearly  determined  that  no  enemy 
group  strong  enough  to  endanger  any 
column  had  been  bypassed.  Ridgway 
intended  that  his  ground  troops  would 
have  ample  air  support.  He  planned  to 
postpone  the  operation  if  for  any  rea¬ 
son  on  the  25th  General  Partridge 
could  not  assure  two  successive  clays  of 
maximum  close  support.  Ridgway  also 
arranged  for  the  1  Corps  to  be  able  to 
call  down  gunfire  from  a  heavy  cruiser 
and  two  destroyers  of  Task  Force  95 
stationed  off  Inch’on.11 

The  X  Corps  was  to  protect  the  right 
flank  of  the  THUNDERBOLT  advance. 
On  23  January  Ridgway  had  his  dep¬ 
uty  chief  of  staff,  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  I. 
Modes,  deliver  instructions  to  General 
Almond  requiring  the  X  Corps  to  main¬ 
tain  contact  with  the  IX  Corps  at  Yoju 
and  to  prevent  enemy  movements 
south  of  the  Yoju-Wonju  road. 
Almond,  as  he  had  been  instructed 
three  days  earlier,  also  was  to  send 


"  Rad-,.  CG-.-I895  KGOO.  CC.-I-1.S88  KGOO. 
■iml  CG-I-I889  KGOO,  CG  Eighth  Auny  to  CG  I 
Coips  .inti  CG  IX  Coips.  .ill  23  Jan  51.  Rad.  GX-I- 
1929  KAR.  C.C,  Kiglilli  Alim  to  CC.  I  Coips,  21  Jan 
51.  Rad,  C  l  I  95  to  COMCRU  1)1  V  t.  23  Jan  51. 
Rad.  CIG  95  I  to  GTE  95  12,  21  Jan  51 


Changhowon-ni 


CLOSE  air  Support  given  the  7th  Cavalry  near  Inch’on,  26  January  1951 . 


forces  in  diversionary  forays  north  of 
this  road.1" 

In  a  personal  effort  to  develop  the 
disposition  of  enemy  forces  before  Op¬ 
eration  Thunderbolt  began,  Ridg- 
way  on  the  24th  reconnoitered  the  ob¬ 
jective  area  from  the  air  with  General 
Partridge  as  his  pilot.  The  two  generals 
flew  low  over  the  territory  twenty  miles 
ahead  of  the  I  and  IX  Corps  fronts  for 
two  hours  but  saw  no  indications  of 
large  enemy  formations.  Although  this 
{light  did  not  conclusively  disprove  the 
current  G-2  estimate,  Ridgway  was 
more  confident  that  his  reconnaissance 

'*  Katl.GX-l-1645  KGOO.CG  Eighth  At  mytoCGs 
I,  IX, and  X  Cot  ps,20  Jan  5 1 ,  Rad,  GX-1-2270KGOO. 
GG  Eigiuii  Ainu  t  ‘  •  X  (.01  |>s.  2«  (an  :>i  (ioniums 
01a!  iiistiiu lions  dclivcicd  by  Gen  Modes  on  23  |an 

51) 


in  force  would  reach  the  Han,  and  he 
also  saw  possibility  of  holding  the 
ground  covered.  That  night,  from  a 
forward  command  post  established  at  I 
Corps  headquarters  in  Ch’onan,  he  or¬ 
dered  Milburn  and  Coulter  to  prepare 
plans  for  holding  then  gains  once  then- 
forces  achieved  the  fifth  phase  line 
stretching  eastward  f  rom  Inch’on.  The 
two  corps  commanders  completed  these 
plans  on  the  25th.  Thus  the  THUNDER¬ 
BOLT  reconnaissance  tentatively  as¬ 
sumed  the  nature  of  a  general  attack 
within  a  few  hours  after  it  started.15 

In  the  I  Corps  /.one,  the  first 

11  MS.  Ridgway.  The  Koican  Wat.  Issues  and  Poli¬ 
cies,  p.  381.  Euliell.  The  United  Stale'.  An  Font  i»  Fo¬ 
rm,  |>.  2t>5.  I.iglilli  Auny  (,01ml  Rpi,  Nai.Jan  til,  I 
Corps  Opn  Plan  “Exploitation,”  25  (ail  31,  IX  Corps 
Opn  Plan  1 1.  25  Jan  51. 
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Thunderbolt  phase  line  lay  four 
miles  short  of  Suwon  iti  territory  al¬ 
ready  well  examined.  Milburn  picked 
the  25th  Division  reinforced  by  the 
Turkish  brigade  to  make  the  advance. 
According  to  the  scheme  of  moving  in 
multiple  columns,  General  Kean  sent 
the  35th  Infantry  up  Routes  39  and  1 
in  the  west,  the  Turks  over  a  secondary 
road  between  Routes  1  and  17  and  up 
1 7  itself  on  the  east.  Out  along  the  coast, 
a  fifth  column  made  up  of  the  recon¬ 
naissance  companies  of  the  25th  Divi¬ 
sion  and  the  3d  Division  screened  the 
west  flank  of  the  advance.1'1 

The  initial  phase  line  in  the  IX  Corps 
/one  traced  the  high  ground  just  above 
Route  20  which  included  the  area  pre¬ 
viously  reconnoitered  by  Task  Force 
Johnson.  Coulter  again  ordered  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  to  advance.  Choosing 
to  start  in  two  columns,  General  Gay 
sent  the  8th  Cavalry  north  on  Route  55 
toward  Yangji-ri,  where  Colonel  John¬ 
son  had  met  resistance  on  the  earlier 
mission,  and  the  7th  Cavalry  up  Route 
13  into  the  territory  above  Ich’onT’ 

Screening  wide  to  the  Hanks  of  each 
axis  lest  they  bypass  an  enemy  force, 
the  Thunderbolt  columns  on  the 
25th  developed  islands  of  opposition, 
mostly  light,  along  or  just  below  die  first 
phase  line.  Sharp  counterattacks  hit  the 
Turks  on  the  secondary  road  east  of 
Route  1  and  the  8th  Cavalry  in  the 
Yangji-ri  area,  but  in  both  instances  the 
Chinese  eventually  broke  contact.  Cap¬ 
tives  identified  only  two  divisions  of  the 
50th  Army  across  the  thirty-mile  front 
of  the  advance.  This  disclosure  and  the 
general  pattern  of  light  resistance  incli- 

"  I  Coi  ps  Opn  Dir  *10.  23  Jan  51.  25th  Div  Conul 
R|)l,  Nai.  Jan  51. 

"  IX  Corps  Opn  O  1 1 , 23  |an  51,  I  si  Cav  Div  Opn 
O  1-51.  21  Jan  51 


cated  that  the  XIII  Army  Group  had 
set  out  a  counter-reconnaissance  screen 
to  shield  defenses  or  assembly  areas  far¬ 
ther  north.  According  to  the  prisoners, 
some  positions  would  be  found  between 
two  and  five  miles  farther  north.  This 
location  would  place  them  generally 
along  the  second  THUNDERBOLT  phase 
line,  which  coincided  with  Suwon  and 
a  stretch  of  Route  20  in  the  west,  then 
tipped  northeast  to  touch  the  Han  ten 
miles  above  Yoju.'"’ 

On  the  26th  General  Milburn  allowed 
the  I  Corps  columns  to  move  toward 
the  second  phase  line  while  the  IX 
Corps  forces  continued  to  clear  the  area 
along  the  first.  Again  against  light,  scat¬ 
tered  opposition,  the  two  columns  of 
the  35th  Infantry  converged  on  Suwon 
and  occupied  the  town  and  airfield  by 
1300.  Elsewhere  in  both  corps  zones 
the  advance  became  a  plodding  affair 
as  the  troop  columns  searched  east  and 
west  of  their  axes  while  driving  north 
for  short  gains  through  tough  spots  of 
resistance.  The  Chinese  fought  back 
hardest  at  Kumnyangjang-ni,  which  the 
Turks  finally  cleared  at  1930,  and  in  the 
heights  above  Yangji-ri,  where  the  8th 
Cavalry  lost  28  killed  and  141  wounded 
while  managing  little  more  than  to 
hold  its  position.  The  inability  of  the 
8th  Cavalry  to  move  forced  the  7th 
Cavalry  to  the  east  to  stand  fast  along 
the  first  phase  line  just  above  Ich’on. w 

Gains  on  the  27th  were  short  every¬ 
where,  more  because  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  close  coordination  and  a 
thorough  ground  search  than  enemy 

Eighth  Aimy  Could  Rpl,  Nai,  Jan  51,  Eighth 
Army  1*1  R  197,  25  Jan  51:  25th  !)i\  Conul  Rpt,  Nan 
(an  51;  1st  Cav  Div  Conul  Rpl,  Nai.  Jan  51. 

17  25th  Div  Conul  Rpl.  Nan  fan  51.  1st  Cav  Div 
Conul  Rpl,  Nar,  Jan  51:  Eighth  Aimy  FIR  198.  2(> 
Jan  51. 
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resistance.  The  deepest  I  Corps  ad¬ 
vance  was  on  the  left,  where  the  35th 
Infantry  moved  about  two  mites  above 
Suwon,  while  the  leading  Turk  troops 
on  the  right  got  about  a  mile  above 
Route  20  into  the  T’an-ch’on  Rivet- 
valley  between  Suwon  and  Kunmyang- 
jang-ni.  The  heaviest  fighting  again 
occurred  near  Yangji-ri  when  the  5th 
Cavalry  passed  through  the  8th  and  at¬ 
tacked  west.  Killing  at  least  three 
hundred  Chinese  before  reaching 
Kumnyangjang-ni,  the  5th  Cavalry  then 
turned  up  Route  17  to  reach  the  first 
phase  line  a  mile  and  half  to  the  north. 
The  7th  Cavalry,  in  the  meantime,  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  near  Ich’on.'8 

Captives  taken  during  the  day  identi¬ 
fied  the  third,  and  last,  division  of  the 
50 111  Amy.  The  full  deployment  of  the 
50th  and  the  absence  of  contact  with 
any  other  army  on  the  THUNDERBOLT 
front  supported  the  previous  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  50 1 h  had  a  screening  mis¬ 
sion.  The  intelligence  rationale  now  tak¬ 
ing  shape  assumed  the  Chinese  units 
originally  moving  south  of  the  Han  to 
have  stalled  a  gradual  reduction  of  for¬ 
ward  forces  after  determining  gener¬ 
ally  the  extent  of  the  Eighth  Army 
withdrawal.  Behind  the  50th  Amy 
screen,  the  remaining  five  armies  of  the 
XIII  Anny  Gioup  and  the  North  Korean 
/  Cotp.s  apparently  were  now  grouped 
just  above  and  below  the  Han  to  rest 
and  refurbish  those  Chinese  who  had 
been  in  combat  longest. 19 

To  meet  the  probability  of  stronger 
resistance  nearer  the  Han  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  holding  all  ground  gained, 

"'25(11  I)iv  Coiml  Rpt.  N.u.  (an  51;  1m  Ca\  Div 
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Eighth  At  my  Coind  Rpt.  Nar,  Jan  51:  Kightli 
Armv  G3  fill.  .Sum,  26  |au  51 ,  Light  h  At  my  1*1  K  19'.), 
27  |au  5 1 ,  and  200,  28  Jan  51. 


Ridgway  on  the  27th  authorized  Mil- 
burn  to  add  the  3d  Division  to  the  I 
Corps  advance.  Milburn  gave  General 
Soule  the  Turkish  brigade  zone  east  of 
Suwon  and  sent  the  Turks  west  to  ad¬ 
vance  along  the  coast  toward  Inch’on. 
On  the  28th  Soule’s  65th  and  15th  Regi¬ 
ments  moved  north  astride  Route  55  in 
the  rl  ’an-ch’on  valley  while  the  Turks 
shifted  westward  and  joined  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  35th  Infantry.  Against 
moderate,  uneven  resistance,  the  en¬ 
larged  1  Corps  force  reached  within  two 
miles  of  the  third  phase  line,  which  lay 
roughly  halfway  between  the  line  of  de¬ 
parture  and  the  Han. 1,0 

To  the  east,  where  resistance  in  the 
Yangji-ri-Kumnyangjang-ni  area  had 
kept  the  IX  Corps  THUNDERBOLT 
forces  slightly  behind  the  others,  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division  received  clearance 
on  the  28th  to  advance  to  the  second 
phase  line.  In  the  slow  going  imposed 
by  careful  screening  and  moderate  op¬ 
position,  the  5th  Cavalry,  moving  along 
Route  17,  reached  the  new  objective 
while  the  7th  Cavalry,  advancing  above 
Ich’on  in  a  wide  zone  astride  Route  13, 
stopped  for  the  night  about  a  mile 
short.  The  cavalrymen  had  encoun¬ 
tered  two  new  regiments,  one  athwart 
each  axis  of  advance.  These,  as  identi¬ 
fied  by  Chinese  captured  later  during 
sharp  night  assaults  against  the  7th 
Cavalry,  belonged  to  the  1 1 2llt  Division, 
38lh  Amy.  Previously  assembled  in  a 
rest  area  about  seven  miles  above  the 
front,  the  1 12th  had  received  sudden 
orders  to  move  south  and  oppose  the 
IX  Corps  advance.51 

I-.iglith  Ai  my  G3  Jill,  Sum.  27  Jan  51;  1  Cm  |>s  G3 
Jnl,  Sum,  27  Jan  5! :  I  Coips  Opn  l)u  ■!  I.  27  Jan  51. 
25.1,  lliv  Cnnwl  Rpt  N.U'.  jail  51.  I  Coins  ( >3  | nl. 
Sum.  28  Jan  51. 

1st  Civ  Div  Comd  Rpi.  Nai.  Jan  51,  IX  Coips 
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In  anticipation  of  heavier  opposition 
to  the  IX  Corps  advance  ancl  to  help 
hold  the  ground  taken,  Ridgvvay  on  the 
28th  instructed  Oeneral  Coulter  to  com¬ 
mit  the  24th  Division.  Coulter  gave  Maj. 
Gen.  Blackshear  M.  Bryan,  who  had 
replaced  General  Church  on  26 
January,  until  the  morning  of  the  30th 
to  assemble  the  24th  behind  the  Ich’on- 
Yoju  stretch  of  Route  20,  whence  the 
division  was  to  advance  on  the  corps 
right/’2 

Also  on  the  28th  Ridgway  again  in¬ 
structed  General  Almond  to  maintain 
contact  with  the  IX  Corps  at  Yoju,  to 
block  enemy  moves  below  the  Yoju- 
Wonju  road,  and  to  create  diversions 
north  of  the  road.1’3  X  Corps  forces, 
having  only  recently  check  the  North 
Korean  advance  cast  of  Route  29  and 
reoccupied  Wonju,  were  then  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  carry  out  similar  instructions 
received  on  the  20th  and  23d. 

Enemy  small  arms,  machine  gun, 
mortar,  and  artillery  fire,  as  well  as 
minefields  (though  neither  extensively 
nor  well  laid)  kept  gains  short  in  both 
corps  zones  on  the  29th.  Information 
supplied  by  prisoners  taken  during  the 
day  indicated  that  six  divisions  now  op¬ 
posed  the  Thunderbolt  advance.  In 
the  area  between  the  west  coast  and 
Route  1,  the  North  Korean  8th  Division 
stood  before  the  Turks  and  the  left 
(lank  units  of  the  35th  Infantry.  West 
to  east  between  Routes  1  and  17,  the 
Chinese  1 48th,  149lli,  and  150th  Di¬ 
visions  of  the  50th  Army  opposed  the 
25th  and  3d  Divisions  and  the  left  flank 


Eighth  Aimv  (.ointl  Rpi,  Nai.J.111  51.  IX  (mips 
Opn  Dii  25.  20  jan  51;  2-llh  I)i\  (amid  Rpt.  Nat.  fan 
51 

Rati. (IX-  1-2270  KC.OO  CO  Eight li  Aims  mrt; 
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forces  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division.  From 
Route  17  eastward  to  the  Han,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  / 13 th  and  112th  Divisions  of 
the  38th  Army  occupied  positions  in 
front  of  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry 
division.5'* 

Even  though  the  opposition  had 
tripled,  the  dotted  pattern  of  enemy 
positions,  mostly  company-size,  made 
clear  that  the  THUNDERBOLT  forces 
were  still  battling  a  counter-recon¬ 
naissance  screen.  There  was  now  some 
doubt  that  a  main  enemy  line  would  be 
developed  below  the  Han.  Prisoners 
made  no  mention  of  one  but  spoke 
mainly  of  regroupment.  Neither  did  air 
observers,  although  t  hey  warned  of  pre¬ 
pared  positions  along  Route  1  north  to 
Yongdungp’o.  Thus  the  refurbishing 
needs  of  the  XIII  Amy  Gump  might  be 
great  enough  to  keep  it  from  establish¬ 
ing  solid  defenses  south  of  the  Han,  or 
the  group  commander  might  have  cho¬ 
sen  not  to  stand  with  the  river  at  his 
back. >:> 

Exercising  a  prerogative  given  in 
Ridgway’s  initial  order,  Milburn  and 
Coulter  on  the  30th  each  added  a  South 
Korean  regiment  to  their  I  HUNDKR- 
BOI.'I  forces  to  help  push  through  the 
enemy’s  tighter  screen.  With  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  24th  Division’s  advance  on 
the  IX  Corps  right  on  that  date,  the 
additions  doubled  the  forces  who  had 
begun  the  reconnaissance  five  days 
earlier.  Ground  gains  against  the  six 
enemy  divisions  nevertheless  were  hard 
won  and  measured  in  yards  during  the 
last  two  days  of  January.  Milburn’s 
forces  barely  gained  the  third  phase 


’’’  Elgin li  Aim\  (;<)iii<l  Rpt.  N'.ii.  (an  51.  Eighth 
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line  on  the  31st,  and  IX  Corps  forces 
readied  little  farther  than  the  second.1’*’ 

Ridgway  in  the  meantime  converted 
his  reconnaissance  in  force  to  a  full- 
fledged  attack.  On  the  30th,  although 
his  assault  forces  were  some  distance 
short  of  the  fifth  phase  line,  where  he 
originally  had  planned  to  establish  the 
remainder  of  the  I  and  IX  Corps,  he 
authorized  Milburn  and  Coulter  to 
bring  their  remaining  units  forward 
from  line  D  to  hold  the  ground  that 
had  been  gained.  He  did  not  release 
these  forces  for  commitment  in  the  ad¬ 
vance,  but  he  did  take  steps  to  ease  the 
progress  of  the  attack  by  instructing 
Milburn  to  plan  a  strong  armored 
thrust  through  the  coastal  lowland  on 
the  west  flank.  Beyond  this,  he  directed 
his  0-3  to  arrange  a  maximum  air  effort 
to  isolate  the  battlefield  south  of  the 
Han. " 

He  also  began  to  widen  the  offensive. 
On  the  30th  he  asked  General  Almond 
and  the  ROK  Army  chief  of  staff,  Gen¬ 
eral  Chung,  for  recommendations  on 
sending  the  X  Corps  and  the  ROK  III 
Corps  forward  in  the  fashion  of  Opera¬ 
tion  Thunderbolt.  The  purpose  of 
the  advance,  he  explained,  would  be  to 
disrupt  the  North  Korean  //  and  V 
Cotf)s,  which  were  still  regrouping  east 
of  Route  29.  On  2  February  he  ordered 
the  ROK  I  Corps  to  join  the  advance. 
The  South  Koreans  were  to  move  as 
far  north  as  the  east  coast  town  of 
Kangnung.58 


’’’Eighth  A  i  my  Count  Rpi,  Nai.  Jail  Goips 
Count  R pi.  Nat,  |;m  51.  IX  Coips  Como  Rpt.  Nai, 
|an  51 , 25th  Div  Comd  Rpl.  Nai,  Jan  51;  Im  Cav  Div 
Cornel  Rpl,  Nai .  Jan  5 1 , 2‘lth  Div Comd  Rpi,  Nai. Jan 
51,  I  Coips  G3  Sn  Ova  lay.  31  Jan  51:  IX  Coips  03 
Sit  Ova  lay,  3 !  j.m  3 ! 

Eighth  Army  Comd  Rpi.  Nai,  Jan  51. 
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When  executed,  the  instructions 
Ridgway  issued  at  the  turn  of  the  month 
would  set  the  entire  Eighth  Army  front 
in  forward  motion.  In  terms  of  ground 
to  be  gained  and  held,  however, 
Ridgway  intended  that  this  motion 
carry  his  forces  no  farther  than  the 
lower  bank  of  the  Han  in  the  west  and 
a  general  line  extending  eastward  from 
the  Han  River  town  of  Yangp’yong 
through  Hoengsong  in  the  center  of 
the  peninsula  to  Kangnung  on  the 
coast.  Only  if  enemy  forces  elected  to 
withdraw  above  the  38th  parallel  would 
he  consider  occupying  a  defense  line 
farther  north,  and  in  this  context  he 
asked  his  staff  near  the  end  of  January 
for  recommendations  on  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  terrain  lines  for  the  Eighth 
Army  to  occupy  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Otherwise,  his  current 
judgment  was  that  the  ground  farther 
north,  to  and  including  the  38th  paral¬ 
lel,  offered  no  defensible  line  worthy 
of  the  losses  risked  in  attempting  to 
take  it.’9 

In  limiting  the  Eighth  Army’s  defense 
line  in  the  west  to  the  lower  bank  of  the 
Han,  Ridgway  excluded  Seoul  as  an 
objective.  Occupying  the  capital  city,  in 
his  estimation,  would  provide  no  mili- 
taiy  advantage  but  would,  rather,  pro¬ 
duce  the  disadvantage  of  placing  a  river 
immediately  in  rear  of  the  occupying 
forces.  He  had  in  fact  directed  his  staff 
to  prepare  plans  for  crossing  the  Han 
and  capturing  the  city.  But,  in  line  with 
his  views,  these  plans  were  not  to  be 
carried  out  unless  there  arose  an  op- 


ROKA  ,iii(i  a;  X  Coips,  30  Jan  51.  Eighth  Auny  03 
Jnl.  Sum.  3 1  J.m  5 1 ;  Rad.GX-2- 1 1 8  KGOO.  CG  Eighth 
At  my  to  CG  X  Corps  and  C/S  ROK  A.  2  Eeb  51. 

’* !  *.r.  Rulgwav  i<>  Mai  Anhui.  3  Ech  51,  Eighth 
Auny  Comd  Rpi .  Nai,  Jan  51:  MS,  Ridgway.  I  he 
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portunity  lo  destroy  a  major  enemy 
force  in  which  the  retaking  of  Seoul 
was  an  incidental  possibility.60 

In  any  event,  Ridgway  entertained 
no  thought  of  a  prolonged  effort  to 
hold  any  line.  Knowing  that  there 
would  be  no  major  reinforcement  of 
the  Eighth  Army  and  assuming  that  en¬ 
emy  forces  would  keep  trying  to  drive 
the  Eighth  Army  out  of  Korea  or  de¬ 
stroy  it  in  place,  he  saw  no  wisdom  in 
accepting  the  heavy  attrition  that  a  static 
defense  seemed  certain  to  entail.  In 
sum,  he  considered  the  permanent 
acquisition  of  real  estate  an  impractical, 
if  not  unachievable,  objective.  In  his 
mind,  inflicting  maximum  losses  on  the 
Chinese  and  North  Koreans,  delaying 
them  as  long  as  possible  if  and  when 
they  attempted  to  advance,  preserving 
the  strength  of  his  own  forces,  and 
maintaining  his  major  units  intact  re¬ 
mained  the  only  sound  bases  of  plan¬ 
ning,  both  for  current  operations  and 
at  longer  range.61 

Ridgway  informed  General  Mac- 
Arlluir  of  these  tactical  concepts  by  let¬ 
ter  on  3  February.  MacArthur  agreed 
that  occupying  Seoul  would  yield  little 
military  gain,  although  he  believed  that 
seizing  the  city  would  produce  decided 
diplomatic  and  psychological  advan¬ 
tages.  On  the  other  hand,  he  stressed 
to  Ridgway  the  military  worth  of  nearby 

l.tr,  Ridgwav.  lo  M.kAiiIhm.  3  Feb  51;  Rad, 
CK.O.S-14-376.  (X.  Eighth  Annv  lo  C/S  Eighth 
Ami).  26  Jan  51. 
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Kimpo  airfield  and  the  port  of  Inchon, 
both  below  the  Han,  and  urged  their 
capture.62  These  facilities  already 
had  become  objectives  of  Operation 
Thunderbolt. 

To  Ridgway’s  larger  concept  of  hold¬ 
ing  along  the  Han  River-Yangp’yong- 
Hoengsong-Kangnung  line  unless  en¬ 
emy  forces  voluntarily  withdrew  above 
the  38th  parallel,  MacArthur  re¬ 
sponded  in  terms  of  developing  the 
enemy’s  main  line  of  resistance.  If 
Ridgway  developed  the  line  below  the 
Han,  he  should  not  attempt  to  break 
through  it,  but  if  he  reached  the  Han 
without  serious  resistance,  he  should 
continue  north  until  he  had  defined  the 
enemy  line  or  discovered  that  no  line 
existed.64 

As  tt  general  concept,  MacArthur  had 
in  mind  “to  push  on  until  we  reached 
the  line  where  a  balance  of  strength 
was  achieved  which  was  governed  by 
the  relativity  of  supply.”6'1  Ridgway,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  holding  whatever  line  best 
suited  his  basic  plan  of  punishing  the 
enemy  as  severely  as  possible  at  the  least 
cost  to  his  own  forces.  The  difference 
in  concept  was  perhaps  subtle  but  was 
substantial  enough  to  prompt  Ridgway 
to  bring  up  the  matter  again  when  Mac¬ 
Arthur  next  visited  Korea. 

Ibid.  Rad,  ( 5—5*18 1  I.  CINCUNC  to  CO  Eighth 
Aiim\  IVisonal  toi  Ridgway,  -1  Feb  51. 
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R on nd up  Prepa rations 

When  General  Almond  received 
General  Ridgway's  30  January  question 
on  a  X  Corps-ROK  III  Corps  opera¬ 
tion  similar  to  THUNDERBOLT,  he  was 
in  the  process  of  extending  the  X  Corps’ 
diversionary  effort  ordered  earlier  by 
Ridgway.  Having  achieved  the  Yoju- 
Wonju-Yongwol  line  against  little  op¬ 
position,  Almond  was  planning  a  strong 
combat  reconnaissance  fifteen  miles 
above  this  line.  Searching  that  deep  at 
corps  center  and  right  could  apply  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  North  Korean  V  and  II 
Corps  concentrated  above  Hoengsong 
and  P'yongch’ang.  At  the  same  time, 
the  2d  Division,  due  to  move  north 
along  the  corps  left  boundary  as  far  as 
Chip'yong-ni,  eight  miles  east  of 
Yangp’yong,  could  protect  the  right 
flank  of  the  IX  Corps  as  the  THUNDER¬ 
BOLT  operation  continued.1 

In  the  recent  course  of  protecting  the 
IX  Corps  right,  a  joint  motorized  pa¬ 
trol  from  the  2d  and  24th  Divisions  on 
29  January  had  moved  north  out  of 
the  Yoju  area  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Han  to  a  pair  of  railroad  tunnels  and  a 
connecting  bridge  standing  east  and 
west  athwart  a  narrow  valley  four  miles 
south  of  Chip’yong-ni.  Chinese  in  the 
high  ground  overlooking  the  tunnels 

'  X  Coins  Ol  K‘l  .111(1  H(>.  28  Em  51.  .uni  ()l  H7  and 
88.  29  Jan  51:  X  Coips  Opn  Plan  20.  .'11  Jan  51;  2d 
DivComd  Rpl,  Nai.  Jan  51;  2d  DivOI  17.81  Jan  51. 


quickly  cut  the  patrol’s  route  of  with¬ 
drawal,  forced  the  group  into  hasty  de¬ 
fenses  on  the  nearest  rises  of  ground, 
and  opened  a  series  of  assaults.  The 
Chinese  finally  backed  away  after  air 
strikes  were  called  in  by  the  pilot  of  an 
observation  plane  who  spotted  the  am¬ 
bush  and  after  a  motorized  company 
of  infantry  reinforced  the  group  about 
0330  on  the  30th.  The  waylaid  patrol 
had  suffered  five  dead,  twenty-nine 
wounded,  and  five  missing  out  of  a  to¬ 
tal  strength  of  forty-five." 

At  the  discovery  of  Chinese  at  the 
twin  tunnels  General  Almond  ordered 
the  2d  Division  to  identify  and  destroy 
all  enemy  units  in  that  area.  The  23d 
Infantry  received  the  assignment.  On 
31  January  Colonel  Freeman  sent  his 
3d  Battalion  and  the  attached  French 
battalion  to  the  tunnels  after  placing 
the  37th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  within 
a  thousand  yards  of  the  tunnel  area  in 
direct  support. ■’ 

I  he  infantry  battalions  reached  and 
established  a  perimeter  around  the 
tunnel-bridge  complex  without  sight¬ 
ing  enemy  forces.  But  from  farther 
north  Colonel  Freeman’s  forces  them¬ 
selves  were  observed  by  the  1 25th  Divi- 

~  X  Coi ps  Comd  Rpl.  Imls  loi  Jail  51,  hul  l.  l.li. 
I!q,  28d  Inf.  18  Mai  51,  sub:  Altei  Action  Rcpoit 
Coveting  Opei  at  ions  of  the  28d  Regimental  Combat 
lean)  Dining  the  IVnod  2<I0<>8()  Ian  to  1 52100  Eel) 
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sion,  42d  Army.  Near  dawn  on  1  Febru¬ 
ary  the  375tli  and  374th  Regiments  at¬ 
tacked  from  the  north  and  northeast, 
respectively,  and  after  daylight  the  373d 
Regiment  assaulted  the  perimeter  from 
the  northwest  and  southwest.  In  hard, 
close-in  fighting  lasting  all  day,  the  de¬ 
fending  battalions,  relying  heavily  on 
artillery  fire  and  on  more  than  eighty 
air  strikes,  drew  far  more  blood  and 
finally  forced  the  Chinese  to  withdraw. 
Freeman's  forces  counted  1 ,300  enemy 
bodies  outside  their  perimeter  and  esti¬ 
mated  total  enemy  casualties  at  3,600. 
Their  own  losses  were  45  killed,  207 
wounded,  and  4  missing.1 

Judging  from  the  two  sharp  actions 
at  the  twin  tunnels,  the  Chinese 
were  determined  to  retain  control  of 
Chip’yong-ni.  They  had  good  reason. 
The  town  was  so  situated  that  the  force 
occupying  it  could  control  movements 
over  Route  2  to  the  west,  over  Route  24 
to  the  northeast,  over  Routes  24  and 
24A  below  town,  and  thus  through  the 
Yangp’yong-Ch'ungju  segment  of  the 
Han  valley  stetching  to  the  southeast 
behind  it.  Eighth  Army  possession  of 
Chip’yong-ni,  furthermore,  would 
pose  a  threat  of  envelopment  to  enemy 
forces  opposing  the  I  and  IX  Corps 
below  the  Han.  For  these  same  reasons 
General  Almond  planned  to  seize 
Chip’yong-ni  and  incorporated  this 
plan  in  his  overall  recommendations  for 
an  operation  styled  after  THUNDER¬ 
BOLT.5 

Also  behind  Almond’s  proposals 
were  late  January  intelligence  reports 

1  Ibid  ,  Ln .  G3  Eighth  Ai my  toCG  Eighth  Aimy.  3 
Ixh  5 1 .  sub.  Results  of  23<1  I nfauti >  and  Fiendi  Bat¬ 
talion  At  lion  at  0KM50  Fcbiuaiy  1951.  Study,  Col. 
Paul  Freeman.  "Wonju  Thru  Chip'yong:  An  F.pic  of 
Regimental  Combat  Team  Action  in  Koica.”  Apr  51 
copy  m  CMII. 
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of  a  strong  enemy  force  assembling 
around  Hongch’on,  at  the  intersection 
of  Routes  24  and  29  twenty  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Chip’yong-ni  and  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Hoengsong.  This  force,  appar¬ 
ently  part  of  the  North  Korean  V  Corps, 
could  be  preparing  to  advance  south¬ 
west  on  Route  24  through  Chip’yong- 
ni,  then  down  the  Han  valley  toward 
Yoju  and  Ch’ungju.  Or  the  V  Corps 
might  again  push  forces  south  on  Route 
29  through  Hoengsong  toward  Wonju. 
To  spoil  either  move,  Almond  consid¬ 
ered  Hongch’on  the  proper  main  objec¬ 
tive  of  a  X  Corps  attack.*’ 

To  disrupt  both  the  V  Corps  and  II 
Corps,  he  outlined  a  coordinated  X 
Corps-ROK  111  Corps  advance,  Oper¬ 
ation  Roundup.  (Map  19)  The  current 
corps  combat  reconnaissance  limit,  gen¬ 
erally  the  Chip’yong-ni-Hoengsong- 
P’yongch’ang  line,  was  to  be  the  line  o( 
departure  for  ROUNDUP  and  was  to  be 
occupied  in  a  preliminary  advance  by 
the  2d  Division  on  the  left,  the  187th 
Airborne  Regimental  Combat  Team  in 
the  center,  and  the  7th  Division  on  the 
right.  This  advance  would  base  Ameri¬ 
can  units  far  enough  forward  to  sup¬ 
port  a  thrust  at  Hongch’on,  which  Al¬ 
mond  planned  South  Korean  forces 
would  make.' 

He  proposed  a  flanking  operation 
against  Hongch’on  by  the  ROK  5th  and 
8th  Divisions  accompanied  by  artillery 
and  armor  drawn  from  the  American 
units  on  the  line  of  departure.  From 
behind  the  2d  Division  on  the  left,  part 
of  the  ROK  8th  Division  was  to  advance 
north  over  Route  29  while  the  main 
body  moved  northwest  to  cut  Route  24 
roughly  halfway  between  Chip’yong-ni 

*'  Ibid 
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and  Hongch’on,  then  turned  northeast 
to  hit  Hongch’on  itself.  On  the  right, 
tiie  ROK  5th  Division  was  to  advance 
north  through  the  mountains  east  of 
Route  29  through  part  of  the  area  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  North  Korean  II  Corps ,  then 
swing  west  against  Hongch’on. 

The  2d  Division  was  to  appoint  one 
light  artillery  battalion,  a  medium  bat¬ 
tery,  an  automatic  weapons  battery,  and 
a  motorized  infantry  battalion  to  move 
with  and  directly  support  the  ROK  8th 
Division.  These  units  eventually  consti¬ 
tuted  Support  Force  21.  The  7th  Divi¬ 
sion  was  to  furnish  a  similar  Support 
Force  7  for  the  ROK  5th  Division.  In 
each  instance  the  artillery  commander 
of  the  American  division  was  to  coordi¬ 
nate  all  artillery  fire  within  his  own  zone 
and  within  the  zone  of  the  South  Ko¬ 
rean  division  lie  was  supporting.9  Later, 
because  control  of  the  South  Korean 
advance  was  centralized  at  corps  head¬ 
quarters  and  did  not  involve  either 
American  division  headquarters  per  se, 
a  question — warranted  or  not — would 
arise  over  who  should  order  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  these  support  forces. 

Five  armored  teams,  each  compris¬ 
ing  a  company  of  infantry  and  a  pla¬ 
toon  of  tanks,  also  were  designated,  two 
by  the  2d  Division,  two  by  the  7th 
Division,  and  one  by  the  187th  Air¬ 
borne  Regimental  Combat  Team.10 
Only  three  were  used.  Teams  A  and  B 
from  the  2d  Division  were  attached  to 
the  ROK  8th  Division  at  the  outset  of 

s  X  Goips  Opn  Plan  Roundup.  1  Fob  51. 
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the  advance;  Team  E  from  the  1 87th 
Airborne  Regimental  Combat  Team 
later  opened  operations  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  corps  armored  officer. 

By  5  February,  the  date  set  for  open¬ 
ing  the  Hongch’on  strike,  General  Al¬ 
mond  expected  the  ROK  III  Corps  to 
have  come  up  even  with  the  X  Corps’ 
line  of  departure.  On  the  5th  the  ROK 
III  Corps  should  start  forward  through 
successive  phase  lines,  coordinating 
each  phase  of  movement  with  the  X 
Corps’  progress,  to  destroy  North  Ko¬ 
rean  II  Corps  forces  in  zone  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  X  Corps’  right  flank.11 

General  Ridgway  approved  Almond’s 
plan  on  1  February  and  made  Almond 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  X 
Corps  and  ROK  III  Corps  attacks. 
Ridgway  cautioned  him,  however,  that 
for  the  remainder  of  Operation 
Thunderbolt'  his  continuing  mission 
of  protecting  the  IX  Corps’  right  dank 
would  be  the  X  Corps’  overriding  tacti¬ 
cal  consideration.  The  next  day  Ridg¬ 
way  ordered  the  ROK  I  Corps  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  east  coast  town  of  Kangnung 
in  an  advance  coordinated  with  the 
progress  of  the  ROK  III  Corps.1' 

The  X  Corps’  preliminary  advance 
to  the  line  of  departure  was  largely  but 
not  fully  effected  by  the  target  date.  At 
the  corps  west  flank,  the  23d  Infantry 
moved  north  of  the  twin  tunnels  and 
occupied  Chip’yong-ni,  surprisingly 
against  no  more  than  token  opposition. 
At  corps  center,  the  38th  Infantry,  now 
commanded  by  Col.  John  G.  Coughlin, 
occupied  Hocngsong,  and  the  187th 
Airborne  Regimental  Combat  Team 


11  X  Goips  Opn  Plan  Roundup,  1  Feb  51. 
Rad.GX-2-1 18  KGOO.GG  Eiglnli  Amiy  toGGX 
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the  ground  immediately  southeast.15 
The  7 tit  Division  at  the  corps  right 
was  not  yet  on  the  line.  Its  1 7th  and 
31st  Regiments  were  still  approaching 
over  the  Chcch’on-P’yongch’ang  and 
Yongwol-P’yongch’ang  roads.  Behind 
the  line  traced  by  these  clumps  of 
Americans,  the  ROK  5th  and  8th  Divi¬ 
sions  were  in  final  assemblies  for  the 
Hongch’on  attack,  one  on  either  side 
of  Route  29. M 

File  assault  divisions  of  the  ROK  III 
Corps,  the  ROK  7th  and  9th,  also  were 
somewhat  short  of  the  line  of  depar¬ 
ture  on  the  5th,  yet  near  enough 
to  satisfy  General  Almond.  The  day 
before,  at  a  corps  commanders’  confer¬ 
ence  at  Suwon,  he  notified  General 
Ridgway  that  he  was  ready  to  begin  Op¬ 
eration  ROUNDUP.  Ridgway  that  day 
ordered  a  westward  shift  of  the  X 
Corps-ROK  III  Corps  boundary  to 
give  the  South  Koreans  more  of  the 
territory  north  of  P’yongch’ang.  Hence, 
when  ROUNDUP  opened  at  0800  on  the 
5th,  General  Yu’s  two  divisions  faced 
the  bulk  of  the  North  Korean  II  Corps 
while  General  Almond’s  two  assault 
units  confronted  the  North  Korean  V 
Corps  in  the  Hoengsong-Hongch’on 
area.1 11  ’ 

I'll  undn  boll  Con  Ini  tied 

Amid  the  ROUNDUP  preliminaries, 
the  I  and  IX  Corps  to  the  west  contin¬ 
ued  their  'I’HUNDERBOLl  advance, 

1 '  Colonel  IVpIoe.  the  lotmet  commandei  ol  the 
38th  Inl.mtiv.  had  been  tianslened  to  IX  (Imps 
hoadquaitets.  whete  he beeante  tlnef  of  staff  and  was 
ptomoted  to  btig.idiei  genet  al 

1 1  Eighth  Army  G3)nl.  Sum.  I— I  tel)  51.  X  C Art  j>s 
(amid  Kpt.  Nat,  Feb  51 

1  ’  Note.sol  (,ot  |)s(.ommandeis’(amfeiemi  .Suwoti. 

0-11130  Febittat).  -1  Feb  51,  Fight li  Aimy  G3  |nl. 
Sinn,  t  l?cb  51 


pushing  infantry  and  tanks  supported 
by  artillery  and  air  strikes — and  at  the 
far  west  by  naval  gunfite — through  iso¬ 
lated  but  stubborn  defenses.  (Map  20) 
The  advances,  slowed  by  careful  lateral 
coordination  and  a  full  search  of  the 
ground,  covered  two  to  six  of  the  re¬ 
maining  fifteen  miles  to  the  Han.  The 
IX  Corps  registered  the  deepest  gains 
as  General  Moore,  now  in  command, 
shoved  the  1st  Cavalry  and  24th 
Divisions  up  even  with  General  Mil- 
burn’s  25th  and  3d  Divisions. n>  The 
Thunderbolt  front  by  5  February 
traced  a  line  running  east  and  west 
through  a  point  not  far  below  Anyang 
on  Route  l.1' 

As  a  result  of  General  Ridgway’s  31 
January  instructions  to  his  G-3  to  ar¬ 
range  air  attacks  to  isolate  the  battle¬ 
field  south  of  the  Han,  the  daily  army 
air  requests  to  the  Fifth  Air  Force  came 
second  only  to  close  support.  The  re¬ 
quests  called  for  round-the  clock  inter¬ 
diction  with  special  attention  to  night¬ 
time  operations  and  with  the  intensity 
to  prevent  enemy  forces  from  moving 
north  or  south  of  the  Han.  General  Par¬ 
tridge  worked  the  army  requests  into 
his  daytime  armed  reconnaissance  pro¬ 
gram  and  stepped  up  a  current  night 
intruder  effort  along  the  Han  from  a 
point  north  of  Kimpo  airfield  eastward 
to  a  point  near  Yatigp’yong.  To  pre¬ 
vent  useless  destruction  in  Seoul,  Par¬ 
tridge  instructed  his  pilots  not  to  attack 
residential  areas  unless  military  targets 
were  discovered  within  them/8 

"’(.ciift .il  Moo>e  took  lomm.titd  of  the  IX  (Imps 
on  31  Januaty. 

IT  Eighth  At  my  (lomd  Rpl.  Nat,  Feb  51.  Eighth 
At  my  G3  |itl.  Sum.  1-^1  Feb  51.  1  Gotps  Comd  Rpt. 
Nat.  Feb  5 !  !X  Co:p*.  Comd  Rp*  Mm,  Feb  r>l 

IK  I.tis,  Elgin  1 1  At  my  G3  An.  signed  by  Gen  Allen. 
GofS.  to  GG  Fifth  An  Foue.  1-1  Feb  51.  R.td.  Ol’C 
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Judging  from  reported  results  over 
the  first  four  days  of  February,  the  air 
attacks  were  something  less  than  inten¬ 
sive.  Night  intruder  sorties  totaled  fifty- 
five,  ranging  from  six  on  the  2d  to 
twenty-two  on  the  3d.  Targets  reported 
destroyed  or  damaged  included  50 
troops,  1  antiaircraft  gun,  14  vehicles, 
4  railroad  cars,  13  supply  installations, 
and  517  buildings.19 

The  air  effort  had  little  effect  on  the 
gradual  retraction  of  enemy  forces 
from  below  the  Han  sensed  late  in 
January.  The  screen  in  front  of  the  1 
and  IX  Corps  by  5  February  was  one 
division  stronger  after  the  I  Milt  Divi¬ 
sion,  38th  Army,  appeared  opposite  the 
24th  Division  on  the  IX  Corps  right. 
The  addition  raised  the  divisions  in  con¬ 
tact  to  seven:  the  North  Korean  8th  on 
the  west,  the  three  of  the  50th  Army  in 
the  center,  and  the  three  of  the  38th 
Army  on  the  east.  Behind  the  screen, 
much  of  the  North  Korean  /  Corps'  re¬ 
serve  strength  remained  below  the  Han, 
the  47th  Division  occupying  Inchon,  the 
17th  Division  located  in  the  Seoul- 
Vongdungp’o  area.  But  the  XIII  Army 
Group  commander  had  reassembled  al¬ 
most  all  of  his  reserves  above  the  river 
and  had  shifted  the  42<l  and  parts  of 
the  39th  and  40th  Armies  eastward 
into  the  area  above  Yangp’yong  and 
Chip’yong-ni.  The  66lh  Aimy,  whose 
troops  had  not  moved  below  the  Han, 
also  was  cast  and  north  of  Seoul.  As 
last  known,  it  was  assembled  near 


076,  CG  Fifth  Ah  Foue  to  CINCFE  et  at.,  31  Jan  51. 
Rad.  OI’C  70S).  CG  Fifth  An  Foice  to  CINCFE  et  ai.. 
1  Feb  51.  Rad.  OI’C  730,  CG  Fifth  Aii  Foice  to 
CINCFE  et  al..  2  Feb  51.  Rad.  OI’C  753.  CG  Fifth  Air 
Foice  to  CINCFE  et  at..  3  Feb  51. 

iaginii  Ami)  G3  jui,  G3  An  "juGiug  Rpts,  2  s 
Feb  51;  Eighth  Ai my  Coind  Rpt,  Nat.  Feb  51. 


Kap’yong.20 

The  newest  prisoners  and  documents 
captured  by  the  I  and  IX  Corps  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  enemy  units  still  south  of 
the  Han  would  keep  only  light  forces 
engaged  and  would  deploy  in  depth  for 
a  leapfrog  delaying  action  pending  an 
enemy  offensive  around  8  February. 
The  choice  of  date  seemed  to  he  tied 
either  to  the  opening  of  the  Chinese 
New  Year  on  the  6th  or  to  the  third 
birthday  of  the  North  Korean  Army.21 
Fhe  eastward  shift  of  considerable  Chi¬ 
nese  strength  into  the  territory  above 
Yangp’yong  and  Chip’yong-ni,  as  did 
the  earlier  engagements  at  the  twin 
tunnels,  pointed  to  ihe  Han  valley  be¬ 
low  Yangp’yong  as  the  likely  main  axis 
of  an  enemy  advance.  Heavy  enemy  ve¬ 
hicular  traffic  also  was  sighted  from  the 
air,  all  of  it  moving  south  and  over  half 
of  it  moving  from  the  Wonsan  area 
toward  Ch’unch’on.  This  shift  could 
mean  that  the  IX  Army  Group  was  rejoin¬ 
ing  the  battle  and  was  sending  forces 
for  employment  in  the  central  region.22 

The  indications  that  the  enemy 
would  employ  only  light  forces  and  de¬ 
laying  tactics  in  front  of  the  I  and  IX 
Corps  provided  some  assurance  that  the 
Thunderbolt  forces  would  reach 
their  Han  objectives.  I  he  enemy  con¬ 
centration  to  the  northeast  raised  the 
same  danger  of  envelopment  that  had 
partially  prompted  the  Eighth  Army’s 
withdrawal  to  line  D  a  month  earlier, 
but  it  was  possible  that  General 


■"  Eighth  Aimy  Gonul  Rpt.  N.u.  Feb  51;  Eighth 
Ai  my  PI  Rs  204-208,  1-5  Feh5l,  1  Coips  Gomel  Rpt. 
Nar.  Feb  51;  IX  Corps  Comd  Rpt.  Nai,  Feb  51 
-'  The  Ninth  Kin  can  People's  Aimy  was  ollicially  acti¬ 
vated  on  8  Febiuaiy  1948. 
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Almond’s  ROUNDUP  advance  would 
spoil  the  enemy  buildup  and  quite 
probable  that  the  X  Corps  could  at  least 
protect  the  IX  Corps'  right  flank. 

The  l  Corps  Reaches  the  Han 

At  the  resumption  of  THUNDERBOLT 
on  the  5th,  the  two  I  Corps  assault  divi¬ 
sions  spearheaded  their  advance  with 
tanks.  General  Milburn  previously  had 
arranged  but  had  not  yet  called  for  the 
strong  armored  thrust  along  the  west 
coast  ordered  by  Ridgway  on  31  Jan¬ 
uary.  On  Milburn’s  f  urther  order,  two 
tank  battalions,  two  infantry  battalions, 
an  artillery  battalion,  and  a  company 
of  engineers  were  to  assemble  under 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Allen,  Jr.,  assistant 
commander  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division. 
When  called,  Task  Force  Allen  was  to 
exploit  any  breakthrough  that  might 
occur,  especially  in  the  25th  Division’s 
zone,  and  was  particularly  to  block  the 
lateral  Inch’on-Yongdungp’o  road  and 
cut  off  enemy  forces  located  west  of 
Kimpo  airfield."  ’ 

Between  5  and  8  February  the 
smaller  armored  forces  tanging  ahead 
of  the  I  Corps’  methodical  infantry 
advance  were  frequently  delayed  but 
seldom  hurt  by  numerous  minefields 
located  on  the  curves  and  shoulders 
of  roads  and  on  bypasses  around  de¬ 
stroyed  bridges.  The  mines,  mostly 
wooden  boxes  with  five  to  six  pounds 
of  explosives  in  each,  were  poorly  laid 
and  camouflaged.  Most  were  visible, 
and  mine  detectors  picked  up  the  me¬ 
tallic  igniters  of  those  more  deeply 
buried.-1 


1  Coips  Count  R|>l,  Nar.  Feb  51. 1  CoipsOpn  On 
•13  2  Feb  51 

21  I  Coips  Could  Rpt,  Nai.  Feb  51. 


Gains  of  one  to  four  miles  through 
the  8th  carried  the  25th  Division  on 
the  left  within  five  miles  of  the  Inch’on- 
Yongdungp’o  road  and  took  the  for- 
wardmost  force  of  the  3d  Division  at 
the  right  within  six  miles  of  the  Han 
itself.  Beginning  on  the  6th,  Milburn’s 
forces  captured  troops  from  the  North 
Korean  47th  Division  in  the  area  north 
and  northeast  of  Anyang.  By  the  8th  it 
appeared  that  all  or  part  of  the  North 
Korean  17th  Division  had  relieved  the 
47th  at  Inch’on;  that  the  latter  had 
joined  the  North  Korean  8th  Division  in 
holding  back  the  I  Corps,  taking  up 
positions  near  the  center  of  the  corps 
zone;  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  50tlt  Army 
was  sideslipping  to  the  east.2’’ 

The  strongest  enemy  positions  fac¬ 
ing  the  I  Corps  on  the  8th  lay  between 
Routes  1  and  55  across  heights  centered 
on  Kwanak  Mountain,  due  south  of 
Seoul,  where  the  North  Korean  47th 
Division  had  been  identified.  Since  the 
Kwanak  heights  were  the  last  defensi¬ 
ble  ground  on  the  southern  approaches 
to  Seoul,  their  capture  could  climax  the 
I  Corps  advance  to  the  Han.  General 
Ridgway  emphasized  this  probability  to 
General  Milburn  at  a  meeting  of  corps 
commanders  on  the  8th  and  urged  him 
to  push  vigorously  against  the  Kwanak 
defenses.  Earlier,  after  learning  of  the 
47th  Division's  entry  on  line,  Ridgway 
asked  Admiral  Joy  to  arrange  an 
amphibious  landing  demonstration  at 
Inch’on  to  discourage  further  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  enemy  screen  and  perhaps 
draw  off  some  opposing  forces.  Joy  dis¬ 
patched  ships  from  Sasebo,  Japan,  and 
from  Pusan  to  join  those  already  in 

■’  ll)id  .  Confetence  Notes,  Conleienoe  Between 
Eighth  At  my  Coinmandei  and  Coips  Commatidets 
at  Tempest  Tai,  8  Febmai)  1951,  copy  in  CMII 
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Inchon  waters  for  a  demonstration  on 
the  10th. 26 

Snow  and  low-hanging  clouds  shut 
down  air  operations  on  t he  9th  but  had 
little  ill  effect  on  the  I  Corps.  The  25th 
Division  captured  Kwanak  Mountain 
and,  west  of  Route  1 ,  advanced  its  in¬ 
fantry  line  within  two  miles  of  the 
Inch’on-Yongdungp'o  road.  Armored 
forces  from  the  division  recon noitered 
farther  west  and  north  within  sight  of 
Inch'on  and  Yongdungp'o.  On  the 
corps  right,  the  3d  Division  moved  two 
to  three  miles  north,  and  a  small 
armored  column,  Task  Force  Meyer, 
spurted  up  Route  55  to  become  the  first 
corps  troops  on  the  Han.  Minefields 
harassed  the  advance,  but  assault  forces 
otherwise  consistently  reported  “no 
resistance.''"' 

General  Milburn  judged  that  the  50th 
Ann v  forces  previously  in  the  3d  Divi¬ 
sion’s  zone  had  withdrawn  above  the 
Han  or  out  of  the  I  Corps  zone  to  the 
east.  The  North  Korean  8th  and  47th 
Divisions ,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have 
moved  northwest  to  join  the  North  Ko¬ 
rean  1 7th  Division  just  above  the  Inch’on- 
Yongdungp’o  road  to  defend  the 
Kimpo  peninsula.  As  part  of  a  plan  to 
spoil  any  such  effort,  Milburn  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  called  for  Task  Force 
Allen  to  assemble  behind  the  25th  Di¬ 
vision.  The  division  was  to  seize  the 
Inch’on-Yongdungp'o  road  by  noon  on 

Ibid..  Rad.  GX-2-021  KGOO.CG  Eighth  Aiinylo 
CIN'CFE, 0  Feb f>  1 ,  Rad.  GX-2-699  KG( )0. G(  1  Eighth 
Aitnv  to  CTG  95.1,  7  Feb  51,  Rad.  MCN  52110. 
COMNAVFK  to  G  I  F  90  and  C  l  F  95.  6  Feb  5 1 .  Rad. 
MCN  52671.  COMNAVFK  to  C1NCFE,  7  Feb  51; 
Rad.  MCN  52587.  COMNAVFK  to  COMSEVENFI.T. 
7  Feb  51,  Field,  United  States  Naval  Opewlums.  Kmea. 
p  521 

-7  Eighth  Aitnv  G5  Air  Bneiing  Rpt.  10  Feb  51; 
Fight!:  A)""'  G8  Ini.  Sum.  9  Feb  51,  I  Cotps  Conxl 
Rpt.  Nat.  Feb  51. 


the  10th,  and  Task  Force  Allen  was 
then  to  advance  above  the  road  in 
multiple  columns  to  clear  the  Kimpo 
peninsula."8 

The  landing  demonstration  at 
Inch’on  scheduled  for  the  1 0th  now 
seemed  apt  to  hinder  rather  than  ease 
the  I  Corps  advance.  The  25th  Divi¬ 
sion  armored  force  that  had  looked  at 
Inch’on  during  the  day  hacl  seen  no 
enemy  activity.  The  enemy’s  abrupt 
withdrawal  apparently  had  included  the 
Inch’on  garrison.  Since  a  simulated 
landing  might  prompt  the  North  Ko¬ 
reans  to  reoccupy  Inch’on  and  in  turn 
make  the  port  more  difficult  for  the 
25th  Division  to  capture,  the  amphibi¬ 
ous  feint  was  canceled.  The  naval  force 
assembled  off  Inch'on,  however,  did 
plan  to  investigate  the  port  on  the  10th 
using  a  small  party  of  ROK  marines 
acquired  from  an  offshore  security 
force  on  Tokchok-to,  an  island  thirty 
miles  southwest  of  Inch’on.29 

Snow  showers  through  the  morning 
of  the  l()th  again  canceled  most  of  the 
I  Corps’  air  support,  but  again  with  no 
ill  effect.  A  total  absence  of  resistance 
except  for  more  antitank  mines  allowed 
the  25th  Division  to  seize  the  Inch’on- 
Yongdungp'o  road  an  hour  ahead  of 
schedule.  Under  clearing  skies,  Task 
Force  Allen  moved  into  the  Kimpo  pe¬ 
ninsula  in  two  columns  promptly  at 
noon.  File  column  on  the  east  aimed 
first  for  Kimpo  airfield  due  north,  then 
for  the  load  leading  northwest  along 


1  Got  ps (.otixl  Rpt,  Nat .  Feb  51,1  Got  psOpn  Du 
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February  1951. 


the  lower  bank  of  t he  Han.  The  col¬ 
umn  on  the  west  pushed  up  the  center 
of  the  peninsula.  The  east  force  occu¬ 
pied  the  airfield  without  a  contest  in 
midafternoon,  and  by  nightfall  both 
columns  were  well  up  the  peninsula, 
eight  miles  above  the  Inch’on-Yong- 
dungp’o  road.  One  machine  gun 
position,  a  short  fire  light  with  the 
tail  of  an  enemy  column  withdrawing 
across  the  fio/.en  Han,  twelve  stragglers 
captured,  and  a  little  long  range  fire 
were  the  only  evidences  of  the  North 
Korean  I  Corps. M 

Behind  Task  Force  Allen  the  24th, 

so  I  Coi  ps  Conui  Rpt,  Nat .  Ecb  ">l ,  Eighth  Ai  mv  (IS 

A  ..  ,  l».-.  II  I',  1,  "  l 

<\u  i»i  K  ilii^  rvjst,  i  i  i  v  »/  ,r  i 


35th,  and  attached  ROK  15th  Regi¬ 
ments  of  the  25th  Division  moved  to 
the  Han  between  Kimpo  airfield  and 
the  edge  of  Yongdungp'o.  In  the  only 
brush  with  enemy  forces,  a  South  Ko¬ 
rean  patrol  that  moved  across  the  ice 
into  the  lower  edge  of  Seoul  was  chased 
back  by  small  arms  fire.  On  the  corps 
right,  the  15th  and  7th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ments  of  the  3d  Division  joined  Task 
Force  Meyer  at  the  Han,  moving  onto 
the  high  ground  between  Yongdungp’o 
and  Route  55.  l  he  only  contact  was  an 
exchange  of  fire  with  enemy  forces  in 
position  on  the  north  bank  ol  the 
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On  the  opposite  corps  flank,  the  25th 
Division’s  reconnaissance  company  and 
the  Eighth  Army  Ranger  company  had 
moved  westward  onto  the  cape  holding 
Inchon  in  company  with  Task  Force 
Allen’s  noontime  advance  above  the 
Inch’on-Yongdungp’o  road.  Neither 
the  Rangers,  moving  along  the  south¬ 
ern  shore  of  the  cape,  nor  the  recon¬ 
naissance  troops,  heading  directly  for 
Inchon,  met  resistance.  The  reconnais¬ 
sance  company  entered  the  city  at  1700, 
almost  simultaneously  with  eighty  ROK 
marines  sent  ashore  in  three  small  pow¬ 
erboats  by  Task  Force  95.  As  suspected, 
the  North  Korean  garrison  was  gone.'52 

The  Rangers  found  a  small  spot  of 
resistance  on  the  1 1th  on  a  ridge  a  mile 
south  of  Inch’on.  The  Rangers  and 
some  of  the  reconnaissance  troops 
cTminated  it  early  in  the  afternoon, 
task  Force  Allen  meanwhile  resumed 
clearing  the  Kimpo  peninsula  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 1th.  its  troops  in  the 
van  reaching  the  tip  before  noon.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  General  Allen  reported 
the  peninsula  clear,  General  Milburn 
dissolved  the  task  force  and  returned 
its  components  to  their  parent  units 
now  consolidating  along  the  Han.55 

The  IX  Corps  Finds  a  Bridgehead 

IX  Corps  gains  from  5  through  8 
February  were  slow  and  short.  The  re¬ 
sistance  emulated  that  encountered  by 
the  I  Corps,  but  the  terrain  was  much 
rougher.  Methodical  coverage  of  the 
ground  consumed  considerable  time. 
As  of  the  8th,  General  Moore  neverthe- 


12  Eighth  A i  my  (»3  Jnl.  Kim  io->  1000  and  1850,  10 
Feb  51:  F.ighlh  Aimy  (amid  Rpt.  Nai.  Feb  51 :  I  (mips 
Comd  Rpl,  Nai.  Feb  51.  Field.  Untied  Stub's  Naval 
Opnattons.  Sate  a.  p  32*1 . 

"  1  Corps  Comd  Rpl.  Nar.  Feb  51 


less  believed  his  corps  could  reach  the 
Han  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  5'1 
Under  a  wet  sky  on  the  9th,  Moore’s 
forces  met  decidedly  stiffer  resistance, 
including  counterattacks  that  forced 
some  corps  units  into  short  withdrawals. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  virtual  disap¬ 
pearance  of  enemy  forces  before  the  I 
Corps  on  that  date,  the  Chinese  oppo¬ 
site  the  IX  Corps  apparently  planned 
to  retain  a  bridgehead  below  the  Han. 
The  bridgehead  area  as  defined  by 
Moore’s  forces  on  the  9th  and  10th  was 
about  fifteen  miles  wide,  its  west  an¬ 
chor  located  on  the  Han  nine  miles 
north  of  Kyongan-ni,  its  east  anchor 
on  the  river  four  miles  below  Yang- 
p’yong.  The  U-shaped  forward  edge 
dipped  four  to  seven  miles  below  the 
Han  across  a  string  of  prominent 
heights  between  those  points.  5” 

By  holding  this  position  the  Chinese 
could  prevent  IX  Corps  observation  of 
the  Yangp’yong  area,  already  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  possible  starting  point  of 
an  enemy  attack  down  the  Han  valley. 
This  theory  gained  support  on  the  10th 
when  in  clearing  afternoon  weather  air 
observers  sighted  large  numbers  of  en¬ 
emy  troops  moving  east  on  Route  2 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Han  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  bridgehead  area.55’ 

0 pew l ion  Roundup 

As  Thunderbolt  forces  came 
up  to  the  Han  on  the  10th,  General 
Almond’s  ROUNDUP  operation  was  in 

11  Confei  elite  Notes,  (.onf  Between  Eighth  Atnn 
Comm.uidei  and  Can  psCoinmaiuleis.il  Tempest  Tat . 
8  Feb  5 1 
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its  sixth  clay.  Although  the  advance 
started  in  the  THUNDERBOLT  pattern, 
the  harsh  mountains  ahead  of  the  X 
Corps  and  ROK  III  Corps  inhibited  a 
complete  ground  search  such  as  the  I 
and  IX  Corps  were  making.  In  the  X 
Corps  zone,  the  ROK  5th  and  8th  Divi¬ 
sions  advanced  in  multiple  columns 
astride  the  best  roads,  tracks,  or  trails 
permitting  passage  through  the  convo¬ 
luted  ground.  The  ROK  troops  climbed 
the  higher  ridges  only  when  necessary 
to  reduce  an  enemy  position.  The  main 
routes  for  the  ROK  8th  were  Route  29 
and  a  mountain  road — actually  a  poor 
stretch  of  Route  2 — reaching  west  front 
Route  29  at  a  point  three  miles  above 
Hoengsong.  (Map  21)  The  ROK  5th’s 
principal  paths  followed  the  upstream 
traces  of  two  small  rivers  east  of  Route 
29.  Physical  contact  between  columns 
was  rare,  especially  in  the  ROK  8th  Di¬ 
vision  zone  where  the  columns  diverged 
as  they  proceeded  north  and  northwest. 

After  three  days  Almond  perceived 
that  the  attack  on  Hongch’on  was  as 
much  a  battle  against  terrain  as  against 
enemy  opposition.  Resistance  did  stif¬ 
fen  after  an  easy  opening  day,  but  the 
defending  forces  stayed  to  the  tops  of 
hills  and  allowed  the  South  Koreans  to 
bring  down  heavy  artillery  concentra¬ 
tions  and  to  maneuver  around  them. 
The  ROK  assault  forces,  in  Almond’s 
estimation,  had  gained  confidence  over 
the  three  days,  substantially  from  the 
presence  and  support  of  the  Ameiican 
artillery  and  tanks.  As  of  the  8th  the 
success  of  the  advance  thus  appeared 
largely  to  depend  on  overcoming  ter¬ 
rain  limitations  on  infantry  maneuver, 
tank  movement,  and  artillery  forward 
displacement.3' 

X  Coips  Comd  Rpt.  Nai.  Kcb  51.  Confeiemc 
Notes,  ■  out  Between  Eighth  At  my  Commandei  and 
Coips  Commandeis  at  iempest  l  ac.  8  Feb  51 


Against  the  combination  of  enemy 
hilltop  defenses  and  difficult  terrain, 
the  two  ROK  divisions  by  8  February 
had  moved  three  to  six  miles  northwest, 
north,  and  northeast  of  Hoengsong.  Al¬ 
mond  decided  on  the  8th  that  the  ROK 
8th  Division’s  main  effort  to  envelop 
Hongch’on  from  the  west  could  be 
eased  by  committing  another  division. 
Currently,  one  of  the  8th  Division’s 
regiments  was  moving  north  astride 
Route  29  while  the  other  two  were 
pushing  through  rough  ridges  to  the 
northwest  to  cut  Route  24.  If  Almond 
set  another  force  in  the  center  to  move 
up  Route  29,  the  ROK  8th  could  make 
its  enveloping  move  in  full  strength. w 

Almond  mistrusted  his  own  reserve 
division,  the  ROK  2d,  still  weak  from 
losses  in  the  Chinese  New  Year’s  offen¬ 
sive.  He  chose  not  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  2d  or  7th  Division  de¬ 
fenses  along  the  line  of  departure,  and 
he  could  not  use  the  1 87th  Airborne 
Regimental  Combat  Team.  On  4  Feb¬ 
ruary  General  Ridgway  had  notified 
him  that  the  airborne  troops  were 
scheduled  to  be  taken  off  the  line  and 
that  he  was  not  to  give  them  an  offen¬ 
sive  role.39 

On  the  8th  Almond  asked  Ridgway 
for  the  ROK  3d  Division,  then  in  ROK 
III  C  lorps  reserve.  Ridgway  hesitated 
to  take  General  Yu’s  only  reserve.  On 
the  other  hand,  Yu’s  assault  divisions 
were  reporting  good  progress  through 
light  to  moderate  resistance.  Moving 
astride  Route  60  from  P’yongch’ang  to¬ 
ward  Ch’angdong-ni,  seventeen  miles 
to  the  north,  the  ROK  7th  had  ad¬ 
vanced  one  regiment  within  three  miles 
of  the  latter  town.  On  the  corps  right, 
the  ROK  9th  had  moved  above  Chong- 

X  Coips  Count  Rpt,  Nai,  Fell  51. 
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son  through  the  upper  Han  valley  for 
almost  twenty  miles.  Since  Yu  could  get 
help  from  the  U.S.  7th  Division,  whose 
31st  Regiment  was  now  following  the 
ROK  7th  Division  above  P’yongch’ang, 
Ridgway  agreed  to  the  transfer  of  the 
ROK  3d  for  the  duration  of  Operation 
ROUNDUP,  and  Almond  instructed  the 
division  to  be  in  position  for  an  advance 
above  Hoengsong  on  the  morning  of 
the  1 1th. 1,0 

While  Almond  was  arranging  to  as¬ 
sist  the  ROK  8th  Division’s  northwest¬ 
ward  swing,  a  greater  problem  arose 
east  of  Route  29.  On  7  February  the 
ROK  5th  Division,  then  advancing  with 
two  regiments  forward,  had  encoun¬ 
tered  a  North  Korean  force  estimated 
at  four  thousand.  The  division  com¬ 
mander  planned  to  eliminate  the  en¬ 
emy  group  on  the  8th  by  bringing  up 
his  reserve  regiment  on  the  left  for  an 
attack  to  the  east  concurrent  with  at¬ 
tacks  to  the  north  and  west  by  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  right  regiments.  But  his  plan 
was  spoiled  when  the  right  regiment 
the  ROK  27th,  was  hit  on  the  8th  by 
haul  North  Korean  attacks  from  the 
northwest  and  northeast.  One  battal¬ 
ion  was  scattered,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  regiment  was  forced  to  with¬ 
draw.11 

The  regiment  continued  to  receive 
attacks  until  the  early  morning  hours 
of  the  9th  when  the  North  Koreans 
pulled  away  to  the  northwest.  The 
alai  tiling  note  was  that  some  or  all  of 


"'X  Cmps  Count  Rpi  Nai.  Feb  51:  Conlcieiue 
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11  Figliili  Anm  Comd  Rpi.  Nai,  I-eb  51,  t.iglilh 
Aimy  08  Jnl.  Sum,  7  and  8  Feb  51.  t.iglilh  Ainu  (.5 
)nl.  Priding  loi  CO.  8  Feb  51. 


these  forces  had  come  out  of  the  ROK 
III  Corps  zone.  The  North  Korean  II 
Corps  apparently  was  shifting  forces 
westward  to  join  the  V  Corps  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  X  Corps.'12 

Ceneral  Almond  was  obliged  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  incursion  on  his  right  if 
the  envelopment  of  Hongch’on  was  to 
succeed.  On  the  10th  he  directed  the 
ROK  5th  Division  to  advance  and  estab¬ 
lish  blocking  positions  facing  northeast 
near  the  corps  boundary  generally  on 
the  ground  held  by  the  ROK  27th  Regi¬ 
ment  when  it  was  attacked,  some  thir¬ 
teen  miles  northeast  of  Hoengsong. 
Along  with  this  move,  he  ordered  the 
U.S.  7th  Division  to  send  a  battalion 
northwest  out  of  the  area  above 
P’yongch’ang  toward  a  ground  objec¬ 
tive  sixteen  miles  due  east  of  Hoeng¬ 
song.  This  advance,  he  intended,  would 
drive  enemy  forces  located  near  the 
corps  boundary  into  the  path  of  the 
ROK  5th  Division’s  attack.  Almond  also 
ordered  a  battalion  of  the  187th  Air¬ 
borne  Regimental  Combat  Team  to 
move  into  position  nine  miles  east  of 
Hoengsong  to  deepen  the  east  Hank 
blocking  effort  at  the  right  rear  of  the 
ROK  5th  Division.11 

I  he  ROK  3d  Division,  assembling 
just  east  of  Hoengsong,  was  now  to  be¬ 
come  the  right  arm  of  the  maneuver 
against  Hongch’on.  Behind  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  ROK  5th  Division  to  the 
east,  the  ROK  3d  was  to  move  north  in 
two  columns  through  the  heights  east 
of  Route  29  to  a  point  due  east  of 
Hongch'on.  There  the  tight  column 

iimi 
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was  to  face  east  in  blocking  positions 
while  the  left  column  turned  west  to¬ 
ward  the  town.  Both  moves,  the  ROK 
5th  Division’s  blocking  effort  at  the 
right  and  the  ROK  3d’s  attack  to  the 
north,  were  to  begin  at  noon  on  the 
11th." 

Support  Force  7  was  now  to  support 
the  ROK  3d  Division.  General  Almond 
directed  the  187th  Airborne  Regimen¬ 
tal  Combat  Team  to  place  its  674lh 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  in  direct  sup¬ 
port  of  the  ROK  5th  Division  and  or¬ 
dered  the  96th  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
a  corps  unit  previously  assigned  to  rein¬ 
force  the  fires  of  Support  Force  7,  to 
switch  its  reinforcement  to  the  674th.‘,:> 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  adjustments  in 
the  X  Corps  zone  between  8  and  1 1 
February,  the  ROK  III  Corps  contin¬ 
ued  to  gain  ground.  The  ROK  7th  Divi¬ 
sion  fought  through  Ch’angdong-ni 
and  by  evening  of  the  1 1th  was  eche¬ 
loned  left  in  regimental  positions  ori¬ 
ented  north  ancl  northwest  from  three 
miles  above  Ch’angdong-ni  to  seven 
miles  below  town.  On  the  corps  right, 
the  ROK  9th  Division  pushed  nine 
more  miles  up  the  Han  valley,  making 
contact  with  the  ROK  I  Corps’  Capital 
Division  in  the  high  peaks  rising  east  of 
the  Han.  Resistance  was  light  on  the 
8th  and  9th  but  stiffened  over  the  next 
two  days  when  General  Yu’s  forces  ran 
into  parts  of  the  North  Korean  3 1st  Divi¬ 
sion.  Obviously,  not  all  of  the  II  Cotps 
had  shifted  west  into  the  X  Corps 
zone.'"’ 

4'he  ROK  1  Corps,  moving  up  the 
east  coast  under  General  Ridgway’s  2 

"  Ibid 
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February  order  to  seize  Kangnung, 
more  than  achieved  its  objective.  With 
naval  gunfire  support  from  the  Task 
Force  95  contingent  in  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
and  against  fainthearted  opposition  by 
the  69tli  Brigade,  a  unit  of  the  North 
Korean  III  Corps  that  disappeared  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  8th,  the  Capital  Division 
advanced  in  consistently  long  and  rapid 
strides.  In  the  Taebaek  heights  rising 
west  of  the  coastal  road,  one  regiment 
by  evening  of  the  1 1  til  held  positions 
five  miles  above  Route  20,  which  mean¬ 
dered  west  and  southwest  out  of  Kang¬ 
nung  to  Wonju.  The  remainder  of  the 
division  moving  over  the  coastal  road 
occupied  Kangnung,  then  Chumunjin 
eleven  miles  farther  north,  and  at  night¬ 
fall  on  the  1 1  th  had  forces  in  position 
three  miles  above  the  latter  town.'" 

Gains  in  the  X  Corps  zone  remained 
much  shorter.  East  of  Route  29,  the 
ROK  3d  Division  by  dark  on  1 1  Febru¬ 
ary  advanced  through  light  opposition 
to  positions  five  miles  above  Hoeng- 
song.  Next  east,  the  ROK  5th  Division 
reoriented  and  moved  through  moder¬ 
ate  resistance  within  four  miles  of  its 
cast  flank  blocking  positions.  The  1st 
Battalion,  187th  Airborne  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  meanwhile  went  into 
the  position  designed  to  place  it  at  the 
right  rear  of  the  ROK  5th  Division; 
from  the  P’yongch’ang  area  the  2d 
Battalion,  31st  Infantry,  easily  seized 
its  terrain  objective  to  the  northwest  in 
the  effort  to  drive  North  Korean  forces 
into  the  ROK  5th  Division’s  path.  The 
South  Koreans,  however,  were  yet  some 
distance  from  their  objectives.1” 

17  Eighth  Auny  Gomel  Rpt.  Nai,  Feb  51;  Eighth 
Army  GS  Jnl.  Sum.  1 1  Feb  51;  l-.igluh  Ami)  OS  |nl. 
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On  and  west  of  Route  29,  the  ROK 
8th  Division  found  lighter  resistance, 
enemy  forces  tending  to  withdraw  be¬ 
fore  actually  obliged  to  do  so.  By  night¬ 
fall  on  the  1 1th  the  2 1st  Regiment  stood 
astride  Route  29  nine  miles  north  of 
Hoengsong.  To  the  west,  the  10th  and 
then  the  16th  Regiments  held  positions 
ten  miles  northwest  of  Hoengsong 
along  the  crest  of  the  mountains  be¬ 
tween  Hoengsong  and  Route  24.  A 
three-mile  gap  separated  the  21st  and 
10th  Regiments,  and  about  a  mile  of 
open  space  stood  between  the  10th  and 
16th. 

Two  miles  behind  the  21st,  the  tanks 
and  infantry  of  Support  Team  B,  which 
had  been  attached  to  the  ROK  regi¬ 
ment,  were  assembled  along  Route  29. 
Another  mile  down  the  road,  the  infan¬ 
try  and  artillery  of  Support  Force  21 
occupied  positions  near  the  town  of 
Ch’angbong-ni.  Below  Support  Force 
21,  the  3d  Battalion,  38th  Infantry,  on 
General  Almond's  order  had  moved  up 
from  Hoengsong  into  a  blocking  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  junction  of  Route  29  and 
the  mountain  road  leading  west.  Sup¬ 
port  Team  A,  whose  tanks  and  infan¬ 
try  were  attached  to  the  16th  Regiment, 
was  two  miles  farther  out  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  road.  Still  farther  out,  between 
Support  Team  A  and  the  front  of  the 
1 6th,  which  lay  across  the  mountain 
road,  were  the  ROK  20th  and  50th 
Field  Artillery  Battalions  and  the  com¬ 
mand  posts  of  both  the  10th  and  16th 
Regiments. :>0 

,|  ill.  Biieling  foi  CO,  lO.iml  I  I  Feb  51.  Fight  h  Aunv 
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The  nearest  of  the  2d  Division  de¬ 
fenses  around  Chip’yong-ni  now  stood 
four  miles  southwest  of  the  16th  Regi¬ 
ment.  After  securing  Chip’yong-ni 
before  the  opening  of  Operation 
ROUNDUP,  the  23d  Infantry  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  perimeter  around  the  town, 
and  Colonel  Freeman  had  run  patrols 
east,  west,  and  north.  The  patrol  en¬ 
counters  with  enemy  forces  were  mostly 
minor,  but  by  9  February  one  particu¬ 
larly  strong  position  was  discovered 
on  Hill  444  some  four  miles  east  of 
Chip’yong-ni.  On  the  9th  Freeman  sent 
a  battalion  east,  and  the  1st  Battalion, 
9th  Infantry,  came  north  from  the  Yoju 
area  to  reduce  the  enemy  strongpoint. 
The  latter  battalion  occupied  the  height 
on  the  1 1 th  and  thus  held  the  2d  Divi¬ 
sion  position  closest  to  the  ROK  8th 
Division. :>l 


The  Newest  Amy  Estimate 

Given  continued  reports  of  eastward 
Chinese  shifts  and  taking  them  as  clear 
signs  of  an  imminent  enemy  offensive 
in  the  west  central  region,  General 
Ridgway  late  on  the  11th  instructed 
General  Almond  to  patrol  but  not  to 
attempt  further  advances  toward  Route 
24  in  either  the  2d  Division  or  ROK 
8th  Division  zones  until  the  IX  Corps 
had  reduced  the  enemy’s  Han  bridge¬ 
head  below  Yangp’yong.  To  move  for¬ 
ward  while  the  IX  Corps  was  still  held 
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up  could  isolate  and  overextend 
Almond’s  leftmost  units  in  the  area 
where  the  39th,  40th,  42d,  and  66th  Ar¬ 
mies  were  obviously  massing/’2 

In  view  of  an  imminent  enemy  attack, 
Ridgway  also  expressed  concern  over 
Almond's  complex  organization  for  bat¬ 
tle  in  Operation  ROUNDUP,  referring 
to  the  intertwined  command  and  con¬ 
trol  arrangements  among  corps  head¬ 
quarters,  the  ROK  assault  units,  the 
American  support  forces,  and  the 
latters’'  parent  units  on  the  line  of  de¬ 
parture.  Ridgway  was  not  sure  that 
these  measures  would  provide  the  tight 
control  needed  to  prevent  a  confused 
intermingling  of  units  during  an  en¬ 
emy  attack . 

At  the  time  Ridgway  called  Almond’s 
leftmost  units  to  a  halt,  he  had  in  hand 
one  of  the  better  intelligence  estimates 
prepared  by  his  headquarters  since  he 
assumed  command.  Always  seeking  to 
improve  intelligence,  he  had  directed 
the  preparation  of  this  analysis,  stipu¬ 
lating  that  it  contain  a  survey  of  enemy 
strategic  capabilities  as  well  as  tactical 
courses  of  action.  ’1 

Stimulating  Ridgway's  unusual  de¬ 
mand  for  a  strategic  estimate  at  field 
army  level  was  the  yet  unexplained  lull 
in  Chinese  offensive  operations  that 
had  set  in  on  4  January  after  the  Eighth 
Army  gave  up  Seoul  and  that  now  had 
lasted  a  month.  The  question  was 
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whether  the  lull  represented  a  chang¬ 
ing  strategy,  from  one  of  destroying 
UNC  forces  to  one  of  containing  them, 
or  was  merely  the  result  of  logistical 
problems.  (North  Korean  influence  in 
shaping  enemy  strategy  obviously  was 
discounted.)30 

Col.  Robert  G.  Fergusson,  the  acting 
G-2  who  prepared  the  estimate,  told 
Ridgway  that  the  long  lull  was  purely 
the  consequence  of  Chinese  resupply, 
transportation,  and  reinforcement  dif¬ 
ficulties.  The  slogan  repeatedly  given 
in  statements  by  Chinese  government 
officials  continued  to  be  to  drive  UNC 
forces  out  of  Korea.  Fergusson  pre¬ 
dicted  that  once  the  logistical  problems 
were  sufficiently  relieved — and  that 
time  appeared  to  be  near — the  cam¬ 
paign  to  push  the  United  Nation  Com¬ 
mand  off  the  peninsula  would  be  re¬ 
sumed  with  full  acceptance  of  any 
further  heavy  personnel  losses  and 
supply  problems  that  might  occur.  ’'’ 

I  he  concentration  of  Chinese  forces, 
Fergusson  pointed  out,  was  in  the  area 
bordered  on  the  northwest  by  the 
Puidian  River  and  on  the  southeast  by 
Route  24  between  Yangp’yong  and 
Hongch’on.  From  southwest  to  north¬ 
east,  the  concentration  included  the 
42<l,  39th,  40th,  and  66th  Annies,  whose 
total  strength  was  around  1 10,000.  He 
was  not  sure  that  all  of  these  units  had 
completed  their  shifts  to  the  west  cen¬ 
tral  region.  ”  But  with  the  enemy  mass 
centering  there,  the  most  likely  paths 
of  the  next  enemy  advance  were  clown 
the  Han  valley  toward  Yoju  and  down 
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Route  29  toward  Wonju,  with  both 
paths  then  turning  toward  the  same 
deep  objective,  Ch’ungju.  The  advance 
might  include  deep  sweeps  to  the  south¬ 
west  to  envelop  the  I  and  IX  Corps.58 

Because  the  enemy’s  problem  of  re¬ 
supply  would  progressively  worsen  as 
supply  lines  lengthened  during  an  ad¬ 
vance,  Fergusson  judged  that  a  sus¬ 
tained  Chinese  drive  was  unlikely.  More 
probable  was  a  series  of  shallow  envel¬ 
oping  maneuvers  interspersed  with 
halts  for  reorganization  and  resupply. 


He  believed  that  the  Chinese  would 
not  open  an  offensive  until  major  units 
of  IX  Army  Group  moved  down  from 
the  Wonsan  area  within  reinforcing 
range.  These,  he  estimated,  could  reach 
the  central  region  no  sooner  than  15 
February. 

Fergusson  was  wrong  in  considering 
the  arrival  of  /X  Army  Group  units  as  a 
necessary  condition  and  so  was  in  error 
on  the  nearest  date  of  a  Chinese  attack. 
But  in  measuring  all  other  probabilities, 
he  came  remarkably  close. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  Battle  for  Hoengsong 


Much  along  the  lines  drawn  out  for 
General  Ridgway  by  Colonel  Fergusson 
on  10  February,  the  XIII  Amy  Group 
commander  opened  an  attack  on  the 
night  of  1 1  February  toward  Hoeng¬ 
song.  In  shifting  forces  eastward  he  had 
moved  the  66th  Army  from  Kap’yong 
to  Hongch’on,  whence  one  division 
struck  south  along  Route  29.  From 
start  points  near  Route  24  between 
Hongch’on  and  Chip’yong-ni,  a  division 
of  the  40th  Army  and  one  of  the  39th 
Army  joined  the  push  on  Hoengsong  by 
attacking  southeast.1  In  the  path  of 
these  initial  attacks  lay  the  ROK  8th 
Division.  (Map  22) 

The  ROK  8th  Division  Deshoyed 

Moving  below  Hongch’on  astride 
Route  29,  the  1 98th  Division,  66th  Army, 
hit  the  front  of  the  ROK  21st  Regiment 
about  2030,  then  sent  forces  around 
the  regiment’s  flanks,  mainly  on  the 
west  through  the  gap  between  the  2 1st 
and  the  ROK  1 0th  Regiment.  While  the 
1 98th  swung  behind  the  2 1st,  the  1 20th 
Division,  40th  Army,  penetrated  the  line 
of  the  1 0th  Regiment,  and  the  tI7lh 
Division,  39lh  Army,  pushed  through  the 
left  flank  of  the  16th.2 

1  X  Coips  Comd  Rpl,  Nai.  Fel>  51:  X  Coips  Rpl. 
the  Baltic  of  Hoengsong 

2  Ibid  :  Lti.CG  Eighth  Ainiy  toCINCFF..  I  Mai  51, 
sub:  IVifoi  mumc  of  the- 5th  and  Sib  ROK  Division*. 

11-13  i'cbi  uai  y  1951 


When  word  of  the  opening  attack 
reached  ROK  8th  Division  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Hoengsong,  division  commander 
Brig.  Gen.  Choi  Yong  Hee  ordered  the 
21st  Regiment  to  make  a  short  with¬ 
drawal  and  instructed  Support  Team 
B  to  move  back  down  Route  29  and 
join  Support  Force  21  at  Ch’angbong- 
ni.  The  armored  team  reached  the  artil¬ 
lery  force  about  2200.  Some  of  the 
1 98th  Division  forces  who  had  swept 
around  the  21st  meanwhile  raced  down 
both  sides  of  Route  29,  bypassed  the 
American  position  at  Ch’angbong-ni, 
and  blocked  the  road  near  a  bridge 
three  miles  farther  south.3 

The  / 20tli  Division,  about  the  same 
time,  pushed  more  strength  through 
the  ROK  10th  Regiment,  some  troops 
turning  in  behind  both  the  10th  and 
16th,  others  striking  southeast  toward 
the  mountain  road  leading  west  from 
Route  29.  Around  midnight  the  latter 
overran  the  command  posts  of  the  10th 
and  Kith  Regiments  on  the  mountain 
road  and  cut  off  the  ROK  20th  and 
50th  Field  Artillery  Battalions  and 
Support  Team  A,  also  on  the  road,  by 
establishing  strong  blocks  between  the 
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support  units  and  Route  29.  Below  the 
120(h,  the  1 17th  Division  reinforced  its 
frontal  attack  on  the  1 6th  Regiment 
and  deepened  its  penetration  of  the 
regiment’s  left  flank,  sending  forces 
eastward  through  the  ground  below 
the  mountain  road  directly  toward 
Hoengsong.'1 

By  0100  on  12  February  communica¬ 
tions  were  out  between  ROK  8th  Divi¬ 
sion  headquarters  and  all  regiments  as 
well  as  between  each  regiment  and  its 
subordinates.  Boxed  between  frontal 
pressure  and  Chinese  to  the  rear,  the 
three  regiments  had  started  to  with¬ 
draw;  hut  with  the  main  threads  of  con¬ 
trol  broken  and  the  better  routes  oi 
withdrawal  blocked,  units  became 
separated  and  divided,  and  most  were 
surrounded.  The  rearward  move  of 
those  not  trapped  steadily  disintegrated 
into  individual  efforts  to  escape.  ’ 

Members  of  the  21st  Regiment  strag¬ 
gled  into  the  Support  Force  21  pe¬ 
rimeter  at  Ch’anebong-ni  about  0115. 
The  support  force  commander,  Ft. 
Col.  John  W.  Keith,  Jr.,  reported  the 
ROK  withdrawal  to  Brig.  Gen.  Loyal  M. 
Haynes,  the  2d  Division  artillery  com¬ 
mander,  and  asked  permission  to  with¬ 
draw  a  little  over  three  miles  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  formerly  had  occupied  just 
above  the  3d  Battalion,  38th  Infantry, 
at  the  junction  of  Route  29  and  the 
mountain  road  leading  west.  He  also 
requested  that  General  Haynes  ask  the 
ROK  8th  Division  commander  to  stop 
the  21st  Regiment’s  withdrawal  until 
Keith  got  Support  Force  21  and  Sup¬ 
port  Team  B  in  march  order.  Mem- 

1  X  (.Dips  Rpl.  I  lie  Baltic  <>l  Hoengsong.  Kcsslei 
I  cstiniony,  15  Feb  51 
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bers  of  Keith’s  own  infantry  protection, 
Lt.  Col.  William  P.  Keleher’s  1st  Bat¬ 
talion,  38th  Infantry,  were  at  the  time 
trying  to  collect  the  South  Koreans  and 
deploy  them  on  the  American  pe¬ 
rimeter,  but  with  little  success.  Haynes 
contacted  General  Choi,  but  Choi  was 
no  longer  in  communication  with  the 
21st  Regiment  and  was,  besides,  under 
the  impression  that  the  21st  was  mak¬ 
ing  only  the  short  withdrawal  he  had 
called  for  earlier.  He  did  nothing. 
Haynes  meanwhile  hesitated  to  clear 
Keith’s  withdrawal  without  General 
Ruffner’s  approval.  When  lie  asked  the 
division  commander,  Ruffner  told  him 
to  check  with  the  X  Corps  artillciy 
commander.*’ 

Ruffner’s  deference  to  corps  empha¬ 
sized  the  command  and  control  ar¬ 
rangement  for  which  General  Ridgway 
had  expressed  concern  the  day  before. 
As  a  matter  of  orders,  and  as  an  even¬ 
tual  matter  of  practice  in  controlling 
the  artillery  support  forces,  unity  of 
command  in  Operation  ROUNDUP  was 
vested  in  corps  headquarters,  no  lower. 
The  anangement  worked  well  enough 
during  the  advance.  But  after  the  Chi¬ 
nese  engineered  the  collapse  of  the 
ROK  8lh  Division,  corps  control  inhib¬ 
ited  the  American  commanders  of  sup¬ 
port  forces  and  of  units  on  the  line  of 
departure  in  reacting  rapidly.  How 
much  this  inhibition  assisted  die  Chi¬ 
nese  is  moot.  Delays  and  piecemeal 
movements  among  the  smaller  Ameri¬ 
can  units  nevertheless  colored  the 
course  of  withdrawal  operations. 
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In  one  instance,  Capt.  Sherman  D. 
Jones,  the  commander  of  Support 
Team  A,  scorned  any  need  to  get  per¬ 
mission  to  withdraw  and  fought  east 
over  the  blocked  mountain  road  toward 
the  3d  Battalion,  38th  Infantry.  He 
withdrew  a  little  after  midnight  amid 
uncontrolled  ROK  vehicles,  guns,  and 
troops  and  under  heavy  fire  from  Chi¬ 
nese  small  arms,  machine  guns,  rocket 
launchers,  and  mortars.  The  last 
A  team  troops  to  survive  the  move 
reached  the  3d  Battalion,  38th  Infantry, 
about  dawn.  Losses  included  two  tanks. 
Jones,  the  tank  platoon  leader,  and  five 
others  were  wounded,  and  nearly  a 
hundred  fifty  men  were  missing.' 

Similarly,  few  ROK  8th  Division 
troops  found  their  way  to  safety.  Most 
remained  encircled  in  the  mountains 
and  were  eventually  killed  or  captured. 
On  13  February,  after  straggler  lines 
were  set  and  after  General  Almond 
moved  the  division  into  corps  reserve 
at  Chup’o-ri,  west  of  Chech’on,  the 
division  strength  stood  at  263  officers 
and  slightly  over  3,000  men,  of  whom 
about  half  were  division  service  troops. 
Casualties,  either  dead  or  missing, 
stood  at  323  officers  (among  them  the 
commander  and  entire  staff  of  the 
10th  Regiment,  the  executive  officer 
of  the  16th  Regiment,  seven  battalion 
commanders,  and  thirty  company 
commanders)  and  7,142  men.  Divi¬ 
sion  equipment  losses  included  14  artil¬ 
lery  pieces,  5  antitank  guns,  68  trucks, 
249  radios,  87  mortars,  137  rocket 
launchers,  164  machine  guns,  102  auto¬ 
matic  rifles,  2,389  carbines,  and  4,096 
rifles.8 
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Support  For cp  21 

Earlier,  as  the  ROK  8th  Division  be¬ 
gan  to  fall  back  after  midnight  on  1 1 
February,  the  66th  Army  commander 
widened  his  advance  below  Hongch’on, 
sending  the  197th  Division  south 
through  the  ground  five  miles  east  of 
Route  29  against  the  ROK  3d  Division. 
In  the  mold  of'  the  attacks  along  and 
west  of  Route  29,  infiltrating  Chinese 
attacked  the  command  post  of  the  23d 
Regiment  and  of  one  battalion  of  the 
22d  after  engaging  the  South  Koreans 
with  heavy  frontal  assaults.  Before  the 
Chinese  could  get  a  trap  fully  set,-  the 
two  ROK  regiments  withdrew  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  about  three  miles  northeast  of 
Hoengsong.9 

A  finger  of  the  197th,  about  three 
hundred  men,  thrust  southwest  toward 
Ch’angbong-ni  during  the  attack  and 
near  0230  on  the  12th  hit  Company  A, 
38th  Infantry,-  holding  the  northeast 
sector  of  Support  Force  21’s  perimeter. 
I'he  company  stood  its  ground  but  re¬ 
mained  under  fire.  Though  still  wait- 
tng  for  permission  to  withdraw,  Colo¬ 
nel  Keith  meanwhile  began  to  put  his 
artillery  units  in  march  order." 

Keith  received  clearance  to  move 
back  about  0245,  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  he  asked  for  it — good  time  consul¬ 
tin' <>i  the  It,.  KMA(«.  to  IG  L.ighth  A i my,  22  I'd)  SI. 
Mil)  Losses SuM.iiiicil  111  Action  N'oith  ol  \Voii|ti.  1 1- IS 
Lein  u.  1 1  \  1951 
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ering  the  ionic  his  request  and  its  an¬ 
swer  had  taken.  General  Haynes,  after 
General  Ruffner  instructed  him  to 
check  with  corps,  consulted  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Ennis,  Jr.,  the  corps  artillery 
commander,  around  0130.  Colonel 
Ennis,  in  turn,  spoke  to  Col.  William  ). 
McCaffrey  of  the  corps  chief  of  staffs 
office,  who  asked  General  Almond 
himself.  Almond  approved  the  with¬ 
drawal,  and  his  word  passed  back  from 
McCaffrey  to  Ennis  to  Haynes  to  Keith. 
Almond  was  under  the  impression, 
however,  perhaps  because  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  hands  through  which  Keith’s  re¬ 
quest  had  passed,  that  Support  Force 
2 1  would  withdraw  to  Hocngsong,  not 
just  to  a  position  near  the  3d  Battalion, 
38th  Infantry." 

Keith  started  his  withdrawal  about 
0300.  Ahead  of  the  main  body,  two 
tanks  and  two  squads  of  infantry  from 
Support  Team  B  moved  to  secure  the 
bridge  three  miles  south,  just  above  the 
area  to  be  occupied,  unaware  that  the 
Chinese  had  blocked  Route  29  near  the 
bridge  and  that  they  now  had  organ¬ 
ized  additional  fire  blocks  above  and 
below  the  crossing,  the  latter  actually 
in  the  area  Keith  intended  to  occupy.1' 

Chinese  machine  gunners  ovet  look¬ 
ing  route  29  from  the  east  harassed 
the  tank-infantry  team  the  moment  it 
started  south,  ITminlantry  hugged  the 
tanks  for  protection,  as  did  a  group  of 
South  Korean  troops  trying  to  stay  with 
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the  American  foice.  A  mile  down  the 
road,  an  explosion  under  the  second 
tank  brought  2d  Lt.  William  M.  Mace, 
the  platoon  leader,  out  of  the  turret 
even  as  the  tank,  undamaged,  contin¬ 
ued  to  move.  Machine  gun  fire  from 
the  left  kept  Mace  from  getting  back 
inside,  and  a  grenade,  apparently 
thrown  from  the  ditch  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road,  then  blew  him  off  the  tank, 
although  without  wounding  him.  His 
and  the  leading  tank  continued  down 
the  road,  neither  crew  awate  that  Mace 
was  no  longer  with  them.1 ! 

The  two  tanks  gradually  outdistanced 
the  infantry  that  had  started  with  them 
but  moved  no  more  than  another  mile 
before  the  leading  tank  was  hit  by  a 
rocket  launcher  tound  and  ran  off  the 
sleep  edge  of  the  road  and  overturned. 
The  following  tank  attempted  to  pass 
but  was  hit  in  the  engine  compartment 
by  a  grenade  oi  mortar  round  and  cap¬ 
sized  off  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
The  two  crews  fled  into  the  hills  to  the 
west,  then  turned  south  toward  the  3d 
Battalion,  38th  Infantry.11 

To  the  rear,  following  the  same  west¬ 
ward  drift  to  escape  fire  coming  in  from 
left  of  the  road,  Lieutenant  Mace,  the 
two  infantry  squads,  and  a  number  of 
South  Koreans  took  cover  in  the 
ground  on  the  right.  The  group  moved 
south  aftet  daylight  toward  the  3d  Bat¬ 
talion,  38th  Infantry,  but  became  scat¬ 
tered  during  several  small  skii  mishes 
with  Chinese.  The  survivors,  including 
Mace,  finally  readied  the  3d  Battalion 
near  0930. 1:’ 

Behind  the  scattered  lank-infantry 
team,  Colonel  Keith’s  main  column  re¬ 
ceived  heavv  small  aims  and  machine 

j 
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gun  fire  from  the  heights  east  of  Route 
29  while  it  formed  and  stretched  out 
on  the  road  below  the  support  force 
perimeter.  As  Battery  A  of  the  503d 
Field  Artillery  Battalion,  the  leading  ar¬ 
tillery  unit,  started  to  get  its  guns  in 
column,  a  Chinese  raiding  party  dashed 
onto  the  road  from  the  east,  captured 
the  battery  commander,  first  sergeant, 
and  several  men,  and  took  them  back 
into  the  hills.  Chinese  gunners  mean¬ 
while  concentrated  fire  on  vehicles, 
damaging  many  and  killing  or  wound¬ 
ing  several  drivers. I(> 

By  0400  the  Chinese  had  stopped 
Keith’s  column,  actually  before  it  had 
got  a  full  start.  Infantry  and  artillery 
troops  at  the  head  of  the  column 
formed  a  line  facing  cast  along  the  road 
and  returned  fire  while  to  the  north 
Company  A,  assigned  to  be  rear  guard, 
redeployed  facing  northwest,  north,- 
and  northeast.  Enemy  forces  reengaged 
the  company,  but  with  help  from  the 
remaining  two  tanks  of  Support  Team 
B  the  rear  guard  troops  kept  the  Chi¬ 
nese  from  rolling  up  the  column.1' 

Colonel  Keith  pul  some  artillery 
pieces  back  in  action  near  dawn  and 
laid  direct  fire  on  the  ridges  to  the  east. 
Colonel  Kelchcr  then  deployed  two  ri¬ 
fle  companies,  one  into  the  heights  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  while  troops  on 
the  road  shoved  disabled  vehicles  out 
of  the  way  and  rounded  up  replace¬ 
ments  for  missing  drivers  of  others. 
Stubborn  resistance  slowed  Keleher’s 
infantry  east  of  the  road,  but  the  sup¬ 
port  force  was  moving  before  0600. 

At  the  tail  of  the  column.  Company 
A  backed  out  of  position  just  alter  the 
skies  lightened  but  had  to  light  a  run- 
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ning  engagement  with  Chinese  who 
followed.  As  the  company  prepared  to 
move,  the  commander,  1st  Lt.  George 
W.  Gardner,  sighted  three  155-min. 
howitzers  attached  to  their  M-5  tractors, 
a  full  ammunition  truck,  and  several 
jeeps  and  trailers,  all  unattached,  in  a 
roadside  paddy  southwest  of  his  posi¬ 
tion.  Gardner’s  executive  officer  located 
at  least  one  more  howitzer,  still  in  fir¬ 
ing  position.  For  reasons  not  clear,  Bat¬ 
tery  A,  503cl  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
to  whom  the  weapons  and  vehicles 
belonged,  had  withdrawn  with  only 
one  tube.19 

Gardner  had  no  men  who  could 
drive  the  tractors  and  had  neither  time 
nor  explosives  to  destroy  them  or  the 
howitzers.  Company  A  fought  briefly 
from  the  artillery  position,  Gardner's 
met!  using  the  machine  guns  mounted 
on  the  artillery  vehicles  until  the 
ammunition  was  gone,  then  left  the 
wealth  of  weapons,  artillery  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  vehicles  to  the  Chinese."9 

Gardner  found  the  fifth  weapon  of 
Battery  A,  503d  Field  Artillery  Bat¬ 
talion,  on  the  road  where  Lieutenant 
Mace’s  two  tanks  had  been  knocked  out 
and  where  the  main  body  of  the  sup- 
poit  force  also  had  come  under  heavy 
mortar  and  machine  gun  fire.  Among 
several  vehicles  disabled  by  the  fire  was 
the  tractor  pulling  the  155-mm.  howit- 

1,1  Cnidnei  l.u .  l.ir,  l.l  Col  William  I’.  Kelehei .CO 
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zer.  Gardner’s  men  had  to  manhandle 
the  abandoned  gun  off  the  road  to  per¬ 
mit  the  two  tanks  with  them  to  pass.21 

Fhe  support  force  received  more  Fire 
at  the  bridge,  another  mile  south,  and 
in  the  area  just  below  the  crossing 
where  Colonel  Keith  had  intended  to 
redeploy.  As  Keith’s  column  pushed 
through  each  fire  block,  Chinese  closed 
in  on  the  road  behind  it  and  pressed 
hard  against  Gardner’s  rear  guard. 
Keith,  judging  it  impossible  to  establish 
positions  as  planned  after  coming  un¬ 
der  fire  below  the  bridge,  moved  on  to 
join  the  3d  Battalion,  38th  Infantry,  not 
far  beyond,  and  got  the  tail  of  the  col¬ 
umn  inside  the  3d  Battalion  perimeter 
about  1000.  No  careful  muster  was 
made  after  entering,  but  support  force 
casualties  so  far  appeared  to  exceed 
four  hundred.  Company  A  had  suf¬ 
fered  the  highest  rate,  losing  two  offi¬ 
cers  and  around  a  hundred  ten  men  in 
its  rearguard  action.  Keith,  after  discov¬ 
ering  that  five  155-mm.  howitzers  and 
one  105-mm.  howitzer  had  been  left 
behind,  relayed  a  request  to  division 
for  air  strikes  on  the  weapons.22 


From  the  Rond  Junction  to  Hoengsong 


I  he  3d  Battalion,  by  the  time  Sup¬ 
port  Force  21  arrived,  had  been  under 
fire  and  periodic  assaults  from  the 
north  and  northwest  for  some  five 
hours.  After  clearing  with  regimental 
commander  Coughlin  at  his  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Hoengsong  (although  Coughlin 
really  had  no  authority  over  Support 
Force  21),  3d  Battalion  commander  Lt. 


Col.  Haiold  Maixnei  deployed  Keith's 
artillery  and  Keleher’s  infantry  to 
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strengthen  the  perimeter  against  the 
assaults,  which  were  growing  stronger. 
Withdrawing  the  combined  force  i 
Hoengsong  was  a  logical  alternative  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  3d  Battalion  remained  u..- 
der  X  Corps  orders  to  hold  the  Route 
29-mountain  road  junction.2*’ 

A  second  situation  now  complicated 
a  withdrawal  to  Hoengsong.  By  the  time 
Keith  and  Keleher  joined  Maixner, 
those  forces  of  the  1 17th  Division  mov¬ 
ing  east  below  the  mountain  road 
reached  Route  29  and  blocked  it  be¬ 
tween  Hoengsong  and  the  road  junc¬ 
tion  three  miles  north.  Colonel  Cough¬ 
lin  discovered  the  new  block  when  in 
response  to  a  request  fiom  division  ar¬ 
tillery  lie  sent  the  38th’s  headquarters 
security  platoon  and  a  platoon  from  the 
regimental  tank  company  north  out  of 
Hoengsong  to  help  Support  Force  21 
get  through  the  blocks  below 
Ch’angbong-ni.  The  two  platoons  ran 
into  the  Chinese  position  a  mile  above 
Hoengsong  and  withdrew  after  losing 
a  tank  and  half  the  infantry.  Coughlin 
placed  morta’  mcl  artillery  fire  on  the 
enemy  position  and  called  in  air  strikes, 
the  first  reaching  the  target  around 
1030.  He  also  asked  for  the  return  of 
the  2d  Battalion  from  division  reserve 
in  Wonju  with  a  view  to  sending  it  for¬ 
ward  to  clear  the  road,  but  General 
Ru finer  chose  not  to  release  it.2'1 

Ru finer,  at  the  same  time,  advised 
Coughlin  to  be  ready  to  assume  control 
of  Support  Force  2 1  and  get  it  back  to 
Hoengsong.  Coughlin  recommended 
that  the  3d  Battalion  also  rctu*  n  when¬ 
ever  he  received  word  to  withdraw  the 
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support  force,  but  his  bid  was  futile. 
Denied  use  of  the  2d  and  3d  Battalions, 
Coughlin  faced  the  prospect  of  pulling 
the  support  force  through  the  interven¬ 
ing  roadblock  without  being  able  to  do 

much  more  than  he  already  had  done 

/ 

to  help.  While  he  might  have  used  the 
attached  Netherlands  battalion,  cur¬ 
rently  deployed  along  the  northern  lim¬ 
its  of  Hoengsong,  it  was  the  main  secu¬ 
rity  force  for  the  headquarters  and 
artillery  installations  in  and  below  town. 

4 

In  any  case,  Coughlin,  was  under  the 
impression  that  changes  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands’  assignment  could  come  onlv 
from  corps. 

Around  1 100  2d  Division  headquar¬ 
ters  received  instructions  from  General 
Almond  to  reconstitute  the  38th  as  a 
regimental  combat  team  with  the  2d 
and  3d  Battalions  remaining  in  place 
until  further  orders.  Almond  lifted  the 
restriction  on  the  2d  Battalion  not  long 
after,  but  General  Ruffncr  then  took 
direct  control  of  the  unit.  He  alerted 
the  battalion  to  be  prepared  to  block  a 
Chinese  force,  apparently  from  the 
1 1 7th  Division,  observed  earlier  two 
miles  southwest  of  Hoengsong.  In 
transmitting  Almond’s  reconstitution 
order  to  the  forces  at  the  road  junction, 
Ruffncr  directed  Support  Force  21  to 
withdraw  to  Hoengsong.  Colonel 
Coughlin  was  to  control  the  withdrawal, 
but  with  his  use  of  the  2d  and  3d  Battal¬ 
ions  still  restricted,  he  was  too  weak  to 
help  the  support  force. 'h 

General  Almond  meanwhile  learned 
of  his  misconception  about  Colonel 
Keith's  movement  when  he  asked  his 
artillery  officer.  Colonel  Ennis,  for  the 
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current  locations  of  both  Support  Force 
21  and  Support  Force  7.  The  latter, 
Ennis  reported,  was  three  miles  north 
of  Hoengsong  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  Route  29  in  the  initial  position 
taken  to  support  the  ROK  3d  Division. 
Unaware  that  General  Ruffner  had 
just  ordered  Keith  to  continue  his 
withdrawal,  Ennis  explained  that 
Keith’s  force  had  joined  the  3d  Battal¬ 
ion,  38th  Infantry.  Almond  ordered 
both  support  forces  to  withdraw  to 
Hoengsong  immediately,  fighting  their 
way  out  if  necessary.  Ennis  relayed  the 
order  through  artillery  channels 
around  noon.-' 

The  prescience  of  Almond's  order  to 
Support  Force  7  became  clear  in  the 
afternoon.  Earlier,  sometime  around 
0900.  the  ROK  3d  Division  had  tried  to 
advance  against  the  197th  Division  but 
moved  only  a  short  distance  before 
being  hit  hard  by  the  Chinese  unit.  By 
1300  both  forward  regiments  of  the 
ROK  3d  were  under  attack,  one  sur- 
lX-mded.  Both  began  lo  fight  back  to¬ 
ward  Hoengsong.  To  the  ROK  3d’s 
right,  the  ROK  5th  Division  also  started 
northeast  during  the  morning  toward 
its  objectives  near  the  corps  boundary 
But  the  assault  regiments  ran  into  hard 
counterattacks  by  the  North  Korean  V 
Corps,  which  now  appeared  to  be  join¬ 
ing  the  advance  on  Hoengsong,  and  by 
early  afternoon  were  withdrawing  to  es¬ 
cape  being  enveloped.  With  both  ROK 
divisions  falling  back  east  of  Route  29, 
their  supporting  artillery  potentially 
faced  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  Sup¬ 
port  Force  2 1 .2S 
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Lt.  Col.  Barney  D.  White,  the  Sup¬ 
port  Force  7  commander,  decided 
against  withdrawing  over  the  route  lie 
had  used  to  reach  his  current  position 
since  it  led  west  to  the  bridge  on  Route 
29  where  Keith’s  forces  had  come  un¬ 
der  fire.  White  had  sent  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  party  west  to  investigate,  and  it 
had  been  ambushed  even  before  it 
reached  the  bridge.  He  notified  corps 
headquarters  that  lie  would  move  due 
east  to  the  Twinnan-mul  River,  which 
(lowed  southwest  past  the  northern 
edge  of  Hoengsong,  then  follow  a 
primitive  road  through  the  Twinnan- 
mul  valley.  The  little-used  road  was  ice 
coated  and  in  poor  shape,  but  White 
had  engineers  who  could  make  hasty 
repairs.  With  no  interference  from  the 
enemy.  White  got  his  column  started  at 
1500  and  pulled  out  his  rear  guard 
about  two  hours  later.29 

At  the  same  time,  the  674th  and  96th 
Field  Artillery  Battalions,  which  had 
been  supporting  the  ROK  5th  Division 
from  positions  six  miles  east  of  Hoeng¬ 
song,  moved  to  new  firing  positions 
four  miles  south.  At  the  lime,  General 
Bowen,  the  187th  Airborne  Regimen¬ 
tal  Combat  Team  commander  and  co¬ 
ordinator  of  these  two  artillery  bat¬ 
talions,  expected  the  ROK  5th  Division 
to  make  a  stand  above  the  new  artillery 
positions  in  def  ense  of  Hoengsong.  The 
1st  Battalion  of  the  combat  team,  which 
earlier  had  taken  a  blocking  position 
below  the  ROK  5lh,  moved  back  with 
the  artillery  units.30 

Colonel  Keith  meanwhile  led  Sup¬ 
port  Force  21  south,  from  the  road  junc¬ 
tion  just  before  noon,  two  companies 
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of  Colonel  Keleher’s  infantry  moving 
through  the  high  ground  on  both  sides 
of  Route  29  to  protect  the  motor  col¬ 
umn  and  remaining  fool  troops  on  the 
road.  Both  Support  Team  A  and  Sup¬ 
port  Team  B  remained  with  Colonel 
Maixner  to  help  defend  the  perimeter 
which  was  still  under  assault.  Mortar 
and  artillery  fire  and  air  strikes  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Colonel  Coughlin  pounded 
the  ridges  ahead  of  the  support  force, 
but  Kcleher’s  men  almost  immediately 
ran  into  strong  resistance  and  lost  mo¬ 
mentum  after  a  mile.  Kelehcr  commit¬ 
ted  the  remainder  of  his  battalion, 
but  it  was  not  enough  to  revitalize 
his  attack.31 

About  the  time  Keleher’s  attack 
stalled,  word  reached  Colonel  Cough¬ 
lin  that  the  18th  Regiment,  ROK  3d 
Division,  assembled  about  three  miles 
cast  of  Hoengsong,  would  send  a  battal¬ 
ion  north  astride  Route  29  at  1400  to 
help  open  the  road.  General  Almond 
had  ordered  this  attack  shortly  after  in¬ 
structing  the  artillery  support  forces  to 
withdraw.  Support  Team  E  (Company 
G,  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Combat 
Team,  and  a  platoon  from  the  72d 
Tank  Battalion),  also  assembled  nearby, 
was  to  accompany  the  South  Koreans. 
Fhe  assistant  commander  of  the  ROK 
3d  Division  was  to  head  the  force,  but 
Almond  assigned  the  corps  armored 
officer,  Lt.  Col.  Jack  F.  Wilhm,  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  organization  and  opening 
of  the  infantry-armor  advance.  Cough¬ 
lin  had  no  part  in  it  at  all.32 

The  South  Korean  battalion  was  late 
getting  started,  then  advanced  only  a 
half  mile  north  of  Hoengsong  onto  the 
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first  hills  above  the  Twinnan-mul.  Sup¬ 
port  Team  E  moved  only  as  far  as  the 
river’s  lower  bank.  Observing  the  short 
advance  and  halt,  Coughlin’s  operations 
officer,  Maj.  Warren  D.  Hodges,  sought 
out  the  South  Korean  commander  and 
argued  for  continuing  the  advance.  The 
ROK  officer  refused.  His  orders,  he 
insisted,  were  to  take  the  hills  he  now 
occupied  and  hold  them  only  until 
dark.  His  one  concession  was  that  he 
would  remain  in  position  until  the 
forces  withdrawing  from  the  road  junc¬ 
tion  passed  through.33 

Coughlin  did  not  have  the  authority 
to  order  the  South  Korean-American 
force  farther  up  Route  29,  but  he  had 
finally  regained  his  3d  Battalion  to  as¬ 
sist  the  withdrawal  from  the  road  junc¬ 
tion.  General  Almond  released  the  bat¬ 
talion  from  its  blocking  assignment 
at  1430.3'1 

Just  before  releasing  the  battalion  Al¬ 
mond  had  discussed  corps  operations 
with  General  Ridgway,  who  flew  into 
Almond’s  Wonju  headquarters  a  little 
past  noon.  Almond  announced  that  he 
now  planned  to  give  up  Hoengsongand 
defend  Wonju.  His  formal  order  issued 
late  in  the  dav  called  for  the  2d  Division, 
with  the  187th  Airborne  Regimental 
Combat  Team  attached,  to  defend  a 
long  line  which  from  an  anchor  on  the 
west  iit  Chip’yong-ni  stretched  out  to 
the  southeast  and  east,  passing  two 
miles  north  of  Wonju  and  continuing 
nine  miles  beyond  the  town.  In  the  right 
portion  of  the  corps  sector,  the  ROK 
3d  and  5th  Divisions  were  to  stand  be¬ 
tween  Route  29  and  the  corps  east 
boundary  some  seven  miles  farther 
north.  Placing  the  South  Koreans  on 
this  forward  line  would  lie  the  X  Corps 
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to  the  left  of  the  ROK  III  Corps,  whose 
line  now  bulged  out  to  the  north  far 
beyond  the  X  Corps  front.  To  back  up 
the  South  Koreans  and  secure  the  corps 
east  flank  in  depth,  the  31st  Infantry 
of  General  Ferenbaugh’s  7th  Division 
was  to  occupy  positions  at  Todon-ni, 
a  road  junction  four  miles  below 
P’yongch’ang.  Ferenbaugh’s  32cl  In¬ 
fantry,  still  holding  positions  between 
Chech’on  and  Yongwol,  would  lend 
further  depth,  and  the  17th  Infantry, 
now  scheduled  to  assemble  in  corps  re¬ 
serve  near  Wonju,  could  be  committed 
to  help.35 

To  improve  control,  Almond  during 
his  talk  with  Ridgway  requested  that 
the  ROK  I  Corps  headquarters  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  X  Corps  to  take  charge  of 
the  ROK  3d  and  5th  Divisions.  General 
Kim  and  his  staff,  by  virt  ue  of  past  serv¬ 
ice  under  Almond  in  northeastern 
Korea,  were  experienced  in  joint  opera¬ 
tions  and  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
X  Corps  staff.  Ridgway  approved.  He 
arranged  to  have  General  Kim  and  a 
partial  staff  flown  into  the  X  Corps  sec¬ 
tor  on  the  13th  and  to  have  Kim’s  re¬ 
maining  staff  follow  by  truck.  The  ROK 
Capital  Division,  in  the  meantime,  was 
to  pass  to  ROK  III  Corps  control.31’ 

Colonel  Coughlin,  after  receiving 
word  of  the  3d  Battalion’s  release  about 
1600,  instructed  Colonel  Maixner  and 
Colonel  Keleher  to  drive  through  the 
roadblock  with  the  1st  Battalion  attack¬ 
ing  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  the  3d 
Battalion  on  the  west,  and  the  motor 

w  Siaff  Sec  R|>i,  Office  of  the  CG  Kigluh  Army,  Feb 
51.  Incl  12;  Kigluh  Army  03  Jill.  Sum.  12  I'eb  51; 
ibid..  Km  lies  1416  and  1605,  12  Feb  51;  X  Coips 
Gomd  R|)(,  Nar.  Feb  51;  X  Coins  Ot  104  (imifiims 
oiai  msli  actions).  !2  Fob  51. 

X  Cm |>s Count  Rpt.  Nar.  Feb 5 1 ;  Rad. CX-l-1 287 
KG.  CG  Kiglilli  Armv  to  C/S  ROKA  and  CG  X  Corps, 
12  Feb  5 i. 
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column  between  them.  Maixner  disen¬ 
gaged  at  the  road  junction  and  joined 
Keleher  in  the  attack  by  1800.  The  two 
battalions  were  able  to  move,  but  only 
at  a  costly  creep.  Chinese  mortar,  ma¬ 
chine  gun,  and  small  arms  fire  mean¬ 
while  continued  to  punish  the  motor 
column.  Coughlin’s  inability  to  assist 
with  an  attack  north  out  of  Hoengsong 
was  clearly  enfeebling  the  withdrawal.3' 

A  little  after  1800  Colonel  Wilhm, 
the  corps  armored  officer,  came  into 
the  38th  Infantry  command  post  to  no¬ 
tify  Coughlin  to  take  charge  of  all 
American  troops  in  the  Hoengsong 
area.  Wilhm  had  got  this  word  from 
corps  when  he  called  his  headquarters 
to  report  the  short  South  Korean  ad¬ 
vance  above  Hoengsong.  The  restric¬ 
tion  to  American  forces  prevented 
Coughlin  from  using  the  South  Korean 
battalion  to  help  his  withdrawing  forces, 
but  he  at  least  could  employ  Support 
Team  E.  He  placed  his  regimental  tank 
company  commander  in  charge  of  the 
support  team  and  ordered  him  to  link 
up  with  the  forces  coming  from  the 
north.  The  tank  company  commander, 
spearheading  with  two  of  his  own  tanks, 
started  the  tank-infantry  team  up  Route 
29  within  minutes.38 

Around  1900  Coughlin  discovered 
troops  of  Support  Force  7  to  be  mov¬ 
ing  through  Hoengsong.  Li.  Col.  Baker, 
commanding  the  2d  Battalion,  17th 
Infantry,  was  directing  his  foot  troops 
and  the  leading  serial  of  artillery  into 
an  assembly  southeast  of  town.  Up  to 
this  moment,  Coughlin  had  not  known 
of  Support  Force  7’s  withdrawal 
through  the  Twinnan-niul  valley,  which 
had  been  worked  out  with  corps 


Mai\ner  I,n;  Kclehei  I.lr:  Nomm  I.lr. 

,s  Inicrv,  Eighth  Annv  IG  with  VVillim:  Stcwait  I.li. 
Incl  2.  Exhibit  C-l. 


through  artillery  channels.  He  had  be¬ 
lieved  Colonel  White’s  force  to  be  some¬ 
where  behind  his  own  on  Route  29. 39 

Under  the  corps  order  placing  him 
in  charge  of  American  troops  in 
Hoengsong,  Coughlin  now  could  use 
Support  Force  7  to  help  the  forces  with¬ 
drawing  over  Route  29.  He  notified 
Colonel  Baker  (who  was  unaware  of  the 
new  command  arrangement  until 
Coughlin  told  him)  that  the  support 
force  artillery  should  withdraw  to 
Wonju  but  that  Baker’s  infantry  battal¬ 
ion  would  be  sent  north  to  help  clear 
Route  29.  Baker  left  Coughlin  to  give 
these  instructions  to  Colonel  White,  still 
northeast  of  town  with  the  remainder 
of  Support  Force  7,  and  then  to  return 
to  Coughlin’s  command  post  for  fur¬ 
ther  word  on  the  attack  north.10 

When  Baker  radioed  Coughlin’s  in¬ 
structions  to  Colonel  White,  he  learned 
that  a  155-mm.  howitzer  and  its  tractor 
had  slipped  off  the  road  about  a  mile 
northeast  of  Hoengsong  where  the  road 
was  little  more  than  an  icy  ledge  in  a 
steep  ridge  bordering  the  Twinnan- 
mul.  Considerable  road  work  was 
needed  at  that  point  before  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  motor  column  could 
continue.-11 

The  ROK  3d  and  5th  Divisions,  the 
latter  being  followed  by  forces  of  the 
North  Korean  V  Corps,  meanwhile  were 
passing  south  through  the  area  east  of 
Hoengsong  en  route  to  their  newly  as¬ 
signed  defense  line.  Ahead  of  the  South 
Koreans,  General  Bowen  was  pulling 
his  infantry  battalions  and  the  674th 
and  96th  Field  Artillery  Battalions  back 
to  Wonju.  A  KMAG  officer  with  the 


Ibid.;  ‘19th  t  A  Bn  Unit  Rot  no.  135.  13  leb  :>1. 
Ibid. 
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South  Koreans  passing  nearest  Hoeng- 
song  informed  Colonel  Baker  that  the 
enemy  forces  following  the  ROK  5th 
Division  had  cut  the  lateral  road  stretch¬ 
ing  eastward  from  Boengsong  which 
the  leading  troops  of  Support  Force  7 
had  used  to  reach  their  assembly  south¬ 
east  of  town.  Although  the  cut  was 
beyond  the  support  force  assembly, 
Baker  began  to  pull  the  leading  troops 
and  trucks  back  into  Hoengsong  and 
reassemble  them  along  Route  29  south 
of  town.  He  was  still  shifting  forces 
around  2200  when  the  remainder  of 
Support  Force  7  began  to  arrive  from 
the  northeast,  and  he  had  yet  to  return 
to  Colonel  Coughlin’s  command  post 
for  his  attack  order.'1' 

At  that  late  hour  an  attack  up  Route 
29  by  Baker  did  not  appear  necessary. 
Suffering  moderate  casualties  and  los¬ 
ing  one  tank,  Support  Team  E  had 
fought  forward  for  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  and  joined  Coughlin’s  forces  com¬ 
ing  south  around  2100.  After  the  E 
team  tanks  turned  around  and  took  the 
lead,  the  combined  force,  though  still 
receiving  heavy  fire  from  left  and  right 
and  still  obliged  to  attack  Chinese  posi¬ 
tions  bordering  the  road,  was  able  to 
move  south  at  a  steady  pace.  By  the 
time  the  force  reached  the  position 
taken  by  the  ROK  battalion  a  half  mile 
above  Hoengsong,  the  South  Koreans 
already  had  withdrawn  to  rejoin  their 
division.  But  this  premature  departure 
seemed  of  no  consequence.  Before 
2200  the  long  column  began  to  pass 
behind  the  Netherlands  battalion  posi¬ 
tions  along  the  upper  edge  of  Hoeng¬ 
song.'13 

12  X  Coi  ps  Rpt,  The  Bailie  of  I  loengsong;  ‘tilth  FA 
Bn  Unit  K|U  no.  135.  13  Feb  51:  Steu-ait  l.ti.  Inti  2. 
Exhibit  C-l. 

,J  Stewart  l.tr,  fuel  2,  Exhibit  C-l:  Norum  Lit: 
Hodges  Lir;  Maixncr  Ltr. 


Colonel  Coughlin  intended  that  the 
forces  coming  in  from  the  north  con¬ 
tinue  through  Hoengsong,  reorganize 
in  an  assembly  area  three  miles  south 
of  town,  then  proceed  to  the  new  de¬ 
fense  line  at  Wonju.  Support  Force  7 
was  to  do  likewise  as  it  came  in  from 
the  northeast.  Coughlin’s  own  head¬ 
quarters  and  remaining  troops,  except 
for  the  Netherlands  battalion  and  part 
of  the  regimental  tank  company,  were 
already  on  the  way  out  of  Hoengsong. 
The  Netherlands  battalion  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  covering  the  passage  of  the  with¬ 
drawing  forces,  then  act  as  rear  guard 
en  route  to  Wonju.  The  regimental 
tankers  were  assembled  just  below 
town,  prepared  to  attack  any  roadblock 
the  Chinese  might  establish  between 
Hoengsong  and  Wonju.'1'1 

Coughlin’s  plan  was  interrupted  not 
long  after  the  leading  units  coming 
down  Route  29  entered  Hoengsong, 
when  Chinese  forces  attacked  all  along 
the  line  of  the  Netherlands  battalion 
and  soon  afterward  began  to  press  hard 
from  the  flanks  and  rear  on  the  with¬ 
drawing  column  still  strung  out  on 
Route  29.  Had  the  ROK  battalion  not 
withdrawn  ahead  of  schedule,  it  now 
would  have  been  of  considerable  help.1’ 

One  of  the  first  enemy  jabs  at  the 
Dutch  penetrated  their  line  and 
reached  the  battalion  command  post. 
Lt.  Col.  M.  P.  A.  den  Ouden,  the  battal¬ 
ion  commander,  led  headquarters 
troops  in  a  successful  attack  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  penetration  but  was  killed  by  a 
grenade.  Members  of  Colonel  den 
Ouden’s  staff  also  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Despite  these  grave  losses  at 
battalion  headquarters,  the  Dutch  line 
companies  held  at  the  edge  of  town 

"Stewart  Lti,  Incl  2.  Exhibit  C-l;  Hodges  Ltr. 
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while  Support  Force  7  scurried  toward 
town  from  the  northeast  and  Coughlin’s 
othci  forces  struggled  to  get  in  over 
Route  29.'1(> 

Support  Force  7  received  small  arms, 
machine  gun,  and  mortar  fire  as  Colo¬ 
nel  White  led  it  out  of  the  Twinnan- 
mul  valley,  and  considerable  confusion 
occurred  inside  Hoengsong  as  White’s 
column  merged  with  the  vehicles  Colo¬ 
nel  Baker  was  moving  through  town. 
But  Baker  pushed  part  of  his  infantry 
back  toward  White  to  help  keep  enemy 
forces  away  from  White’s  Hanks,  and 
artillerymen  at  White’s  rear  managed 
to  ward  off  enemy  troops  attempting 
to  roll  up  the  column.  These  efforts 
and  excellent  covering  fire  from  the 
Dutch  kept  losses  low  and  allowed  Sup¬ 
port  Force  7  to  pass  behind  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  battalion  by  2330.’ ' 

Baker’s  battalion  helped  cover 
Hoengsong  for  another  hour  while 
Colonel  White  started  the  artillery  units 
down  Route  29  toward  Wonju.  Baker’s 
troops  then  mounted  their  own  trucks 
to  bring  up  the  support  force  rear. 
Part  of  the  artillery  reached  Wonju 
without  further  trouble,  but  as  this  seg¬ 
ment  passed  a  point  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  Hoengsong,  Chinese  forces 
crowded  in  on  the  road  from  the  west 
and  opened  fire.  Some  twenty  vehicles 
ran  the  gauntlet  before  the  fire  grew 
too  heavy  to  risk.  Colonel  Baker,  bring¬ 
ing  up  infantry  and  some  of  Coughlin’s 
tanks  from  the  rear,  attacked  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  enemy  position,  allowing 
the  support  force  to  move  on  to  Wonju 


X  Corps  Rpt,  The  Battle  of  Hoengsong;  Not  uni 
l.ii ;  Lti,  Oen  M.  B.  Ridguay  to  Mis.  M.  ".  A.  tieii 
Oiidcn,  20  Mar  51,  copy  in  CMH. 
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SF7,  ioCG2d  Div,  17  Feb 5 1,. sub:  Evacuation  of 49th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  Fiom  Osan-ni,  Koiea,  '19th 
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with  no  further  encounter.  Support 
Force  7  casualties  suffered  above  and 
below  Hoengsong  totaled  12  killed,  125 
wounded,  and  53  missing.  The  major 
equipment  losses  were  35  vehicles,  the 
155-mm.  howitzer  that  slipped  off  the 
roacl,  and  an  M-16  antiaircraft  weapon 
that  threw  a  track  above  Hoengsong.18 

Colonel  Coughlin’s  column  coming 
toward  Hoengsong  on  Route  29  was 
less  fortunate.  Behind  those  forces 
leading  the  column  into  Hoengsong,  a 
mortar  round  struck  a  2*/>-ton  truck 
towing  a  105-mm.  howitzer,  and  the  two 
jackknifed  across  the  road.  The  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  truck  were  either  killed  or 
scattered,  and  an  alert  Chinese  machine 
gunner  opened  sustained  fire  on  the 
cab  to  prevent  anyone  from  trying  to 
reach  and  restart  the  vehicle.  The  one 
chance  of  pushing  the  wreckage  off 
the  roacl  evaporated  when  Lieutenant 
Mace’s  two  tanks,  the  only  ones  not  al¬ 
ready  in  Hoengsong,  merely  moved 
around  the  obstruction  through  a  bor¬ 
dering  rice  paddy  and  went  into  town. 
High  paddy  dikes  made  it  impossible 
for  the  trucks,  many  of  them  pulling 
howitzers,  to  bypass  the  wreckage  as  the 
tanks  had  done.  Enemy  forces  mean¬ 
while  began  to  squeeze  the  column 
from  the  Hanks  and  rear.19 

The  troops  caught  behind  the  ob¬ 
struction  had  no  alternative  except 
to  abandon  vehicles  and  guns  and  move 
south  on  foot.  Many  did  not  reach 
safely,  among  them  Colonel  Keith. 
Those  able  to  escape,  as  they  neared 
Hoengsong  and  discovered  the  Nether¬ 
lands  battalion  engaged,  drifted  west 
to  get  away  from  the  fire  fight,  by- 
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passed  Hoengsong,  then  returned  to 
Route  29  below  town.  After  reorganiz¬ 
ing  behind  the  cover  of  the  Netherlands 
battalion,  they  moved  on  to  Wonju. 
The  Dutch  broke  contact  and  followed 
just  before  0100.  Chinese  flooded 
Hoengsong  after  the  Dutch  withdrawal 
but  made  no  motion  to  pursue,  and 
since  Colonel  Baker  already  had  elimi¬ 
nated  the  only  enemy  position  south 
of  town,  Coughlin’s  forces  reached 
Wonju  with  no  further  contest.:>0 

The  Costs 

Given  the  conditions  of  the  enemy 
attack  and  the  corps  withdrawal,  a 
breakdown  of  X  Corps  casualties  into 
categories  of  killed,  wounded,  and  miss¬ 
ing  was  not  possible  for  some  units,  es¬ 
pecially  the  ROK  8th  Division,  and 
hardly  certifiable  for  any.  Total  casual¬ 
ties  suffered  between  nightfall  on  11 
February  and  daylight  on  the  13th  were 
around  1 1 ,800 — 9,800  South  Koreans, 
1,900  Americans,  and  100  Dutch/’1 
(Table  4) 

The  equipment  toll  was  correspond¬ 
ingly  heavy.  Major  items  lost  by  the 
ROK  3d,  5th,  and  8th  Divisions,  mostly 
by  the  last,  included  Id  105-mm.  howit¬ 
zers,  901  other  crew-served  weapons, 
390  radios,  and  88  vehicles.  American 
units  and  the  Netherlands  battalion  lost 
14  105-mm.  howitzers,  6  155-mm.  how- 

r’"  X  Corps  Rpt,  The  Baltic  of  Hoengsong;  2d  Oiv 
03  Jnl.  Km  tics  7  and  17,  13  Feb  51:  Nortnn  I.ir: 
Stewart  l.u,  Incl  2.  Exhibits  C-7,  ('.-10,  and  G-l  1- 

r,>  Figutcs  compiled  from  X  Chips  Rpt.  The  Battle 
of  Hoengsong;  Lti,  Eighth  Army  1C  to  CO  Eighth 
Aimy,  12  Mat  51,  sub;  Report  of  Investigation  Coll¬ 
ect  ning  the  Loss  of  Equipment  by  X  Corps;  l.t  Col 
Eugene  Wolfe.  Asst  1C  Eighth  Anny.  Tabulation  of 
I’cisonnel  Losses  .Suffered  by  X  Cuips  Units.  1 1  13 
Februaiy  1951;  Memo,  X  Corps  Cl  to  CC  X  Coips. 
13  Feb 51.  sub;  Casualties,  11-13  Febittary  1951:  Rad, 
X  1 7780,  CC.  X  Corps  to  CC  Eighth  Ai  my,  1 3  Feb  5 1 . 


Tabu;  -I — Losses  B\  Majok  U.vi  i 
1 1-13  Eebkimky  1951 


Unit  Total 

ROK 

3d  Division .  1.238 

5th  Division  . . .  I. hi  1 

8th  Division  .  7.455 

Total  ROK  casualties  .  9,844 

U.S.  and  U.N. 

2d  Division .  1.7(59 


(includes  38th  fnfaiitiy. 
attillciv  with  Support  Foice  21 
tanks  with  Suppott  Team  B. 
Nethei  lands  battalion,  anti 
Stippoi  t  Team  A) 


7th  Division  .  190 

(Suppott  Foice  7) 

187th  Aiibotnc  Regimental  Combat 

Team .  59 

(includes  Support  Team  E,  674th 
Field  Anillei  y  Battalion,  and  96th 
Field  Attillei  \  Battalion) 

Total  U.S.  and  U.N.  casualties  .  .  .  2.018 

Total  casualties.  .  11.862 


itzers,  277  other  crew-served  weapons, 
fi  tanks,  195  radios,  and  280  vehicles/’" 

General  Ridgway  initially  considered 
these  high  equipment  losses  evidence 
of  weak  leadership.  “While  there  is 
nothing  sacrosanct  about  a  piece  of 
artillery,  compared  to  the  loss  of  the 
lives  of  men,”  he  wrote  General  Al¬ 
mond  on  the  13th,  “1  don't  expect  to 
hear  again  of  such  ioss  as  reported  to 
me  this  morning  of  five  155  Hows  of 
Battery  A,  503rd.  It  is  prima  facie  indi¬ 
cation  of  faulty  leadership  of  serious 
import  in  some  echelon.”  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  he  instructed  his  inspector 

l.t  Col  Eugene  Wolfe.  Asst  IO  Eighth  Army.  Tab¬ 
ulation  of  Major  Items  of  Equipment  Lost  by  X  Corps 
Units,  11-13  Febiuaiy  1951. 

■'  Ltr,  Gen  Ridgway  to  Gen  Almond,  13  Feb  51. 
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general  to  investigate  all  “the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  loss  by  X  Corps 
of  artillery  pieces  and  other  major  items 
of  equipment  on  or  about  12  February 
1951.” 

Almond  was  equally  disturbed  by  the 
heavy  loss  of  equipment,  especially  the 
loss  of  fourteen  howitzers  by  the  15th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  and  Five  by  the 
503d,  and  by  what  he  considered  exces¬ 
sive  personnel  casualties  among  all  2d 
Division  units  that  had  supported  the 
ROK  8th  Division.  Late  on  the  13th  he 
directed  General  Ruffner  to  investigate 
and  report  the  underlying  reasons. 
He  was  particularly  critical  of  Support 
Force  21’s  halt  at  the  road  junction  po¬ 
sition  of  the  3d  Battalion,  38th  Infantry, 
believing  that  losses  would  have  been 
fewer  had  the  support  force  continued 
directly  to  Hoengsong.  He  took  this 
preliminary  view  from  an  impression 
t^at  Support  Force  7,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  withdrawn  immediately  af¬ 
ter  being  ordered  back  and  that  this 
prompt  move  accounted  for  its  lighter 
losses.  Pending  receipt  of  Ruffner’s 
report,  Almond  presumed  that  “aggres¬ 
sive  leadership  on  the  part  of  com¬ 
manders  concerned  was  lacking.”  :>:> 

If  in  softer  terms,  he  repeated  much 
the  same  view  on  the  14th  when  he  re¬ 
plied  to  General  Ridgway's  note  of 
admonition.  Without  being  specific,  but 
obviously  referring  to  Support  Force 
21.  he  told  Ridgway  that  “in  only  one 
instance,  now  under  investigation,  have 
I  found  loss  of  U.S.  equipment  due  to 


Memo,  Offue  of  the  CG  Eighth  Army  for  The 
Inspector  Gcncial.  Headquarters,  Eighth  Alim.  1-1 
iVu  j  i . 

w  Rati.  X  1 7778.  CG  X  Corps  to  CG  2d  Div,  13232 1 
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faulty  leadership,  and  all  the  facts  on 
this  are  not  evident  yet.” 

Recalling  Ridgway’s  earlier  concern 
for  ROUNDUP  control  arrangements, 
Almond  assured  him  that  “the  opera¬ 
tion,  as  conceived  and  coordinated, 
included  the  protection  of  the  U.S. 
artillery  units  involved  and  was,  in  my 
opinion,  all  that  could  be  desired.  It 
worked  out  as  planned  except  for  2 
battalions  of  infantry  and  1  of  artillery 
which  became  enmeshed  in  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  Chinese  who  poured  through 
the  ROK  formations.  There  has  never 
been  any  loss  of  control  of  the  major 
units.”  r,/ 

The  2d  Division  report,  rendered 
Five  days  later,  absolved  Support  Foice 
21  of  any  command  deficiency.  Gen¬ 
eral  Stewart,  the  assistant  division 
commander  who  conducted  the  inquiry 
for  General  Ruffner,  concluded  that 
there  had  been  only  “strong,  coura¬ 
geous,  and  aggressive”  leadership  at 
all  levels.  Support  force  commander 
Colonel  Keith  had  withdrawn  from 
Ch’angbong-ni  as  soon  as  cleared  to  do 
so,  had  not  yet  received  orders  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Hoengsong  when  he  stopped 
and  joined  the  3d  Battalion  of  the 
38th  Infantry,  and  had  made  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  reach  Hoengsong  as  soon  as 
such  orders  reached  him.  The  cause 
of  the  losses  in  equipment  and  person¬ 
nel  among  2d  Division  units,  General 
Stewart  testified,  was  the  sudden  and 
complete  defeat  of  the  ROK  8th  Divi¬ 
sion  with  little  or  no  warning  to  the  2d 
Division  forces.  He  recommended  that 
there  be  no  similar  intermingling  of 
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U.S.  and  South  Korean  units  in  the 
future.38 

The  Army  investigation  confirmed 
Stewart’s  findings.  All  losses,  in  both 
men  and  materiel,  stemmed  from  “the 
surprise  and  overwhelming  attack  of  at 
least  four  CCE  Divisions  and  two  NK 
Divisions  .  .  .  against  numerically  infe¬ 
rior  and  widely  spread  forces  of  the 
8th  and  3d  ROK  Divisions.”  In  chain 
reaction,  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the 
ROK  8th  Division  “exposed  the  left 
flank  of  the  [X  Corps]  salient  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  enemy  forces  in  strength  to 
advance  rapidly  to  positions  in  the  rear 
anti  along  the  MSR,  thus  blocking  the 
only  route  of  withdrawal  for  the  tanks, 
artillery  and  motor  elements  caught 
north  and  west  of  Hoengsong.”  In  this 
unexpected  situation,  “there  [were] 
insufficient  US  or  other  UN  forces 
available  to  the  X  Corps  Commander 
or  the  2d  U.S.  Infantry  Division  Com¬ 
mander  to  form  a  task  force  of  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  defeat  the  enemy’s 


,x  Steuait  l.ti 


efforts  and  to  break  .  .  .  the  roadblocks 
that  delayed  the  withdrawal  of  the 
friendly  units  located  north.”  Hence, 
the  heavy  toll  was  a  result  of  enemy 
action  and  not  attributable  to  the 
“fault,  neglect,  incompetence,  acts  or 
omissions  of  the  U.S.  Commanding 
Officers  concerned.”  3<J 
Ridgway  accepted  this  explanation 
but  did  not  withdraw  a  warning  he  had 
issued  on  the  14th.  The  “loss  or  aban¬ 
donment  to  enemy  of  arms  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  usable  condition,”  he  notified 
all  corps  commanders  and  the  KMAG 
chief,  General  Farrell,  “is  a  grave  of¬ 
fense  against  every  member  of  this 
command.  1  shall  hereafter  deal  se¬ 
verely  with  commanders  found  re¬ 
sponsible  and  shall  expect  you  to  do 
likewise.”  00 
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Defending  the  Wonju  Line 


The  X  Corps  Position,  13  February 

The  Chinese  entering  Hoengsong 
made  no  immediate  effort  to  follow  the 
2d  Division  down  Route  29.  General 
Almond  nevertheless  expected  the  next 
hard  blow  to  come  at  the  X  Corps  cen¬ 
ter  and  oti  13  February  ordered  Gen¬ 
eral  Ruffner  to  organize  strong  posi¬ 
tions  before  Wonju.  Given  the  18th 
Regiment  of  the  ROK  3d  Division  as 
well  as  the  187th  Airborne  Regimental 
Combat  Team  by  Almond,  Ruffner  set 
the  airborne  unit  astride  Route  29  two 
miles  above  Wonju  and  put  the  ROK 
regiment  on  its  east.  Standing  to  the 
west  of  the  187th  were  the  38th  Infan¬ 
try  and  the  1st  Battalion,  9th  Infantry. 
Thus,  the  2d  Division’s  defense  of 
Wonju  proper  ranged  from  three  miles 
east  to  eight  miles  west  of  town.  The 
remainder  of  the  9th  Infantry,  in  divi¬ 
sion  reserve,  manned  two  blocking  po¬ 
sitions  southwest  of  Wonju  along  the 
road  to  Yoju.1 

To  the  east,  the  units  of  the  7th  Divi¬ 
sion  on  whom  Almond  counted  to 
deepen  the  defense  in  the  right  half  of 
the  corps  sector  also  were  well  es¬ 
tablished.  The  3 1st  Infantry  held  posi¬ 
tions  below  P’yongch'ang  at  the  corps 


1  Eighth  Arm;  G3  jni.  Sum  ami  Situation  Utoiiuv. 
1 3  Fob  5 1 :  X  Cot  ps  Count  Rpt.  Nat ,  Fob  51,  X  Corps 
01  105,  13  Fob  51. 


east  boundary,  and  the  bulk  of  the  32d 
Infantry  was  concentrated  in  Chech’on. 
The  remnants  of  the  ROK  8th  Division, 
of  possible  help,  remained  at  Chup’o-ri, 
west  of  Chech’on.  Available  for  employ¬ 
ment  either  at  corps  center  or  in  the 
east,  the  bulk  of  the  17th  Infantry  of 
General  Ferenbaugh’s  division  was  as¬ 
sembled  in  Wonju.* 

Almond  modified  the  defense  assign¬ 
ments  of  the  ROK  3d  and  5th  Divisions 
in  the  east  sector  early  on  the  13th  af¬ 
ter  learning  that  North  Korean  forces 
were  following  the  South  Koreans  as 
they  withdrew  from  the  Hoengsong 
area  and  that  both  divisions  needed  re¬ 
organizing  after  their  punishment 
above  Hoengsong.  Instead  of  manning 
a  forward  line  at  the  X  Corps  right  as 
Almond  had  ordered  on  the  12th,  the 
two  divisions  were  to  occupy  positions 
farther  south  on  line  with  and  between 
the  2d  Division  at  Wonju  and  the  31st 
Infantry  of  the  7th  Division  near 
P’yongch’ang.  A  regiment  of  the  ROK 
5th  Division  was  to  occupy  Malia-ri,  five 
miles  above  P’yongch’ang,  to  tic  the  new 
X  Corps  line  to  the  bulging  front  of  the 
ROK  III  Corps.  (Almond  instructed  the 
ROK  III  Corps  also  to  place  a  regiment 
near  Malta-ri  to  strengthen  the  connec¬ 
tion.)  The  two  ROK  divisions  were  still 
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moving  ward  these  new  positions  at 
nightfall  on  the  1 3th. 3 

While  arranging  the  deeper  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  South  Koreans,  Almond 
decided  also  that  the  23d  Regimental 
Combat  Team  should  withdraw  from 
its  advanced  position  at  Chip’vong-ni 
on  the  corps  west  flank  to  the  Yoju  area 
fifteen  miles  south.  He  could  move 
Colonel  Freeman's  force  that  far  back 
and  still  meet  his  continuing  Opera¬ 
tion  Thunderbolt  responsibilities  of 
maintaining  contact  with  the  IX  Corps 
at  Yoju,  preventing  enemy  movements 
south  of  the  Yoju-Wonju  line,  and 
making  diversionary  efforts  to  the 
north. 

Almond’s  decision  to  pull  the  23d 
Regimental  Combat  Team  back  to  the 
Yoju  stemmed  from  Geneial  Ruffner’s 
insufficient  strength  to  man  all  of  the 
2d  Division's  twenty-mile  front  between 
Wonju  and  Chip'yong-ni.  There  was, 
as  a  result,  a  twelve-mile  gap  between 
the  1st  Battalion  of  the  9th  Infantry, 
the  westernmost  unit  defending  Wonju, 
and  the  23d.  This  gap  left  Freeman’s 
force  isolated  and  in  danger  of  encircle¬ 
ment.  The  2d  Division  reconnaissance 
company,  sent  out  earlier  to  patrol 
Route  24,  the  combat  team's  main  sup¬ 
ply  route,  was  some  six  miles  south  of 
Chip’yong-ni  blocking  a  pass  two  miles 
out  on  a  lateral  road  branching  east¬ 
ward  from  Route  24  at  the  village  of 
Chuam-ni.  But  although  the  company 
thus  stood  at  the  midpoint  of  the  gap, 
it  could  scarcely  be  counted  on  to  pre¬ 
vent  ;t  strong  enemy  force  from  mov- 

1  Eighth  At  ill)  03  Jnl.  Sum.  1:5  Feb  51:  X  Corps 
Count  Rpt,  Nar.  Feb  51:  X  Coips  OI  105.  1:5  Feb  51: 
Rad.  X  17751.  CO  X  Coips  to  Chief  KM  AO,  122201 
Feb  51. 
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2270  KOOO.  CG  Eighth  Ai  my  to  CO  X  Corps.  28  Jan 
51  (confirms  oial  iusti actions  of  2:5  jniiiiaiy). 
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ing  behind  and  trapping  the  combat 
team.:> 

Indications  that  the  Chinese  would 
exploit  the  gap  already  had  appeared, 
the  first  on  12  February  when  the  1st 
Battalion  of  the  9th  Infantry,  then  hold¬ 
ing  Hill  444  four  miles  east  of 
Chip’yong-ni,  received  an  attack  by  two 
Chinese  battalions  and  withchew  to  its 
present  position  northwest  of  Wonju. 
Air  observers  noted  other  Chinese 
movements  toward  the  gap  during  the 
morning  of  the  1 3th,  some  toward  the 
2d  Division  reconnaissance  company 
east  of  Chuam-ni.  At  General  Ruffner’s 
direction,  Company  L  of  the  9th  Infan¬ 
try  reinforced  the  reconnaissance  com¬ 
pany  around  noon,  arriving  just  ahead 
of  an  attack  from  the  northeast.  When 
the  Chinese  pulled  away  late  in  die  af¬ 
ternoon  and  moved  north  in  an  appar¬ 
ent  attempt  to  encircle  the  blocking 
force,  Ruffner  ordered  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  west  into  a  new  blocking  position 
on  Route  24  at  Chuam-ni. G 

The  Chinese,  now  at  least  within  two 
miles  of  Route  24,  probably  would  cut 
the  23d  Regimental  Combat  Team’s 
main  supply  route.  An  alternative  arte¬ 
rial  road,  Route  24A,  lay  nearer  the 
Han,  its  lower  segment  resting  in  the 
IX  Corps  sector.  But  on  the  12th  Chi¬ 
nese  had  skirted  the  Chip’yong-ni  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  west  and  driven  off  a  24th 
Division  outpost  on  the  alternate  route 
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at  Koksu-ri.  four  miles  south  of 
Chip’yong-ni.  Route  24  A  was  now  likely 
blocked.' 

General  Almond’s  decision  to  with¬ 
draw  the  23d  Regimental  Combat 
Team,  however,  was  about  to  be  re¬ 
versed.  At  noon  on  the  13th  General 
MacArlhur  landed  at  Suwon  airfield  for 
his  second  visit  to  Korea  since  General 
Ridgwav  had  assumed  command  of  the 
Eighth  Army.  Ridgway  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  check  once  more  with  him  the 
fundamental  basis  of  his  operations, 
namely  that  the  acquisition  of  terrain 
meant  nothing  except  as  it  facilitated 
the  destruction  of  enemy  forces  and  the 
conservation  of  his  own.  MacArlhur 
agreed  but  added  that  Ridgway  should 
hold  strongly  to  the  line  of  the  Han 
River.8 

Holding  at  the  Han  was  part  of 
MacArthur’s  latest  report  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  submitted  on  1  i  February,  evalu¬ 
ating  what  could  be  achieved  in  Korea 
based  on  the  policy  of  confining  the 
fighting  to  Korea  and  on  the  general 
belief — with  which  he  now  agreed — that 
UNC  forces  could  withstand  all  enemy 
attempts  to  drive  them  off  the  penin¬ 
sula.  “It  can  be  accepted  as  a  basic  fact," 
he  reported,  “that,  unless  authority  is 
given  to  strike  enemy  bases  in  Man- 
clnuia.  our  ground  forces  as  presently 
constituted  cannot  with  safety  attempt 
major  operations  in  North  Korea.”  1-fis 
long  range  plan,  therefore,  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  ground  advance  until  his  forces 
developed  the  enemy’s  main  line  of  re¬ 
sistance  or  determined  that  no  such  line 
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existed  south  of  the  38th  parallel. 
Should  the  latter  prove  the  case,  he 
would  request  instructions  from  Wash¬ 
ington/’ 

While  he  now  believed  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  could  not  achieve  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory,  he  judged  that  as  long  as  "Man¬ 
churia  is  immune  to  our  attack.”  they 
had  enough  offensive  power  to  force 
UNC  withdrawals.  Consequently,  his 
immediate  plan  was  to  hold  the  line  of 
the  Han  up  to  the  point  of  a  major  and 
decisive  engagement.  "It  is  impossible 
to  predict  where,  once  we  withdraw 
from  this  line,  the  situation  will  again 
stabilize,”  he  reported,  "but  stabiliza¬ 
tion  wiii  be  certain.  The  capability  of 
the  enemy  is  inversely  and  geometri¬ 
cally  proportionate  to  his  distance  from 
the  Yalu.”10 

Ridgway  assured  MacArlhur  that  he 
fully  intended  to  keep  the  I  and  IX 
Corps  at  the  Han.  Working  against 
Ridgway \s  intention  was  an  increased 
likelihood  that  the  Chinese  now  in  and 
west  of  Hoengsong  would  attempt  to 
enter  the  Han  valley  and  envelop  his 
western  forces.  A  23d  Regimental 
Combat  Team  withdrawal  from 
Chip’yong-ni  would  remove  a  prinicipal 
strongpoim  blocking  Chinese  access  to 
the  valley.  Ridgway  therefore  wanted 
Chip’yong-ni  held,  and  so  instructed 
General  Almond.  Next,  in  counter¬ 
move  against  a  possible  Chinese  sweep 
through  the  gap  between  Chip’yong-ni 
and  Wonju,  Ridgway  reached  for  two 
IX  Corps  units  not  engaged  at  the 
enemy  bridgehead  below  the  Man.  He 
ordered  General  Moore  to  move  the 
ROK  6th  Division  and  the  British  27th 
Brigade  to  Yoju,  where  they  were  to 

’’  Rad.  0-55315.  (.1N0.FF.  IVison.il  foi  (inn  Taylol . 
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pass  to  X  Corps  control  and  be  de¬ 
ployed  in  the  gap. 1 1 

Chip’yong-ni  in  the  meantime  was 
likely  to  become  an  isolated  post  under 
siege.  Route  24A  appeared  to  be 
blocked  at  Koksu-ri  and  Route  24  about 
to  be  cut  at  Chuam-ni,  and  23d  Regi¬ 
mental  Combat  Team  patrols  ranging 
up  to  three  miles  beyond  Chip’yong-ni 
through  the  day  reported  enemy  forces 
approaching  from  the  north,  east,  and 
west.  Should  Colonel  Freeman  s  force 
be  cut  off,  Ridgway  directed,  Almond 
was  to  attack  north  to  relieve  it.12 

The  West  Shoulder,  13-14  February 

Chip’yong-ni  straddles  a  stream  in 
the  lower  end  of  a  small  valley  hugged 
on  the  northeast  by  a  low  mountain 
mass,  Pongmi-san,  and  by  the  foothills 
of  Mangmi-san,  a  higher  ridge  to  the 
south.  (Ma/j  23)  From  a  mile  out,  the 
peak  of  Mangmi-san,  Hill  397,  domi¬ 
nates  Chip’yong-ni  from  the  south. 
Elsewhere,  from  one  to  two  miles  out, 
Hill  248  dominates  from  the  southwest, 
345  from  the  northwest,  348  from  the 
north,  506  from  the  northeast,  and  319 
from  the  southeast.  Colonel  Freeman 
considered  the  terrain  well  suited  for 
defense  by  a  force  the  size  of  the  23d 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  which  was 
made  up  of  the  23d  Infantry;  French 
battalion;  1st  Ranger  Company;  37th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion;  Battery  B, 
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503d  Field  Artillery  Battalion;  Battery 
B,  82d  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Automatic 
Weapons  Battalion;  and  Company  B, 
2d  Engineer  Combat  Battalion.  He  de¬ 
veloped  a  perimeter  based  on  the 
Pongmi  mass  and  Mangmi  foothills  and 
otherwise  tracing  lower  hills  inside  the 
dominating  heights.  So  locating  his 
main  position  facilitated  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  defensive  fires,  construction  of 
obstacles,  and  resupply.  Furthermore, 
Chinese  occupying  the  distant  higher 
ground  around  the  position  would  not 
be  able  to  deliver  effective  small  arms 
fire  on  the  perimeter  but  would  them¬ 
selves  be  vulnerable  to  the  combat 
team’s  supporting  fires.12 

Freeman  deployed  the  bulk  of  tbe 
1st  Battalion  on  the  northern  arc  of  the 
perimeter,  the  3d  on  the  east,  the  2d 
on  the  south,  and  the  French  battalion 
on  the  west.  Company  B  and  the 
Ranger  company  were  in  reserve  close 
behind  the  1st  Battalion  line.  Gaps  in 
the  perimeter  were  mined,  blocked  by 
barbed  wire,  or  covered  by  fire.  Twin 
40s,  quad  50s,  and  regimental  tanks 
were  in  position  to  add  their  direct  fire 
to  the  defense,  prearranged  artillery 
and  mortar  concentrations  ringed  the 
perimeter  to  the  maximum  range  of 
the  weapons,  and  a  tactical  air  control 
party  was  present  to  direct  air  strikes. 

All  day  on  the  13th  Freeman  kept 
enemy  formations  approaching  his  po¬ 
sition  under  artillery  fire  and  air  at¬ 
tacks.  Against  the  probability  that  the 
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DEFENDING  THE  WONJU  LINE 

Chinese  would  attack  after  dark  and 
the  possibility  that  they  would  penetrate 
his  position,  he  meanwhile  marked  out 
a  second  ring  of  defenses  inside  his  pe¬ 
rimeter  to  be  manned  at  nightfall  by 
Company  B  of  the  2d  Engineers  and 
by  battalion  and  regimental  headquar¬ 
ters  troops.  Since  his  main  supply  route 
appeared  about  to  be  cut,  he  requested 
that  a  resupply  of  food,  ammunition, 
and  signal  and  medical  items  be  air¬ 
dropped  on  the  14th. 

Distance  signal  flares  went  up  around 
Chip’yong-ni  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
in  the  evening.  After  dark,  men  of  the 
1st  Battalion  on  the  north  sighted  a  line 
of  torches  about  two  miles  out  and 
watched  the  bearers  maintain  their  line 
despite  artillery  and  mortar  fire  as  they 
brought  the  torches  south  within  a  half 
mile  of  the  perimeter.  Just  after  2200 
machine  gun  and  mortar  fire  struck 
Company  C  astride  Route  24  in  the  val¬ 
ley  and  on  the  western  nose  of  Pongmi- 
san.  Enemy  artillery  fire  joined  the 
bombardment,  striking  Freeman’s 
heavy  mortars,  artillery,  and  regimen¬ 
tal  command  post  as  well  as  the  outer 
perimeter.  A  cacophony  of  whistle, 
horn,  and  bugle  blasts  preceded  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Company  C  about  2330.  The 
discordant  signals  later  sounded  all 
around  the  perimeter  and  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  attacks  on  Company  G  in  the 
south,  at  two  points  in  the  French  sec¬ 
tor  on  the  west,  and  near  the  center  of 
the  3d  Battalion  position  on  the  east. 

Freeman’s  tight  perimeter  prevented 
the  Chinese  from  fixing  a  position  and 
(lowing  around  its  flanks.  Pushing  fron¬ 
tal  assaults  against  the  wire  and  through 
heavy  defensive  fires,  they  managed 
one  penetration  in  the  Company  G  sec¬ 
tor  but  were  blunted  by  reinforcements 
from  Company  F  and  help  from  the 
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regimental  tank  company.  Following  a 
strong  but  failing  effort  against  the  3d 
Battalion  at  0630  and  another  against 
the  French  an  hour  later,  the  Chinese 
withdrew  into  the  dominating  heights 
around  Chip’yong-ni. 

By  daybreak  on  the  14th  Colonel 
Freeman’s  casualties  numbered  about 
a  hundred.  Freeman  himself  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  leg  wound  from  a  mortar  frag¬ 
ment.  General  Almond  had  X  Corps 
G-3  Col.  John  H.  Chiles  flown  into 
Chip’yong-ni  during  the  morning  to 
take  command,  but  Freeman,  though 
he  required  hospitalization,  refused  im¬ 
mediate  evacuation  and  remained  in 
command. H 

High  winds  and  enemy  mortar  and 
artillery  fire  striking  the  perimeter  in¬ 
termittently  through  the  day  inhibited 
and  finally  stopped  the  helicopter  evac¬ 
uation  of  other  casualties.  The  poor 
flying  weather  also  delayed  close  air 
support.  Three  flights  of  fighters  even¬ 
tually  arrived  after  1430  and  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  combat  team’s  mortars 
and  artillery  kept  Chinese  troops  dig¬ 
ging  in  on  the  surrounding  high 
ground  under  fire.  Over  a  three-hour 
period  starting  around  1 500,  two  dozen 
C—  1 1  Os  of  the  Far  East  Air  Forces’  Com¬ 
bat  Cargo  Command  flying  out  of  Ja¬ 
pan  dropped  the  supplies  requested  by 
Freeman  the  day  before.  The  Chinese 
meanwhile  opened  no  daylight  assaults, 
but  captives  taken  the  previous  night 
claimed  the  attack  would  be  renewed 
after  dark.  Four  regiments  appeared 
to  have  sent  assault  forces  against  the 
perimeter  during  the  initial  attack. 
Since  these  regiments  represented  four 

H  Colonel  Chiles  setved  under  Gcnctal  Almond  as 
seu elan  of  dm  General  Stall  at  Genet al  He.id- 
t|ii.itleis.  I-ai  hast  Command,  and  betaine  Almonds 
G-3  ulicn  the  X  Cotps  was  .titivated. 
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different  divisions,  the  115th,  119th, 
120th,  and  126tli,  and,  in  turn,  three  dif¬ 
ferent  armies,  the  39th,  40th,  and  42 d, 
the  renewal  predicted  by  the  prisoners 
might  be  considerably  stronger  than  the 
first  attack. 

AtClmam-ni,  a  regiment  of  the  116th 
Division,  39th  Army,  opened  an  attack 
around  0500  on  the  14th  against  the 
2d  Division  reconnaissance  company 
and  Company  L,  9th  Infantry.  After 
about  half  its  troops  the  day  before  had 
attacked  the  two  companies  at  their 
blocking  position  two  miles  farther  east, 
this  regiment  apparently  swung  its  full 
strength  around  the  Chuam-ni  perime¬ 
ter  during  the  night.15 

At  midmorning,  after  suffering  con¬ 
siderable  losses  to  small  arms,  machine 
gun,  and  mortar  fire  and  to  assaults 
from  almost  all  directions,  the  two  com¬ 
panies  withdrew  south  over  Route  24. 
Apparently  anticipating  such  a  move, 
the  Chinese  had  set  fire  blocks  along 
the  road  below  Chuam-ni  and  had 
blown  a  bridge  two  miles  below  town. 
Running  the  gauntlet  and  getting 
around  the  destroyed  crossing  cost  the 
two  companies  several  vehicles  as  well 
as  additional  casualties  that  brought  the 
total  to  212.  of  whom  at  least  1 14  were 
dead."’ 

Along  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  Wonju  defenses,  just  inside  the  cor- 

'  ’  I  lie  Chuam-ni  account  is  based  on  Williamson. 
''Cliip'yoiig-nf.  I.u,  Kigluh  Aims  IG  to  GO  Highlit 
Aims,  IS  Mat  31.  sub.  I  ns  cslig.it  ion  of  2d  Inf.mti) 
Gisision  Incident  at  Chuam-ni,  Kotea.  Rad,  X  17821), 
CG  X  Gulps  to  CG  Highlit  Army,  10  Feb  51. 

I  he  Cluiam-ni  episode  led  to  a  tepoit  by  a  Cana¬ 
dian  1’iess  coiiespondcnt  that  "08  soldiets  svere 
slauglitcicd  m  a  sillage  they  had  laptmcd  because 
tiies  posted  only  a  single  senlis  and  then  svent  to 
sleep  "  I  lie  leimri  dreiv  a  sbai  p  onesiion  liom  Wash¬ 
ington  and  piomptcd  an  investigation  by  the  Highlit 
Arms  mspcctoi  general.  The  implied  charge  of  negli¬ 
gence  piovcd  unfounded. 


ner  position  of  the  1st  Battalion,  9th 
Infantry,  Chinese  coming  out  of  the 
Hoengsong  area  meanwhile  hit  the  38th 
Infantry.  (Map  24)  The  assaults  forced 
a  short  withdrawal  by  the  attached 
Netherlands  battalion  on  the  38th’s  left 
and  penetrated  the  3d  Battalion  on  the 
regimental  right,  but  counterattacks  re¬ 
stored  the  lost  ground  before  noon.1' 

Captives  identified  the  force  moving 
on  Wonju  to  be  in  division  strength  and 
to  comprise  two  regiments  of  the  120tli 
Division  and  one  of  the  1 17th.  The  bulk 
of  this  force  was  sighted  from  the  air 
moving  in  several  columns  across  the 
Som  River  northwest  of  Wonju.  Taken 
and  kept  under  air  and  massed  artil¬ 
lery  attack,  the  Chinese  at  first  ignored 
losses  and  continued  toward  Wonju. 
But  as  casualties  mounted  the  Chinese 
faltered,  and  most  turned  southwest  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  Wonju  defenses.  By 
1500  the  air  strikes  and  artillery  fire 
stopped  the  enemy  movement  alto¬ 
gether.18 

Chinese  losses  at  Chip'yong-ni, 
Chuam-ni  and  Wonju  between  mid¬ 
night  on  the  13th  and  nightfall  on  the 
14th  appeared  heavy.  Six  hundred 
forty-eight  bodies  were  counted;  the 
estimate  of  additional  casualties  was 
thirty-two  hundred  killed  and  twenty- 
five  hundred  wounded.  But  in  view  of 
nearby  Chinese  reserves,  the  XIII  Amy 
Group  commander  might  continue  an 
advance  on  the  twenty-mile  front 
between  Chip’yong-ni  and  Wonju  with 
no  delay  for  regroupment  and  in  even 

1 '  Higluli  Arii.v  I’ORs  650. 65 1 .  and  652.  I  1  Feb  5 1 . 
Higiilli  Anm  G3  Buefing  lot  CG.  15  Feb  51,  Higluli 
Aron  GS  Jnl.  Hmries  (MIS.  0730.  and  1)830.  I  I  Feb 
31.  X  Onus  (amid  Rot  Nut,  Feb  51  X  Cmps  IMR 
Hi  Id  Feb  5 1. 

IH  Rad.  X  17826.  CG  X  Goips  to  CG  Higluli  Aimv. 
16  Feb  51:  X  Corps  FIR  Ml.  I  I  Feb  51. 
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greater  strength.  Considering  the 
Chinese  failure  at  Chip’yong-ni  and 
Wonju  and  numerous  air  sightings  of 
Chinese  troops  between  the  two  X 
Corps  strongpoints,  the  enemy  com¬ 
mander  might  also  center  his  principal 
thrust  and  aim  it  at  the  junction  of  the 
Han  and  Som  rivers  seven  miles  below 
Yoju.19 

Ameliorating  the  X  Corps’  stance — or 
lack  of  one — between  Chip’yong-ni  and 
Wonju,  the  British  27th  Brigade  and 
ROK  6th  Division  were  now  en  route 
to  positions  in  the  gap.  The  British  unit 
crossed  the  Han  over  a  ponton  bridge 
near  Yoju  around  0600  on  the  14th  and 
passed  from  IX  Corps  to  X  Corps  con¬ 
trol.  General  Almond  attached  the  bri¬ 
gade  to  the  2d  Division,  and  General 
Ruffner  ordered  it  to  occupy  the  up¬ 
per  segment  of  the  gap  adjacent  to 
Chip’yong-ni.  Behind  the  British,  the 
ROK  6th  Division  ctossed  the  Han  and 
passed  to  X  Corps  and  2d  Division  con¬ 
trol  at  1 100.  Ruffner  directed  it  into 
the  lower  section  of  the  gap  west  of  the 
1st  Battalion,  9th  Infantry.  Traveling 
separate  trails  northeast  into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  two  leading  regiments  of  the 
division  at  dark  took  up  blocking  posi¬ 
tions  some  diree  to  four  miles  short  of 
their  assigned  fronts.  The  South  Ko¬ 
reans  thus  were  near  at  hand  to  oppose 
any  Chinese  push  toward  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Han  and  Som  rivers.*0 

As  a  result  of  a  midmorning  confer¬ 
ence  between  General  Ridgway  and 
General  Almond  at  the  main  X  Corps 
headquarters  in  Ch’ungju,  the  British 
brigade  received  an  intermediate  mis- 
sion  as  it  moved  north  on  Route  24  to- 


X  Corps  FIR  HI,  1-1  Feb  51. 

Fight!:  Army  GSjr.i,  Stm,  ,..,d  Emile:,  'COO,  0130. 
and  1315.  H  Fob  51:  Figluli  Army  FOR  (>52,  H  Feb 
51;  IX  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Nat,  Feb  51. 


ward  its  assigned  sector.  In  discussing 
steps  to  be  taken  in  handling  the  Chi¬ 
nese  offensive,  now  in  its  third  day, 
Ridgway  emphasized  that  the  Chinese 
pushing  through  the  western  and  cen¬ 
tral  portions  of  the  X  Corps  sectors  rep¬ 
resented  the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  oppos¬ 
ing  the  Eighth  Army.  He  wanted  these 
as  well  as  the  North  Koreans  farther 
east  confined  to  Almond’s  sector  by 
holding  the  shoulders  of  the  penetra¬ 
tion.  Army  orders  were  then  being 
prepared  terminating  Operation 
ROUNDUP  and  taking  the  ROK  III 
Corps  from  X  Corps  control.  Ridgway 
himself  would  give  the  ROK  III  Corps 
instructions  for  holding  its  portion  of 
the  east  shoulder.  Almond  was  to  hold 
fast  elsewhere,  subject  to  the  standing, 
overriding  requirement  that  units  be 
maintained  intact.'1 

As  Ridgway  and  Almond  met,  Chi¬ 
nese  forces  stood  across  Route  24  in 
and  below  Chuam-ni  and  the  2d  Divi¬ 
sion  reconnaissance  company  and  Com¬ 
pany  L  of  the  9th  Infantry  were  fight¬ 
ing  their  way  south.  It  was  also  clear  by 
then  that  the  Chinese,  as  suspected,  had 
cut  Route  24A;  a  24th  Division  patrol 
reinvestigating  Koksu-ri  ran  into  Chi¬ 
nese.  With  both  roads  to  Chip’yong-ni 
interdicted,  the  23d  Regimental  Com¬ 
bat  Team  was  isolat'd.  Ridgway  in¬ 
structed  Almond  to  give  priority  to 
opening  Route  24  since  holding  the 
western  shoulder  required  an  anchor 
at  Chip’yong-ni. '' 


81  Fighlh  Auny  SS  Rpt,  Office  of  tile  CG,  Feb  51. 
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The  British  27th  Brigade  conse¬ 
quently  received  orders  to  open  the  23d 
Regimental  Combat  Team’s  main  sup¬ 
ply  route  before  moving  into  position 
in  the  gap.  Continuing  north,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  met  the  2d  Division  reconnaissance 
company  and  Company  L,  9th  In¬ 
fantry,  about  five  miles  south  of 
Chuam-ni.  North  of  that  point,  the  bri¬ 
gade  could  push  only  slowly  through 
Chinese  rimming  the  road;  the  27th 
stopped  for  the  night  over  a  mile  short 
of  Chuam-ni  and  some  seven  miles 
short  of  Chip’yong-ni.23 

After  meeting  with  Almond,  Ridgway 
briefed  the  IX  Corps  commander  on 
the  concept  of  holding  the  shoulders 
of  the  enemy  penetration  in  the  X 
Corps  sector  and  opening  Route  24  to 
Chip’yong-ni.  Two  days  earlier  General 
Moore  had  assembled  the  5th  Cavalry 
at  Changhowon-ni,  the  site  of  IX  Corps 
headquarters  twelve  miles  below  Yoju, 
in  case  it  became  necessary  to  counter¬ 
attack  enemy  forces  east  of  the  Han.  In 
light  of  the  priority  Ridgway  had  given 
to  opening  the  23d  Regimental  Com¬ 
bat  Team’s  supply  road,  Moore  devel¬ 
oped  a  plan  for  using  the  5th  Cavalry 
to  clear  Route  24A  into  Chip’yong-ni. 
Moore’s  plan  called  for  the  5th  Cavalry, 
two  companies  of  tanks,  two  artillery 
battalions,  and  a  platoon  of  engineers 
to  clear  24A  and  to  set  up  at  Koksu-ri 
a  base  of  operations  from  which  to 
keep  the  road  open."1 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  after  learning 
that  the  British  27th  Brigade  was  ad¬ 
vancing  very  slowly  up  Route  24,  Moore 
ordered  Col.  Marcel  G.  Crombez,  com- 

21  Eighth  Army  G3  Jnl,  Sum,  1-1  Feb  51;  Eighth 
Airu)  !’GR  052,  i-i  Feb5i. 

21  Eighth  Army  SS  Rpt,  Office  of  the  CG.  Feb  51. 
Incl  1-1;  IX  Crops  Could  Rpt,  Nar,  Feb  51 ;  IX  Coips 
FOR -127,  14  Feb  51;  Mono,  1st  Lt  Marlin  Illuincnson. 
“Task  Force  Crombe/,,"  copy  in  CMII. 
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mander  of  the  5th  Cavalry,  to  move 
the  attack  force  immediately.  Moore 
meanwhile  coordinated  the  movement 
of  ambulances  and  loaded  supply 
trucks,  most  of  them  from  the  2d  Divi¬ 
sion,  so  they  could  follow  Colonel 
Crombez’  column  into  Chip’yong-ni. 
Crombez  got  his  units  across  the  Han 
and  onto  Route  24A  before  midnight 
but  was  forced  to  halt  at  Hup’o-ri,  more 
than  eight  miles  below  Chip’yong-ni, 
while  his  troops  built  a  bypass  around  a 
demolished  bridge.  This  development 
destined  the  23d  Regimental  Combat 
Team  to  remain  isolated  at  least 
through  the  remainder  of  the  night.25 

The  East  Shoulder,  14-18  February 

Amid  the  attempts  to  fill  and  hold 
the  Chip’yong-ni-Wonju  line  on  the 
west,  stabilizing  the  east  shoulder  in 
both  the  X  Corps  and  ROK  III  Corps 
sectors  was  proving  another  problem. 
The  ROK  3d  and  5th  Divisions,  or¬ 
dered  by  General  Almond  on  the  13th 
to  withdraw  into  positions  between 
Wonju  and  P’yongch’ang,  continued  to 
withdraw  on  the  14th  somewhat  below 
that  line.  North  Korean  V  Corps  forces 
caught  up  with  both  divisions  during 
the  afternoon  of  the  14th  and  briefly 
engaged  each.  The  ROK  3d,  missing 
its  18th  Regiment  and  otherwise  hurt 
by  casualties,  nevertheless  managed  to 
put  up  fair  defenses  slightly  southeast 
of  Wonju  and  twelve  miles  above 
Chech’on.  But  the  ROK  5th,  next  east, 
became  even  more  disorganized  as  it 
withdrew  and  at  dark  on  the  14th  was 
still  assembling  around  Chuch’on-ni, 
ten  miles  above  Chech’on.  Its  artillery 
was  intact,  but  it  had  lost  half  its  other 

;,r'  IMumeiison,  “Task  Force  Ctoinbe/.." 
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crew-served  weapons  and  could  mus¬ 
ter  only  the  equivalent  of  four  infantry 
battalions.  This  left  the  division  scarcely 
fit  to  establish  defenses  before 
Chech’on,  let  alone  send  a  regiment 
northeast  to  Malta-ri,  as  Almond  had 
directed,  to  help  tie  the  X  Corps  line  to 
the  extended  position  of  the  ROK  III 
Corps."1’ 

Left  with  a  twenty-mile  west  flank 
neither  tied  to  the  X  Corps  nor  solidly 
manned,  and  feeling  some  pressure  on 
this  flank  from  North  Korean  II  Coifs 
forces,  especially  at  Malta-ri,  General 
Yu  ordered  the  ROK  7th  and  9th  Divi¬ 
sions  at  the  left  and  center  of  the  ROK 
III  Corps  sector  to  withdraw  near  noon 
on  the  14th.  The  ROK  7th  moved  to¬ 
ward  positions  adjacent  to  General 
Ferenbaugh’s  31st  Infantry  below 
P’yongch’ang,  the  ROK  9th  toward  po¬ 
sitions  at  the  ROK  7th’s  right.27 

General  Ridgway  earlier  had  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  enemy  attacks  in  the  X 
Corps  sector  and  the  X  Corps  with¬ 
drawals  might  compel  some  adjustment 
of  the  ROK  III  Corps  position.  Pre¬ 
empting  to  a  degree  the  authority  he 
had  given  General  Almond  to  coordi¬ 
nate  ROK  III  Corps  movements  dur¬ 
ing  Operation  ROUNDUP,  Ridgway  on 
the  1 2th  permitted  General  Yu  to  halt 
the  ROK  III  Corps  advance  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  attack  against 
Almond’s  forces.  On  the  13th,  after  the 
X  Corps  had  pulled  back  some  fifteen 
miles,  he  authorized  Yu  to  withdraw 
his  three  divisions  into  defenses  along 

a>  Eighth  Army  G3  Jnl,  Entries  1947  ant!  2045.  14 
Feb  51:  ibid.,  Sum.  14  and  15  Feb  51,  Eighth  At  my 
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a  general  southwest-northeast  line  be¬ 
tween  P’yongch’ang  and  Kangnung  on 
the  coast.  But  he  intended  that  Yu  with¬ 
draw  only  as  a  result  of  enemy  pres¬ 
sure  and  then  only  in  a  well-fought  de¬ 
laying  action,  whereas  Yu’s  order  on 
the  14th  appeared  to  be  an  unneces¬ 
sary  surrender  of  east  shoulder  terri¬ 
tory.28 

To  prevent  future  ROK  withdrawals 
that  did  not  punish  and  delay  enemy 
forces,  Ridgway  directed  the  KMAG 
chief,  General  Farrell,  to  make  a  habit 
of  posting  himself  with  major  ROK 
units  when  they  were  withdrawing  and 
to  insure  personally  that  they  stayed  in 
contact.  In  response  to  the  latest  ROK 
III  Corps  move,  he  flashed  a  reminder 
to  Yu  on  the  15th  that  any  general  with¬ 
drawal  not  forced  by  enemy  pressure 
violated  standing  instructions.  Yu  re¬ 
ceived  the  admonition  in  time  to  hold 
the  bulk  of  the  ROK  9th  Division  gen¬ 
erally  in  its  original  position.  But  the 
ROK  7th  Division  and  30th  Regiment 
of  the  ROK  9th  had  completed  their 
withdrawals,  the  regiments  of  the  ROK 
7th  standing  along  Route  60  from  a 
point  six  miles  above  Yongwol  north  to 
P’yongch’ang,  the  30th  Regiment  ex¬ 
tending  the  line  to  the  northeast.  Since 
North  Korean  II  Corps  forces  from  the 
9th  and  27th  Divisions  were  then  ap¬ 
proaching  P’yongch’ang  from  the 
northwest,  Yu  attached  the  30th  Regi¬ 
ment  to  the  ROK  7th  Division  and  left 
the  force  where  it  was.29 

Rad.  GX-2- 1311  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Army  to  C/S 
ROKA.  12  Feb  51;  Eighth  Ai  my  G3  Jnl,  Sum,  1 3  and 
1 4  Feb  5 1 ;  Rad.  GX-2- 1 55 1  KGOO.CG  Eighth  Ai  my 
to  C/S  ROKA,  15  Feb  51 
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The  ostensible  aim  of"  the  North  Ko¬ 
reans  moving  on  P’yongch’ang  was  to 
drive  Yu’s  forces  out  of  the  town  and 
back  from  Route  60,  thereby  opening 
the  road  for  a  strike  south  against 
Yongwol.  From  late  afternoon  on  15 
February  through  early  morning  on 
the  18th,  the  9  th  and  27th  Divisions 
launched  repeated  company  and  battal¬ 
ion  assaults,  seized  P’yongch’ang  itself, 
and,  in  their  best  effort,  drove  down 
Route  60  within  eight  miles  of  Yongwol. 
On  the  16th,  after  it  was  clear  that  Yu 
would  not  be  able  to  return  the  ROK 
7th  Division  and  30th  Regiment  to  their 
former  positions  to  the  north,  General 
Ridgway  allowed  him  to  pull  the  re¬ 
maining  ROK  III  Corps  units  to  the 
P’yongch’ang-Kangnung  line  and  gave 
him  specific  instructions  to  stand  fast 
in  the  P’yongch’ang  area  and  hold  the 
North  Koreans  out  of  Yongwol.  Yu 
consequently  placed  a  second  regiment 
in  the  P’yongch’ang  area  as  he  brought 
the  rest  of  his  forces  south.  The  North 
Korean  units,  still  worn  from  previous 
operations,  could  not  sustain  their  drive 
against  the  strong  South  Korean  posi¬ 
tion,  lost  most  of  their  gains  to  ROK 
counterattacks,  and  finally  withdrew. 
By  evening  of  the  18th  Yu’s  line  units 
were  reporting  no  contact.30 

In  the  adjacent  X  Corps  sector  North 
Korean  V  Corps  forces  pushed  toward 
Chech’on  on  15  February,  hitting  hard 
at  the  22d  Regiment  in  the  right  half  of 
the  ROK  3d  Division’s  sector.  The  regi¬ 
ment  gave  way  some  on  the  east  but 
with  fire  support  from  7th  Division  ar¬ 
tillery  near  Chech’on  otherwise  stood 


10  Eighth  Auny  03  Jnl.  Sum.  15-18  Feb  51.  Rad. 
GX-2-1703  KC.OO  C'.O  Eighth  Aimv  to  CVS  ROKA 
anil  CG  X  Corps.  I(i  Feb  51 :  Eighth  Army  G3  Brief¬ 
ing  foi  CG,  19  FebSI,  llq.  FEC.  1 1  istoi  %  of  the  Noith 
Koican  Army.  31  | til  52. 
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its  ground.  With  no  serious  results,  a 
few  North  Koreans  reached  Chuch’on- 
ni  to  the  southeast  and  briefly  fired  on 
the  ROK  5th  Division,  which  was  still 
assembling  straggling  forces  and  fee¬ 
bly  attempting  to  establish  defenses  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  town.31 

Under  the  arrangements  made  on  12 
February  by  General  Almond  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Ridgway,  the  ROK  I  Corps  head¬ 
quarters  took  control  of  the  ROK  3d, 
5th,  and  8th  Divisions  at  1400  on  the 
15th.  Almond  directed  General  Kim, 
the  ROK  I  Corps  commander,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Wonju-P’yongch’ang  line,  a 
large  order  given  the  debilitated  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ROK  5th  and  8th  Divisions 
and  the  presence  of  North  Korean 
forces  below  that  line.  Because  of  the 
current  threat  to  Chech’on,  Kim’s  ini¬ 
tial  act  was  to  form  a  provisional  battal¬ 
ion  from  remnants  of  the  ROK  8th  Di¬ 
vision  as  corps  reserve,  which  he 
assembled  north  of  Chup’o-ri  behind  a 
two-mile  gap  between  the  two  forward 
divisions.  2 

Additional  V  Corps  forces  from  the 
6th,  7th,  and  12tli  Divisions  meanwhile 
massed  in  front  of  the  ROK  I  Corps 
and  early  on  the  16th  opened  strong 
assaults  against  both  forward  divisions. 
The  ROK  3d  Division,  after  the  22d 
Regiment  on  the  right  lost  some 
ground,  contained  the  attack  in  its 
sector;  but  the  ROK  5th  Division, 
having  been  able  to  organize  only  frag¬ 
ile  positions  at  Chuch’on-ni,  withdrew 
after  North  Koreans  penetrated  the 
36th  Regiment  on  the  division  left. 


*'  Eighth  Army  G3  Jnl.  Entries  1050.  1900.  and 
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KMAG  advisors  with  the  5th  Division 
and  ROK  I  Corps  headquarters  noti¬ 
fied  General  Almond  that  the  division’s 
units  were  not  being  hit  especially  hard 
but  were  being  outmaneuvered  and  in 
the  process  were  disintegrating.  Before 
the  North  Korean  attack  diminished  in 
the  evening,  the  division  had  fallen  back 
five  miles  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
KMAG  advisors,  was  no  longer  to  be 
counted  as  an  effective  force.  53 

To  ease  the  danger  to  Chech’on,  only 
five  miles  behind  the  ROK  5th  Division, 
Almond  directed  General  Ferenbaugh’s 
U.S.  7th  Division  to  move  the  31st  In¬ 
fantry  from  the  P’yongch’ang  area, 
where  the  ROK  7th  Division  was  hold¬ 
ing  its  own,  to  a  position  behind  the 
ROK  5th.  While  the  enemy  threat  re¬ 
mained  potentially  serious,  the  31st 
Regiment  in  its  new  position  and  the 
32d  Infantry  in  and  around  Chech’on 
itself  considerably  increased  Almond’s 
chances  of  holding  the  North  Koreans 
out  of  the  town  and  off  the  main  X 
Corps  supply  route.  Further  improv¬ 
ing  the  defense  of  Chech’on,  the  tail- 
end  battalion  of  the  17th  Infantry, 
which  had  been  moving  up  Route  29  to 
the  regimental  assembly  at  Wonju, 
halted  along  the  road  behind  the  ROK 
3d  Division.  In  addition,  General  Kim 
shaped  another  provisional  battalion 
from  ROK  8th  Division  remnants  and 
started  it  forward  to  assemble  with  the 
one  he  had  formed  the  day  before  be¬ 
low  the  gap  between  the  two  forward 
divisions.  That  gap  had  opened  to  three 
miles  when  the  ROK  5th  withdrew.3'1 
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An  even  wider  gap  of  about  seven 
miles  had  opened  between  the  right  of 
the  ROK  5th  Division  and  the  nearest 
ROK  III  Corps  position  to  the  north¬ 
east.  Although  General  Yu’s  left  flank 
forces  were  handling  the  North  Korean 
II  Corps  units  attempting  to  push  down 
Route  60  into  Yongwol,  the  gap  offered 
the  North  Koreans  opposite  the  ROK 
5th  Division  an  opportunity  to  sweep 
around  Yu’s  flank.  Yu,  his  leftmost 
forces  well  occupied  and  anyway 
obliged  by  General  Ridgway’s  orders  of 
the  16th  to  stand  fast  in  the 
P’yongch’ang  area,  could  do  nothing 
about  filling  the  gap;  neither  could  any 
of  the  weak  ROK  divisions  in  the  X 
Corps  sector.  Ridgway  on  1 7  February 
consequently  directed  Almond  to  push 
American  troops  northeast  to  clear  out 
the  North  Koreans  and  establish  firm 
contact  with  the  ROK  III  Corps. 3:> 

As  Ridgway  acted  to  cover  the  gap 
between  corps,  it  began  to  appear  that 
the  hard  assaults  on  the  ROK  3d  and 
5th  Divisions  on  the  16th  had  spent  the 
North  Korean  V  Corps.  Infiltration  and 
assaults  harassed  both  South  Korean  di¬ 
visions  on  the  17th  and  18th  but  failed 
to  yield  any  permanent  gain,  and  on 
the  18th  even  the  weak  ROK  5th  Divi¬ 
sion  was  able  to  make  one  short  ad¬ 
vance.  As  contact  diminished  on  the 
18th,  a  battalion  from  the  31st  Infan¬ 
try  patrolled  five  miles  ahead  of  ROK 
lines  before  encountering  a  North  Ko¬ 
rean  position.  The  North  Koreans  may 
have  backed  off  only  to  reorganize  for 
new  attacks;  but  in  light  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  meantime  along  the 
X  Corps'  west  shoulder,  their  move  was 
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more  likely  part  of  a  general  with¬ 
drawal.30 

Chip’yong-ni  and  Task  Force  Ciombez 

Though  General  Almond,  expecting 
a  strong  Chinese  strike  south  of  the 
Hoetigsong,  had  emphasized  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Wonju,  enemy  forces  made  no 
concerted  effort  to  seize  the  town  after 
failing  to  do  so  on  the  14th.  Local 
skirmishes  occurred  along  the  Wonju 
fronton  the  15th,  hut  on  the  !6th  con¬ 
tact  lightened  and  faded  out.3' 

To  the  northwest,  the  ROK  6th  Divi¬ 
sion  and  the  British  27th  Brigade 
also  encountered  diminishing  resis¬ 
tance  in  the  area  between  Wonju  and 
Chip’yong-ni.  On  the  15th  South  Ko¬ 
rean  patrols  went  out  from  positions 
the  division  had  reached  the  night  be¬ 
fore  and  reported  only  light  contact. 
On  the  16th  the  two  leading  regiments 
advanced  with  no  contact  within  one  to 
three  miles  of  their  assigned  fronts.  The 
British,  while  advancing  in  column  up 
Route  24  toward  Chip’yong-ni,  were 
held  up  by  an  enemy  battalion  on  the 
1 5th,  then  found  resistance  almost  non¬ 
existent  the  next  day.  Moving  with  in¬ 
tentional  slowness  nevertheless,  the  bri¬ 
gade  had  not  reached  Chuam-ni  by 
dark  on  the  16th.38 

The  XIII  Army  Group  commander 
clearly  had  chosen  not  to  push  south¬ 
west  in  strength  through  the  gap  but 
to  concentrate  on  eliminating  the 
Chip’yong-ni  position.  His  forces 
around  the  23d  Regimental  Combat 
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Team  reopened  their  attack  with  mor¬ 
tar  Fire  after  dark  on  the  14th.  Near 
midnight  both  mortars  and  artillery  be¬ 
gan  an  hour-long  barrage  on  the  regi¬ 
mental  command  post  and  other  instal¬ 
lations  inside  the  perimeter,  and  a  hard 
assault  off  Hill  397  to  the  south  struck 
Company  G.  Assaults  next  hit  Compa¬ 
nies  A  and  C  on  the  north,  then  Com¬ 
panies  I  and  K  on  the  east.  Sharp,  close 
fighting  in  the  1st  and  3d  Battalion  sec¬ 
tors  abated  around  0400  with  no  more 
than  the  temporary  loss  of  one  position 
by  Company  I  and  ceased  altogether 
about  daylight.  But  in  the  south,  where 
the  Chinese  had  decided  to  make  their 
main  effort,  persistant  pressure  slowly 
carried  enemy  troops  through  the  Com¬ 
pany  G  area.39 

Weak  counterattacks  by  artillerymen 
from  Battery  B,  503d  Field  Artillery 
Battalion,  whose  155-mm.  howitzers 
were  in  position  close  behind  Company 
G,  and  by  a  squad  drawn  from  Com¬ 
pany  F  on  line  to  the  east  failed  to  re¬ 
store  the  breaks  in  the  Company  G  line. 
Around  0300  the  company  surren¬ 
dered  the  rest  of  its  position  and  with¬ 
draw  to  a  rise  just  behind  the  503d’s 
howitzers.  The  artillerymen  followed 
suit,  as  did  tankers  and  antiaircraft 
gunners,  and  joined  a  continuing  ex¬ 
change  of  fire  with  Chinese  holding  the 
original  Company  G  position.  The  de¬ 
fensive  fire  discouraged  the  Chinese 
from  advancing  on  the  artillery  pieces, 
which  rested  in  a  hollow  between  the 
two  firing  lines. 


w  The  teiuamdci  of  this  section  is  based  on 
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Lt.  Col.  Janies  W.  Edwards,  the  2d 
Battalion  commander,  organized  a 
stronger  counterattack,  reinforcing 
Company  G  with  a  platoon  of  Com¬ 
pany  F,  the  total  of  his  own  reserve, 
and  a  platoon  of  Rangers  obtained  from 
regiment.  Attacking  around  0400,  the 
composite  force  regained  part  of  the 
lost  ground  but  then  was  driven  back 
and  heavy  casualties.  By  daylight  Com¬ 
pany  G  occupied  positions  on  a  low 
ridge  a  quartermile  behind  the  former 
Company  G  position,  as  did  members 
of  Battery  B,  503d  Field  Artillery  Bat¬ 
talion.  The  battery’s  guns  remained 
near  the  center  of  the  quarter-mile  no- 
man’s-land.  Immediately  west  of  Com¬ 
pany  G,  French  troops,  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  unsuccessfully  to  assist  the 
counterattack,  also  (Killed  back  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  French  battalion’s  left  flank. 

Colonel  Freeman,  who  remained  at 
Chip'yong-ni  and  in  command  until  fi¬ 
nally  evacuated  at  midmorning  on  the 
15th.  released  Company  B  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Ranger  company 
around  0800  for  a  stronger  effort.  This 
release  committed  all  available  troops 
save  the  company  of  engineers,  al¬ 
though  by  that  hour  action  elsewhere 
on  the  perimeter  had  ceased.  At  1000, 
behind  a  mortar  barrage  and  supported 
by  fire  from  tanks  and  antiaircraft 
weapons,  Company  B  tried  to  retake 
the  Company  G  position  alone  but  was 
kept  off  the  crest  by  fire  from  Chinese 
on  the  southern  slopes  where  the  pre¬ 
liminary  and  supporting  fires  had 
chased  them. 

Air  strikes  requested  by  Colonel  Ed¬ 
wards  during  the  morning  began  some¬ 
what  tardily  at  noon.  Edwards  mean¬ 
while  ordered  tanks  accompanied  by 
Rangers  south  on  Route  24A  beyond 
the  attack  objective  so  the  tank  gunners 


could  fire  east  onto  the  southern  slopes. 
After  mines  previously  placed  on  the 
road  were  removed  and  several  Chinese 
armed  with  rocket  launchers  killed  or 
driven  off,  Edwards’  tanks  reached  a 
point  on  the  road  from  where  they 
could  hit  the  Chinese.  About  1630,  as 
the  tank  fire  in  combination  with  artil¬ 
lery  fire  and  air  strikes  began  to  break 
up  the  Chinese  position,  Company  B 
regained  the  rest  of  the  objective.  Al¬ 
most  at  the  same  time,  the  head  of  a 
tank  column  came  into  view  on  Route 
24A  to  the  south.  After  a  moment  of 
surprise,  Edwards’  men  realized  the 
tanks  were  part  of  the  5th  Cavalry  re¬ 
lief  force  which  had  started  toward 
Chip’yong-ni  the  day  before. 

Colonel  Crombez  had  renewed  his 
advance  up  Route  24A  at  0700  on  the 
1 5th,  about  an  hour  after  his  engineers 
completed  the  bypass  around  the  de¬ 
stroyed  bridge  at  Hup’o-ri.  'Flic  1st 
Battalion,  5th  Cavalry,  and  two  platoons 
of  tanks  in  the  lead  first  encountered 
resistance  about  two  miles  below 
Koksu-ri  where  Chinese  had  dug  in  on 
Hill  152  bordering  Route  24 A  on  the 
east.  Crombez  deployed  the  1st  Battal¬ 
ion  against  152  and  sent  the  2d  Battal¬ 
ion  up  Hill  143  edging  the  road  on  the 
west  just  opposite.  Hill  143  fell  easily, 
but  the  1st  Battalion  cleared  the  152 
mass  only  in  midafternoon. 

Suspecting  that  the  remainder  of  the 
road  north  would  be  just  as  stoutly 
defended,  Crombez  doubted  an  infan¬ 
try  attack  could  carry  to  Chip’yong-ni 
by  dark  but  believed  an  armored  task 
force  could.  For  ihe  armored  thrust  he 
assembled  twenty-three  tanks,  which  in¬ 
cluded  all  of  Company  D.  6th  Tank 
Battalion,  and  a  platoon  of  Com  pan) 
A,  70th  Tank  Battalion.  Needing  infan¬ 
try  protection  for  the  armor  but  hav- 
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ing  no  armored  personnel  carriers,  he 
instructed  the  hundred  sixty  members 
of  Company  L,  5th  Cavalry,  to  ride  the 
tanks.  As  agreed  between  the  Company 
L  commander  and  the  commander  of 
the  tanks,  the  infantrymen  were  to  dis¬ 
mount  and  deploy  to  protect  the  tanks 
during  any  halt  and  were  to  remount 
on  signal  from  the  tankers  when  the 
column  was  ready  to  proceed.  Four 
members  of  the  engineer  company 
with  Crombez  also  were  to  ride  a  tank 
near  the  head  of  the  column  to  lift  any 
mines  on  the  road. 

At  midafternoon,  as  Crombez  com¬ 
pleted  preparations  for  the  armored 
thrust,  not  all  the  supply  trucks  and 
ambulances  scheduled  to  follow  the  5th 
Cavalry  into  Chip’yong-ni  had  reached 
the  regiment’s  location.  Doubting  any¬ 
way  that  wheeled  vehicles  could  safely 
accompany  the  tank  column,  Crombez 
decided  to  call  the  supply  train  forward 
after  he  had  opened  the  road.  The  new 
23d  Regimental  Combat  Team  com¬ 
mander,  Colonel  Chiles,  whom 
Crombez  contacted  by  radio  before 
leading  the  task  force  forward,  did  not 
object.  Since  the  23d  at  the  time  was 
having  trouble  reestablishing  the  Com¬ 
pany  G  positions  on  the  south,  Chiles 
wanted  Crombez  to  come,  “trains  or  no 
trains.” 

Ahead  of  Task  Force  Crombez’  de¬ 
parture  from  behind  the  1st  and  2d 
Battalions  at  1545,  artillery  fire  and  air 
strikes  pounded  the  hills  bordering 
Koksu-ri.  Lest  the  infantry  aboard  the 
tanks  be  hit,  Crombez  sacrificed  any 
further  supporting  artillery  fire  on  the 
high  ground  edging  Route  24A. 

Despite  the  heavy  preliminary  fire,  a 
strong  Chinese  force  remained  on  the 
Koksu-ri  heights  and  twice  forced 
Crombez'  column  to  halt,  once  as  the 
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lead  tank  approached  the  town,  again 
just  after  the  task  force  passed  through. 
No  tanks  were  lost  in  heavy  exchanges 
of  fire  during  the  halts,  but  Crombez 
lost  about  ninety  of  his  infantrymen 
who,  according  to  plan,  dismounted  at 
each  stop.  Some  were  hit  in  the  fire- 
fight;  the  bulk  simply  were  stranded 
when  Crombez,  believing  the  success 
of  his  task  force  depended  on  keeping 
the  tanks  moving,  ordered  his  column 
forward  and  the  tankers  responded 
without  allowing  time  for  till  members 
of  Company  L  to  remount.  The  able- 
bodied  cavalrymen  left  behind  returned 
south  to  the  regimental  line,  most  of 
them  moving  through  the  ground  west 
ol  Route  24A  where  resistance  had 
been  lightest.  Men  i>’  a  S'/a-ton  truck, 
dispatched  by  the  ■  Battalion  com¬ 
mander  on  his  own  volition  to  trail  the 
task  force  (Colonel  Crombez  had  made 
no  provision  for  evacuating  casualties), 
picked  up  some  of  the  wounded.  Oth¬ 
ers  were  recovered  later  by  tankers  of 
Company  A,  70th  Tank  Battalion,  not 
taking  part  in  the  thrust  toward 
Chip’yong-ni. 

Proceeding  above  Koksu-ri  with 
fewer  than  seventy  infantrymen 
aboard,  Crombez’  column  received  al¬ 
most  constant  but  lighter  fire  as  far  as  a 
cut  through  the  western  slopes  of  Hill 
397  a  mile  below  Chip’yong-ni.  To  that 
point  no  tank  had  been  damaged,  but 
more  infantrymen  were  lost,  some  shot 
off  the  tanks,  a  few  pushed  off  as  tank 
gunners  swung  turrets  and  tubes  to  re¬ 
turn  fire,  others  stranded  as  before  af¬ 
ter  brief  halts. 

Heavy  small  arms  and  mortar  fire 
struck  the  column  as  it  reached  the  road 
cut;  as  the  tanks  started  through,  Chi¬ 
nese  atop  the  sleep  embankments  on 
either  side  fired  rocket  launchers  and 
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threw  down  satchel  charges.  A  rocket 
that  struck  the  turret  of  the  lead  tank 
wounded  the  gunner  and  loader,  and 
the  road  wheels  of  the  second  tank  were 
damaged,  but  both  got  through.  The 
third  tank  was  not  touched,  but  the 
fourth,  carrying  Capt  Johnnie  M. 
Hiers,  commanding  Company  D  of  the 
6th  Tank  Battalion,  took  a  turret  hit 
from  a  rocket,  apparently  a  3.5-inch 
round,  that  penetrated  and  exploded 
ammunition  in  the  racks.  The  men  in 
the  fighting  compartment,  including 
Captain  Hiers,  were  killed,  and  the  tank 
caught  fire.  The  driver,  though  severely 
burned,  raced  the  tank  through  the  cut 
and  off  the  road  so  as  not  to  block  the 
remainder  of  the  column. 

As  each  of  the  following  tanks 
rammed  into  the  cut,  crews  of  tanks 
still  to  enter  and  of  those  already 
through  delivered  heavy  cannon  fine 
on  the  embankments.  They  dampened 
enemy  fire  enough  to  permit  all  re¬ 
maining  tanks  to  pass  safely.  The  Chi¬ 
nese.  however,  further  thinned  the 
infantry  riding  the  tanks,  and  the  Vh- 
ton  truck  at  the  tail  of  the  column,  its 
driver  wounded  and  one  of  its  tires 
flat,  rolled  to  a  stop  in  the  cut.  Most  of 
the  wounded  who  had  been  riding  the 
truck  hobbled  through  the  cut  and  got 
aboard  one  of  the  last  tanks. 

The  leading  forces  of  Task  Force 
Crombez  and  the  23d  Regimental  Com¬ 
bat  Team  tankers  earlier  sent  south  on 
Route  24  A  by  Colonel  Edwards  sighted 
each  other  as  the  task  force  reached 
the  north  side  of  the  cut.  In  the  mutual 
moment  of  surprise  before  recogni¬ 
tion — a  result  of  not  being  in  radio  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other — the  commander 
of  Cronibe/'  <ernnd  tank  began  calling 
out  an  order  to  fine  on  the  armor  up 
the  road.  The  Chinese  on  the  upper 


slopes  of  Hill  397  to  the  east,  already 
loosened  from  their  position  by 
Edwards’  counterattack  and  demoral¬ 
ized  by  the  appearance  of  Crombez’ 
column,  meanwhile  began  to  run.  Ed¬ 
wards  had  never  seen  “a  sight  like 
that  and  never  expect  to  see  another 
like  it.  There  were  more  targets  than 
we  had  weapons.” 

After  helping  Edwards  clean  the  Chi¬ 
nese  from  the  slopes  east  of  the  road 
with  high  explosive  lire  from  the  90- 
mm.  guns,  Crombez  led  his  column  in¬ 
side  the  23d  Regimental  Combat  Team 
perimeter  about  1715.  In  covering  the 
six  miles  from  below  Koksu-ri  into 
Chip’yong-ni  the  task  force  had  had 
three  tanks  and  the  2'/.>-ton  truck 
damaged.  Casualties  among  the  ar¬ 
mored  troops  were  three  killed  and 
four  wounded.  Still  with  Crombez.  were 
all  four  engineers  but  just  twenty-three 
members  of  Company  L,  many  of  them 
wounded.  Altogether,  the  rifle  com¬ 
pany  lost  twelve  killed,  forty  wounded, 
and  nineteen  missing — almost  half 
its  strength. 

Because  so  little  daylight  remained, 
Crombez  elected  to  remain  in 
Chip’yong-ni  overnight.  He  also  consid¬ 
ered  it  advisable  to  hold  the  supply 
trucks  and  ambulances  below  Koksu-ri 
until  after  he  made  the  return  trip  and 
rechecked  the  road.  Air  observers 
meanwhile  reported  the  Chinese  to  be 
moving  away  from  Chip’yong-ni  not 
only  from  the  slopes  of  Hill  397  in  the 
south  but  from  all  around  the  perim¬ 
eter.  Colonel  Chiles  nevertheless  anti¬ 
cipated  an  attack  during  the  night. 
Against  this  possibility,  Crombez  placed 
some  of  his  tanks  on  the  perimeter, 
most  of  them  on  the  north  and  north¬ 
west  to  help  cover  the  valley  approaches 
to  Chip’yong-ni. 


DEFENDING  THE  WONJU  LINE 

Small  arms  and  mortar  ammunition 
meanwhile  had  become  scarce  com¬ 
modities  at  the  perimeter.  The  two 
dozen  airdrops  on  the  1 4th  and  thirty 
air  deliveries  during  the  morning  of  the 
15th  contained  mostly  artillery  rounds. 
In  Colonel  Edwards’  battalion,  which 
had  had  the  hardest  fight,  men 
searched  trailers  and  truck  glove  com¬ 
partments  to  get  two  clips  to  each  rifle¬ 
man.  None  of  Edwards’  rifle  compa¬ 
nies  had  more  than  six  rounds  of 
60-mm.  mortar  ammunition,  and  only 
thirty  rounds  remained  for  the  81 -mm. 
mortars.  Emergency  nighttime  airdrops 
on  zones  outlined  by  truck  headlights 
finally  replenished  the  smaller  ammu¬ 
nition  types  between  2130  and  mid¬ 
night.  The  light  guiding  the  cargo 
planes  attracted  some  enemy  small  arms 
and  mortar  fire,  which  made  retriev¬ 
ing  the  ammunition  packages  hazard¬ 
ous.  This  fire  proved  to  he  the  extent 
of  further  Chinese  action.  As  reported 
earlier  by  air  observers,  the  Chinese 
were  hurriedly  leaving  Ghip’yong-ni. 
Verification  came  from  patrols  moving 
outside  the  perimeter  after  daylight  on 
the  16th. 

Casualties  inflicted  on  the  Chinese  by 
the  23d  Regimental  Combat  Team, 
counted  and  estimated,  totaled  4,946. 
Colonel  Crombez  judged  that  his  task 
force  inflicted  over  500  more.  The  pe¬ 
rimeter  troops  also  captured  79  Chi¬ 
nese  who  at  interrogation  identified  five 
divisions  from  the  39th,  40lh,  and  42d 
Amies  as  having  taken  part  in  the  at¬ 
tacks.  The  attack  force  itself,  however, 
appeared  to  have  been  no  more  than 
six  regiments,  one  each  from  the  115th, 
II6lh,  1 19tli,  and  120th  Divisions  and 
two  fioin  the  126th  Division.  These  six 
had  not  attacked  in  concert,  nor  had 
any  of  them  thrown  a  full  strength  as- 
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sault  against  the  perimeter.  Almost  all 
attacks  had  been  made  by  company-size 
forces,  some  followed  by  a  succession 
of  attacks  of  the  same  size  in  the  same 
or  nearby  places.  This  kind  of  succes¬ 
sive  small  unit  assault  had  permitted 
the  Chinese  to  invest  the  Company 
G  position  on  the  southern  arc  of 
the  perimeter. 

'file  remaining  regiment  of  the  1 26th 
Division  had  opposed  Colonel  Crombez’ 
forces  at  Koksu-ri  and  along  the  road 
north.  The  1st  and  2d  Battalions  of  the 
5th  Cavalry,  after  a  quiet  night  on  Hills 
143  and  152  below  Koksu-ri,  advanced 
close  to  the  lower  edge  of  town  during 
a  snowstorm  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  picking  up  Chinese  stragglers  who 
identified  their  regiment  and  reported 
that  it  had  withdrawn  hastily  during 
the  night.  Colonel  Crombez  confirmed 
the  enemy  withdrawal  during  his 
return  trip,  which  he  delayed  until  the 
snowstorm  lifted  around  noon.  He 
found  the  borders  of  Route  24A 
from  Chip’yong-ni  to  Koksu-ri  free 
of  Chinese. 

After  returning  to  Koksu-ri  with 
Crombez,  Capt.  John  C.  Barrett,  com¬ 
manding  Company  L,  went  back  north 
over  the  road  by  jeep  in  search  of  any 
wounded  members  of  his  company  who 
might  still  be  lying  along  the  route.  He 
located  four  between  Koksu-ri  and  the 
road  cut  below  Chip’yong-ni.  Behind 
Barrett,  Capt.  Keith  M.  Stewart,  assist¬ 
ant  S-3  of  the  5th  Cavalry,  led  the  sup¬ 
ply  trucks  and  ambulances  forward. 
Moving  with  thirteen  tanks,  a  platoon 
of  infantry,  and  a  wrecker  in  his 
column,  Stewart  caught  up  with  Bar¬ 
rett  at  the  road  cut  in  midafternoon 
and  took  aboard  the  casualties  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  recovered.  Stewart  found  an¬ 
other  wounded  man  from  Company  L 
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beyond  the  cut.  The  wrecker  mean¬ 
while  towed  in  the  truck  and  tank  that 
had  been  damaged  at  the  cut. 

Colonel  Chiles,  having  been  fairly  re¬ 
supplied  with  ammunition  by  airdrop, 
was  not  so  anxious  for  the  arrival  of 
Stewart’s  supply  trucks  as  he  was  for 
the  ambulances.  Casualties  in  the  23d 
Regimental  Combat  Team  now  totaled 
52  killed,  250  wounded,  and  42  missing. 
Chiles  had  been  able  to  evacuate  only  a 
few  of  the  wounded  by  helicopter  after 
daybreak  on  the  16th  before  fog  and 
snow  grounded  the  aircraft.  He  was 
now  able  to  load  all  remaining  wounded 
on  a  few  emptied  supply  trucks  as  well 
as  the  ambulances,  and  Stewart  deliv¬ 
ered  them  to  the  5th  Cavalry  clearing 
station  at  Koksu-ri  before  dark. 


A  Turning  Point 

As  the  battle  of  Chip’yong-ni  cli¬ 
maxed,  General  Ridgway  fell  that  the 


Eighth  Army  had  reached  a  turning 
point,  that  it  had  substantially  regained 
the  confidence  lost  during  the  distress¬ 
ing  withdrawals  of  December  and  early 
January.  In  his  judgment,  the  success¬ 
ful  defense  of  Chip’yong-ni  by  an  iso¬ 
lated  combat  team  without  grievous 
losses  against  a  force  far  superior  in 
strength  symbolized  the  revitalization. 
Task  Force  Crombez,  in  its  relief  role, 
epitomized  the  offensive  spirit.  Al¬ 
though  being  forced  to  place  infantry 
aboard  the  tanks  had  proved  costly, 
Ridgway  judged  Colonel  Crombez’  de¬ 
cision  to  advance  with  armor  when  his 
infantry  moved  too  slowly  to  be  one 
of  the  best  local  decisions  of  the  war. 
With  renewed  spirit,  as  evidenced  at 
Chip’yong-ni,  Ridgway  considered  his 
forces  quite  capable  of  further  offen¬ 
sive  operations,  which  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  design.10 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


The  KILLER  Operation 


The  Concept 

Even  before  the  Chip’yong-ni  engage¬ 
ment  came  to  a  close.  General  Ridg¬ 
way  had  instigated  planning  for  an 
attack  to  clear  the  Chinese  from  the 
Chip’yong-ni  area  and  the  mountains 
to  the  southeast  as  far  as  the  Som  River. 
He  assigned  the  task  to  the  IX  Corps 
on  15  February.  On  the  17th.  after  the 
Chip’yong-ni  battle  had  abated,  he 
shifted  the  IX  Corps-X  Corps  bound¬ 
ary  eastward  almost  to  the  Som,  a  move 
which  returned  the  ROK  Gill  Division 
and  the  British  27th  Brigade  to  IX 
Corps  control  and.  for  the  time  being, 
also  placed  the  23d  Regimental  Com¬ 
bat  Team  under  General  Moore's  juris¬ 
diction.1 

General  Moore  scheduled  a  relatively 
short  advance  for  IS  February  in  which 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  British  27th 
Brigade,  and  ROK  Glh  Division  were 
to  sei/.e  high  ground  overlooking  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  YVonju-Seoul  rail  line  from 
the  town  of  Hajin,  three  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Chip’yong-ni,  southeastward  to 
the  Som.  This  line  of  heights  offered  a 
strong  defensive  position  from  which 
to  block  enemy  attempts  to  drive  into 
the  Han  River  valley." 

1  I'.ii'hih  Ai  im.  .SS  Kpi.  Olllcc  <>l  ilic  CO.  t  el)  51 
lint  15:  Rail.  OX-2-1 171  KCOO.CC  Ki«hili  Anm  i« 
CO  IX  Cm  lit  ;iiicl  CO  X  Corix  111  l-Vti  51 

IX  Coips  Count  R|>i.  N:ir.  Fell  51 :  IX  Coi|>-  Oj»n 
()  12.  17  Frl> 5 1 .  Fjghili  Anm  (til  |nl.  Finn  0805.  IS 
I VI)  5i. 


The  attack  was  widened  to  the  west 
early  on  the  18th  after  resistance  in 
Moore’s  zone  west  of  the  Han,  now  re¬ 
duced  to  include  only  the  enemy 
bridgehead  area  below  the  river, 
seemed  to  have  disappeared.  Forces  of 
the  5th  Regimental  Combat  'Team.  24th 
Division,  made  this  discovery  when  they 
investigated  heights  inside  the  lower 
edge  of  the  bridgehead  near  midnight 
on  the  17th.  'Flic  investigation  revealed 
that  the  Chinese  had  abandoned  the 
heights  and  in  doing  so  had  left  behind 
six  hundred  dead  as  well  as  weapons 
and  equipment,  which  indicated  a  hur¬ 
ried  withdrawal.  When  Moore  notified 
Ridgway  of  this  development,  Ridgway 
instructed  him  to  seize  a  line  running 
from  the  corps  left  boundary  eastward 
through  Yangp’yong  to  Hajin.  This  tac¬ 
tic  would  clear  the  bridgehead  and  help 
block  an  enemy  entry  into  the  valley  of 
the  Han.-* 

Assigning  the  24th  Division  to  attack 
through  the  bridgehead  area,  Moore 
opened  a  f  ull  corps  attack  early  on  the 
18th.  The  I  Corps  assisted  by  sending 
the  25th  Division  through  the  western 
third  of  the  bridgehead  area.  Meeting 
some  light,  scattered  resistance  but  in 
the  main  uncovering  more  indications 
of  a  hasty  enemy  withdrawal,  all  IX 
Corps  units  were  on  or  very  near  their 
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objectives  by  1800.  The  24th  Division 
reached  the  heights  overlooking  the 
Han  at  its  bend  at  Yangp’yong.  The  1st 
Cavalry  Division  occupied  the  Hajin- 
Chip’yong-ni  area.  In  the  process,  the 
5th  Cavalry  relieved  the  23d  Regimen¬ 
tal  Combat  Team,  which  then  moved 
south  into  an  assembly  three  miles  east 
of  Yoju.  Slightly  above  Cluiam-ni,  the 
British  27th  Brigade  deployed  athwart 
Route  24  (where  it  would  be  reinforced 
on  the  19th  by  the  Canadian  battalion, 
the  2d  of  the  Princess  Patricia’s  Cana¬ 
dian  Light  Infantry,  which  had  just 
completed  its  training  at  Miryang).  The 
ROK  6th  Division  filled  in  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  IX  Corps  front  between  the 
British  and  the  X  Corps  positions 
northwest  of  Wonju.'1 

Evidence  available  by  evening  of  18 
February,  not  only  from  the  results  of 
the  IX  Corps  advance  but  also  from 
the  lull  and  lack  of  contact  in  the  X  and 
ROK  III  Corps  /.ones,  made  clear  that 
the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  were 
retiring  from  the  salient  they  had  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  central  region.  The  with¬ 
drawal  fit  the  pattern  of  enemy  opera¬ 
tions  observed  before,  especially 
Chinese  operations,  in  which  assault 
forces  were  obliged  to  pause  for  refit¬ 
ting  after  a  week  or  so  of  battle/’ 

During  the  evening  of  the  1 8th  Riclg- 
way  planned  an  advance  designed  to 
deny  the  enemy  any  respite  in  which  to 
prepare  new  attacks  and,  in  particular, 
designed  to  destroy  those  enemy  forces 
moving  north  out  of  the  Chech’on 
salient.  He  intended  that  two  principal 
thrusts  by  American  forces,  up  Route 
29  from  Wonju  beyond  Hoengsong  and 

1  Eighth  Aimv  G3  Jill.  Kin  lies  081)5  and  23-10.  and 
Sum.  18  Fcl)  51,  Eighth  Aimv  (amid  Kpi,  Nat,  Feb 
51:  IN  Corps  (amid  Upl.  Nar.  Feb  51. 
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up  Route  60  from  Yongwol  beyond 
P’yongch’ang,  would  block  the  main 
paths  of  enemy  withdrawal.  (Map  25) 
Other  forces  were  to  move  through  and 
clear  the  adjacent  ground.  Given  the 
particulat  purpose  of  the  attack,  he 
called  it  Operation  KILLER.*’ 

Intelligence  Problems 

Ironically,  as  Riclgway  developed  the 
concept  of  Operation  KILLER  with 
confidence  in  the  spirit  of  his  line  units, 
he  found  reason  still  to  question  the 
attitude  of  principal  members  of  his 
own  staff.  On  18  February  he  received 
the  staff  recommendations  he  had 
asked  for  in  late  January  on  the  terrain 
lines  the  Eighth  Army  should  attempt 
to  occupy  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  months.  In  sum.  the  staff  proposed 
that  the  Eighth  Army  abandon  offen¬ 
sive  operations,  defend  in  place  until 
spring,  then  voluntarily  withdraw  to  the 
old  Pusan  Perimeter.  Astonished  that 
his  staff  would  recommend  the  volun¬ 
tary  and  complete  surrender  of  the 
initiative.  Ridgwav  disapproved  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  immediately  and  in¬ 
formed  his  staff  once  again  that 
they  would  think  primarily  in  terms 
of  attack.' 

Meanwhile,  his  largest  concern  as  he 
moved  to  capitali/.c  on  the  enemy’s 
withdrawal  was  his  want  of  definite 
knowledge  about  his  adversaries,  espe¬ 
cially  about  cncmv  reserves.  His  best 
/  / 

information  was  an  estimate  of  enemy 
forces  at  the  front  prepared  b\  his  intcl- 

*’  Kitlguav .  The  Km  ran  ll'ni.  |>.  108:  Eighth  Army  SS 
R|it.  ()l  lire  (>r i  lie  CG.  Fcl)  5 1 . 1  nil  18:  Rad.GX-2-2002 
KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Aimv  to  (XS  ROKA  ft  ,il..  It) 
Fell  5 1 . 
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ligence  staff  on  16  February.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  estimate,  five  Chinese  ar¬ 
mies  and  three  North  Korean  corps 
were  on  the  line,  and  three  Chinese  ar¬ 
mies  and  a  North  Korean  corps  were 
immediately  behind  them.  In  the  area 
along  the  Han  from  Seoul  eastward  to 
Yangp’yong  the  intelligence  staff  had 
identified  the  North  Korean  /  Corps  and 
the  Chinese  50  th  and  38  th  Amies.  The 
staff  also  determined  that  the  I  Corps 
was  now  composed  of  the  8th,  1 7th,  and 
47th  Divisions  and  that  the  17tli  Division 
was  now  a  mechanized  unit  with  per¬ 
haps  twenty  tanks.  With  some  uncer¬ 
tainly,  the  staff  placed  the  Chinese 
42d,  40th.  and  66th  Annies  on  line 
between  Yangp’yong  and  Hoengsong 
and,  with  even  less  sureness  about  both 
identification  and  location,  showed  the 
37th,  39th,  and  43d  Armies  behind  these 
units.  The  staff  estimated  that  the  North 
Korean  V  and  II  Corps  held  the  region 
between  Hoengsong  and  P’yongch’ang 
with  the  North  Korean  III  Corps  con¬ 
centrated  in  rear  of  them  and  identi¬ 
fied  the  North  Korean  69th  Brigade, 
now  controlled  by  the  II  Corps,  in  the 
Kang-nung  area  on  the  cast  coast.8 

Ridgway’s  intelligence  sources  had 
not  yet  picked  up  recent  organizational 
changes  in  the  North  Korean  II  and 
V  Corps  made  as  a  result  of  the  high 
casualties  incurred  over  the  past  sever¬ 
al  weeks.  In  the  II  Corps,  the  31st  Divi¬ 
sion  was  inactivated  and  its  troops  dis¬ 
tributed  among  three  other  divisions, 
the  2d,  9th,  and  27th.  (The  reduced  10th 
Division,  behind  Eighth  Army  lines  in 
the  P’ohang-dong-Anclong— Yongdok 
area,  also  was  still  carried  on  II  Corps 
roles.)  In  the  V  Corps,  the  38th  and  43d 
Divisions  were  inactivated  and  their 

*  Eighth  Army  G2  Estimate.  I  (3  Feb  51. 


troops  transferred  to  the  remaining 6th, 
7th,  and  12th  Divisions.  This  kind  of  up- 
to-date  information  was  an  example  of 
what  Ridgway  had  been  urging  and 
continued  to  urge  his  intelligence 
sources  to  produce.  Beyond  the  general 
location  of  the  enemy  mass  at  the  front, 
he  wanted  to  know  its  composition  and 
strength;  the  identification,  specific 
location,  and  status  of  supply  and  mo¬ 
rale  of  all  enemy  units;  and  the  trend 
of  their  movements.  In  making  these 
items  the  essential  elements  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  intelligence  campaign  on  18 
February,  he  emphasized  the  influence 
such  information  could  have  on  plans 
for  future  operations  and  insisted  on 
its  timely  dissemination,  even  in  frag¬ 
mentary  form.9 

Of  particular  relevance  to  Operation 
KILLER,  scheduled  to  begin  at  1000  on 
21  February,  was  Ridgway’s  very  lim¬ 
ited  knowledge  about  enemy  reserves 
except  for  a  rear  area  buildup  that  was 
under  way.  His  intelligence  officers  had 
reported  that  seven  new  Chinese  ar¬ 
mies  had  entered  Korea,  four  assem¬ 
bling  in  the  P'yongyang-Sinanju  area, 
the  remainder  joining  the  three  armies 
of  the  IX  Amy  Group  in  the  Hungnam- 
Wonsan  region.  But  they  could  not  tell 
Ridgway  definitely  whether  any  of  these 
reserves  were  moving  south.  Nor  was 
there  any  helpful  response  from  To¬ 
kyo  when  Ridgway  asked  UNC  head¬ 
quarters  for  accurate  intelligence  on  the 
movement  of  fresh  enemy  forces  to  the 
front.  As  of  20  February  none  of  his 
attempts  to  obtain  precise  information 
about  the  ten  Chinese  armies  now  re- 

’’ GI1Q.  EEC,  Order  of  Battle  Inf  carnation.  North 
Korean  Army.  If.  Sepal;  Rad.  GX-2-1812  KCG.CG 
Eighth  Army  to  OG  Eighth  Army  (Eotwaid),  CG  t 
f'oip';.  CG  IX  Corns.  CG  X  Goips,  CG  1st  Marine 
Div,  and  Chief  KM  AG.  18  Feb  af. 
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ported  to  be  in  North  Korea  had  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Thus,  while  he  proceeded  to 
open  Operation  KILLER,  he  was  forced 
to  do  so  without  a  full  picture  of  the 
possible  opposition  and  with  the  real¬ 
ization  that  the  entry  of  enemy  reserves 
in  the  battle  might  compel  him  to  can¬ 
cel  his  attack.10 

Adopting  the  prudent  course,  Ridg- 
way  credited  enemy  reserves  with  the 
capability  of  appearing  at  the  front 
within  any  24-hour  period.  In  so  ad¬ 
vising  his  corps  commanders  and  the 
South  Korean  chief  of  staff  on  20 
February,  he  frankly  admitted  that  he 
did  not  know  when  or  whether  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  enemy  forward  units 
would  occur.  This  uncertainty  was  all 
the  more  reason,  he  told  them,  for  tak¬ 
ing  proper  precautions  while  advanc¬ 
ing  in  Operation  KILLER.  They  must 
maintain  major  units  intact,  make  prop¬ 
er  use  of  terrain,  and  carefully  coordi¬ 
nate  movements  within  and  between 
corps.  With  the  recent  experience 
above  Hoengsong  in  mind,  he  warned 
them  against  being  “sucked  in  and  de¬ 
stroyed  piecemeal,  whether  by  ruse,  or 
the  temptation  to  your  own  aggressive¬ 
ness  to  pursue  beyond  your  capability 
of  providing  powerful  support,  or 
of  timely  disengagement  and  local 
withdrawal."11 

Ridgway’s  wariness  over  possible  en¬ 
emy  moves  increased  on  20  February 
when  General  MacArthur.  after  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  Killer  plan,  came  to  Korea. 
MacArthur  characteristically  appeared 
on  the  scene  at  or  near  the  beginning  of 

10  Eighth  At  my  G2  Estimate.  1 6  Eeb  5 1 .  Rad.  G-2- 
1760  KCG,  CG  Eighth  Army  to  GIN’GEE.  Petsonal 
for  Gen  Mickey,  17  Eeb  51;  Eyes  Only  Memo,  Ridgway 
lot  All  Corps  Commamiets  and  C/S  ROKA,  20  Feb 
51. 

"  Eyes  Oniy  Memo.  Kidgvvay  lot  All  Corps  Com- 
inandcis  and  C/S  ROKA,  20  Feb  51. 


an  operation.1"  Ridgway  met  him  at  the 
X  Corps  forward  command  post  in 
Wonju,  where  he  gave  MacArthur 
fuller  details.  At  a  following  press  con¬ 
ference,  which  customarily  ended  each 
of  MacArthur’s  visits  to  Korea,  Ridgway 
was  disturbed  to  hear  MacArthur  an¬ 
nounce  that  he  had  “just  ordered  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  offensive.”  MacArthur, 
of  course,  had  had  no  part  in  conceiv¬ 
ing  or  ordering  the  operation.  More  to 
the  point,  the  incident  drew  Ridgway’s 
attention  to  the  possibility  that  the  pre¬ 
dictable  pattern  of  MacArthur’s  visits 
to  Korea  and  the  open  ceremony  al¬ 
ways  attending  the  excursions  would 
alert  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans 
to  future  operations.  Here  was  enough 
danger,  Ridgway  decided,  to  risk  reper¬ 
cussions  and  try  to  discourage  MacAr¬ 
thur  from  appearing  in  the  future  to 
sound  the  starting  signal.10 

The  Plans 

When  the  code  name  Ridgway  had 
chosen  for  the  coming  attack  was  heard 
in  Washington,  he  received  a  courte¬ 
ous  but  immediate  protest  from  the 
Army  chief  of  staff.  The  word  killer, 
General  Collins  indicated,  was  difficult 
to  deal  with  in  public  relations.  Ridgway 
nevertheless  kept  the  name,  which  fully 


12  Genet al  Math  W.  Claik.  duel  of  Army  Field 
Foices.  also  was  in  Kot ea  at  tins  time.  I Ic  was  aftet  a 
firsthand  view  that  would  help  lum  impiovc  the  ti. lin¬ 
ing  of  tcertuls.  I  Ic  talked  with  roniniaudeis.it  all  levels, 
and  they  emphasized  the  Chinese  and  North  Kot  can 
picfeteiKc  to  attack  at  night  and  in  heavy  weather. 
Clark  thus  saw  a  need  to  innea.se  (i anting  (or  night¬ 
time  operations,  and  lie  did  so  immediately  aftei  te- 
turning  to  the  United  States.  See  Mat  k  W.  Clark  Fiom 
the  Danube  to  ihc  Ytilti  (New  Votk-  Ilatpei.  1954),  pp. 
25-28. 

1 '  Eighth  A i my.  SS  Rpt.  Office  of  the  CG.  Feb  5 1 . 
incl  20;  Ridgway.  The  Km  cun  Wm.  pp.  108-00. 
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described  his  main  objective. 11  He  in¬ 
structed  the  IX  and  X  Corps  to  destroy 
enemy  forces  located  east  of  the  Han 
and  south  of  a  line,  designated  Arizona, 
running  from  Yangp’yong  eastward 
across  Route  29  three  miles  above 
Hoengsong  and  across  Route  60  six 
miles  above  P’yongch’ang.  The  princi¬ 
pal  thrust  up  Route  29  was  to  be  made 
by  the  IX  Corps,  the  one  up  Route  60 
by  the  X  Corps.  To  accommodate  the 
scheme  of  attack,  the  IX  Corps-X 
Corps  boundary  was  to  be  relocated  east 
of  Route  29  and  the  X  Corps-ROK  III 
Corps  boundary  shifted  to  the  east  side 
of  Route  60  when  the  advance  was 
opened  on  the  21st.1:> 

The  west  Hank  of  the  advance  would 
be  adequately  protected  by  the  I  Corps 
and  24th  Division  positions  along  Lhe 
lower  bank  of  the  Han.  To  protect  the 
cast  flank,  the  ROK  III  Corps  was  to 
send  its  leftmost  division,  the  ROK  7lh, 
north  through  the  heights  cast  of  Route 
60,  gaging  the  division’s  rate  by  the 
progress  of  the  X  Corps.  The  ROK  III 
Corps'  remaining  divisions,  the  9th  and 
Capital,  were  to  secure  the  lateral  Route 
20  winding  southwest  through  the 
mountains  out  of  Kangnung  on  the 
coast.  If  General  Yu  was  unable  to  de¬ 
velop  continuous  defenses  above  the 
road,  he  was  at  least  to  guarantee  pos¬ 
session  of  Kangnung,  the  road’s  east¬ 
ern  gate.  If  necessary,  Yu  was  to  set  the 


1 1  Ridgwav  latei  wt  ote.  "1  did  not  unde  island  why  n 
was  objectionable  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  w.u 
was  collect  lied  with  killing  the  enemy. ...  I  am  by  na¬ 
ture  opposed  to  any  elloi  t  to  ’sell'  war  to  people  as  an 
only  mildh  unpleasant  business  that  lequncs  veiv  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  wav  of  blood."  See  Ridgwav .  lhe  Kmritn  H'nr. 
pj>  1 10—1 1 . 

"Rads.  OX-2-2002  KOOO  and  OX- 2-219:5 
KC.OO,  CO  Eighth  Anns  to  (VS  ROKA  el  al..  19and 
20  teb  al.  tespetttveiy;  Rad.  I.X-2-Z I'.ia  KC.OO. 
CO  Eighth  Aum  to  CO  IX  Cotps  et  al..  20  Fob  51. 


Capital  Division  in  a  strong  perimeter 
around  the  coastal  town,  and  Ridgway 
would  see  that  the  division  thereafter 
was  supplied  by  sea  or  air  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  naval  gunfire. 

During  the  week  past,  as  Chinese 
forces  broke  up  the  X  Corps’  ROUNDUP 
advance  and  threatened  to  strike  deep 
through  the  Han  valley,  Ridgway  had 
ordered  the  1st  Marine  Division  from 
P’ohang-dong  to  Ch’ungju.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  7th  Marines,  scheduled 
to  leave  P’ohang-dong  on  21  February, 
the  division  was  in  Ch’ungju  by  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  18th.1'  For  the  KILLER 
operation,  Ridgway  attached  the  divi¬ 
sion  to  the  IX  Corps.  The  marines  were 
to  relieve  the  2d  Division  and  1 87 th 
Airborne  Regimental  Combat  Team  in 
the  Wonju  area,  which  on  the  21st 
would  fall  within  the  zone  of  the  IX 
Corps.  The  2d  Division  and  the  air¬ 
borne  unit  then  were  to  shift  east  and 
rejoin  the  X  Corps.18 

General  Moore  chose  the  1st  Marine 
Division  to  make  lhe  IX  Corps  drive 


Rad.  GX-2-2202  KC.OO.  CO  Eighth  At  my  to  (VS 
ROKA  ct  al..  19  Feb  51:  Rads.  GX-2-2209  KC.OO 
and  OX-2-2255  KOOO.  CO  Eighth  Aitny  to  CAS 
ROKA.  20  and  21  Feb  51.  lespecliveh.  Eighth  Aimy 
Comd  Rpt,  Nat.  Feb  51. 

1  The  1st  Koiean  Mamie  Cotps  Regiment,  which 
had  been  attached  u>  the  Mamie  division,  joined  the 
ROK  III  Corps  m  the  Yongwol  aiea.  The  ROK  2d 
Division,  which  was  piotecting  segments  of  the  X 
Cotps  supply  unite,  letetved  the  added  lesponsibilnv 
of  seeming  the  aiea  vacated  in  the  maiiucs. 

lH  Rad.  OX-2-1 220  K(  i(  )0.  CO  Eighth  Ai  my  to  (VS 
ROKA  et  al..  12  Feb  51:  Rads.  OX-2-12'17  KOOO 
and  OX-2-I2B8  KOOO.  CO  Eighth  Arinv  to  CAS 
ROKA  and  CO  1st  Mamie  Div.'  12  Feb  51:  Rad. 
GX-2-1285  KOOO.  CO  Eighth  Ami)  to  ('.(5  1st  Ma¬ 
mie  I)iv.  12  Feb  51;  Rad.OX-2-H2l  KOOO.  CO 
Eighth  A  .  i>  to  CVS  ROKA  el  al..  1:5  Feb  51:  Rad. 
OX-2-I9  I2  KOOO.  CO  Eighth  At  my  to  CO  IX  Cot  ps 
and  CO  1st  Marine  Div.  19  Feb  51:  Rad.  GX-2-2002 
KC.OO.  CO  Eighth  Aimy  to  (VS  ROKA  et  al  .  19  Feb 
5i,  Eighth  Anus  SS  Rpt.  Office  of  CO.  F-b  ■’! 
Iiirl  K5.  Eighth  Aimy  0:5  Jnl.  Enn y  0923. 20  Feb  51. 
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along  Route  29.  The  division  initially 
was  to  seize  high  ground  just  south  of 
Hoengsong  from  which  it  could  con¬ 
trol  that  road  center.  To  the  west,  the 
ROK  6th  Division,  British  27th  Brigade, 
and  1st  Cavalry  Division  were  to  clear 
the  mountains  between  the  marines  and 
the  Han. 19 

In  the  X  Corps  zone,  the  7th  Divi¬ 
sion  and  ROK  3d  Division  were  to  open 
the  advance  to  line  Arizona;  they  were 
to  be  joined  later  by  the  2d  Division 
after  it  shifted  east  from  Wonju.  The 
damaged  ROK  5th  and  8th  Divisions 
were  to  move  off  the  line,  the  5th  to 
help  protect  the  corps  supply  route,  the 
more  severely  reduced  8th  to  go  south 
to  Taegu,  where  it  was  to  be  rebuilt 
under  ROK  Army  control.  20 

The  187th  Airborne  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  when  it  moved  from 
Wonju,  was  to  assemble  northeast  of 
CheclTon  ready  to  assist  the  7th  Divi¬ 
sion's  attack.  General  Almond  was  not 
to  commit  the  unit,  however,  without 
Riclgway’s  approval.  Depending  on 
the  favorable  progress  of  Operation 
Killer,  Ridgway  intended  to  move  the 
airborne  troops  to  the  Taegu  airfield 
for  refresher  jump  training.  He  was 
looking  to  possible  future  operations, 
in  particular  to  plans  prepared  at  his 
direction  in  January  for  the  seizure  of 
Seoul.  These  plans  in  part  called  for  an 
airborne  landing  behind  the  capital  to 
block  enemy  escape  routes.2’ 

1,1  IX  Gulps  Opn  ()  I 2  I  Fcl>5l.  Eighth  Aiiiiv  (#3 
| nl,  Enin  0D25.  20  IVb  51. 

J"  X  Corps  Opn  O  no.  I  I.  ID  IVb  51.  Rati.  GX-2- 
11)87  KGOO,  CG  Eighth  Anns  to  CG  X  Coips.  I!) 
Fob  5  I .  Rad.  GX— 2-2205  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  A  rim  lo 
as  ROKA  and  CG  X  Corps.  20  I'd)  51. 

21  X  Coips  Opn  O  no  M.  ID  I'cb  51:  Rads.  GX-2- 
2132  KGOO  and  GX-2-22D3  KGOO.  CG  Eighth 
Ainu  toCG  X  Coips.  20  and  21  Feb 51.  loproivch: 
ll<|.  Eighth  Arim.  Outline  Plan.  Sei/inc  ol  Seoul.  27 
Jan  51. 


General  Almond  assigned  the  7th  Di¬ 
vision  to  make  the  X  Corps’  thrust  up 
Route  60  on  the  corps  right.  Initially 
the  7th  was  to  clear  P’yongch’ang  and 
seize  the  junction  of  Routes  60  and  20 
five  miles  north  of  the  town.  Almond 
wanted  General  Ferenbaugh  then  to 
block  Route  20  to  the  northeast  and  at 
the  same  time  strike  west  across  the 
corps  front  along  Route  20  to  a  junc¬ 
ture  with  the  IX  Corps  to  seal  off  en¬ 
emy  forces  remaining  in  the  Chech’on 
salient.  At  the  left  of  the  corps  zone, 
the  ROK  3d  Division  was  to  clear  en¬ 
emy  forces  from  an  area  narrowing  to 
a  point  on  Route  20.  The  2d  Division, 
less  the  38th  Infantry  (which  was  to  be¬ 
come  corps  reserve),  was  to  start  north 
on  22  February  to  clear  a  wide  area  of 
rough  ground  in  the  center  of  the  corps 
zone  and  to  occupy  positions  command¬ 
ing  Route  20.  If  the  timing  was  right, 
General  Ruffncr's  forces  could  hammer 
enemy  units  against  an  anvil  provided 
by  7th  Division  troops  driving  west  over 
Rome  20. 22 


The  Advance 

By  21  February  the  Chinese  and 
North  Koreans  had  had  at  least  three 
days  in  which  to  withdraw  from  the  sa¬ 
lient  and  had  given  no  indication  that 
they  would  slop  before  they  had  moved 
north  beyond  line  Arizona.  If  these 
forces  were  to  be  destroyed,  Ridgway’s 
assault  had  to  advance  rapidly.  But  the 
weather  made  speed  impossible  from 
the  outset. 

For  the  first  twenty  days  of  February, 
weather  conditions  in  the  battle  zone 
had  been  within  their  normal  range. 


X  Gulps  Opn  O  iio.  1-1,  ID  Feb  51.  Eighth  Ai'm 
(.3  Jill.  Entiv  0815.  21  l-eb  51. 
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The  average  extremes  of  temperature 
varied  from  scarcely  a  degree  above  the 
freezing  point  to  fifteen  degrees  below, 
and  precipitation  was  largely  snow  that 
remained  on  the  ground,  sometimes  as 
ice.  An  abrupt  and  unexpected  change 
accompanied  the  opening  of  Operation 
KILLER.  The  temperature  rose  to  al¬ 
most  50  degrees  on  the  21st  and  that 
night  barely  fell  to  the  freezing  mark. 
The  higher  temperature  range  per¬ 
sisted  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month.  The  21st  and  the  three  days 
following  saw  steady  to  intermittent 
rainfall.  Together,  the  unseasonable 
rain  and  warmer  temperatures  changed 
rivers  and  streams  into  courses  of  deep, 
fast  water  filled  with  floating  ice.  Fords 
became  unusable,  and  low  bridges  were 
washed  out  or  damaged  beyond  use. 
The  rain  and  daytime  thawing  made 
quagmires  of  the  roads  and  country¬ 
side,  and  landslides  blocked  or  partially 
blocked  tunnels,  roads,  and  rail  lines. 
Night  freezes  made  the  roads  difficult 
to  negotiate,  especially  where  grades 
were  step  and  curves  sharp.2'5 

The  Killer  operation,  as  a  result, 
became  at  once  a  plodding  affair,  not 
so  much  an  advance  with  two  main 
thrusts  as  a  more  uniform  clearing  op¬ 
eration  in  which  assault  forces  fought 
hardest  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
weather.  Ahead  of  the  advance,  the 
Chinese  and  North  Koreans  concen¬ 
trated  on  evacuating  the  salient,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  only  scattered  forces  to  light 
occasional  but  strong  delaying  actions.2-1 

Ridgway  kept  a  careful  watch  over 
the  operation,  reconnoitering  much  of 
the  zone  of  advance  from  the  air  and 

■’  Eighth  Ami)  Comd  R|>i .  Nar.  Fell  51.  IX  Culps 
v.‘t,rm!  Kjii.  N.<i.  !\h  ji.  X  Cuips  Comd  Rpt .  Nat. 
Fch  51. 

-■  I  hifi. 


questioning  corps  commanders  closely 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  on  the  problems  weather  had 
created.  Although  Moore  and  Almond 
were  experiencing  difficulty  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  operation,  neither  advocated 
abandoning  or  postponing  the  ad¬ 
vance.  Frequent  airdrops  kept  the  sup¬ 
ply  problem  from  becoming  critical, 
and  by  25  February  engineers  had  re¬ 
paired  much  of  the  damage  to  main 
lines  of  communication.  The  advance 
continued,  if  far  more  slowly  than 
anticipated.23 

As  the  impeded  operation  entered 
its  fourth  day,  the  IX  Corps  lost  its 
commander.  About  1030  on  24  Febru¬ 
ary  the  helicopter  carrying  General 
Moore  crashed  into  the  Han  River.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  corps  commander  nor  his  pi¬ 
lot  was  seriously  hurt  in  the  crash,  but 
General  Moore  died  a  half  hour  later 
of  a  heart  attack.20 

When  General  Ridgway  notified  To¬ 
kyo  of  the  loss  of  the  officer  he  person¬ 
ally  had  selected  to  command  the  IX 
Corps,  he  named  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  M. 
Swing,  currently  the  commandant  of 
the  Army  War  College,  as  his  prefer¬ 
ence  to  succeed  General  Moore.  While 
his  request  for  General  Swing  was  being 
considered,  Ridgway  appointed  the  1st 
Marine  Division  commander.  General 
Smith,  to  assume  temporary  command 
of  the  corps.  As  he  took  the  rare  step 
of  placing  a  Marine  officer  in  command 
of  a  major  Army  unit,  Ridgway  coun- 

Rail.  GX  (TAG)  38  KCG.  CO  Eighth  At  my  to 
CGs  I,  IX.  and  X  Cotps,  22  Fch  51:  R;i<l  X  17070.  X 
Cot  ps  to  Eighth  Army.  22  Fch  5 1 :  Rad.  GX  (TAG)  -13 
KGG.  GG  Eighth  Ann)  to  GO  IX  Corps.  23  Fch  51: 
Eighth  Aimv  SS  Rpt.  Office  of  the  GG.  Fch  51.  Inti 
23:  Rad.  0-2-3115  KGI.K,  GO  Eighth  At  my  to 
CiNCFE,  2f>  Fci)5i. 

Moimoss.  Kuokka.  and  Hicks.  Tlir  F.ast-Centml 
l-'inul.  p.  71:  IX  Corps  Comd  Rpt.  Nat.  Fch  51. 
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seled  the  IX  Corps  staff  and  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  Army  divisions  in  the 
corps  to  cooperate  fully  with  General 
Smith.2'  The  interim  command  ar¬ 
rangement,  Ridgway  believed,  offered 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  bring 
the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  closer 
together.*8 

*'  luothci  instances  of  mniincs  commanding  major 
Army  units.  Maj.  Gen  John  A.  I.ejeunc  led  the  2d 
Inranti  y  Division  in  Woi  Id  Wai  1  and  Maj.  Gen.  I(m  S 
Geigci  coinnianded  the  Tenth  Army  (lining  the 
closing  flats  of  the  battle  for  Okinawa  in  Woild  Wai 
II. 

*'*  Eighth  Aiinv  SS  Kpt.  Office  of  the  OG.  Feb  51. 
bids  2-1  and  2(>.  In  other  command  changes  in  Febm- 
aiy  undei  the  Depaitment  of  the  Ai  my  lotation  policy, 
Geneiai  Gay  ieiim|uisiied  tonunaud  of  the  ist  Gas- 
alty  Division  to  Brig.  Gen.  Ghailes  I).  I’almci.  and 
General  Kean  ichn(|uishcd  command  of  the  25ih  In¬ 
fant  rv  Division  to  Brig.  Gen.  J.  Sladen  Biadley. 


Laboring  forward  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  February,  Ridgway’s  cen¬ 
tral  forces  largely  eliminated  the 
enemy's  recent  ground  gains.  From 
west  to  east,  the  IX  and  X  Corps  front 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  traced  a 
shallow  concave  arc  from  positions  five 
miles  above  Chip’yong-ni,  along  high 
ground  overlooking  Hoengsong  and 
Route  20  from  the  south,  to  the  high 
hills  four  miles  north  of  the  Routes  20- 
GO  junction.  The  two  corps  thus  were  on 
or  above  line  Arizona  on  the  extreme 
west  and  east  but  somewhat  short  of  it 
elsewhere.'"''' 

i.igiilu  aiiii)  VAium  i\|>t.  .n.u.  ii*d  .»»,  i.t£mtt 

Aimy  GS  SS  Rpi.  Sitiiuiion  Ovcilay.  28  Feb  53:  IX 
Cmps  Comd  Kpt.  Nai.  Feb  51;  X  Goips  Gumd  Rpt. 
Nai.  Feb  51. 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  ROK  III  Corps 
zone  General  Yu  opened  a  lateral  at¬ 
tack,  sending  two  regiments  of  the 
Capital  Division  from  the  Kangnung 
area  westward  over  Route  20  across  the 
fronts  of  his  other  two  divisions  as  a 
preliminary  to  establishing  defenses 
above  the  road.  The  regiments,  mov¬ 
ing  in  column,  advanced  easily  until  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  3  March  when  the 
leading  regiment  ran  headlong  into  an 
ambush  near  Soksa-ri,  some  twenty-five 
miles  west  of  Kangnung.  Hit  from  both 
north  and  south  by  a  regiment  of  the 
North  Korean  2d  Division,  the  South  Ko¬ 
rean  regiment  lost  almost  a  thousand 
men — 59  killed,  1 19  wounded,  and  802 
missing.  The  damaged  regiment  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Kangnung  area  to  reor¬ 
ganize  and  Yu  canceled  what  from  the 
outset  had  been  a  deciclely  risky  move¬ 
ment.’0 

To  the  west,  in  the  meantime,  those 
IX  and  X  Corps  units  not  yet  on  line 
Arizona  continued  their  advances  to 
reach  it.  In  the  IX  Corps  zone,  the  1st 
Marine  Division  cleared  Hocngsong 
against  little  opposition  on  2  March  en 
route  to  Arizona  objectives  three  miles 
north  of  town.  By  evening  of  6  March 
all  IX  Corps  assault  units  had  estab¬ 
lished  positions  near  or  slightly  above 
the  Arizona  line,  the  final  advances  en¬ 
countering  no  resistance  at  all.  The  X 
Corps  units  met  stiff  opposition  over 
the  first  five  days  of  March,  particu¬ 
larly  the  2d  Division  as  it  attempted  to 
occupy  the  high  ground  just  above 
Route  20.  But  during  the  night  of  the 
5th  the  North  Korean  defenders  va¬ 
cated  their  positions,  and  by  7  March 
General  Almond’s  forces  were  for  far 


1,1  Eighth  Army  G3  J ill.  Sum.  Mai  51.  Eighth  Army 
03  Jnl.  (')  Mar  51:  Kigluli  Armv  I’lR  237.  <>  Mar  51. 


the  most  part  in  full  possession  of  their 
Arizona  objectives.31 

Over  the  fourteen  days  the  two  corps 
took  to  reach  and  consolidate  positions 
along  line  Arizona,  each  reported  hav¬ 
ing  inflicted  substantial  enemy  casual¬ 
ties.  The  IX  Corps  alone  reported  7,819 
enemy  killed,  1,469  wounded,  and  208 
captured.  But  from  the  outset  it  had 
become  steadily  clearer  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  KILLER  objective  of  destroying  all 
enemy  forces  below  the  Arizona  line 
would  be  only  partially  achieved.  The 
enemy  forces’  head  start  in  with¬ 
drawing,  their  disinclination  to  take  a 
defensive  stand  below  the  objective  line 
other  than  in  spotty  delaying  actions, 
and  Eighth  Army  difficulties  in  negoti¬ 
ating  the  ground  had  prevented  any 
other  result.32 

The  Ripper  Concept 

As  the  Killer  operation  had  entered 
its  final  week  with  limited  results  al¬ 
ready  predictable,  General  Ridgway 
published  plans  for  another  attack, 
again  with  the  main  effort  in  his  cen¬ 
tral  zone  but  with  all  units  on  the  Eighth 
Army  front  involved.  As  in  KILLER,  the 
primary  purposes  of  the  attack,  which 
Ridgway  called  Operation  RIPPER,  were 
to  destroy  enemy  forces  and  equipment 
and  to  interdict  enemy  attempts  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  offensive.  A  secondary  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  outflank  Seoul  and  the  area 
north  of  the  city  as  far  as  the  Imjin 
River.  Aware  of  General  MacArthur’s 
interest  in  recapturing  Seoul  but  pre- 

11  Kigluli  Ai my  Conul  Rpt.  Nar.  Mai  51:  Kigluli 
Ann)  03  Jul.  Sum.  Mar  51:  IX  Corps  Conul  Rpt. 
N.il .  M.ii  :>1;  X  l.mps  l .0111(1  Rpt.  iNai .  M.u  oi. 

11  Kigluli  Army  Gomel  Rpt.  Nar.  Kcl>  and  Mai  51: 
IX  Cm  ps  Coind  Rpt,  Nar.  Fcl>  and  Mat  51.  X  Corps 
Conul  Rpt.  Nar.  I-’cb  and  Mai  51. 
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ferring  to  avoid  a  direct  assault  across 
the  Han  into  the  capital  (although  plans 
had  been  prepared  for  such  an  oper¬ 
ation),  Ridgway  hoped  to  gain  a  posi¬ 
tion  from  which  he  could  take  Seoul 
and  the  ground  to  the  north  by  a  flank¬ 
ing  a* tack  from  the  east  or  simply  by 
posing  a  threat  that  would  induce  en¬ 
emy  forces  to  withdraw  from  that 
area. 

Ridgway  published  the  RIPPER  plan 
on  1  March  but  deferred  setting  an 
opening  date  because  of  forward  area 
supply  shortages,  particularly  in  food, 
petroleum  products,  and  ammunition. 
The  shortages  resulted  partially  from 
conscious  efforts  during  February,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  enemy  offensive  in 
midmonth,  to  hold  down  stockpiles  in 
forward  dumps  as  a  hedge  against 
losses  through  forced  abandonment  or 
destruction.  In  addition,  as  stocks  were 
expended  in  the  KILLER  advance,  the 
damage  to  roads,  rail  lines,  bridges,  and 
tunnels  caused  by  the  rains  and  melt¬ 
ing  ice  and  snow  severely  hampered 
resupply.  Before  setting  a  dale  for  the 
Ripper  operation  Ridgway  wanted  a 
five-day  level  of  supplies  established  at 
all  forward  points.  The  best  estimate  at 
the  beginning  of  March  was  that  this 
level  could  be  reached  in  about  five 
days.3'1 

Regardless  of  success  in  meeting  this 
logistical  requirement,  Ridgway  in¬ 
tended  to  cancel  the  RIPPER  operation 
if  in  the  time  taken  to  raise  forward 
supply  levels  new  intelligence  disclosed 

"  Eighth  Annv  G3  SS  Rim.  Nar.  Mai  51:  Rk1kw.iv. 
the  Kotran  IVnr.  p.  I  M:  Eighth  Aimy  Outline  I’lan, 
Sei/uie  of  Seoul,  27  |an  51. 

"  Rad.  OX-3- 1 31  KGOO.CC,  Eighth  Army  toCGs 
I.  IX,  and  X  Corps  and  187th  RCT,  1  Mar  51;  Eighth 
ArmvComd  Rpt.  N.n,  Feb  and  Mat  51.  Eighth  Aitnv 
CG  SS  Rpt,  Mar  51. 


clear  evidence  of  an  imminent  enemy 
attack.  Neither  the  capture  of  new 
ground  nor  the  retention  of  ground 
currently  held  were  essential  features 
of  Eighth  Army  operations  as  Ridgway 
conceived  them.  “Terrain,"  he  main¬ 
tained,  “is  merely  an  instrument .  .  .  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  mission 
here,”  that  of  inflicting  maximum  losses 
on  the  enemy  at  minimum  cost  while 
maintaining  major  units  intact.3” 

Information  available  at  the  moment 
indicated  that  those  forces  giving 
ground  before  the  KILLER  advance  in 
the  IX  and  X  Corps  zones  were  mov¬ 
ing  into  defensive  positions  just  above 
the  Arizona  line.  Colonel  Tarkenton, 
i he  army  G-2,  believed  these  forces 
would  tie  in  with  the  existing  enemy 
front  tracing  the  north  bank  of  the  Han 
in  the  west  and  passing  through  the 
ridges  above  Route  20  in  the  east.  Lend¬ 
ing  support  to  this  judgment,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  39th  Army  had  moved  up  on  the 
line  in  front  of  the  IX  Corps,  and  the 
North  Korean  III  Corps,  less  its  3d  Divi¬ 
sion,  had  entered  the  line  before  the  X 
Corps.  Thus,  as  of  1  March  six  Chinese 
armies  and  four  North  Korean  corps 
were  arrayed  between  Seoul  and  the 
spine  of  the  Tacbaek  Mountains.30 

On  the  1st,  as  he  had  earlier,  Colonel 
Tarkenton  carried  the  Chinese  37th 
Army  in  his  enemy  order  of  battle,  locat¬ 
ing  it  immediately  behind  the  center  of 
the  enemy  front  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ch’unch'on.  In  his  earlier  estimate  he 
tentatively  had  placed  the  93d  Army 
in  the  same  area  but  had  since  decided 
that  this  unit  was  not  in  Korea  at  all. 
Tarkenton  now  also  had  reports  that 

,r'  Eigluli  Aimy  CG  SS  Rpi,  Mar  51. 

Eighth  Army  PIR  232.  1  Mai  51.  Operation 
Rippei,  Annex  "A”  (Intclligcme).  I  Mar  51.  Eighth 
Army  Coind  Rpt.  Nar.  Mar  51. 
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Air  Interdiction  of  the  Raii.  Lines 


two  Chinese  armies,  the  24th  and  26th, 
had  moved  south  from  the  Hungnam- 
Wonsan  region  to  a  central  assembly 
just  above  the  38th  parallel  north  of 
Ch'unth’on.  Thus  three  reserve  armies 
might  he  immediately  available  for  of¬ 
fensive  operations  in  the  central  region. 
To  add  substance  to  this  possibility, 
agents  recently  returning  from  behind 
enemy  lines  brought  back  reports  that 
the  enemy  high  command  at  one  time 
had  planned  to  open  an  offensive  on  I 
March,  then  had  postponed  the  open¬ 
ing  date  to  the  15th.  During  interro¬ 
gation,  recently  taken  prisoners  of  war 

tvjrti'ilKf  tlv»  turpnl  r#»r*ort« 

i . ;/  . “*v  *^r~*'** 

by  stating  that  their  forces  were  prepar¬ 


ing  to  launch  an  offensive  in  the  Eighth 
Army's  central  zone  early  in  March/ 

It  also  now  appeared  that  the  North 
Korean  VI  Corps,  one  of  the  units  that 
had  withdrawn  into  Manchuria  the  past 
autumn,  had  returned  to  Korea  and 
was  moving  toward  the  front  in  the 
west.  At  last  report  the  corps,  or  a  part 
of  it,  was  approaching  the  38th  parallel 
northwest  of  Seoul  and  thus  was  near 
enough  to  join  an  enemy  offensive. 
Tarkcnton  concluded,  however,  that  al¬ 
though  the  enemy  high  command  was 


’’  Operation  Rippci.  Annex  "A"  (Intelligence),  1 
M.u  Si.  O.nnfcicnic  Notes.  Eighth  Aims  OG  with 
Goips  Cornells.  I  Mar  51. 
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preparing  an  offensive,  its  opening  was 
not  imminent.  He  reached  that  conclu¬ 
sion  mainly  on  grounds  that  the  bulk 
of  the  enemy’s  reserves  were  too  far 
north  for  early  employment.38 

Amid  efforts  to  acquire  fuller  infor¬ 
mation  on  enemy  preparations  and 
plans,  Ridgway  arranged  an  amphibi¬ 
ous  demonstration  in  the  Yellow  Sea  in 
an  attempt  to  fix  enemy  reserves  and 
to  distract  enemy  attention  from  the 
central  zone  in  which  the  main  RIPPER 
attack  was  to  be  made.  Minesweepers 
of  Task  Force  95  began  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  with  sweeps  along  the  west  coast 
and  into  the  Taedong  estuary  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chinnamp’o.  A  cruiser  and 
destroyer  contingent  followed  to  bom¬ 
bard  pretended  landing  areas.  Troop 
and  cargo  ships  next  left  Inch’on, 
steamed  part  way  up  the  coast,  then 
reversed  course.  On  5  March  the  same 
ships  made  an  ostentatious  departure 
from  Inch’on  to  continue  the  illusion 
of  an  impending  amphibious  landing. 
In  the  Sea  of  Japan,  Task  Force  95  had 
placed  the  Wonsan  area  under  bom¬ 
bardment  in  February  and  continued 
the  campaign  into  March.  This  bom¬ 
bardment,  coupled  with  the  occupation 
of  an  offshore  island  by  a  small  party 
of  South  Korean  marines,  added  to 
the  impression  of  imminent  landing 
operations.39 

Ridgway  had  learned  that  two  re¬ 
cently  federalized  National  Guard  in¬ 
fantry  divisions,  the  40th  and  45th, 
were  soon  to  leave  the  United  States 
for  duty  in  Japan.  In  an  attempt  to  en¬ 
large  the  amphibious  threat,  he  pro- 


,s  Operation  Rippci.  Annex  "A”  (Intelligence),  I 

\t„.  r.  i 
.*»<»>  .»« 

’’Eighth  A i my  CG  SS  Rpt,  Mai  51,  Field.  United 
Stairs  Naval  Operations.  Korea,  pp.  326-3 1 . 


posed  to  General  MacArtluir  that  the 
departure  of  the  divisions  be  publicized 
and  a  deception  plan  be  developed  to 
indicate  that  the  two  units  would  make 
an  amphibious  landing  in  Korea.  Ex¬ 
tending  the  idea  further,  Ridgway  also 
proposed  creating  the  illusion  of  forth¬ 
coming  airborne  operations  by  having 
three  replacement  increments  of  six 
thousand  men  each  put  on  82d  Air¬ 
borne  Division  patches  after  arriving 
in  Japan  and  wear  them  until  they 
reached  Korea.  He  made  this  second 
proposal  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  enemy  thought  the 
82d  was  in  Japan.  Nothing  came  of  ei¬ 
ther  proposal.'10 

A  continuing  interdiction  campaign 
opened  by  the  Far  East  Air  Forces  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  about  to  be  joined  by  the  car¬ 
riers  and  gunnery  ships  of  Task  Force 
77  offered  possible  help  in  blunting  en¬ 
emy  offensive  preparations.11  In  laying 
out  this  campaign  General  Stratemeyer 
had  emphasized  attacks  on  the  rail  net 
since  its  capacity  for  enemy  troop  and 
supply  movements  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  roads;  he  had  stressed 
in  particular  the  destruction  of  railroad 
bridges.  To  date,  results  had  been  less 
than  originally  hoped  for,  because  of 
both  an  overestimate  of  Far  East  Air 
Forces  capabilities  and  an  underesti- 


Rads.  G-S-215  KGOP  and  G-3-1033  KGO,  CG 
Eighth  Aiinv  to  GiN'CFE.  2  and  (>  Mat  51.  tespec- 
lively;  Rad,  G  57127.  GINCFE  to  CG  Eighth  Aims, 
7  Mar  51. 

11  Rc-ai  Adm  Ralph  A.  Olstie  now  commanded 
Task  Foicc  77.  In  othei  naval  command  changes. 
Rear  Adm.  iugolf  N.  Kiland  had  leplaced  Admiial 
Doyle  as  commandci  o(  Task  Foicc  90.  and  Vice  Adm. 
Sii  William  G  Audi  ewes.  Royal  Navy,  had  ic  plated 
Afltnit :,l  Smith  as  i oininaiidei  ol  Task  Forte  95.  On 
28  Match  Vite  Adm  Mat  old  M.  Maitin  would  i  opiate 
Admiial  Suable  as  tommandci  of  the  Seventh  Fleet 
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mate  of  enemy  countermeasures.'1'  But 
as  the  attacks  continued,  a  principal 
point  in  the  selection  of  targets  re¬ 
mained  that  dropping  the  railroad 
bridges  and  keeping  them  unservice¬ 
able  would  leave  the  Chinese  and  North 
Koreans  with  no  usable  stretch  of  rail 
line  more  than  thirty  miles  long.15 

On  5  March  General  Ridgway  had 
his  five-day  forward  supply  levels  in  all 
items  except  petroleum  products.  Se¬ 
verely  taxed  railroad  facilities  wotdcl 
need  two  more  days  to  complete  petro¬ 
leum  shipments.  In  the  meantime,  in¬ 
telligence  operations  provided  no  con¬ 
firming  clues  that  an  enemy  offensive 
was  an  immediate  threat.  In  evaluating 
the  enemy's  most  likely  course  ol  ac- 

Because  of  stiotig  eneim  air  opposition  between 
the  Ch'ongch’on  and  Yalu  n\cis  in  the  far  not  (Invest, 
that  aiea  became  known  as  “MIC’.  Allen  " 

M  CMII  Stud),  "Ail  and  Naval  Interdiction  in 
the  Koiean  H’ai.”  ltJCvI.  (opv  in  CMII,  I-'ntiell.  The 
United  States  An  Tone  in  Kotea.  pp.  289-92.  field. 
United  States  Xaval  Opeiatimis.  Kmea.  pp.  809.  818-19. 
828-81.  8-11 


lion  Colonel  Tarkenton  predicted  that 
the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  would 
defend  the  line  he  had  described  at  the 
first  of  the  month,  but  with  changes  in 
the  frontline  order  of  battle.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  39th  and  40th  Annies  appeared  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  front.  This 
withdrawal  left  the  North  Korean  I  Corps 
and  Chinese  50tlt  Army  in  the  western 
sector  of  the  line,  the  38th,  42d,  and 
66tli  Armies  in  the  central  area,  and  the 
North  Korean  V,  III,  and  II  Corps  and 
69th  Brigade  in  the  remaining  ground 
to  the  east.  With  supply  requirements 
all  but  met,  the  IX  and  X  Corps  finish¬ 
ing  their  advance  to  line  Arizona,  and 
no  clear  indication  of  an  imminent  en¬ 
emy  offensive  at  hand,  Ridgway  on  5 
March  ordered  Operation  RIPPER  to 
begin  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.'" 


"Eighth  Aimv  CoiikI  Rpt.  N'.u.  Mai  51;  Eighth 
Anm  PIRs238-237.2-fiM.il  51;  Rad.  GX-3-88-1 
KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Annv  to  CGs  I.  IX.  and  X  Cotps. 
187th  Aim  RCT.  and  CVS  KORA.  5  Mar  51. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Operation  RIPPER 


The  Plan 

The  final  objective  line  of  the  RIPPER 
operation,  line  Idaho,  was  anchored  in 
the  west  on  the  Han  River  eight  miles 
east  of  Seoul.  From  that  point  it  looped 
steeply  northeastward  through  the  east¬ 
ern  third  of  the  I  Corps  zone  and  al¬ 
most  to  the  38th  parallel  in  the  IX 
Corps’  central  zone,  then  fell  off  gently 
southeastward  across  the  X  Corps  and 
South  Korean  zones  to  Hap’yong-dong, 
an  east  coast  town  six  miles  north  of 
Kangnung.  Since  line  Idaho  traced  a 
deep  salient  into  enemy  territory,  a 
successful  advance  to  it  would  carry 
the  Eighth  Army,  in  particular  the  IX 
Corps  in  the  center,  into  an  area  be¬ 
lieved  to  hold  a  large  concentration  of 
enemy  forces  and  supplies.1 

Prize  terrain  objectives  in  the  central 
zone  were  the  towns  of  Hongch’on  and 
Ch’unch’on.  (Maj)  26)  Both  were  roads 
hubs,  and  Ch’unch’on,  nearer  the  38th 
parallel,  appeared  to  be  an  important 
enemy  supply  center.  In  the  major 
RIPPER  effort,  the  IX  Corps,  now  com¬ 
manded  by  Maj.  Gen.  William  M.  Hoge, 
was  to  seize  the  two  towns  as  it  moved 
some  thirty  miles  north  to  the  deepest 
point  of  the  Idaho  salient."  The  187th 

1  Rad.  GX-3- 1  S  I  KGOO.  CXI  Eighth  At  my  toCGs  I . 
IX.  and  X  Coipx.  187th  Aim  RCT.  and  C/S  ROKA,  I 
Mat  51:  IX  (mips  Coind  Rpt.  Nat,  Mai  51 

‘  Gencial  Collins.  Amiv  c  hief  ol  staff,  ni  rimed 
not  to  i clcasc  General  Suing,  whom  Ridgwav  had  te- 
quested  to  take  the  IX  Corps,  fiont  his  assignment  as 


Airborne  Regimental  Combat  Team, 
currently  undergoing  refresher  train¬ 
ing  at  Taegu,  was  to  assist  the  IX  Corps 
attack  should  an  opportunity  arise  to 
employ  airborne  tactics  profitably.3 

To  General  Hoge’s  right,  the  X 
Corps  was  to  move  to  a  segment  of  line 
Idaho  whose  most  northerly  point  lay 
about  twenty  miles  above  the  present 
corps  front.  (Maj)  27)  In  clearing 
enemy  forces  from  this  territory,  Gen¬ 
eral  Almond  was  to  pay  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  two  principal  north- 
south  corridors  in  his  zone,  one  traced 
by  the  Soksa-ri-Pangnim-ni  segment  of 
Route  20  at  the  corps  right,  the  other 
by  a  lesser  road  running  south  out  of 
P’ungam-ni  in  the  left  third  of  the  corps 
zone. 1 

Responsibility  for  the  remaining 
ground  to  the  east  was  once  again  di¬ 
vided  between  the  ROK  III  and  ROK  I 
Corps,  Believing  that  the  South  Korean 
sector  needed  to  be  strengthened,  par- 


commandantof  iheAimy  Wai  College  Gencial  I  logc. 
Ridgway's  next  choice,  i diminished  command  ol  U.S. 
Ai my  loices  m  TticMe  to  lake  command  ol  the  IX 
Coips  on  5  Match  lloge  wax  noted  foi  a  Wot  Id  Wai 
II  exploit  in  which  foi< ex  under  Ins  dnect  command 
seized  the  Rcmagcn  hi  idge  oxer  the  Rhine.  See  Eighth 
Army  GO  1 18.  5  Mat  51.  Sec  also  I.tr,  Gen  Matk  W 
Clai  k  to  Gen  Ridgwav,  26  Eeh  5 1 .  and  Lti .  Gen  Swing 
to  Gen  Ridgway,  28  Eeh  5 1 .  both  in  private  papei s  ol 
General  Ridgway  held  by  the.Militaiy  I  listens  Institute. 
Cai  lisle  Bat  racks.  I’a. 

Rad.GX-S-l :t  l  KGOO.CG Eighth  AimytoCGsl. 
IX  and  X  Corps  I87ih  Abo  RC  T  and  C'S  ROK  V  ! 
Mar  5 1 . 

'  Ibid. 
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ticularly  after  the  Capital  Division 
lost  almost  a  thousand  men  in  the  am¬ 
bush  at  Soksa-ri  on  .3  March,  General 
Ridgway  had  detached  the  ROK  I 
Corps  headquarters  and  the  ROK  3d 
Division  from  the  X  Corps,  sending  the 
division  to  rejoin  the  ROK  III  Corps 
and  reestablishing  the  ROK  I  Corps 
with  the  ROK  9th  and  Capital  Divisions 
in  the  coastal  zone.  The  ROK  5th  Divi¬ 
sion.  having  reorganized  after  being 
hurt  in  the  enemy’s  mid-February  of¬ 
fensive,  meanwhile  rejoined  the  X 
Corps." 

During  the  Ripper  advance  the  two 
South  Korean  corps  were  to  secure 
Route  20.  In  the  coastal  area,  ROK  I 
Corps  forces  already  were  well  above 
this  lateral  road — in  fact,  were  already 
on  ot  above  line  Idaho.  Inland,  the 
ROK  III  Corps  would  have  to  move 
about  ten  miles  north  through  the 
higher  Taebaek  ridges  to  get  onto 
the  Idaho  trace  some  five  miles  above 
Route  20.° 

In  the  I  Corps  zone  at  the  west  end 
of  the  army  front,  General  Milburn 
was  to  retain  two  divisions,  the  ROK 
1st  and  U.S.  3d,  in  his  western  and 
central  positions  along  the  lower  bank 
of  the  Han  to  secure  the  army  Hank 
and  protect  Inch’on,  where  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  six  hundred  tons  of  supplies 
were  being  unloaded  daily  thanks  to 
Task  Force  90  and  the  2d  Engineer 
Special  Brigade.  East  of  Seoul  on  the 
corps  right,  the  25th  Division,  now 
commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  Sladen 
Bradley,  was  to  attack  across  the  Han 
on  both  sides  of  its  confluence  with 

Eighth  Ainu  (S3  Jills.  2.  3.  and  5  Mai  51:  Kigluli 
Aunv  Gomel  It  pi.  Nai.  Mai  51 

"  Rad.  OX-3- 1 31  KGOO.GG  Highili  Ai  my  loGGs  1. 
IX.  and  X  Goi  p.s,  l«7th  Aim  KG  1 .  and  G/.S  ROKA,  I 
Mai  51. 


the  southward  flowing  Pukhan  River. 
Above  the  Han,  General  Bradley’s  divi¬ 
sion  was  to  clear  the  high  ground  bor¬ 
dering  the  Pukhan  to  protect  the  left 
flank  of  the  IX  Corps  and  to  threaten 
envelopment  of  enemy  forces  defend¬ 
ing  Seoul.' 

Except  in  the  South  Korean  corps 
zone  in  the  east,  where  the  shortest  ad¬ 
vances  were  scheduled,  the  RIPPER  at¬ 
tack  was  to  be  made  through  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  phase  lines.  The  first  of  these, 
line  Albany,  lay  five  to  twelve  miles 
ahead  of  the  I,  IX,  and  X  Corps.  This 
line  traced  commanding  ground  that 
in  the  IX  Corps  zone  dominated 
Hongch’on,  six  miles  farther  north. 
The  second  line,  Buffalo,  lay  ahead  of 
the  I  and  IX  Corps  only.  A  25th  Divi¬ 
sion  advance  to  this  line  in  the  1  Corps 
zone  would  enlarge  the  envelopment 
threat  to  enemy  forces  defending  the 
Seoul  area.  In  the  IX  Corps  zone,  the 
main  objective  would  be  Hongch’on. 
The  last  phase  line,  Cairo,  applied 
only  to  the  IX  Corps.  Its  seizure  would 
give  General  Hoge  the  approaches  to 
Ch’unch’on,  and  Ch’unch’on  itself 
would  be  Hoge’s  objective  in  the  final 
drive  to  line  Idaho. 

General  Ridgway  made  a  strong  bid 
to  secure  preparations  for  the  advance. 
He  began  by  restricting  access  to  plans 
and  orders  within  his  command.  To 
forestall  a  premature  press  release,  he 
personally  briefed  newsmen  on  the 
Ripper  concept  on  6  March,  then 
pressed  them  not  to  disclose  anything 
about  the  operation  for  forty-eight 

7  Ibid.:  Highlit  Anr.y  GG  SS  Rpl.  Mai  51;  I  Coips 
Oomd  Rpl,  Nat,  Mai  51;  Field.  Untied  States  Naval 
Ojtnatiom.  Korea,  pp.  32'l-20. 

*  Rad.  (IX— 3—  1 3*1  KGOO,  (XI  Eighth  Ai  my  loGGs  I . 
IX.  and  X  (.m p.s,  lS7ih  Aim  RG  1 .  and  G/,3  ROKA,  I 
Mat  51. 
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hours.9  Following  through  on  his  ear¬ 
lier  decision  to  discourage  General 
MacArthur’s  publicized  visits  to  Korea 
lest  they  alert  the  enemy  to  impending 
operations,  he  also  sent  MacArthur  a 
carefully  worded  message  explaining 
the  danger  and  urging  him  to  post¬ 
pone  coming  to  Korea  until  Operation 
Ripper  was  well  under  way.10 

MacArthur  Hew  to  Korea  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  RIPPER  advance  but 
in  line  with  Riclgway’s  request  timed  his 
arrival  at  Suwon  airfield  for  late  in  the 
morning,  several  hours  after  the  initial 
assaults.  Returning  to  the  field  in  mid¬ 
afternoon  after  an  inspection  of  the  IX 
Corps  zone,  MacArthur  opened  a  press 
conference  with  an  announcement 
that  UNC  operations  were  progressing 
satisfactorily.  But  ‘there  should  be 
no  illusions  in  this  matter,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Assuming  no  diminution  of  the 
enemy’s  flow  of  ground  forces  and  ma¬ 
teriel  to  the  Korean  battle  area,  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  existing  limitation 
upon  our  freedom  of  counter-offensive 
action,  and  no  major  additions  to  our 
organizational  strength,  the  battle  lines 
cannot  fail  in  time  to  reach  a  point  of 
theoretical  stalemate.”1 1 

Implicit  in  his  words,  which  some  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  MacArthur’s  “Die  for  Tie” 
statement,  was  an  objection  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  previously  taken  in  Washington 
that  denied  MacArthur  substantial 

'  Judging  the  enemy's  mvn  (oiimiuiiKation.s  lo  be 
veil  weak.  Ritlgway  was  convinced  that  much  of  the 
enemy's  intelligence  infoi  illation  came  liom  the  Slats 
and  Sln/trs  and  the  Aimed  foitcs  Radio  Set  vice 

*"  Rad.  (»X— 3-13*1  KttOO.tXi  Eighth  Aim\  to(X»s 
I.  IX.  and  X  Corps.  187th  Aim  RCT.  and  C/S  ROKA. 
I  Mai  51.  Eighth  Aimy  CGSS  Rpt.Mar.5l:  Ridgway. 
The  Kotean  Wat.  p.  1 10. 

11  Eighth  Army  CXI  SS  Rpi.  Mai  51;  Mat  Anhui’s 
statement  is  quoted  in  MarAilhut  lleaiings,  pp  35-10- 
1  1 


troop  reinforcement  and  prevented 
him  from  carrying  the  war  into  China.12 
In  his  own  view,  as  he  would  write  later, 
“a  great  nation  which  enters  upon  war 
and  does  not  see  it  through  to  victory 
will  ultimately  suffer  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  defeat.”13  Having  indicated 
that  under  present  circumstances  he 
could  not  lead  the  United  Nation  Com¬ 
mand  to  victory,  MacArthur,  in  con¬ 
cluding  his  Suwon  statement,  insisted 
that  “vital  decisions  have  yet  to  be 
made — decisions  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  the 
military  commander.”11 

Deliberations  toward  an  important 
decision  were  currently  under  way  in 
Washington,  but  not  in  the  direction 
of  MacArthur’s  viewpoint.  No  one  in 
Washington  disputed  MacArthur’s  pre¬ 
diction  that  a  stalemate  could  develop 
out  of  the  conditions  obtaining.  But  a 
military  victory,  because  of  the  commit¬ 
ments  and  risks  an  attempt  to  achieve 
it  would  entail,  was  no  longer  consid¬ 
ered  a  practical  objective.  The  pre¬ 
ferred  course — preferred  because  it 
would  be  consistent  with  the  greater 
strategy  and  ongoing  preparations 
against  the  possibility  of  world  war — 
was  to  seek  a  cease-fire  and  a  negoti¬ 
ated  settlement  of  Korean  issues.  Such 
a  course  of  action  was  under  study  in 
the  Department  of  State  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense.  Exactly  how  to  go 
about  achieving  the  desired  ends  re¬ 
mained  undecided  at  the  opening  of 
Operation  RIPPER,  but  there  was 
general  agreement  that  an  attempt  to 
achieve  them  might  best  be  made  after 


,J  See  Rees,  Korea.  Vhc  Limited  MV/;.  {)  189 
Mac  Anhui .  Rcmimsienret.  j>.  88(> 

II  1 1  i  ,i  rt  ,  ,  o*  in  ii 
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25th  Infantry  Division  Tanks  Cross  the  Han  River  in  Operation  Ripper, 
7  Mai  eh  1951. 


the  Eighth  Army  had  driven  enemy 
forces  above  the  38th  parallel. 

Concerned  that  MacArthur’s  predic¬ 
tion  of  a  stalemate  might  hurt  opera¬ 
tions  by  giving  Eighth  Army  forces  the 
impression  that  their  best  ef  forts  would 
nevertheless  be  futile,  General  Ridgway 
put  his  own,  and  somewhat  different, 
view  on  public  record  on  12  March. 
Calling  a  press  conference  at  his  new 
tactical  command  post,  established  on 
i he  10th  in  Yoju  so  that  it  would  be 
more  centrally  located,  he  told  news¬ 
men  that  regaining  the  38lh  parallel 


r’  Sec  Schnabel.  Policy  and  Dnrrtion.  i  ll  XIX 


would  be  a  “tremendous  victory"  for 
the  Eighth  Army.  It  would  mean  that 
the  encroachment  of  communism  in 
Korea  had  been  slopped — exactly  what 
the  U.N.  Command  had  set  out  to 
accomplish.  (In  January  he  had  made 
this  same  point  in  his  “What  Are  We 
Fighting  For”  statement  to  his  troops.) 
Conversely,  if  the  Chinese  failed  to 
drive  the  U.N.  Command  out  of  Korea, 
they  would  have  “failed  monumen¬ 
tally.”  In  any  case,  he  emphasized,  “we 
didn’t  set  out  to  conquer  China.”"’ 

H>  Eighth  ArmvCf*  Knt  M.»*  r'>:  The 

Com/mrt  History  <tj  the  Km  run  W<n.  p  1 78:  Rees.  Kmctt: 
The  I. wilted  Win.  p.  ‘208 
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The  Advance  lo  Line  Albany 

The  opening  phase  of  Operation 
RIPPER  gave  promise  that  the  Eighth 
Army  might  reach  its  final  ground  ob¬ 
jectives  almost  by  enemy  default.  Em¬ 
ploying  only  a  delaying  action  by  small 
forces,  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
line  units  frequently  offered  stubborn 
resistance,  including  local  counter¬ 
attacks,  but  more  frequently  opposed 
approaching  Eighth  Army  forces  at 
long  range,  then  withdrew. 1 ' 

In  the  I  Corps  zone,  the  25th  Divi¬ 
sion  made  a  model  crossing  of  the  Han 
before  daylight  on  7  March.  Attacking 
with  three  regiments  abreast  following 
heavy  preparatory  fires  on  the  north¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  river  and  in  company 
with  simulated  crossings  by  other  corps 
forces,  the  division  reached  the  north¬ 
ern  shore  almost  unopposed.  Joined 
quickly  by  tanks  that  forded  or  were 
ferried  across  the  river,  and  helped  by 
good  close  air  support  after  daybreak, 
the  assault  battalions  pushed  through 
moderate  resistance,  much  of  it  in  the 
form  of  small  arms,  machine  gun,  and 
mortar  fire  and  a  profusion  of  well 
placed  antitank  and  antipersonnel 
mines,  for  first-day  gains  of  one  to  two 
miles.18 

Averaging  similar  daily  gains  against 
opposition  that  faded  after  10  March, 
General  Bradley's  three  regiments 
reached  line  Albany  between  the  1  Ith 
and  I  Bill.  The  35th  Infantry,  first  to 
reach  the  phase  line,  cleared  a  narrow 
zone  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pukhan 
River.  On  the  west  side  the  24th  In¬ 
fantry  and  27th  Infantry  occupied 


heights  in  the  Yebong  Mountain  mass 
within  two  to  three  miles  of  the  Seoul- 
Ch’unch'on  road  and  on  line  with  the 
northern  outskirts  of  Seoul  to  the 

I  <) 

west . 

In  the  main  attack,  the  IX  Corps  ad¬ 
vanced  four  divisions  abreast.  In  a  wide 
zone  at  the  corps  left  the  24th  Division 
attacked  through  the  Yongmun  Moun¬ 
tain  mass,  while  in  narrower  zones  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  corps  area  the 
1st  Cavalry,  ROK  (5th,  and  1st  Marine 
Divisions  moved  toward  Hongch’on. 
Advancing  steadily  against  light  to  mod¬ 
erate  resistance,  all  but  the  ROK  (ith 
Division,  which  the  cavalrymen  and  ma¬ 
rines  on  either  side  gradually  pinched 
out,  were  on  line  Albany  by  dark  on  12 
March.'0 

Accompanying  forces  of  the  1st  Ma¬ 
rine  Division  attacking  astride  Route  29 
above  Hoengsong  was  a  recovery  team 
from  the  2d  Infantry  Division  detailed 
to  search  for  the  bodies  of  men  and  the 
equipment  lost  in  that  area  by  division 
forces  who  had  been  supporting  the  X 
Corps’  Rot'NIH'P  operation  when  the 
Chinese  attacked  in  mid-February.  By 
12  March  the  team  recovered  more 
than  two  hundred  fifty  bodies,  mostly 
of  men  who  had  been  members  of  Sup¬ 
port  Force  21,  and  retrieved  the  five 
155-mm.  howitzers  left  behind  when 
the  support  force  withdrew.  (The  air 
strikes  the  support  force  commander 
had  requested  on  the  abandoned  weap¬ 
ons  either  had  not  been  down  or  had 
not  found  their  targets.)  The  team  also 
retrieved  the  six  M-5  tractors  left  be¬ 
hind  by  the  support  force  artillery,  evac¬ 
uated  four  of  the  six  tanks  that  had 
been  lost,  and  recovered  a  number  of 


t.t^tiul  Attn)  Cwliid  !\pi,  N.i. .  N till  *:  ■ 

IM  Ibid  ;  I  Coips  Could  Rpl.  Nai.  Mai  51;  25lli  I  ill 
On  Coiml  Rpl.  Nar.  Mai  51. 


''' 25lh  till  I)i\  Comd  Rpl.  Nat,  Mai  51. 
-"  IX  Coips  Comd  Rpl.  Nai.  Mai  51. 
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damaged  trucks  that  were  of  value  at 
least  for  spare  parts.21 

In  the  X  Corps  zone,  the  2d,  ROK 
5th,  and  7th  Divisions  advanced 
abreast,  the  2d  moving  through  the 
P‘ungam-ni  corridor  on  the  left,  the  7th 
along  Route  20  on  the  right,  and  the 
ROK  5th  over  the  ridges  in  the  center. 
In  a  well  fought  delaying  action.  North 
Korean  forces  kept  gains  short  until  1 1 
March,  when  they  began  to  withdraw 
above  the  Albany  line.  Against  the  di¬ 
minishing  resistance,  the  2d  and  7th 
Divisions  each  placed  a  regiment  on 
the  phase  line  on  13  March.  At  corps 
center,  the  ROK  5th  Division  reached 
the  line  on  the  following  day.22 

Immediately  east,  the  ROK  III  Corps 
reached  and  at  some  points  passed 
above  Route  20  by  dark  on  13  March. 
With  forces  already  well  above  line 
Idaho  in  the  coastal  zone,  the  ROK  I 
Corps  meanwhile  made  only  minor  ad¬ 
justments  to  consolidate  its  forward 
positions.  As  of  the  13th.  a  regiment  of 
the  ROK  9th  Division  and  two  regi- 
ments  of  the  Capital  Division  occupied 
a  line  teaching  northeastward  from  the 
Hwangbyong  Mountain  area  to  the 
coast  near  the  town  of  Chumunjin.2* 

A  problem  meanwhile  had  arisen  in 
rear  of  the  ROK  I  Corps  when  the 
North  Korean  10th  Division,  isolated  be¬ 
hind  Eighth  Army  lines  since  January, 
opened  a  bid  to  return  to  its  own  lines. 
Though  much  i educed  by  attempts  of 
the  1st  Marine  Division  until  mid- 
February  and  the  ROK  2d  Division 
thereafter  to  destroy  the  enemy  unit  in 
the  P’ohang-dong-Andong-Yongdok 
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area,  the  division  had  maintained  a  for¬ 
mal  organization  of  a  headquarters  and 
three  regiments  and  with  a  surviving 
strength  of  about  two  thousand  had 
managed  by  the  opening  of  Operation 
RIPPER  to  slip  north  through  the  Tae- 
baeks  to  the  Irwol  Mountain  region, 
thirty  miles  northeast  of  Anclong.  Eas¬ 
ily  withstanding  further  efforts  of  the 
ROK  2d  Division  to  eliminate  it,  the 
division  by  13  March  reached  the 
Chungbong  Mountain  area,  about 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Kangnung. 
As  the  North  Korean  unit  approached 
the  ROK  I  Corps  rear.  General  Kim 
sent  two  regiments  of  the  ROK  9th  Di¬ 
vision  and  a  battalion  of  the  Capital  Di¬ 
vision  south  to  intercept  it.  The  two 
forces  clashed  briefly  in  the  Chungbong 
heights  on  the  morning  of  the  1 3th  to 
open  what  would  become  a  cat-and- 
mouse  affair  lasting  ten  days.21 

The  linnny  Buildup 

During  the  evening  of  the  13th  Gen¬ 
eral  Ridgway  ordered  the  next  phase 
of  the  RIPPER  advance  to  begin  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  On  the  west,  the  25th 
Division  was  to  advance  toward  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  line  Buffalo  bulging  four  miles 
above  the  Seoul-Ch'unch'on  road  in  a 
zone  confined  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Pukhan  River.  In  the  main  attack,  the 
IX  Corps  was  to  make  its  major  effort 
in  the  right  half  of  the  corps  zone,  send¬ 
ing  the  1st  Cavalry  and  1st  Maiine  Divi¬ 
sions  to  dear  Hongch’on  and  then  to 
occupy  line  Buffalo  above  town  to 
block  Route  29  leading  northwest  to 
Ch’tmch'on  and  Route  2d  running 
through  the  Hongch'on  River  valley  to 
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the  northeast.  Only  short  advances  were 
required  in  the  western  half  of  the  IX 
Corps  zone,  by  the  24th  Division  at  the 
left  in  conjunction  with  the  I  Corps  ad¬ 
vance  and  by  the  ROK  6th  Division  at 
the  right  to  protect  the  Hank  of  the 
forces  attacking  Hongch’on.  To  the 
east,  the  X  Corps  and  ROK  III  Corps 
were  to  continue  toward  line  Idaho 
while,  on  the  flank,  the  ROK  I  Corps 
had  only  to  maintain  its  forward  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  coastal  slopes  while  other 
corps  forces  concentrated  on  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  North  Korean  10th  Division .2:> 

Against  the  continued  advance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  prepared  by  the 
army  G-2  as  the  initial  Ripper  phase 
concluded,  the  (ihine.se  delating  forces 
backing  away  from  the  25th  Division 
and  the  four  divisions  of  the  IX  Corps 
were  expected  to  join  their  parent  units 
in  defenses  in  the  next  good  system  of 
high  ground  to  the  north  located  gen¬ 
erally  on  an  east-west  line  through 
Hongch'on.  Presenting  something  of  a 
barrier  to  this  ground  in  the  IX  Corps 
zone  was  the  Hongch'on  River,  which 
flowed  into  the  zone  from  the  north¬ 
east  to  a  bend  below  Hongch'on  town, 
then  meandered  west  to  empty  into  the 
Pukhan.  Colonel  Tarkenton  expected 
the  North  Korean  forces  in  the  higher 
ridges  to  the  east  to  withdraw  to  posi¬ 
tions  on  line  with  those  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  IX  Corps  zone  but  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  North  Koreans  defending 
Seoul  and  the  ground  west  of  the  city. 
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all  of  whom  were  outside  the  zone  of 
the  Ripper  advance,  to  abandon  their 
positions  along  the  Han.  Tarkenton 
also  believed  that  enemy  forces  were 
now'  prepared,  or  nearly  so,  to  make 
some  form  of  strong  counter  effort  and 
that  they  well  might  open  it  out  of  the 
Hongch’on  area  when  Ridgw'ay's  forces 
arrived  in  that  region.20  But  on  this 
count,  as  well  as  in  his  estimate  of 
enemy  defensive  plans,  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  Operation  RIPPER  would  prove 
Colonel  Tarkenton  in  error. 

The  evidence  of  an  enemy  buildup 
collected  by  the  army  intelligence  staff 
was  nonetheless  valid.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  incomplete  and  off  the  mark  in 
the  identification  and  location  of  units. 
To  begin  with,  what  the  intelligence 
staff  had  reported  in  mid-February  as 
the  entry  of  seven  new  Chinese  armies 
into  Korea  was  largely  the  return  of 
the  three  North  Korean  corps  and  nine 
divisions  that  had  withdrawn  into  Man¬ 
churia  for  reorganization  and  retrain¬ 
ing  the  past  autumn.  Beginning  in 
January,  the  North  Korean  VI  Coips , 
with  the  1 8th,  19th,  and  36th  Divisions, 
crossed  the  Yalu  at  Ch’ongsongjin, 
thirty  miles  northeast  of  Sinuiju.  Avoid¬ 
ing  Route  1  in  favor  of  lesser  roads 
nearby,  corps  commander  Lt.  Gen. 
Choe  Yongjin  took  his  divisions  south 
into  Hwanghae  Province  and  assembled 
them  in  the  Namch’onjom-Yonan  area 
northwest  of  Seoul.  On  arriving  there 
in  mid-February,  General  Choe  as¬ 
sumed  command  of  the  North  Korean 
23d  Brigade  previously  stationed  in  the 
area  to  defend  the  Haeju  sector  of  the 
Yellow  Sea  coast.2' 
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Eighth  Army  intelligence  identified 
and  caught  the  southward  movement 
of  the  VI  Corps  by  1  March  but  re¬ 
mained  in  the  dark,  even  at  midmonth, 
about  the  reentry  of  the  North  Korean 
VII  and  VIII  Corps.  Crossing  the  Yalu 
atSinuiju  in  January,  the  VII  Corps,  with 
the  13th,  32d,  and  31th  Divisions,  pro¬ 
ceeded  across  Korea  in  a  drawn  out  sc¬ 
ries  of  independent  movements  by  sub¬ 
ordinate  units  to  the  Wonsan  area, 
closing  there  by  the  end  of  February. 
In  the  same  time  the  VIII  Corps,  with 
the  42d,  45th,  and  46th  Divisions,  reen¬ 
tered  Korea  at  Manp’ojin  and,  without 
the  45lli  Division,  moved  across  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  to  the  Hungnam  area.  The  45th 
Division  proceeded  to  Itijc,  just  above 
the  38th  parallel  in  eastern  Korea,  to 
join  the  North  Korean  III  Corps  as  a 
replacement  for  the  3d  Division,  which 
the  III  Corps  had  left  in  the  Wonsan 
area  when  it  moved  to  the  front.'8 

Once  in  Wonsan,  VII  Corps  com¬ 
mander  Lt.  Gen.  Lee  Yong  Ho  assumed 
command  of  the  3d  Division  and  also 
the  24th  Division,  which  was  defending 
the  coast  in  that  area.  Similarly,  on  ar¬ 
riving  in  Hungnam  with  two  divisions, 
Lt.  Gen.  Kim  Chang  Dok,  commander 
of  the  VIII  Corps,  accumulated  two 
other  units  already  in  the  vicinity,  the 
4 1st  Division  and  63d  Brigade.  Thus,  by 
the  beginning  of  March  North  Korean 
reserves  in  the  Hungnam- Wonsan  area 
totaled  two  corps  with  eight  divisions 
and  a  brigade.  As  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  month  Ridgway’s  intelligence  staff 
was  aware  only  of  the  two  divisions  and 
brigade  that  had  been  in  the  region  for 
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some  time." 

Besides  the  recently  arrived  VI  Corps, 
North  Korean  reserves  in  western 
North  Korea  included  the  IV  Corps, 
whose  location  and  composition  Eighth 
Army  intelligence  at  mid-March  had  yet 
to  discover.  Operating  in  northeastern 
Korea  until  late  December,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  IV  Corps  had  then 
moved  west  to  the  Pyongyang  area. 
Since  that  time,  under  the  command  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Pak  Chong  Kok  and  operat¬ 
ing  with  the  4th,  5th,  and  1 05th  Tank 
Divisions  and  the  26th  Brigade,  the  corps 
had  had  the  mission  of  defending  the 
Yellow  Sea  coast  between  Chinnamp’o 
and  Sinanju/0 

With  the  return  of  forces  from  Man¬ 
churia,  North  Korean  reserves  by  early 
March  altogether  numbered  four  corps, 
fourteen  divisions,  and  three  brigades. 
These  and  the  units  at  the  front,  includ¬ 
ing  the  I Oth  Division  currently  attempt¬ 
ing  to  return  to  its  own  lines,  gave  the 
North  Korean  People's  Army  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  eight  corps,  twenty-seven 
divisions,  and  four  brigades.  This  force 
was  not  nearly  so  strong  as  its  numer¬ 
ous  units  would  indicate.  Most  divisions 
were  understrength,  and  many  of  those 
recently  reconstituted  were  scarcely  bat¬ 
tle  worthy.  Before  March  was  out,  in 
fact,  two  divisions,  the  41st  and  42d, 
would  be  broken  up  to  provide  replace¬ 
ments  for  others.  Nevertheless,  the 
army  had  recovered  measurably  from 
its  depleted  condition  in  early  autumn 
of  I950.;!l 

There  was  also  fresh  leadership  in 
the  North  Korean  People's  Army  high 
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command.  In  a  recent  change,  Lt.  Gen. 
Nam  Ii  replaced  General  Lee  as  chief 
of  staff.  General  Nam,  about  forty  years 
old,  had  a  background  of  college  and 
military  training  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  World  War  II  service  as  a  com¬ 
pany  grade  officer  in  the  Soviet  Army. 
A  close  associate  of  Premier  Kim,  Nam 
had  a  solid  political,  if  not  military, 
foundation  for  his  new  post.  Nam’s 
headquarters  was  in  Pyongyang,  where 
in  December  General  Lee  had  reassem¬ 
bled  the  General  Headquarters  staff  from 
Manchuria  and  Kanggye. 

Front  Headquarters,  the  tactical  eche¬ 
lon  of  General  Headquarters,  was  .again 
in  operation  (apparently  in  the  town  of 
Kumhwa,  located  in  central  Korea  some 
thirty  miles  north  of  Ch’unch’on).  Gen¬ 
eral  Kim  Chaek,  the  original  com¬ 
mander  of  this  forward  headquarters, 
had  died  in  February.  Now  in  com¬ 
mand  was  Lt.  Gen.  Kim  Ung,  who  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  had  served  with  the 
Chinese  8th  Route  Army  in  north 
China  and  more  recently  had  led  the 
North  Korean  /  Corps  in  the  main  attack 
during  the  initial  invasion  of  South 
Korea.  A  solid  tactician,  he  was  cur¬ 
rently  the  ablest  North  Korean  People's 
Army  field  commander.3'* 

The  Chinese  forces  in  Korea  also 
were  under  new  leadership.  In  either 
January  or  February  Peng  Teh-huai 
had  replaced  Lin  Piao  as  commander 
of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers.^1  In 
company  with  the  change  in  command, 
a  surge  of  fresh  Chinese  units  from 
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Manchuria  had  begun.  During  the  last 
two  weeks  of  February  the  XIX  Army 
Group,  with  the  63d,  64th,  and  65th  A.r- 
mies ,  crossed  into  Korea  at  Sinuiju,  and 
during  the  first  half  of  March  the  group 
commander,  YangTeh-chih,  assembled 
his  forces  not  far  above  the  38th  paral¬ 
lel  northwest  of  Seoul  in  the  Kumch’on- 
Kulnva-ri  area  between  the  Yesong  and 
I  m jin  rivers.  Also  entering  in  late  Feb¬ 
ruary  were  the  9th  Independent  Artillery 
Regiment  and  the  l  lth  Artillery  Regiment 
of  the  7th  Motorized  Artillery  Division. 

As  these  forces  entered,  the  IX  Army 
Group,  which  had  been  seriously  hurt 
in  the  Changjin  Reservoir  engagement 
and  which  now  had  been  out  of  action 
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(or  two  months,  was  well  along  in  ref  ur¬ 
bishing  its  three  armies,  the  20th.  26th, 
and  27th.  At  the  tune  of  this  group’s 
entry  into  Korea,  each  of  its  armies 
had  been  reinforced  by  a  fourth  divi¬ 
sion.  '1  he  extra  divisions  had  been 
inactivated,  and  their  troops  were  being 
distributed  as  replacements  among  the 
remaining  units.  By  1  March  the  26th 
Army  had  begun  to  move  into  an  area 
near  the  38ih  parallel  behind  the  cen¬ 
tral  sector  of  the  front.  The  Eighth 
Army  intelligence  staff  quickly  picked 
up  the  move  of  the  26th,  but  even  at 
mid-March  the  staff  had  only  a  few 
reports — which  it  did  not  accept — that 
any  part  of  the  XIX  Army  Group  had 
entered  Korea.30 
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As  part  of  the  buildup,  four  armies 
of  the  XIII  Army  Group,  all  in  need  of 
restoration,  were  replaced  at  the  front 
during  the  first  half  of  March.  By  the 
10th,  the  26th  Army  moved  southwest 
out  of  its  central  reserve  location  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  38th  and  50th  Armies,  which 
had  been  opposing  the  25th  Division 
and  24th  Division.  Upon  relief,  the  38th 
withdrew  to  the  Sukch’on  area,  north 
of  Pyongyang,  where  it  came  under  the 
control  of  Headquarters,  Chinese  People’s 
Volunteers.  The  50th  returned  to  Man¬ 
churia,  reaching  An-tung  by  the  end  of 
the  month.37 

The  39th  and  40th  Armies,  which  had 
left  the  line  before  the  start  of  the 
Ripper  operation  and  had  assembled 
in  the  Hongch’on  area,  meanwhile  be¬ 
gan  relieving  the  42d  and  66th  Armies 
in  the  central  sector,  completing  relief 
on  or  about  14  March.  On  being 
replaced,  the  42d  moved  north  to 
Yangdok,  midway  between  P’yongyang 
and  Wonsan,  for  reorganization  and 
resupply.  Like  the  38th,  the  42d  also 
passed  to  Headquarters,  Chinese  People’s 
Volunteers,  control.  The  66th  had  seen 
its  hist  day  of  battle  in  Korea.  En  route 
to  Hopei  Province,  its  home  base  in 
China,  the  army  paraded  through  An- 
tung,  Manchuria,  on  2  April.38 

As  these  frontline  changes  weie 
made,  another  complement  of  fresh 
Chinese  forces  began  entering  Korea. 
First  to  enter  in  March  was  the  inde¬ 
pendent  47th  Army,  commanded  by 
Chang  1  icn-yun.  The  army  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Kill  Army  Group  but  not 
given  a  combat  mission.  Its  divisions, 
the  1 39th,  I40lh,  and  1 41st,  were  sent 
to  the  area  above  P’yongyang  to  con- 
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struct  airfields  at  Sunan,  Sunch’on,  and 
Namyang-ni,  respectively.  Coming  into 
Korea  at  the  same  time  was  the  5  th  Artil¬ 
lery  Division,  which  because  of  its  means 
of  transportation  was  known  also  as  the 
“Mule  Division.”  This  unit,  too,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  XIII  Amy  Group}™ 

Following  these  units  into  Korea  was 
a  far  larger  force,  the  III  Army  Group, 
with  the  12th,  15th,  and  60th  Armies.  At 
mid-March  this  group  was  still  in  the 
process  of  entering  the  peninsula  and 
assembling  in  the  Koksan-Sin’ggye- 
Ich’on  region  north  of  the  area  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  newly  arrived  XIX  Army 
Group.  The  final  force  due  to  enter  Ko¬ 
rea  in  March  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
2d  Motorized  Artillery  Division.  Entering 
late  in  the  month,  the  division  would 
join  its  29tli  Regiment  already  in  Korea.10 

When  all  Chinese  movements  in 
March  were  completed,  the  strength  of 
the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  would 
have  risen  to  four  army  groups  with 
fourteen  armies  and  forty-two  divisions, 
these  supported  by  four  artillery  divi¬ 
sions  and  two  separate  artillery  regi¬ 
ments.  As  sensed  by  Eighth  Army  intel¬ 
ligence,  the  buildup  was  in  preparation 
for  an  offensive.  But  the  offensive 
would  not  originate  in  the  Mongch’on 
area,  as  Colonel  Tarkenton  thought 
possible,  nor  was  it  imminent.  The 
movement  and  positioning  of  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Manchuria  would  continue 
through  most  of  March;  the  remainder 
of  the  IX  Army  Group  would  not  be  fully 
ready  to  move  south  until  the  turn  of 
the  month;  and  the  refurbishing  of 
other  units,  both  North  Korean  and 
Chinese,  would  require  even  more  time. 
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In  line  with  the  doctrine  of  elastic,  or 
mobile,  defense,  small  forces  mean¬ 
while  would  continue  to  employ  delay¬ 
ing  tactics  against  the  RlPPER  advance. 
With  some  exceptions,  the  delaying 
forces  would  give  ground  even  more 
easily  than  they  had  during  the  open¬ 
ing  phase  of  the  operation  as  they  fell 
back  toward  the  concentrations  of  ma¬ 
jor  units  above  the  38th  parallel. 

Ilongch’on  Cleared 

In  ordering  the  second  phase  of 
RlPPER  to  begin,  General  Ridgway  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  possibility  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  would  set  up  stout  defenses  in  the 
ground  immediately  below  Hongch’on 
and  instructed  the  IX  Corps  com¬ 
mander  to  take  the  town  by  double 
envelopment,  not  by  frontal  assault. 
Accordingly,  General  Hoge  directed 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  to  envelope  it 
on  the  west  and  the  1st  Marine  Divi¬ 
sion  to  move  around  it  on  the  east. 
Hongch’on  actually  lay  in  the  Marine 
zone  near  the  boundary  between  the 
two  divisions.  " 

As  Hoge's  forces  attacked  north  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  it  became 
steadily  clearer  that  they  would  meet 
little  resistance  in  the  ground  below 
their  objectives.  Long  range  small  arms 
fire  and  small,  scattered  groups  of  Chi¬ 
nese  who  made  no  genuine  attempt  to 
delay  the  advance  toward  Hongch’on 
were  the  extent  of  the  opposition  the 
1st  Cavalry  and  1st  Marine  Divisions 
encountered  during  the  morning.  The 
24th  Division  and  the  ROK  6th  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  had  rejoined  the  advance 
in  a  new  zone  on  the  right  of  the  24th, 
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met  no  enemy  at  all  in  making  their 
short  advances  in  the  western  half  of 
the  corps  zone.12 

Prompted  by  the  easy  morning  gains, 
General  Hoge  recommended  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Ridgway  that  the  24th  and  ROK 
6th  Divisions  extend  their  advances  to 
the  lower  bank  of  the  Hongch'on  River 
and  to  the  Chongp’yong  Reservoir,  lo¬ 
cated  within  a  double  bend  of  the  Puk- 
han  just  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hongch’on.  Ridgway  approved,  and 
through  the  afternoon  the  two  divisions 
continued  to  advance,  still  unopposed, 
within  two  to  four  miles  of  the  river 
line.  In  continuing  the  attack  on 
Hongch’on,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  ad¬ 
vanced  against  scant  resistance  and 
reached  the  Hongch’on  River  west  of 
town  late  in  the  al'tei  noon.  The  1st  Ma¬ 
rine  Division,  moving  more  slowly  in 
descending  the  Oum  Mountain  mass 
on  the  eastern  approach,  advanced 
within  three  miles  of  Hongch’on  before 
organizing  perimeters  for  the  night.1* 

On  15  March  the  24th  Division  at 
the  far  left  of  the  corps  advance  moved 
without  opposition  to  the  lower  bank 
of  the  Chongp’yong  Reservoir  while  the 
ROK  6th  Division  in  the  zone  between 
the  24th  and  1st  Cavalry  Divisions  also 
advanced  against  no  resistance  to  high 
ground  overlooking  the  Hongch’on 
River.  The  25th  Division  at  the  right  of 
the  I  Corps  zone  moved  just  as  easily 
through  the  ground  west  of  the  I’uk- 
han.  By  dark  on  the  15th  the  24th  In¬ 
fantry  and  27th  Infantry  reached  the 

IX  Corps  Comd  It  pi.  Nai.  Mar  51:  1m  Cav  Div 
(.omd  Rpt.  Nai.  Mai  51,  Isl  Mamie  Div  Ilisi  Diaiy, 
Mai  51:  2‘ltli  Ini'  Div  Comd  Rpl.  Nai.  Mat  51. 
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Seoul-Ch’unch’on  road  at  the  left  and 
center  of  the  division  zone  while  the 
attached  Turkish  brigade,  having  taken 
over  a  zone  bordering  the  Ptikhan  at 
the  far  right,  moved  about  two  miles 
above  the  road  adjacent  to  the  newly 
won  positions  of  the  24th  Division.'1’1 

In  the  Hongch’on  area,  the  cavalry 
division  stood  fast  along  the  Hongch’on 
River  on  the  15th  to  wait  for  the  ma¬ 
rines  to  conic  up  on  its  right.  Strong 
enemy  positions  on  a  ridge  due  east  of 
Hongch'on  stalled  the  marines  in  that 
area,  but  at  the  far  left  of  the  Marine 
zone  the  town  itself  fell  to  the  1st  Bat¬ 
talion,  7th  Marines,  at  noon.  A  motor¬ 
ized  patrol,  first  to  enter,  found  the 
town  ruined  and  undefended.  On  the 
return  trip,  following  an  explosion  that 
damaged  a  truck,  the  patrol  discovered 
that  Far  Fast  Air  Forces  bombers  had 
liberally  sprinkled  the  eastern  half  of 
the  town  with  small  bombs  set  to  ex¬ 
plode  when  disturbed.1"  A  company  of 
Marine  engineers  began  the  uncomfort¬ 
able  task  of  clearing  these  explosives 
while  the  1st  Battalion  passed  through 
and  occupied  high  ground  immediately 
northeast  of  town. 

Seoul  Retaken 

By  the  time  Hongch'on  fell.  General 
Ridgway  discerned  that  the  enemy  high 
command  had  decided  to  hand  over  a 

11  Eighth  Ai  my  GS  )iil.  15  Mai  51:  IX  Coips  Comd 
Rpl.  Nai.  Mai  51. 2-tlh  till  Div  Comd  Rpi.  Nai.  Mai 
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far  bigger  prize,  Seoul.  The  first  sign 
appeared  on  12  March  when  aerial  ob¬ 
servers  flying  over  the  enemy’s  Han 
River  positions  between  Seoul  and  the 
25th  Division’s  bridgehead  saw  a  large 
number  of  troops  moving  northwest 
out  of  that  area.  Patrols  from  the  3d 
Division,  which  held  positions  along  the 
Han  opposite,  crossed  the  river  on  the 
night  of  the  12th  and  found  shoreline 
positions  vacant.  On  the  following  night 
3d  Division  patrols  moved  more  than  a 
half  mile  above  the  Han  without  mak¬ 
ing  contact.17 

Patrols  from  both  the  3d  Division  and 
ROK  1st  Division  crossed  the  Han  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  of  14  March.  One 
from  the  3d  Division  discovered  that 
enemy  forces  had  vacated  an  impor¬ 
tant  defensive  position  on  Hill  348,  the 
peak  of  a  prominent  north-south  ridge 
three  miles  east  of  Seoul.  Nearer  the 
city,  another  moved  as  far  north  as  the 
Scoul-Ch’unch’on  road  without  con¬ 
tact;  a  third  found  that  Hill  175,  one  of 
the  lower  peaks  of  South  Mountain 
hugging  Seoul  at  its  southeast  edge,  also 
was  vacant.  Five  patrols  from  the  ROK 
1st  Division  entered  Seotd  itself.  One 
moved  all  the  way  through  the  western 
portion  of  the  city  to  the  gate  on  Route 
1  while  another  reached  the  capitol 
building  near  city  center  and  raised  the 
ROK  flag  from  the  dome.  None  of  the 
patrols  received  fire  or  sighted  enemy 
troops.'18 

In  continuing  to  search  the  city  on 
the  15th,  the  South  Koreans  discovered 
only  a  few  North  Korean  deserters  who 
had  been  away  from  their  units  too  long 
to  provide  information  of  value.  Out¬ 
side  Seoul,  a  patrol  from  the  Belgian 

17  3(1  Inf  Div  Cornel  Rpt,  Nur,  Mar  51. 
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battalion,  recently  attached  to  the  3d 
Division,  checked  the  ground  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  city  without  mak¬ 
ing  contact;  two  companies  of  ROK 
troops  moved  unopposed  through  the 
ground  just  west  of  the  city;  and  still 
farther  west,  a  South  Korean  patrol 
crossed  the  Han  and  moved  more  than 
five  miles  north  before  running;  into 
enemy  fire.  Aerial  observers  saw  no 
enemy  activity  immediately  above  the 
northern  limits  of  Seoul  but  observed 
extensive  defensive  preparations  and 
troops  disposed  in  depth  east  and  west 
of  Route  3  beginning  at  a  point  five 
miles  to  the  north,  roughly  halfway  be¬ 
tween  Seoul  and  Uijongbu.:>0 

Assured  that  the  North  Koreans  had 
withdrawn  from  Seoul  and  adjacent 
ground,  General  Ridgway  late  on  the 
15th  instructed  General  Milburn  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  nearest  commanding  ground 
above  the  capital  city.  The  general  line 
to  be  occupied,  which  Milburn  later  des¬ 
ignated  Lincoln,  arched  across  heights 
two  miles  to  the  west  and  north  of 
Seoul,  then  angled  northeast  across  the 
ridge  holding  Hill  348  to  join  line  Buf¬ 
falo  in  the  25th  Division’s  zone. 
Ridgway  left  it  to  Milburn  to  decide  the 
strength  of  the  forces  who  would  cross 
the  river  but  restricted  their  forward 
movement,  once  they  were  on  line 
Lincoln,  to  patrolling  to  the  north  and 
northwest  to  regain  contact.  The  restric¬ 
tion  on  further  advances  applied  to  the 
25th  Division  as  well.  The  principal  ob¬ 
jective  at  the  moment,  Ridgway  ex¬ 
plained  to  Milburn,  was  not  to  attack 


,t*  The  Belgian  battalion,  commanded  by  Et.  Col  A. 
Crahay,  arrived  in  Koiea  on  31  January  1951. 
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the  enemy  but  simply  to  follow  his 
withdrawal.51 

Assigning  the  segment  of  line  Lin¬ 
coln  encompassing  Seoul  to  the  ROK 
1st  Division  and  the  shorter  portion  east 
of  the  city  to  the  3d  Division,  General 
Milburn  instructed  General  Faik  to  oc¬ 
cupy  his  sector  with  a  regiment,  Gen¬ 
eral  Soule  to  hold  his  with  a  battalion 
reinforced  by  not  more  than  two  pla¬ 
toons  of  tanks.  Paik  was  to  send  combat 
patrols  in  search  of  enemy  forces  to  the 
northwest  while  Soule  sent  armored 
combat  patrols  to  regain  contact  to  the 
north.  Meanwhile,  as  bridges  were  put 
across  the  river,  one  in  each  division 
zone,  Paik  could  place  a  second  regi¬ 
ment  on  line  Lincoln  and  Soule  could 
increase  his  bridgehead  force  to  a  full 
regiment.3" 

As  expected,  there  was  no  opposi¬ 
tion  when  the  two  division  command¬ 
ers  sent  forces  across  the  Han  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th.  By  early  after¬ 
noon  the  ROK  1 5th  Regiment  moved 
through  Seoul  into  position  on  the  far 
side  of  the  city,  and  the  2d  Battalion  of 
the  65th  Infantry  occupied  the  Hill  348 
area.  The  capital  city,  as  it  changed 
hands  for  the  fourth  time,  was  a  sham¬ 
bles.  Bombing,  shelling,  and  fires  since 
the  Eighth  Army  had  withdrawn  in 
January  had  taken  a  large  toll  of  build¬ 
ings  and  had  heavily  damaged  trans¬ 
portation,  communications,  and  utili¬ 
ties  systems.  Two  months  of  work 
would  be  required  to  produce  even  a 
minimum  supply  of  power  and  water, 
and  local  food  supplies  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  even  for  the  estimated  remaining 
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two  hundred  thousand  of  the  city’s 
original  population  of  1 .5  million.  Soon 
after  Seoul  was  reoccupied,  therefore, 
a  concerted  but  not  entirely  successful 
effort  began  via  the  press,  radio,  and 
police  lines  to  prevent  former  residents 
from  returning  to  the  city  while  it  was 
made  livable  again  and  while  local  gov¬ 
ernment  was  restored  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  civil  assistance  teams  and  ROK 
officials.  Pusan  meanwhile  remained 
the  temporary  seat  of  national  govern¬ 
ment.53 

This  time  there  was  no  ceremony 
dramatizing  the  reoccupation  of  the 
capital  city  as  there  had  been  at  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  Inch’on  landing  operation 
the  past  September.  General  MacAr- 
thur  visited  Korea  on  17  March  but 
elected  not  to  enter  Seoul  and  limited 
his  inspection  to  the  1st  Marine  Divi¬ 
sion  as  the  IX  Corps  prepared  to  move 
forward  toward  Ch’unch’on.5'1 

Ch  ’un  cli  ’<>  n  Ca ptu  red 

On  the  morning  of  16  March  the  ma¬ 
rines  held  up  the  day  before  by  strong 
enemy  positions  east  of  Hongch’on  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  occupants  had  with¬ 
drawn  during  the  night.  They  encoun¬ 
tered  only  light  resistance  as  they 
continued  toward  line  Buffalo  north 
and  northeast  of  Hongch’on.  In  the 
western  half  of  the  IX  Corps  zone,  pa¬ 
trols  from  the  24th  Division  and  ROK 
6th  Division  searching  above  the 
Chongp’yong  Reservoir  and  Hongch’on 
River  encountered  almost  no  opposi¬ 
tion.  Immediately  west  of  Hongch’on, 
however,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  since 
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reaching  the  Hongch’on  River  on  14  his  divisions  forward.  The  intention 
March  had  run  into  heavy  fire  and  was  that  advances  by  the  two  divisions 
numerous,  if  small,  enemy  groups  while  in  the  western  half  of  the  corps  zone, 
putting  two  battalions  into  position  just  in  particular  by  the  ROK  6th  Division 
above  the  river  and  sending  patrols  in  its  zone  adjacent  to  the  1st  Cavalry 
to  investigate  farther  north.  This  re-  Division,  would  threaten  the  Hank  of 
sistance  and  aerial  observation  of  pre-  the  Chinese  in  front  of  the  cavalrymen, 
pared  positions  indicated  that  the  Chi-  Accordingly,  Hoge  ordered  his  two  di- 
nese  planned  to  offer  a  strong  visions  in  the  west  and  the  1st  Cavalry 
delaying  action  in  the  ground  border-  Division  to  advance  five  to  six  miles 
ing  Route  ‘29  between  Hongch’on  and  beyond  their  current  river  positions  to 
Ch’unch’on/’5  line  Buster,  which  was  almost  even  with 

To  assist  the  advance  above  Hong-  the  line  Buffalo  objectives  of  the  1st 
ch’on,  General  Ridgway  on  the  16th  au-  Marine  Division  on  the  corps  right."'’ 
thorized  General  Hoge  to  move  all  of  While  the  24th  Division  completed 
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preparations  for  crossing  the  Pukhan 
at  the  far  left,  Hoge’s  other  divisions 
attacked  toward  lines  Buster  and  Buf¬ 
falo  on  17  March.  Much  as  anticipated, 
the  marines  on  the  right  and  the  South 
Koreans  on  the  left  met  negligible  re¬ 
sistance  while  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  in 
the  center  received  heavy  Fire  and  sev¬ 
eral  sharp  counterattacks  in  a  daylong 
Fight  for  dominating  heights  just  above 
the  Hongch’on  River.  But  on  the  18th, 
with  all  four  divisions  moving  forward, 
the  resistance  faded  out,  and  it  became 
clear  that  the  Chinese  were  withdraw¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Advancing  easily  against 
minor  rearguard  action,  Hoge's  forces 
were  on  or  near  the  Buster-Buffalo 
line  by  day’s  end  on  19  March.  The 
highlight  of  the  advance  on  the  19th 
occurred  in  the  zone  of  the  ROK  6th 
Division  after  a  patrol  in  the  van  of  the 
2d  Battalion,  2d  Regiment,  discovered 
a  Chinese  battalion  assembling  in  a 
small  valley  three  miles  above  the 
Hongch’on  River.  Maj.  Lee  Hong  Sun, 
commander  of  the  2d  Battalion,  swiftly 
deployed  forces  on  three  sides  of  the 
enemy  unit  and  attacked.  Lee’s  forces 
killed  231  Chinese,  captured  2,  and 
took  a  large  quantity  of  weapons  with¬ 
out  suffering  a  casualty.5' 

On  18  March,  as  the  rapid  Chinese 
withdrawal  became  evident,  General 
Ridgway  ordered  the  IX  Corps  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  attack  and  take  Ch’unch’on. 
General  Hoge  opened  the  move  by  in¬ 
structing  his  divisions  on  the  19th  to 
proceed  to  the  next  RllM’ER  phase  line, 
Cairo,  four  to  six  miles  above  their 
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Buster-Buffalo  objectives.  Once  on  line 
Cairo,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  would 
be  on  the  southern  lip  of  the  basin  in 
which  Ch’unch’on  was  located  and 
within  five  miles  of  the  town  itself. 
Ridgway  meanwhile  alerted  the  187th 
Airborne  Regimental  Combat  Team  for 
operations  in  the  Ch’unch’on  area.  The 
landing  plan,  code-named  Hawk, 
called  for  the  187  th  with  the  2d  and 
4th  Ranger  Companies  attached  to 
drop  north  of  the  town  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  22  March  and  block  enemy 
movements  out  of  the  Ch’unch’on 
basin.  IX  Corps  forces  coming  from  the 
south  were  to  link  up  with  the  para¬ 
troopers  within  twenty-four  hours.58 

Easy  progress  by  Hoge’s  divisions  on 
20  and  21  March  and  the  continuing 
rapid  withdrawal  of  Chinese  forces 
made  it  evident  that  the  projected  air¬ 
borne  operation  would  not  be  profit¬ 
able.  Ridgway  canceled  it  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  21st  as  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  came  up  on  line  Cairo  without 
opposition.  Moving  ahead  of  the  main 
body  of  the  division,  an  armored 
task  force  meanwhile  entered  the 
Ch’unch’on  basin  and  at  1330  on  the 
21st  entered  the  town  itself.  It  was 
empty  of  both  enemy  troops  and  sup¬ 
plies.  The  task  force  made  contact  only 
after  moving  ten  miles  northeast  of 
Ch’unch’on  over  Route  29  in  the 
Soyang  River  valley  and  then  located 
only  a  few  troops  who  scattered  when 
the  force  opened  firc.:,1) 

w  Rad.  GX-3-3360  KGOO,  Eighth  Anny  to  CG  IX 
Corps  ct  at.,  18  Mai  51;  IX  Coips  Conul  Rpt,  Nat, 
Mai  51;  Rads,  GX-3-3469  KGOi>  and  CX-3-3474 
KGOR,  CG  Eighth  Ai  my  to  CG  1 87th  Abu  RCT  el  at, 
l<)  Mar  5 1 ;  Rati,  CX-3-3G82  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Army 
to  CG  !87lh  Aim  RCT  et  al„  20  Mar  51. 

Vl  Eighth  Ai  my  CG  SS  Rpt,  Mar  5 1 ;  IX  Coi  ps  Conul 
Rpt.  Nat,  Mar  51,  1st  Cav  Div  Conul  Rpt.  Nar.  Mai 

r.  i 


OPERATION  RIPPER 

During  this  search  to  the  northeast  a 
second  task  force  from  the  cavalry  divi¬ 
sion  reached  Ch’unch’on  in  midafter¬ 
noon,  just  in  time  to  greet  General 
Ridgway,  who,  after  observing  opera¬ 
tions  from  a  light  plane  overhead, 
landed  on  one  of  the  town’s  longer 
streets.  As  a  precaution  against  an  en¬ 
emy  attempt  to  retake  the  town  during 
the  night,  Ridgway  before  leaving  in¬ 
structed  both  task  forces  to  return  to 
the  cavalry  division’s  line  Cairo  posi¬ 
tions  by  dark.  The  precaution  was  un¬ 
necessary.  Ch’unch’on  remained  vacant 
until  the  1st  Battalion,  7th  Cavalry,  set 
up  a  patrol  base  in  the  town  on  the 
following  day.<>0 

On  the  Eastern  Front 

With  the  capture  of  Ch’unch’on,  all 
major  ground  objectives  of  Operation 
RIPPER  were  in  Eighth  Army  hands.  To 
the  east,  the  X  Corps  and  ROK  III 
Corps  had  reached  litre  Idaho  by  17 
March.  North  Korean  forces  had  of¬ 
fered  stiff  resistance  to  the  attack  on 
only  one  clay,  the  15th,  and  then  only 
in  the  X  Corps  area.  Prisoners  taken 
during  the  advance  indicated  that  the 
V,  II,  and  III  Corps  were  withdrawing 
above  the  38th  parallel  to  reorganize 
and  prepare  for  offensive  operations. 
Searching  to  confirm  this  information, 
General  Ridgway  on  18  March  ordered 
all  three  corps  on  the  eastern  front  to 
reconnoiter  deep  beyond  the  parallel 
in  the  area  between  the  Hwach’on 


1st  Cav  Div Count  Rj»t.  Nat.  Mat  51;  Eighth  Army 
CO  SS  Rpt.  Mar  51;  Ridgway,  The  Koteati  Wat,  pp. 
1  14-15.  In  The  Korean  War,  Ridgway  erroneously  dates 
the  entty  into  Ch'unch’on  as  19  Match. 
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Reservoir,  located  almost  due  north  of 
Ch’unch’on,  and  the  east  coast.61 

As  Ridgway’s  forces  in  the  east  con¬ 
solidated  positions  along  line  Idaho  and 
sent  patrols  north,  the  problem  of  the 
North  Korean  10th  Division  remained. 
On  20  March  Ridgway  pressed  the  ROK 
Army  chief  of  staff  and  the  KMAG 
chief  to  eliminate  the  enemy  unit.62  But 
in  the  difficult  Taebaek  terrain,  the  re¬ 
treating  division,  although  it  lost  heav¬ 
ily  to  air  and  ground  attacks,  separated 
into- small  groups  and  managed  to  find 
ways  northwest  through  the  mountains. 
After  a  flurry  of  small  engagements 
while  infiltrating  the  line  Idaho  fronts 
of  the  ROK  III  Corps  and  ROK  I 
Corps,  the  remnants  of  the  division,  less 
than  a  thousand  men,  reached  their 
own  lines  on  23  March.  In  the  days 
following,  the  reduced  division  moved 
to  Ch’ongju,  deep  in  northwestern 
Korea,  and  began  reorganizing  under 
the  control  of  the  North  Korean  IV  Corps 
as  a  mechanized  infantry  division.  Still 
later,  while  continuing  to  reorganize 
and  retrain,  the  unit  was  assigned  to 
defend  a  sector  of  the  west  coast.63  It 
would  not  again  see  frontline  duty. 


1,1  Eighth  Atmy  G3  SS  Rpt.  Sum.  Mat  51;  Eighth 
Aitny  G3  Jnls.  1-4-17  Mat  51;  X  Corps  Conul  Rpt, 
Nat .  Mar  5 1 ;  2d  Inf  I)iv  Gomel  Rpt,  Nat ,  Mat  5 1 ;  7th 
ltd  Div  Could  Rpt,  Nat.  Mar  51;  Rad,  C.X-3-3266 
KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Atmy  to  C/S  ROKA  and  CG  X 
Corps,  18  Mar  51. 

,a  Coincidentally,  a  psychological  wai  fate  leaflet  un- 
lently  being  used  to  luge  all  gueriillas  in  South  Koiea 
to  give  up  a  hopeless  fight  echoed  Ridgway's  senti¬ 
ments  Translated,  the  message  warned.  "The  mouse 
has  gnawed  at  the  tiger’s  tail  long  enough.”  Sec  Eighth 
Army  G3Jnl.  2*1  Mat  51. 

1,1  Eighth  Ai  my  1>I Rs 245-25-1, 14-23  Mat  51;  Eighth 
Army  CG  SS  Rpt,  Mat  51;  Eighth  Aimy  Could  Rpt, 
Nai,  Mai  51;  Ilq,  EEC,  Ilistoiy  of  the  Notth  Koiean 
Army.  31  Jul  52. 
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The  Courageous  Concept 

The  inability  of  South  Korean  forces 
to  eliminate  the  North  Korean  10th  Divi¬ 
sion  reflected  the  total  result  of  Opera¬ 
tion  RIPPER  to  date.  For  although  the 
Eighth  Army  had  taken  its  principal  ter¬ 
ritorial  objectives,  it  had  had  far  less 
success  in  destroying  enemy  forces  and 
materiel.  Through  the  period  1-15 
March,  which  included  most  of  the 
harder  Fighting,  known  enemy  dead 
totaled  7,151;  as  the  Chinese  and 
North  Koreans  accelerated  their  with¬ 
drawal  after  the  15th,  that  figure  had 
not  increased  to  any  great  extent.'1'1 
Ch'unch’on,  the  suspected  enemy 
supply  center,  had  been  bare  when 
entered;  although  numerous  caches  of 
materiel  had  been  captured  elsewhere, 
these  had  been  relatively  small.  In  sum, 
the  enemy  high  command  so  far  had 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  bulk  of  front¬ 
line  forces  and  supplies  out  of  range  of 
the  RIPPER  advance.05 

As  Ch’unch’on  fell,  one  area  in  which 
there  appeared  to  be  an  opportunity  to 
destroy  an  enemy  force  of  some  size 

1,1  Lti .  Maj  Gen  I  .even  G.  Allen,  Eighth  At  my  Chiel 
of  Stall,  to  M.t)  Gen  Dovle  O.  1  lithe).  UNG  Acting 
Chief  of  Staff.  19  Mai  51. 

1,5  Eighth  Army  Gomd  Rpt.  Nat,  Mat  51. 


was  in  the  west  above  the  I  Corps.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  patrol  results  and  intelli¬ 
gence  sources,  the  North  Korean  I  Corps 
and  the  Chinese  26th  Army  occupied 
that  area,  generally  along  and  above  a 
line  through  Uijongbu.  Appearing 
most  vulnerable  were  the  three  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  /  Corps  in  the  region  west 
of  Uijongbu  with  the  lower  stretch  of 
the  Imjin  River  at  their  backs.  Any  with¬ 
drawal  by  these  forces  would  require 
primarily  the  use  of  Route  1  and  its 
crossing  over  the  Imjin  near  the  town 
of  Munsan-ni;  thus,  if  this  withdrawal 
route  could  be  blocked  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  Imjin  crossing,  the  North  Koreans 
below  the  river  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  escape  attacks  from  the 
south.  With  this  in  mind,  General 
Ridgway  enlarged  Operation  RIPPER 
with  plans  for  an  airborne  landing  at 
Munsan-ni  by  the  187th  Airborne  Regi¬ 
mental  Combat  Team  in  concert  with 
overland  attacks  by  the  I  Corps.  He 
called  the  supplemental  squeeze  play 
Operation  COURAGEOUS.60 


Eighth  Ai  my  PI  Rs  21 7-25 1 . 16-20 1  !at\5  1 ;  I  Corps 
PIR  80, 21  Mai  51;  1  CoipsGSJnl,  20  Mai  51.  Eighth 
Aimy  CG  SS  Rpt.  Mat  51;  Rad.  GX-3-1040  KGOO, 
CG  Eighth  At  my  to  CG  I  Coips  cl  al ,  22  Mat  51; 
Ridgway.  The  Kmcan  IVot.  p.  1 15. 
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Operation  Courageous 

As  a  first  step  in  the  attempt  to  block 
and  attack  the  North  Korean  I  Corps, 
Ridgway  on  2 1  March  ordered  his  own 
1  Corps  to  move  forward  to  line  Cairo, 
which  he  extended  southwestward 
across  General  Milburn’s  zone  through 
Uijongbu  to  the  vicinity  of  Haengju  on 
the  Han.  (Map  28)  At  points  generally 
along  this  line  six  to  ten  miles  north  of 
line  Lincoln  Milburn’s  patrols  had  made 
some  contact  with  the  North  Korean  I 
Corps  west  of  Uijongbu  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  26th  Amy  to  the  east.  Milburn  was 
to  occupy  line  Cairo  on  22  March,  a 
day  ahead  of  the  airborne  landing  at 
Munsan-ni,  and  wait  for  Ridgway’s  fur¬ 
ther  order  to  continue  north.' 

Requiring  Milburn  to  stand  along 
line  Cairo  unless  instructed  to  proceed 
stemmed  from  Ridgway’s  not  yet  hav¬ 
ing  given  the  final  green  light  to  the 
airborne  landing  as  of  the  2 1st.  Opera¬ 
tion  TOMAHAWK,  as  the  landing  was 
called,  would  take  place  only  if  Ridgway 
received  assurances  that  weather  condi¬ 
tions  on  23  March  would  favor  a  para¬ 
chute  drop  and  that  ground  troops 
could  link  up  with  the  airborne  force 
within  twenty-four  hours.  If  these  as¬ 
surances  were  forthcoming,  the  187th 
Airborne  Regimental  Combat  Team, 
with  the  2d  and  4th  Ranger  Compa- 

1  Rad.  GX-3-3813  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  At  m>  to  GG 
1  Corps  tit  at.  21  Mai  51 


nies  attached,  was  to  drop  in  the 
Munsan-ni  area  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d  and  block  Route  1.  Milburn  was  to 
establish  physical  contact  with  and  as¬ 
sume  control  of  the  airborne  force  once 
it  was  on  the  ground.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  to  open  a  general  corps  advance 
toward  line  Aspen,  which  traced  the 
lower  bank  of  the  Imjin  River  west  and 
north  of  Munsan-ni,  then  sloped  east¬ 
ward  across  the  corps  zone  to  cut 
Routes  33  and  3  eight  miles  north  of 
Uijongbu.  Once  on  Aspen,  Milburn  was 
to  expect  Ridgway’s  order  to  continue 
to  line  Benton,  the  final  COURAGEOUS 
objective  line,  some  ten  miles  farther 
north.  Reaching  Benton  would  carry 
the  I  Corps  virtually  to  the  38th  paral¬ 
lel  except  in  the  west  where  the  final 
line  fell  off  to  the  southwest  along  the 
Imjin. 

Because  the  1  Corps  otherwise  would 
have  an  open  east  flank  when  it  moved 
to  line  Benton,  Ridgway  extended  the 
line  southeastward  into  the  IX  Corps 
zone  across  the  front  of  the  24th  Divi¬ 
sion  and  about  halfway  across  the  front 
of  the  ROK  6th  Division  to  a  juncture 
with  line  Cairo.  When  Ridgway  ordered 
the  I  Corps  to  Benton,  General  Hoge 
was  to  send  his  western  forces  to  the 


-  Rads.  GX-3-3900  KGOO.  GX-3-3908  KGOO. 
and  GX-3-4040  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Army  to  CG  I 
Corps  cl  al„  dr  si  uvo  21  Mar  and  last  22  Mat  5 1; 
Eighth  Aimy  Comd  Rpt.  Nai.  Mai  51;  Eighth  Anny 
CG  SS  Rpt,  Mat  51. 
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line  to  protect  the  1  Corps  dank.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  concert  with  Milburn’s  drive 
to  lines  Cairo  and  Aspen,  Hoge  was  to 
complete  the  occupation  of  his  sector 
of  line  Cairo.  Elsewhere  along  the  army 
front,  the  X  Corps  and  the  ROK  III 
and  I  Corps  remained  under  Ridgway’s 
order  of  18  March  to  reconnoiter  the 
area  between  the  Hwach’on  Reservoir 
and  the  east  coast.  As  yet,  neither 
Almond's  patrols  nor  those  ot  the  South 


Korean  corps  had  moved  that  deeply 
into  enemy  territory.'5 

The  three  divisions  of  the  I  Corps 
started  toward  line  Cairo  at  0800  on  22 
March.  The  ROK  1st  Division,  advanc¬ 
ing  astride  Route  1  in  the  west,  over¬ 
came  very  light  resistance  and  had 

’  Ratls.GX-3-38 1 3  KGOO,  GX-3-4040  KGOO, and 
GX-:M  149  KGOO,  CG  Eight li  At  my  to  CG I  Got  pscl 
at.  fust  one  21  Mat  and  last  two,  22  Mar  51. 
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Practice  Jump  by  Members  of  the  187th  Regimental  Combat  Team.  Air- 
chi  ft  are  C-1 19s. 


troops  on  the  phase  line  by  noon.  The 
3d  Division  astride  Route  3  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  the  25th  Division  on  the  right 
also  met  sporadic  opposition  but  moved 
slowly  and  ended  the  day  considerably 
short  of  the  line.'1 

General  Milburn  meanwhile  assem¬ 
bled  an  armored  task  force  in  Seoul  for 
a  drive  up  Route  1  to  make  the  initial 
contact  with  the  187lh  Airborne  Regi¬ 
mental  Combat  Team  if  and  after  it 
dropped  on  Munsan-ni.  Building  the 
force  around  the  6th  Medium  Tank 
Battalion  borrowed  from  the  24th  Divi¬ 


1  I  Cotps  Opn  On  50,  21  Mar  51;  I  Coips  Comet 
Rpl.  Nai,  Mai  51.  Eighth  Atiny  Coiml  Rpt,  Nat.  Mat 
51. 


sion  of  the  IX  Corps,  he  added  the  2d 
Battalion,  7th  Infantry,  and  all  but 
one  battery  of  the  58th  Armored  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  from  the  3d  Divi¬ 
sion;  from  corps  troops  he  supplied  a 
battery  of  the  999th  Armored  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  and  Company  A, 
14  th  Engineer  Combat  Battalion. 
He  also  included  two  bridge-laying 
Churchill  tanks  from  the  29th  British 
Brigade,  recently  attached  to  the  I 
Corps.  Lt.  Col.  John  S.  Growdon,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  6th  Medium  Tank  Bat¬ 
talion,  was  to  lead  the  task  force.5 


r>  I  Coi  ps  Opn  Dir  5 1 .  22  Mar  51:  1  Corps  Conul 
Rpt.  Nar,  Mai  51;  Eighth  Ai  my  Study.  Task  Foicc 
Cicwdon,  tn  C.M1! 
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Riclgway  made  the  final  decision  on 
the  airborne  operation  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  22d  during  a  conference  at 
Eighth  Army  main  headquarters  in 
Taegu.  General  Partridge,  the  Fifth  Air 
Force  commander,  assured  him  that  the 
weather  would  be  satisfactory  on  the 
23d;  Col.  Gilman  C.  Mudgett,  the  new 
Eighth  Army  G-3,  predicted  not  only 
that  contact  with  the  airborne  unit 
would  be  made  within  a  day’s  time,  as 
Ridgway  required,  but  that  the  entire 
I  Corps  should  be  able  to  advance 
rapidly.6  Given  these  reports,  Ridgway 
ordered  the  airborne  landing  to  take 
place  at  0900  on  the  following  day.7 

On  hearing  the  final  word  on  the 
Munsan-ni  drop,  General  Milburn  di¬ 
rected  Task  Force  Growdon  to  pass 
through  the  ROK  1st  Division  on  line 
Cairo  early  on  23  March  and  proceed 
via  Route  1  to  reach  the  airborne 
troops.  His  three  divisions  meanwhile 
were  to  resume  their  advance  with  the 
objective  of  reaching  line  Aspen.  The 
ROK  1st  Division,  which  would  be  fol¬ 
lowing  Task  Force  Growdon,  was  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  187th  Airborne  Regimental 
Combat  Team  upon  reaching  Munsan- 
ni,  and  the  airborne  unit  then  was  to 
prepare  to  move  south  and  revert  to 
Eighth  Army  reserve.8 

Task  Force  Growdon,  completely 
motorized,  passed  through  the  ROK  1st 
Division  shortly  after  0700.  No  enemy 
forces  opposed  the  armored  column  as 

"  Colonel  Mudgelt  tcplaccd  Dabney,  now  a  bttga- 
diet  gcncial.  on  21  Match  1951. 

'  highlit  Army  (XI  SS  Rpt.  Mat  51.  Highlit  Aimy 
(i  i  Jnl.  Sunt,  21  Mat  51;  Highlit  At  my  Cotml  Rpt. 
Nat.  Mat  51;  Rad.  GX-3-4097  KGOO,  CG  Highlit 
Army  to  CG  1  Cotps  el  al.,  22  Mat  51. 

*  Rad.  GX-3— 10-10  KGOO.CG  Highlit  AimytoCG  1 
I'otiK  <->  ;>l ,  22  Ma>  r>!;  Rad.  C1ACT  s_an,  re.  ! 
Corps  lo  CO  (tilt  Med  Tk  Bn.  23  Mat  5 1 ;  I  Cot  ps  Opn 
Du  52,  23  Mar  51. 


it  moved  ahead  of  the  South  Koreans, 
but  within  minutes  the  third  tank  in 
column  hit  a  mine  while  bypassing  a 
destroyed  bridge  at  the  small  Chang- 
nung  River.  The  task  force  was  held 
up  while  engineers  removed  a  dozen 
other  mines  from  the  bypass.  Proceed¬ 
ing  slowly  from  that  point  with  a  mine 
detector  team  leading  the  way  afoot, 
Colonel  Growdon’s  column  moved  only 
a  mile  to  the  village  of  Simvon-ni  be¬ 
fore  encountering  more  mines.  As  the 
187th  Airborne  Regimental  Combat 
Team  began  landing  at  Munsan-ni  at 
0900,  Growdon’s  task  force  was  at  a  halt 
some  fifteen  miles  to  the  south.9 

C-46s  and  C—  119s  of  the  315th  Air 
Division  had  begun  lifting  the  airborne 
troops  from  the  Taegu  airfield  shortly 
after  0700,  all  heading  initially  for  a 
rendezvous  point  over  the  Yellow  Sea 
west  of  the  objective  area.10  The  sec¬ 
ond  serial  of  aircraft,  with  the  1st  Bat¬ 
talion  of  the  187th  aboard,  was  in  flight 
only  briefly  before  engine  trouble  in 
the  lead  plane  forced  the  pilot  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Taegu  for  a  replacement  air¬ 
craft.  The  combat  team  landed  before 
the  new  lead  plane,  whose  passengers 
included  the  ist  Battalion  commander, 
could  reach  Munsan-ni.  The  drop,  as  a 
result,  did  not  come  off  entirely  as 
planned.11 

General  Bowen,  commander  of  the 
187th,  had  designated  two  drop  zones, 
one  about  a  mile  northeast  of  Munsan- 

''  1  Cotps  Could  Rpt.  Nat .  Mar  51;  Highlit  At  my 
Study,  task  Fotce  Gtowdon 

10  The  provisional  Combat  Cargo  Command  had 
been  discontinued  and  the  315th  An  Division  acti- 
vaied  lo  replace  n  on  25  Jantiaty  1951.  Brig.  Gen. 
John  1’.  Ilenebty  had  teplaccd  Genet  al  Tunnel  as 
coitnnaudei  of  the  315th  on  8  Hcbtuaty  1951 

11  Hi-'htb  Army  Stttdv,  On-ration  Tomahawk,  tit 
CMIi:  °l87th  Aim  RCT  Co'md  Rpt,  Nar.  Mat  51. 
Huttcll,  The  Untied  Stain  An  Finer  in  Kmea.  pp.  353-55. 
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ni,  another  about  three  miles  southeast 
of  town.  The  1st  Battalion  was  to  land 
in  the  lower  zone,  the  remainder  of  the 
combat  team  in  the  one  to  the  north.19 
As  planned,  the  3d  Battalion  with  the 
4th  Ranger  Company  attached  jumped 
first,  Bowen  having  given  it  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  securing  the  northern  drop 
zone.  Bowen’s  plan  went  awry  when  the 
leaderless  second  serial  of  planes  mis¬ 
takenly  followed  the  first  and  dropped 
the  1st  Battalion  also  in  the  northern 
zone.  The  2d  Battalion  with  the  2d 
Ranger  Company  attached  followed  not 
long  after,  then  the  674th  Airborne  Field 
Artillery  Battalion,  and  at  1000  the  ar¬ 
tillery  heavy  drop.1* 

In  the  brief  interval  between  the 
drops  of  the  1st  and  2d  Battalions, 
General  Ridgway  arrived  by  L— 19,  land¬ 
ing  on  a  road  between  Munsan-ni  and 
the  northern  drop  zone.  En  route,  he 
had  flown  over  Task  Force  Growdon 
then  held  up  at  Sinwon-ni,  a  fact  he 
passed  to  General  Bowen.  Airborne 
again  shortly  after  1000,  Ridgway  saw 
a  single  stick  of  paratroops  jump  from 
a  plane  over  the  lower  drop  zone.  The 
replacement  plane  carrying  the  1st  Bat¬ 
talion  commander  and  party  had  finally 
reached  Munsan-ni,  and  its  passengers 
had  jumped  in  the  correct  zone  not 
knowing  that  they  would  be  the  only 
troops  in  the  area.1'1 

To  the  north,  resistance  in  and  im¬ 
mediately  around  the  drop  zone  was 
minor  and  sporadic,  amounting  to  a  few 

12  Accompanying  the  187th  to  pi  ovule  additional 
medical  suppoit  was  a  puia-sui  glial  team  tiom  the 
Indian  60th  Field  Ambulance  and  Suigicul  Com  pun) 
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small  groups  of  North  Koreans  and  a 
meager  amount  of  fire  from  mortars 
located  somewhere  to  the  north.  Over¬ 
crowding  caused  by  the  1st  Battalion’s 
misdirected  drop  complicated  the  3d 
Battalion’s  assembly,  but  units  managed 
to  sort  themselves  out  and  secure  the 
borders  of  the  drop  zone.  An  unex¬ 
pected  annoyance  was  created  by  civil¬ 
ians  who  appeared  in  the  drop  zone 
and  began  carrying  away  parachutes. 
Shots  fired  over  their  heads  ended  the 
attempted  theft.  Against  moderate  but 
scattered  opposition  the  2d  Battalion 
proceeded  to  occupy  heights  northeast 
of  the  drop  zone,  and  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  its  ex£cutive  officer  the  1st 
Battalion,  less  Company  B,  moved  into 
the  ground  to  the  north  and  north¬ 
west,  clearing  Munsan-ni  itself  in  the 
process. I:> 

Company  B  went  on  a  rescue  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  southern  drop  zone  after 
learning  that  the  command  group  of 
the  1st  Battalion  had  come  under  fire 
from  enemy  forces  on  Hill  216  over¬ 
looking  the  drop  zone  from  the  north¬ 
west.  Company  B  forced  the  enemy 
group  off  the  hill,  allowing  its  survi¬ 
vors  to  withdraw  to  the  southwest,  and 
reached  the  drop  zone  by  1500.  The 
rescue  force  and  the  battalion  com¬ 
mand  group  arrived  at  the  regimental 
position  to  the  north  about  two  hours 
later.  By  that  time  Bowen’s  forces  had 
secured  all  assigned  objectives. H> 

Battle  casualties  among  the  airborne 
troops  were  light,  totaling  nineteen. 
Jump  casualties  were  higher — eighty- 
four — but  almost  half  of  these  returned 
to  duty  immediately  after  treatment. 
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Enemy  casualties  included  136  dead 
counted  on  the  field  and  149  taken 
captive.  Estimated  enemy  losses  raised 
the  total  considerably  higher.  Prisoner 
interrogation  indicated  that  the  enemy 
forces  who  had  been  in  the  objective 
area  were  from  the  36th  Regiment  of 
the  North  Korean  19th  Division  and  had 
numbered  between  three  hundred  and 
five  hundred.  Most  of  the  remainder 
of  the  North  Korean  I  Corps  apparently 
had  withdrawn  above  the  imjin  well  be¬ 
fore  the  airborne  landing. 1 ' 

The  point  of  Task  Force  Growdon 
reached  Munsan-ni  at  1830  on  the  23d, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  extended  col¬ 
umn  took  several  hours  longer.  The 
force  encountered  no  enemy  positions 
along  Route  1  but  was  kept  to  an  inter¬ 
mittent  crawl  by  having  to  lift  or  ex¬ 
plode  over  a  hundred  fifty  live  mines, 
some  of  them  booby-trapped,  and  al¬ 
most  as  many  dummy  mines,  including  a 
five-mile  stretch  of  buried  C-ration  and 
beer  cans.  Casualties  were  few,  but  four 
tanks  were  disabled  by  mines.  As  the 
last  of  these  tanks  hit  a  mine  a  mile 
below  Munsan-ni,  the  explosion  at¬ 
tracted  enemy  artillery  fire  that  dam¬ 
aged  tw'o  more.  The  tail  of  the  task 
force  finally  arrived  at  the  airborne  po¬ 
sition  at  0700  on  24  March.18 

General  Milburn’s  orders  to  the 
187th  for  operations  on  the  24th  called 
only  for  patrolling.  Having  been  given 
control  of  Task  Force  Growdon  by 
Milburn,  General  Bowen  built  his  prin¬ 
cipal  patrols  around  Growdon’s  tanks 
and  sent  them  to  investigate  ferry  sites 
on  the  Imjin  and  to  check  Route  2Y, 

17  Rail.  GX  (TAG)  12-1  KGG,  CG  Eighth  At  my  to 
CfNCKE.  2S  Mai  51,  Eighth  Army  Study,  Opetation 
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an  earthen  road  running  east  from 
Munsan-ni,  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Sinch’on,  ten  miles  away.  One  patrol 
made  contact  while  checking  an  Imjin 
ferry  site  and  ford  ten  miles  northeast 
of  Munsan-ni.  Six  enemy  were  killed 
and  twenty-tu'o  captured.  The  patrol 
suffered  no  casualties,  but  a  tank  had 
to  be  destroyed  after  it  bogged  down  at 
a  stream  crossing  while  approaching  the 
Imjin.  A  few  rounds  of  artillery  fire 
meanwhile  fell  in  tlK  northern  drop 
zone  but  caused  no  casualties.19 

Ehe  ROK  1st  Division  in  the  mean¬ 
time  had  advanced  steadily  toward 
Munsan-ni  without  enemy  contact. 
Early  on  the  24th  Task  Force  Boone,  a 
division  armored  column  consisting  of 
Company  C,  64th  Tank  Battahon  (on 
loan  to  General  Paik  from  the  3d  Divi¬ 
sion),  Paik’s  tank  destroyer  battalion 
(organized  as  an  infantry  unit),  and  two 
of  his  engineer  platoons,  stepped  ahead 
of  the  division  and  reached  the  187th 
Airborne  Regimental  Combat  Team  at 
midmorning.  By  day’s  end  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  division  occupied  a  line  ex¬ 
tending  from  positions  athwart  Route 
1  about  three  miles  below  Munsan-ni 
northeastward  to  Pobwon-ni,  a  village 
on  lateral  Route  2Y  six  miles  east  of 
Munsan-ni  area.  General  Paik  relieved 
General  Bowen  of  responsibility  for  the 
Munsan-ni  area  at  1700  and  placed 
Task  Force  Boone  in  position  just  above 
the  town.20 

The  lack  of  resistance  to  the  wider 
sweep  of  the  ROK  1st  Division's  ad¬ 
vance  confirmed  that  the  bid  to  block 
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and  attack  the  North  Korean  I  Corps  had 
been  futile.  To  the  east,  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  26th  Army  still  had  forces  deployed 
to  delay  the  advance  of  the  3d  and  25th 
Divisions  had  become  equally  clear.  On 
the  I  Corps  right,  liie  25th  Division  on 
23  and  24  March  had  run  into  a  large 
number  of  minefields  and  small  but 
well  entrenched  enemy  groups  employ¬ 
ing  small  arms,  machine  gun,  and  mor¬ 
tar  fire.  At  nightfall  on  the  24th  Gen¬ 
eral  Bradlev’s  forces  held  positions 
almost  due  west  of  Uijongbu  in  the  3d 
Division’s  zone  at  corps  center.21 

Somewhat  unexpectedly,  the  3d  Divi¬ 
sion  had  come  up  against  unusually 
strong  Chinese  positions.  On  23  March 
General  Soule’s  forces  had  occupied  the 
Uijongbu  area  with  little  difficulty.  First 
to  enter  the  town  itself  was  Task  Force 
Hawkins,  built  around  the  bulk  of  the 
64th  Tank  Battalion  and  two  platoons 
of  tanks  from  each  of  the  15th  and  65th 
Infantry  Regiments.  Reaching  Uijong¬ 
bu  about  0900  and  finding  it  unde¬ 
fended,  the  task  force  reconnoitered 
north  several  miles  on  Route  33  before 
returning  to  the  division  position.  Mines 
disabled  two  tanks,  but  otherwise  the 
task  force  made  no  contact.22 

Though  it  thus  appeared  that  the  3d 
Division  could  continue  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  relative  ease,  General  Soule’s 
forces  came  under  heavy  fire  when  they 
resumed  their  attack  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th.  The  Chinese  had  orga¬ 
nized  strong  positions  in  the  Hill  468 
mass  rising  three  miles  northwest  of 
Uijongbu  and  the  337  mass  about  a  mile 
north  and  slightly  east  of  town.  From 


21  I  Corps  Cornel  Rpt,  Nat,  Mai  51;  25th  Div  Cornel 
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these  positions  they  were  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion  to  block  advance  on  the  Route  33 
axis  to  the  north  and  over  Route  3  lead¬ 
ing  out  of  Uijongbu  to  the  northeast. 
On  the  division’s  right,  the  15th  Infan¬ 
try  eventually  managed  to  clear  Hill  337 
on  the  24th,  but  the  65th  Infantry  on 
the  left  failed  in  an  all-day  attempt  to 
force  the  Chinese  from  the  468  mass.23 

General  Milburn  viewed  the  situation 
at  corps  center  as  an  opportunity  to  trap 
and  destroy  the  Chinese  holding  up  the 
3d  Division.  After  General  Soule’s 
forces  encountered  the  strong  enemy 
positions  on  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
he  ordered  General  Bowen  to  pull  in 
his  patrols  and  prepare  the  187th  Air¬ 
borne  Regimental  Combat  Team  for  an 
eastward  attack  on  the  Route  2Y  axis. 
The  objective  was  high  ground  abut¬ 
ting  Route  33  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Uijongbu,  thus  just  above  the  trace  of 
line  Aspen,  whence  Bowen  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Chinese  in  front  of  the  3d  Divi¬ 
sion  from  withdrawing  over  Route  33. 
The  3d  Division  was  to  continue  its 
northward  attack  in  the  meantime  and 
eventually  drive  the  Chinese  against 
Bowen’s  position.2'1 

General  Bowen  started  east  at  1800, 
intending  to  march  as  far  as  Sinch’on 
during  the  night  and  open  his  attack 
the  following  morning.  From  Task 
Force  Growdon,  Company  C  was  the 
only  unit  of  the  6th  Tank  Battalion  able 
to  move  at  1800;  all  other  companies 
of  the  battalion  had  too  little  fuel  after 
patrolling  and  were  to  catch  up  with 
Bowen’s  column  after  being  resupplied 
from  Seoul.  The  Growdon  force  now 
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3d  Infantry  Division  Troops  Move  North  in  the  Uijongbu  area,  23  March 
1951. 


also  was  short  the  2d  Battalion,  7th 
Infantry,  which  hacl  been  sent  back  to 
the  3d  Division.20 

A  force  shaped  around  the  tanks 
of  Company  C  led  the  way  toward 
Sinch’on.  But  after  seven  miles,  as 
Bowen’s  column  moved  through  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  ridges,  landslides  in  defiles  twice 
trapped  the  leading  tanks,  and  in  the 
second  instance  no  bypass  could  be 
found.  As  engineers  tried  to  open  the 
road,  rain  began  to  fall  and  became 
steadily  heavier.  With  the  rai’  ing 
a  poor  road  even  worse,  L  or- 
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tiered  the  tanks  back  to  Munsan-ni.  Af¬ 
ter  the  engineers  had  cleared  the  road 
sufficiently,  his  remaining  forces  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Sinch’on,  arriving  about  0600 
on  the  25th.2f> 

A  half  hour  later  Bowen  ordered  the 
2d  Battalion,  with  the  3d  Battalion  fol¬ 
lowing  in  support,  to  seize  Hill  228  ris¬ 
ing  on  the  west  side  of  Route  33.  Run¬ 
ning  into  small  arms,  machine  gun,  and 
mortar  lire  from  enemy  positions  on 
several  nearer  heights  and  hampered 
by  a  continuing  driving  rain,  the  two 
battalions  at  day’s  end  were  some  two 
miles  short  of  Hill  228,  and  Route  33 
remained  available  to  the  Chinese  in 
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front  of  the  3d  Division  if  they  chose  to 
withdraw  over  it.2' 

Withdrawal  seemed  to  be  the  Chi¬ 
nese  intention.  The  3d  Division  met 
only  light  resistance  when  it  resinned 
its  attack  from  the  south  on  the  25th 
and  advanced  two  miles  beyond  the  hill 
masses  where  strong  Chinese  positions 
had  delayed  it  the  day  before.  The  tank 
company  of  the  65th  Infantry  mean¬ 
while  moved  ahead  on  Route  3X,  a  sec¬ 
ondary  road  angling  northwest  off 
Route  33  to  Sinch’on,  in  an  attempt  to 
contact  the  187th  Airborne  Regimen¬ 
tal  Combat  Team.  Mines  along  the  road 
disabled  four  tanks  and  kept  the  com¬ 
pany  from  reaching  its  destination,  but 
it  encountered  no  enemy  positions.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  delaying 
forces  was  confirmed  on  the  26th  when 
the  3d  Division  and  the  25th  Division 
as  well  moved  forward  against  little  or 
no  opposition.28 

To  the  north,  the  Chinese  continued 
to  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  1 87th  Air¬ 
borne  Regimental  Combat  Team  to 
capture  Hill  228.  Using  Route  33  and  a 
lesser  road  to  the  west,  two  tank  col¬ 
umns  from  the  3d  Division  joined 
Bowen’s  forces  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  26th,  but,  even  with  armored 
support,  it  was  0900  the  following  day 
before  the  187th  captured  Hill  228. 29 
Using  the  remainder  of  the  27th  for 
reorganization  and  resupply,  General 
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Bowen  attacked  the  heights  on  the  east 
side  of  Route  33  early  on  28  March 
and  occupied  them  after  an  all-day  bat¬ 
tle  to  eliminate  stiff  enemy  resistance.30 

The  15th  and  65th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ments  of  the  3d  Division  meanwhile 
reached  the  airborne  forces,  the  1  st  Bat¬ 
talion  of  the  15th  Infantry  making  first 
contact  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th.  Despite  General  Milburn’s  hopes 
for  the  operation,  the  two  regiments 
drove  no  enemy  forces  into  the  guns  of 
the  airborne  unit.  Either  the  Chinese 
resisting  the  eastward  attack  of  the 
187th  had  kept  Route  33  open  long 
enough  for  the  forces  withdrawing  be¬ 
fore  the  3d  Division  to  pass  north,  or 
the  withdrawing  enemy  units  had  used 
another  road,  perhaps  Route  3.  Moving 
through  spotty  resistance,  the  25th 
Division  on  the  right  had  kept  pace  with 
the  3d  Division,  and  by  nightfall  on  28 
March  both  were  on  or  above  line 
Aspen.31 

Ripper  Concluded 

Late  on  26  March,  as  it  became  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  Chinese  were  backing  away 
from  the  3d  and  25th  Divisions,  Gen¬ 
eral  Ridgway  had  ordered  the  I  and  IX 
Corps  to  continue  to  line  Benton.  As 
originally  conceived,  the  IX  Corps  ad¬ 
vance  to  Benton  was  limited  to  General 
Hoge’s  western  forces  and  was  intended 
simply  to  protect  the  I  Corps’  right 
flank.  But  Ridgway  had  since  modified 
his  plan  of  operations,  widening  the  ad¬ 
vance  to  include  the  entire  IX  Corps 
and  all  other  forces  to  the  east.32 
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On  23  March  he  had  lengthened  line 
Benton  eastward  through  the  1st  Cav¬ 
alry  Division’s  patrol  base  at  Ch’unch’on 
and  as  far  as  the  1st  Marine  Division’s 
zone  on  the  IX  Corps  right,  where  it 
joined  the  last  few  miles  of  line  Cairo. 
On  the  following  day  he  had  extended 
line  Cairo  from  its  original  terminus  in 
the  Marine  zone  northeastward  across 
the  remainder  of  the  army  front  to  the 
town  of  Chosan-ni  on  the  east  coast.311 
The  final  objective  line  of  the  RIPPER 
operation  thus  had  become  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Benton  and  Cairo  lines  fol¬ 
lowing  the  upstream  trace  of  the  Imjin 
virtually  to  the  38th  parallel  in  the  west, 
hanging  slack  a  few  miles  below  the  par¬ 
allel  for  almost  all  of  its  remaining 
length  to  the  east,  then  rising  to  an  east 
coast  anchor  some  eight  mile  above  the 
parallel.  (See  Maps  26  and  27.) 

Ridgway’s  forces  achieved  the  ad¬ 
justed  line  by  the  end  of  March,  en¬ 
countering  no  more  than  the  sporadic 
delaying  action  that  had  characterized 
the  opposition  to  Operation  RIPPER 
from  the  outset.  Thus,  since  7  March 
Eighth  Army  forces  had  made  impres¬ 
sive  territorial  gains,  recapturing  the 
South  Korean  capital  and  moving  be¬ 
tween  twenty-five  and  thirty  miles  north 
to  reach — or  all  but  reach — the  38th 
parallel.  Estimates  of  enemy  killed  and 
wounded  during  the  month  were  high, 
and  some  forty-eight  hundred  Chinese 
and  North  Koreans  had  been  captured. 
Nevertheless,  the  results  in  terms  of  en¬ 
emy  troops  and  supplies  destroyed  were 
considerably  less  than  anticipated.  The 
clear  fact  was  that  the  enemy  high  com¬ 
mand  had  been  and  still  was  marshal- 
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ing  its  main  forces  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  RIPPER  operation.  Equally  obvious 
was  that  only  advances  above  the  38th 
parallel  could  attack  these  main  forces.34 


The  Parallel  Question 

Earlier,  as  General  Riclgway  was  about 
to  open  Operation  COURAGEOUS,  the 
gains  he  already  had  registered  in  his 
Killer  and  Ripper  advances  had  in¬ 
fluenced  a  decision  in  Washington  by 
which  operations  above  the  parallel  as¬ 
sumed  new  importance  as  a  political 
question.  The  decision  centered  on  how 
and  when  to  approach  the  desired  cease¬ 
fire.  Notwithstanding  the  building  evi¬ 
dence  of  enemy  offensive  preparations, 
officials  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  believed  that  Ridgway’s 
recent  successes  might  have  convinced 
the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  that 
they  could  not  win  a  military  victory 
and,  if  this  was  the  case,  that  they  might 
agree  to  negotiate  an  end  to  hostilities. 
On  the  advice  of  these  officials,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  planned  to  make  a  public 
statement  suggesting  the  United  Na¬ 
tions’  willingness  to  end  the  fighting. 
The  statement  was  carefully  worded  to 
avoid  a  threatening  tone  and  so  to  en¬ 
courage  a  favorable  reply.  Truman  in¬ 
tended  to  deliver  the  appeal  as  soon  as 
his  statement  had  been  approved  by 
officials  of  all  nations  that  had  contrib¬ 
uted  forces  to  the  U.N.  Command.35 

Hie  timing  of  the  presidential  an¬ 
nouncement  was  tied  also  to  the  fact 
that  Ridgway's  forces  were  fast  ap- 

11  Eighth  Aimy  Gonul  Rpt.  Nai.  Mar  51:  Eighth 
Army  G3  and  G2  SS  Rpts.  Mar  51. 
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proaching  the  38th  parallel.  The  con¬ 
sensus  in  Washington  was  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  North  Koreans  would  be  more 
inclined  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire  under 
conditions  restoring  the  status  quo  ante 
helium ,  that  is,  if  the  Fighting  could  be 
ended  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parallel 
where  it  had  begun.  Therefore,  while 
there  was  no  intention  to  forbid  all 
ground  action  above  the  parallel,  there 
was  some  question  in  the  mind  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Acheson  and  among 
many  members  of  the  United  Nations 
whether  the  Eighth  Army  should  make 
a  general  advance  into  North  Korea.3*’ 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  notified 
General  MacArthur  of  the  president’s 
plan  in  a  message  radioed  from  Wash¬ 
ington  on  20  March.  They  informed 
him  of  the  prevalent  feeling  in  the 
United  Nations  that  the  U.N.  Com¬ 
mand  should  make  no  major  advance 
above  the  38th  parallel  before  the  presi¬ 
dential  appeal  was  delivered  and  the 
reactions  to  it  determined.  They  also 
asked  for  his  recommendations  on  how 
much  freedom  of  ground  action  UNC 
forces  should  have  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
parallel  during  the  diplomatic  effort  to 
provide  for  their  security  and  to  allow 
them  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
enemy.3' 

MacArthur.  of  course,  had  been 
pressing  Washington  for  decisions  fa¬ 
voring  a  military,  not  a  diplomatic,  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  war.  Shortly  before  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Joint  Chiefs’  message  he 
again  had  expressed  his  views  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Republican  Congressman  Joseph 
W.  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  the  minor- 


Collins,  Wat  in  Peacetime,  pp  2<»3-()6;  Ac  heson. 
Piesent  at  the  (.lent ton.  p.  .'>17;  Rees,  Korea •  The  Limited 
War.  p  208. 
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ity  leader  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.38  The  congressman  earlier  had 
written  MacArthur  asking  for  comment 
on  Martin’s  thesis  that  Nationalist  Chi¬ 
nese  forces  “might  be  employed  in  the 
opening  of  a  second  Asiatic  front  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  our  forces  in 
Korea.”  MacArthur  replied  that  his  own 
view  followed  “the  conventional  pat¬ 
tern  of  meeting  force  with  maximum 
counter-force,”  that  Martin’s  suggestion 
on  the  use  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  forces 
was  in  consonance  with  this  pattern, 
and  that  there  was  “no  substitute  for 
victory.”39 

Although  he  had  been  denied  the  de¬ 
cisions  that  in  his  judgment  favored  a 
military  solution,  MacArthur  never¬ 
theless  wanted  no  further  restrictions 
placed  on  the  operations  of  his  com¬ 
mand.  In  so  advising  the  Joint  Chiefs 
on  21  March,  he  pointed  out,  as  he  had 
some  time  earlier,  that  under  current 
conditions  any  appreciable  UNC  effort 
to  clear  North  Korea  already  was  out 
of  the  question.10 

While  awaiting  a  response,  MacAr- 
thur  informed  General  Ridgway  of  the 
new  development  on  22  March.  Al¬ 
though  MacArthur  expected  that  the 
response  from  Washington  would  be  a 
new  directive  for  ground  operations, 
possibly  one  forbidding  an  entry  into 
North  Korea  in  strength,  he  intended 
in  the  meantime  to  allow  the  Eighth 
Army  to  advance  north  of  the  parallel 
as  far  as  logistics  could  support  major 

"  t  he  t  okyo  dateline  of  Mut.Ai  (hut's  lettei  was  20 
Match.  Since  Tokyo  tunc  is  fourteen  limits  ahead  of 
Washington  tune.  Mat  Anhui  piesumahly  iviote  his 
letter  hefoie  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  picpaicd  theit 
message  of  the  same  <l«ue. 

Both  lettei ,  aie  quoted  in  Mat  At  thin.  Reminn- 
rnirr\,  pp  385-86. 
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operations.  Ridgway  otherwise  was  to 
be  restricted  only  by  having  to  obtain 
MacArthur’s  specific  authorization  be¬ 
fore  moving  above  the  parallel  in 
force." 

In  acknowledging  these  conditions 
Ridgway  notified  MacArthur  that  he 
currently  was  developing  plans  for  an 
advance  that  would  carry  Eighth  Army 
forces  ten  to  twenty  miles  above  the  par¬ 
allel  to  a  general  line  following  the  up¬ 
stream  trace  of  the  Yesong  River  as  far 
as  Sibyon-ni  in  the  west,  falling  off 
gently  southeastward  to  the  Hwach’on 
Reservoir,  then  running  almost  due  east 
to  the  coast.  As  in  past  and  current 
operations,  the  objective  would  be  the 
destruction  of  enemy  troops  and  ma¬ 
teriel.  MacArthur  approved  Ridgway ’s 
concept  but  also  scheduled  a  visit  to  Ko¬ 
rea  for  24  March,  when  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  plans  in 
more  detail.12 

Before  leaving  Tokyo  on  the  24th, 
MacArthur  issued  a  communique  in 
which  he  offered  to  confer  with  his  en¬ 
emy  counterpart  on  arranging  a  cease¬ 
fire.  He  specified  that  he  was  making 
the  offer  “within  the  area  of  my  author¬ 
ity  as  the  military  commander”  and  that 
he  would  be  in  search  of  “any  military 
means”  for  achieving  the  desired  result. 
He  thus  kept  the  bid  itself  within  the 
military  sphere.'13  But  in  leading  up  to 
his  offer  MacArthur  belittled  China’s 


11  Schnalrel,  Poltcx  and  Dilation,  pp  358-00;  Rad.C 
58292,  MacAuluii  foi  Ridgwav.  22  Mai  51 
'-'Rad.  G-3-1122  KCG.  GG  Eighth  Anny  to 
CINCFE,  22  Mai  51 .  Rad.  MacAi thur  to  Ridgway.  23 
Mai  51;  Eighth  Army  CG  SS  Rpt.  Mai  51. 

1 !  To  this  extent.  MaiAi thin 's  action  was  in  actoid 
with  cailiei  .id vice  a  Department  ot  State  official  ga\e 
the  Department  ol  Defense  shoitly  alter  the  Inchon 
landing.  "A  cease-fine  should  be  a  put ely  nulitaiy  mat¬ 
ter  and  . .  .  the  Commanding  General  of  the  unified 
command  ...  is  the  appiopnate  icpicxeulativc  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  any  armistice  oi  cease-fine  agi cement."  See 
Schnabel,  Policy  and  Direction,  p.  359. 


military  power,  noting  in  particular  that 
Chinese  forces  could  not  win  in  Korea, 
and  made  statements  that  could  be,  and 
were,  interpreted  as  threatening  that 
the  United  Nations  would  decide  to  at¬ 
tack  China  if  hostilities  continued. 
'These  remarks  prompted  other  govern¬ 
ments  to  ask  about  a  possible  shift  in 
U.S.  policy,  and  in  President  Truman’s 
judgment  they  so  contradicted  the  tone 
of  his  own  planned  statement  that  he 
decided  not  to  issue  it  for  fear  of  creat¬ 
ing  more  international  confusion.'1'1 

MacArthur’s  announcement  thor¬ 
oughly  angered  the  president.  It  was, 
he  wrote  a  few  days  later,  “not  just  a 
public  disagreement  over  policy,  but 
deliberate,  premeditated  sabotage  of 
US  and  UN  policy. ”'1;>  Moreover,  Mac¬ 
Arthur  had  not  cleared  his  com¬ 
munique  with  Washington  as  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  directive  of  December  1950 
required  for  all  releases  touching  on 
national  policy.  Truman  considered 
MacArthur’s  violation  of  the  directive 
as  “open  defiance  of  my  orders  as  Presi¬ 
dent  and  as  Commander  in  Chief.”'10 
His  immediate  act  was  to  order  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  send  MacArthur  a 
reminder  of  the  December  directive. 
Privately,  he  decided  that  MacArthur 
should  be  relieved.  " 


11  MacAi  thin,  Reminiscences,  pp.  387-88;  Trum.m, 
i'cars  of  Trial  and  llojic,  pp.  440—12 
,r>  Ur,  Truman  to  Geoige  M.  Klscy.  16  Apt  51. 
quoted  in  I)  Clayton  James.  The  Yean  of  AJ«< Arthur. 
vol.  HI.  Triumph  and  Disaster,  191 5-1961  (Boston; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1985),  p.  588 
“’Truman.  Years  of  Trial  and  Hope,  pp.  -44 1 — *12. 
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Included  in  the  reminder  sent  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  on  24  March  (received  in 
Tokyo  on  the  25th)  were  orders  that 
MacArthur  report  to  them  for  instruc¬ 
tions  should  his  counterpart  respond 
to  his  offer  and  “request  an  armistice 
in  the  field.”  No  such  response  was 
expected,  however,  and  since  Truman 
had  canceled  his  own  cease-fire  initi¬ 
ative,  operations  in  strength  above  the 
38th  parallel  again  had  become  a  tacti¬ 
cal  question  for  General  MacArthur 
and  General  Ridgway  to  answer.  Mac¬ 
Arthur,  in  fact,  publicly  revealed  his 
answer  before  he  really  knew  that  the 
diplomatic  effort  to  achieve  a  cease-fire 
had  been  canceled.  Upon  his  return  to 
Tokyo  late  on  24  March  following  his 
conference  with  Ridgway  and  a  visit  to 
the  front,  he  announced  that  he  had 
directed  the  Eighth  Army  to  cross  the 
parallel  “if  and  when  its  security  makes 
it  tactically  advisable.”18  More  specific¬ 
ally  than  that,  of  course,  MacArthur 
had  approved  Ridgway’s  concept  of  a 
general  advance  as  deep  as  twenty  miles 
into  North  Korea. 


The  Rugged  and  Dauntless  Concept 

In  advance  of  issuing  orders  for  at¬ 
tacks  above  the  38th  parallel,  General 
Ridgway  assembled  corps  and  division 
commanders  at  his  Yoju  headquarters 
on  27  March  to  discuss  courses  of  ac¬ 
tion  that  were  now  open  to  them  or 
that  they  might  be  obliged  to  follow. 
The  possibility  of  Soviet  intervention 
again  had  been  raised,  lie  told  them. 
According  to  a  reputable  foreign 
source,  the  USSR  planned  to  launch  a 


Collins.  War  m  Peacetime,  pp.  270-7 1 ;  Ridgway, 
77, ,  Koiean  War,  p  !  !fi; ;  npy  of  MacArdmrX  VM  Mate  h 
statement  with  Ridgway  papers  in  CMli. 


large  scale  offensive  in  Korea  near  the 
end  of  April  employing  Soviet  regulars 
of  Mongolian  extraction  under  the 
guise  of  volunteers.  Ridgway  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  the  report,  but  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  prudence,  since  the  Eighth  Army 
might  be  ordered  out  of  Korea  in  the 
event  of  Soviet  intervention,  he  in¬ 
tended  to  pass  the  evacuation  plan  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Eighth  Army  staff  in  Janu¬ 
ary  to  corps  commanders  for  further 
development.  Lest  Eighth  Army  forces 
start  “looking  over  the  shoulder,”  no 
word  of  the  course  of  action  or  prepa¬ 
rations  for  it  was  to  s*o  beyond  those 
working  on  the  plan.1'1 

Alluding  to  past  and  recent  propos¬ 
als  of  cease-fire  negotiations,  Ridgway 
also  advised  that  future  governmental 
decisions  might  compel  the  Eighth 
Army  to  adopt  a  static  defense.  Because 
of  its  inherent  rigidity,  such  a  stance 
would  require  strong  leadership  and 
imaginative  tactical  thinking,  he 
warned,  to  stand  off  a  numerically 
stronger  enemy  that  might  not  be  simi¬ 
larly  inhibited  in  the  choice  of  tactics. 

The  Eighth  Army  meanwhile  would 
continue  to  move  forward  and  in  the 
next  advance  would  cross  the  38th 
parallel.  Ridgway  now  agreed  with  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur’s  earlier  prediction  that 
a  stalemate  ultimately  would  develop 
on  the  battlefront,  but  just  how  far  the 
Eighth  Army  would  drive  into  North 
Korea  before  this  occurred,  he  in¬ 
formed  the  assembled  commanders, 
could  not  be  accurately  assessed  at  the 
moment/’0 

'''Discussion  ot  the  conteicnce  is  based  on  MS, 
Ridgway.  The  Koiean  War.  Issues  and  Policies,  pp. 
405,  '107-10;  Ridgway,  The  Koieau  UVo,  pp.  121-23, 
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General  MacArthur  and  General  Ridgway  meet  on  the  east  coast,  3  April 
1951. 


Ridgway  had  revised  his  concept  for 
advancing  above  the  parallel  since 
meeting  with  MacArthur  on  24  March. 
He  originally  had  intended  to  direct  a 
strong  attack  northwestward  across  the 
Imjin,  expecting  that  in  moving  as  far 
as  the  Yesong  River  the  attack  force 
would  find  the  elusive  North  Korean  / 
Corps.  His  intelligence  staff  later  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  bulk  of  the  North  Korean 
corps  had  withdrawn  behind  the 


the  ROK  I  Corps,  to  Kanginmg  clashed  in  the  Tae- 
backs.  killing  the  geneial  and  his  pilot.  General  I’aik. 
the  ovcoHmss  lead'1'  of  the  ROK  1st  Division,  became 
the  new  commander  of  the  ROK  1  Corps  caily  in 
Apiil.  and  Brig.  Gen.  Kang  Moon  Bong  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  1st  Division. 


Yesong  and  also  warned  that  the  attack 
force  would  be  vulnerable  to  envelop¬ 
ment  by  a  fresh  Chinese  unit  located 
off  the  right  flank  of  the  advance.  (The 
unit  was  the  XIX  Army  Gump,  which  in¬ 
telligence  had  not  yet  fully  identified.) 
Ridgway,  as  a  result,  elected  to  limit 
operations  northwest  of  the  Imjin  to 
reconnaissance  and  combat  patrols.” 1 

He  planned  now  to  point  his  main 
attack  toward  the  centrally  located  road 
and  rail  complex  marked  out  by  the 
towns  of  P’yonggang  in  the  north  and 
Ch’onvon  and  Kumhwa  in  the  south. 


r,‘  Rad,GX-3-53-18  KGOP.  CG  Eighth  Army  toCG  1 
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This  complex,  eventually  named  the 
Iron  Triangle  by  newsmen  searching 
for  a  dramatic  term,  lay  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  above  the  38th  parallel  in  the  di¬ 
agonal  corridor  dividing  the  Taebaek 
Mountains  into  northern  and  southern 
ranges  and  containing  the  major  road 
and  rail  links  between  the  port  of 
Wonsan  in  the  northeast  and  Seoul  in 
the  southwest.  Other  routes  emanating 
from  the  triangle  of  towns  connected 
with  Pyongyang  to  the  northwest  and 
with  the  western  and  eastern  halves  of 
'  -  present  front.  A  unique  center  of 
■munications,  the  complex  was  of 
ious  importance  to  the  ability  of  the 
v.nemy  high  command  to  move  troops 
and  supplies  within  the  forward  areas 
and  to  coordinate  operations  laterally. 

Ridgway’s  rust  concern  was  to  occupy 
ground  that  could  serve  as  a  base  both 
for  continuing  the  advance  toward  the 
complex  and,  in  view  of  the  enemy’s 
evident  offensive  preparations,  for  de¬ 
veloping  a  defensive  position.  The  base 
selected,  line  Kansas,  traced  the  lower 
bank  of  the  Imjin  in  the  west.  From  the 
Imjin  eastward  as  far  as  the  Hwach’on 
Reservoir  the  line  lay  two  to  six  miles 
above  the  38th  parallel  across  the 
approaches  to  the  Iron  Triangle.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  lower  shoreline  of  the  reser¬ 
voir,  it  then  turned  slightly  north  to  a 
depth  of  ten  miles  above  the  parallel 
before  falling  off  southeastward  to  the 
Yangyang  area  on  the  coast.  I  n  the  ad¬ 
vance  to  line  Kansas,  designated  Opera¬ 
tion  RUGGED,  the  I  and  IX  Corps  were 
to  seize  the  segment  of  the  line  between 
the  Imjin  and  the  western  edge  of  the 
Hwach’on  Reservoir.  To  the  east,  the 
X  Corps  was  to  occupy  the  portion  trac¬ 
ing  the  reservoir  shore  and  reaching 
Route  24  in  the  Soyang  River  valley, 
and  the  ROK  111  and  I  Corps  were  to 


take  the  section  between  Route  24  and 
Yangyang. 

In  anticipation  of  enemy  offensive 
operations,  Ridgway  planned  to  pull 
substantial  forces  off  the  line  immedi¬ 
ately  after  reaching  Kansas  and  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  counterattacks.  The  IX 
Corps  was  to  release  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division.  Under  army  control,  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  to  assemble  at  Kyongan-ni,  be¬ 
low  the  Han  southeast  of  Seoul,  and 
prepare  to  meet  enemy  attacks  aimed 
at  the  capital  city  via  Route  1  from  the 
northwest,  over  Routes  33  and  3  from 
the  north,  or  through  the  Pukhan  River 
valley  from  the  northeast.  In  the  X 
Corps  zone,  the  bulk  of  the  2d  Division 
was  to  assemble  at  Hongch’on  ready  to 
counter  an  attack  following  the  Route 
29  axis,  and  a  division  yet  to  be  selected 
from  one  of  the  two  ROK  corps  in  the 
east  was  to  assemble  at  Yuch’on-ni  on 
Route  20  and  prepare  to  operate  against 
enemy  attacks  in  either  corps  sector. 
The  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Com¬ 
bat  Team,  which  on  29  March  left  the 
I  Corps  zone  for  Taegu,  meanwhile 
was  to  be  ready  to  return  north  to  re¬ 
inforce  operations  wherever  needed. >  ( 

While  these  forces  established  them¬ 
selves  in  reserve,  Ridgway  planned  to 
launch  Operation  DAUNTLESS,  a  lim¬ 
ited  advance  toward  the  Iron  Triangle 
by  the  I  and  IX  Corps.  With  the  objec¬ 
tive  only  of  menacing  the  triangle, 
not  of  investing  it,  the  two  corps  were 
to  attack  in  succession  to  lines  Utah 
and  Wyoming.  They  would  create,  in 
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effect,  a  broad  salient  bulging  above 
line  Kansas  between  the  1  injin  and 
Hwach’on  Reservoir  and  reaching 
prominent  heights  commanding  the 
Ch’onvon-Kumhwa  base  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  complex.  If  struck  by  strong 
enemy  attacks  during  or  after  the  ad¬ 
vance,  the  two  corps  were  to  return  to 
the  Kansas  Iine.;>J' 

To  maintain,  and  in  some  areas 
regain,  contact  with  enemy  forces, 
Riclgway  allowed  each  corps  to  start  to¬ 
ward  line  Kansas  as  it  completed 
preparations.  The  RUGGED  advance,  as 
a  result,  staggered  to  a  full  start  be¬ 
tween  2  and  5  April.  When  General 
MacArthur  made  his  customary  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  3d,  this  time  in  the 

’’ 1  Rail.  OX— 1-805  KGOI'.  (XI  Kigluh  Ai  in\  to  (XI 1 
Corps  et  at.,  3  Apt  51. 


ROK  I  Corps  zone  on  the  east  coast, 
Ridgway  brought  him  up  to  date  on 
plans.  MacArthur  agreed  with  the 
Rugged  and  Dauntless  concept,  urg¬ 
ing  in  particular  that  Ridgway  make  a 
strong  effort  to  hold  the  Kansas  line. 
At  the  same  time,  MacArthur  believed 
that  the  two  operations  would  move  the 
battlefront  to  that  “point  of  theoretical 
stalemate’’  he  had  predicted  in  early 
March.  He  intended  to  limit  offensive 
operations,  once  Ridgway’s  forces 
reached  their  Kansas-Wyoming  objec¬ 
tives,  to  reconnaissance  and  combat 
patrols,  none  larger  than  a  battalion.'’'’ 


v’  Eighth  Annv  03  Jut.  Sum.  2  and  3  Apr  51.  Rad. 
OX— 1-979  KOOO.  (XI  Eighth  At  my  to  C/S  ROKA  et 
at..  ‘I  Apr  51.  Eighth  Army  CO  SS  Rpt,  Apr  51.  MS. 
Ridgway,  The  Kotean  Wat.  Issues  and  Policies,  pp. 
•119-20:  Ridgway,  The  Kuwait  Wat ,  p  121:  Rad.  C 
59397.  Cl  NOTE  to  DA.  5  Apr  51 


CHAPTER  XIX 


Operation  RUGGED 


The  Enemy  Situation 

Whether  the  expected  enemy  offen¬ 
sive  would  occur  before  all  RUGGED  and 
DAUNTLESS  objectives  could  be  taken 
was  difficult  for  the  Eighth  Army  intel¬ 
ligence  staff  to  estimate.  Some  evidence 
came  from  recently  taken  prisoners 
who  gave  dates  between  1  and  15  April 
for  the  start  of  the  offensive.  From  an 
involved  analysis  of  enemy  logistical  re¬ 
quirements  and  observed  southbound 
traffic,  intelligence  officers  concluded 
that  the  enemy  high  command  had 
completed  the  necessary  supply  buildup 
despite  the  Far  East  Air  Forces’  long¬ 
term  and  continuing  interdiction  of 
North  Korea’s  transportation  system. 
The  attacks  had  destroyed  important 
bridges  and,  in  particular,  had  inter¬ 
rupted  the  enemy’s  use  of  the  rail 
system.  But  even  after  Task  Force  77 
joined  and  intensified  the  air  campaign 
early  in  March,  the  enemy  had  been 
able  to  make  rapid,  if  crude,  repairs; 
to  develop  alternate,  if  roundabout, 
routes;  and  to  combine  trains  and 
trucks  to  sbutllc  supplies  through  the 
damaged  rail  and  road  networks.  More¬ 
over,  Task  Force  77  was  about  to  be 
pulled  out  of  northeastern  Korea  to  go 
to  the  Formosa  Strait. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  year,  intelligence 
reports  of  People's  Liberation  Army  troop 
and  shipping  concentrations  in  main¬ 
land  Chinn  norts  had  indicated  a  nos- 

I  I 

siblc  invasion  of  Taiwan  when  weather 


turned  favorable  in  the  spring.  In  a 
show  of  force  aimed  at  discouraging 
such  an  operation,  Seventh  Fleet  com¬ 
mander  Admiral  Martin  would  take 
Task  Force  77  south  on  8  April  to  con¬ 
duct  air  parades  over  Taiwan  and  along 
a  course  three  miles  off  the  mainland 
coast.  No  invasion  would  take  place. 
Whether  the  naval  air  demonstration 
discouraged  the  Chinese  was  unclear; 
what  was  clear  was  that  by  the  time 
Task  Force  77  returned  to  Korea  and 
resumed  its  interdictory  attacks  on  16 
April,  much  of  the  earlier  damage  to 
the  enemy’s  eastern  rail  net  had  been 
repaired. 

In  contrast  to  tbe  evidence  of  tbe 
enemy’s  logistical  readiness  and  the 
opening  dates  reported  by  captives,  air 
observers  and  agents  had  reported  en¬ 
emy  forces  to  be  developing  and  in 
some  areas  occupying  fortified  positions 
along  and  immediately  above  the  38th 
parallel.  On  the  basis  of  these  reports 
the  Eighth  Army  G-2  sensed  that  the 
enemy  offensive  was  not  imminent. 
“  The  pattern  of  enemy  activity,”  Colo¬ 
nel  Tarkenton  observed  at  the  start  of 
the  RUGGED  operation,  “continues  to 
reflect  a  defensive  attitude  with  over¬ 
tones  of  preparation  for  an  offensive.''" 


1  Eighth  Army  PIR  958.  27  Mai  51,  and  P1R  26‘1,  2 
A |)i  51,  Futiell.  The  United  Stairs  Art  Force  i n  Korea. 
|>|)  289-95.  Field,  I'mted  States  Naval  Operations,  Ko¬ 
rea.  |>|>.  S'lS-l-t;  Cagle  and  Mattson.  The  Sea  tV«>  in 
Kona.  |t.  250. 
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He  considered  ii  possible  that  enemy 
forces,  if  only  as  a  “mark  time”  measure, 
next  would  make  a  major  defensive  ef¬ 
fort  from  the  positions  being  organized 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  parallel.1 

Tarkcnton  was  right.  The  enemy 
high  command  was  not  ready  to  open 
the  offensive.  The  North  Korean  Ill 
and  V  Corps,  the  latter  scheduled  to  take 
part,  had  withdrawn  from  the  eastern 
front  only  during  the  last  days  of  Op¬ 
eration  RIPPER  and  were  still  refur¬ 
bishing.  The  remainder  of  the  Chinese 
IX  Army  Group,  whose  20th  and  27 Ik  Ar¬ 
mies  were  to  participate  in  the  main 
attack,  had  just  started  south  from  the 
Hamhung  region  toward  the  Iron  Tri¬ 
angle.  Now  on  line  to  oppose  the  I  and 
IX  Corps  in  the  area  between  the  Imjin 
River  and  Hwach’on  Reservoir  were  re- 

!  Ibid.  261,  30  Mar  51. 


clucecl  forces  of  the  Chinese  26th,  40th, 
and  39th  Amies,  west  to  east.  Ahead  of 
the  X,  ROK  III,  and  ROK  I  Corps  from 
the  reservoir  to  the  east  coast  was  only 
the  North  Korean  III  Corps  employing 
parts  of  the  1st,  15th,  and  45th  Divisions 
and  the  69th  Brigade.1  These  forces, 
contrary  to  indications  that  they  might 
conduct  a  strong  defense,  would  put 
up  only  a  delaying  action  against  the 
RUGGED  advance,  offering  islands  of 
stubborn  resistance  but  otherwise  fad¬ 
ing  to  the  rear  after  briefly  engaging 
assault  units  or  without  resisting  at  all. 

Impeding  the  advance  more  consist¬ 
ently  than  enemy  delaying  forces 
would  be  the  usual  logistical  problems 
created  by  mountains  and  inadequate 
roads,  although  the  difficulties  would 
be  partially  relieved  by  South  Korean 
carrying  parties  from  the  new  Civil 
Transport  Corps.  Still  being  organized, 
the  corps  eventually  would  include 
eighty-two  carrier  companies  manned 
by  almost  twenty  thousand  porters, 
some  from  refugee  camps  but  most 
from  the  ROK  National  Guard/’  Using 
an  A-frame,  a  wooden  backpack  com¬ 
mon  in  Korea,  each  porter  on  a  daily 
average  could  carry  a  Fifty-pound  load 
ten  miles.  By  1  April  the  Eighth  Army 
transportation  officer,  who  exercised 
operational  control  of  the  corps,  had  de¬ 
ployed  sixty-five  companies,  each  with 


'  llq,  EEC,  Uistoiy  of  the  Not  ill  Koiean  At  my,  31 
Jul  52:  Hi!.  USAFFE.  Intel  Dig,  no.  99.  2  Fell  53. 

r'  ROK  reset  ves  originally  ivete  known  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  (or  Koiean)  Youth  Cotps.  then  as  the  National 
Guard,  and  latei  as  the  V  Reserve  Corps.  Undo  cad¬ 
res  of  regulars,  the  lesetvcs  operated  ROK  Army  in¬ 
duction  stations  and,  armed  to  some  extent  from  ROK 
sources,  took  on  internal  security  missions  against 
guerrillas.  President  Rhee  tired  several  times  without 
success  to  coax  the  United  Slates  into  arming  the  re¬ 
set  ve  units  Thrv  ext  ceded  the  ROK  military  estab¬ 
lishment  that  the  United  Stales  planned  to  suppoit. 
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two  hundred  forty  porters,  to  assist  the 
RUGGED  advance.0 

The  Advance  to  Line  Kansas 

In  organizing  the  RUGGED  operation, 
General  Ridgway  had  widened  the  I 
Corps  zone  eastward  to  pass  control  of 
the  24th  Division,  which  had  been  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  IX  Corps  left,  to  General 
Milburn.  (Map  29)  While  Milburn’s 
forces  along  the  Itnjin  stood  fast,  the 
25th  and  24th  Divisions  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  I  Corps  zone  attacked  north 
on  either  side  of  Route  3  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  3  April.  East  of  the  road, 
the  24th  Division  moved  astride  the 
Yongp’yong  River  valley,  the  5th  Infan¬ 
try  on  the  left  advancing  into  the  Kwa- 
num  Mountain  mass  abutting  Route  3, 
the  2 1st  Infantry  striking  for  Kung- 
mang  Mountain  just  inside  the  right 
corps  boundary.  West  of  Route  3,  the 
27th  Infantry  and  35th  Infantry  of  the 
25th  Division  advanced  toward  high 
ground  rising  between  a  lateral  stretch 
of  the  Yongp’yong  River  and  the 
Hanl'an  River  farther  north.' 

Pushing  scattered  26th  Army  forces 
out  of  position  by  fire  and  occasionally 
by  assault,  and  turning  back  a  few  light 
counterattacks,  the  25th  Division  took 
the  heights  overlooking  the  Hant’an 
River  on  5  April.  Resistance  to  the  24th 
Division  was  desultory  except  at  the  far 
right  where  the  2d  Battalion,  2 1st  In¬ 
fantry,  stalled  on  the  western  slopes  of 
Kungmang  Mountain  on  4  April  un¬ 
der  fire  from  a  strong  40th  Army  force 

"Eighth  Ai my  Count  Rpi,  Nai.  Mai  51;  Eighth 
Army,  "Logistical  Pi  obtains  and  Their  Solutions”; 
Eighth  Aimv  GG  SS  Rpt,  Mar  51 

'  Rail.  GX-3-5348  KGOP.  CG  Eighth  Ai  my  to  GG  I 
Gotps cl  at.  29  Mar  51;  2‘lth  Lhv  Count  Rpt,  Nai,  Api 
51;  25th  Div  Gonul  Rpt,  Nar.  Apt  51 


dug  in  on  the  crest  behind  barbed  wire 
and  antipersonnel  mines.  The  battal¬ 
ion  finally  cleared  the  position  after  air 
strikes  and  artillery  fire  had  softened  it 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  The  5th 
Infantry  occupied  the  Kwanum  Moun¬ 
tain  mass  that  same  day;  slowed  by  the 
Kungmang  battle,  the  21st  Infantry 
reached  line  Kansas  on  the  6th.s 

The  adjoining  British  27th  Brigade 
following  the  Kap’yong  River  valley  on 
the  IX  Corps  left  was  stopped  by  Chi¬ 
nese  fire  from  Kungmang  Mountain 
until  the  21st  Infantry  reduced  that 
position;  then  the  British  marched  un¬ 
opposed  to  line  Kansas  on  6  April. 
Flushing  scattered  Chinese  out  of  the 
IX  Corps  central  zone,  the  ROK  6th 
Division  reached  its  Kansas  objectives 
the  same  day.  On  the  corps  right,  where 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  advanced 
astride  the  Pttkhan  River,  the  attached 
7th  Marine  Regiment  moved  easily  up 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  but  the  7th 
and  8th  Regiments  attacking  through 
cut-up,  virtually  roadless  ground  east 
of  the  Pukhan  were  slowed  by  strong 
delaying  forces  of  the  39th  Amy.  On  6 
April  the  two  cavalry  regiments  were 
still  some  three  miles  short  of  their 
line  Kansas  objectives  adjacent  to  the 
Hwach’on  Reservoir.9 

General  Ridgway  suspected  that  the 
stiff  resistance  to  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion  was  related  to  enemy  plans  to  ob¬ 
struct  IX  Corps  movement  by  releas¬ 
ing  the  reservoir’s  water  through  the 
Hwach’on  Dam  and  Hooding  the  Puk¬ 
han.  The  water  was  far  from  its  maxi¬ 
mum  level,  but  air  observers  recently 

H  25th  Div  Gomd  Rpt,  N;u ,  Api  51:  2‘lth  Div  GoiikJ 
Rpt.  Nar.  Api  51;  24th  Div  G3  Jnl.  4— G  Api  51. 

**  IX  Goi  ps  Opn  O  15.  30  Mar  51;  IX  Corps  Gonul 
Rpt,  Nar,  Apt  5!;  !«  e»v  p>iv  Gonul  Rim.  Nai,  Api 
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Directing  Artillery  Fire  on  Chinese  positions  near  the  38th  parallel. 


had  noted  that  the  dam’s  eighteen  sluice 
gates  were  closed.  The  Chinese  were 
intent  on  keeping  the  cavalrymen  away 
from  the  reservoir  to  give  the  water 
time  to  rise  before  releasing  it.10 

Earlier,  near  the  beginning  of  Opera¬ 
tion  RIPPER,  Ridgway  had  thought  to 
prevent  enemy  forces  from  so  using  the 
reservoir  by  bombing  the  dam,  releas¬ 
ing  the  water,  and  waiting  for  the  Puk- 
han  to  recede  before  starting  forward. 
His  engineer,  Col.  Paschal  N.  Strong, 
had  advised  him  at  the  time  that  the 
structure  probably  could  not  be  demol¬ 
ished  by  conventional  bombing  and 
that  the  enemy  also  lacked  the  means  of 

10  Eighth  Aimy  03  J ill.  Sum.  6  Api  51:  IX  Coip.s 
Eng'  See,  Study  of  llwarhon  Dam.  -1  Apr  51. 


destruction.  The  most  the  enemy  could 
do,  according  to  Strong,  would  be  to 
destroy  or  open  the  sluice  gates  and 
produce  a  minor  flood.  Given  this  ap¬ 
praisal,  Ridgway  had  let  the  matter 
drop  and  did  not  include  the  dam  when 
drawing  objective  lines  for  the  RUGGED 
and  DAUNTLESS  operations.11 

As  the  RUGGED  advance  got  under 
way,  the  IX  Corps  engineer  contra¬ 
dicted  Strong’s  appraisal.  He  calculated 
that  simultaneously  opening  all  sluice 
gates  and  penstocks  when  the  reservoir 
was  full  would  raise  the  Pukhati  ten  to 


11  Rad,  GX  (  LAG)  58  KCG,  CG  Eighth  Aimy  to 


GG  I  Goips  and  CG  IX  Goips.  0  Mar  51. 
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twelve  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  line 
Kansas  and  would  flood  much  of  the 
Ch’unch’on  basin.  Although  the  flood¬ 
ing  would  not  be  disastrous,  it  would 
temporarily  disrupt  lateral  movement 
in  the  corps  zone  and  north-south 
traffic  on  Route  17,  the  IX  Corps’  main 
supply  route;  moreover,  this  harass¬ 
ment  could  be  repeated  as  long  as  the 
dam  remained  in  enemy  hands,  Ridg- 
way,  in  light  of  these  prospects,  ad¬ 
justed  his  plans  to  include  the  dam  as 
an  objective.12 

The  dam  stood  at  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  reservoir,  its  spillway  slant¬ 
ing  north  into  a  deep,  narrow  go'-gc 
through  which  the  Pukhan  at  that  point 
coursed  north  and  then  turned  west 
and  south  to  form  a  horseshoe-shaped 
loop.  (Map  30)  The  structure  abutted 
on  two  narrow-ridge  peninsulas,  one 
protruding  south  into  the  reservoir  on 
the  east,  the  other  located  in  the  loop 
ol  the  Pukhan  on  the  west.  The  west¬ 
ern  peninsula,  which  offered  the  only 
overland  approach  to  the  dam,  jutted 
beyond  line  Kansas  at  the  right  of  the 
IX  Corps;  the  dam  itself  rested  above 
Kansas  at  the  X  Corps  left.  Riclgway 
shifted  the  boundary  between  the  two 
corps  eastward  to  put  both  approach 
and  objective  in  the  IX  Corps  zone  and 
instructed  General  Hoge  to  seize  the 
dam.  With  the  reservoir  level  well  be¬ 
low  maximum,  Ridgway  attached  no  ur¬ 
gency  to  the  seizure;  lie  adjusted  line 
Wyoming  to  include  the  dam,  making 
it  an  objective  not  of  the  RUGGED  ad¬ 
vance  but  of  the  DAUNTLESS  operation 
to  follow.1 5  As  a  Dauntless  objective, 

'■’IX  Corps.  C.<msd  Rpi.Nai.  Apr  51,  IX  Goips  Engr 
Set, Sun!)  of  M;rckc;::  Dam  4  Apr  51-  Kiuhili  Anny 
G3  |ul.  Sum,  (j  Apr  5! 

n  Rad.GX-t-1372  KGOP.CG  Eighth  Arm>  toCG 
IX  Cor]  s  ci  :ii .  (i  Apt  :>i 


the  dam’s  capture  would  fall  to  the  1  st 
Marine  Division,  scheduled  to  relieve 
the  1  st  Cavalry  Division  after  the  latter 
reached  line  Kansas. 

General  Hoge  elected  a  different 
course  after  the  4th  Ranger  Company, 
recently  released  from  the  187th  Air¬ 
borne  Regimental  Combat  Team, 
joined  the  IX  Corps  on  7  April.  He 
considered  the  specially  trained  com¬ 
pany  the  ideal  unit  to  put  the  dam  gates 
out  of  commission.  Hoge  visualized  a 
raid  in  which  the  Rangers  would  sneak 
to  the  dam  along  the  reservoir  side  of 
the  western  peninsula,  immobilize  the 
gate  machinery  with  all  gates  closed, 
and  withdraw — all  within  two  to  four 
hours.  Attaching  the  company  to  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division,  he  instructed  Gen¬ 
eral  Palmer  to  use  the  Rangers  against 
the  dam  before  the  division  left  line 
Kansas  but  did  not  specifically  direct 
or  limit  the  operation  to  a  Ranger 
raid.1'1 

Unaware  of  Hoge’s  concept  of  a  hit- 
and-run  attack,  General  Palmer  as¬ 
signed  the  mission  to  Colonel  Harris’ 
7th  Cavalry,  then  struggling  through 
the  rough  ground  directly  below  the 
dam,  and  instructed  Harris  to  immobi¬ 
lize  the  sluice  gates  and  occupy  the  dam 
area.  Harris  assigned  the  mission  to  his 
2d  Battalion,  then  in  reserve,  and  on  8 
April  assembled  the  battalion  with  the 
4th  Ranger  Company  attached  close  to 
the  front  almost  due  south  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsular  approach  to  the  dam.  He  left 
detailed  planning  foi  later  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  success  in  achieving  the 
Kansas  line,  and  thus  the  dam  opera - 

"  liiteiv.  Blumcnscm  will*  (  '.en  llogc.  tf>  A  pi  51: 
Palme1,  MS  n-view  loiwiicms,  1985  All  imemews 
died  in  ilus  m-uioii  ,ue  ■miimim  '•>  Suit!;.  tsl  !■ 
Marlin  Itlimicnson,  CO,  3d  Ihsioncil  Detai  lunenl, 
"liwadum  Dam,"  ropy  m  C.MH. 
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don,  was  some  days  away.  Increasing 
resistance  on  7  and  8  April  did  por¬ 
tend  a  slow  advance  to  the  line.  In  an 
attempt  to  accelerate  the  attack,  Gen¬ 
eral  Palmer  late  on  the  8th  ordered  his 
two  assaults  regiments  to  deploy  in 
greater  strength  the  following  morning. 
Obliged  to  commit  the  2d  Battalion, 
Colonel  Harris,  with  the  dam  opera¬ 
tion  in  mind,  gave  the  battalion  line 
Kansas  objectives  that  would  carry  it 
within  a  mile  of'  the  base  of  the  ridge 
leading  to  the  dam.13 

Although  the  reservoir  was  only  half 
full,  Chinese  troops  and  Korean  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  dam  power  plant  began 
opening  sluice  gates  at  midnight  on  the 
8th.  With  the  power  plant  not  in  opera¬ 
tion,  they  were  able  to  open  only  four 
gates  fully  and  raise  six  slightly.  The 
released  water  cost  no  casualties  or 
supplies  since  General  Hoge  earlier 
had  warned  his  forces  away  from  the 
Pukhan  bottomland,  but  the  flow  grad¬ 
ually  raised  the  river  as  much  as  seven 
feet,  forcing  the  removal  of  floating 
bridges  above  and  below  Ch’unch’on 
and  destroying  another  far  downstream 
before  it  could  be  swung  into  the 
bank.11’ 

The  only  Chinese  below  the  Pukhan 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  occupied 
the  ridge  leading  to  the  dam.  Else¬ 
where,  those  who  had  opposed  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  7th  and  8th  Regiments  had 
withdrawn  behind  the  river  during  the 
night  to  avoid  being  trapped  below  the 
flood.  The  two  regiments  were  able  to 
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reach  line  Kansas  well  before  noon.  Ea¬ 
ger  to  shut  down  the  dam,  General 
Hoge  ordered  General  Palmer  to  open 
the  operation  immediately.  Since  Hoge 
also  set  the  10th  as  the  date  the  ma¬ 
rines  would  relieve  the  cavalry  division, 
Palmer  instructed  Colonel  Harris  to  try 
to  complete  the  operation  by  day’s 
end.1' 

Lt.  Col.  John  W.  Callaway,  the  2d 
Battalion  commander,  opened  a  hast¬ 
ily  planned  attack  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  He  opened  the  attack  with  inevi¬ 
tably  reduced  Fire  support  since  the 
severely  convoluted  ground  for  a 
distance  of  seven  miles  below  the  dam 
prevented  tank  and  artillery  move¬ 
ments.  The  single  road  serving  the  7th 
Cavalry — actually  no  more  than  a  nar¬ 
row  mountain  track — branched  off 
Route  29  in  the  adjoining  zone  of  the 
2d  Division  to  the  east,  entered  the  7th’s 
area  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
reservoir,  ran  north  along  the  reser¬ 
voir  shore  to  a  point  beyond  line 
Kansas,  then  turned  west  through  a 
small  valley  at  the  base  of  the  ridge  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  dam.  Rock  outcroppings  so 
confined  the  track  at  points  that  jeeps 
could  barely  negotiate  it.  With  the  divi¬ 
sion  artillery  positions  as  far  north  as 
the  terrain  allowed,  Callaway’s  objec¬ 
tives  were  beyond  the  range  of  the 
105-mm.  howitzers.  After  the  Chinese 
opened  the  sluice  gales,  division  artil¬ 
lerymen  managed  lo  get  one  155-mm. 
howitzer  into  a  position  from  which 
it  could  reach  the  dam  at  maximum 
range.  While  the  howitzer  might  dis¬ 
courage  the  Chinese  from  further  work 
on  the  dam,  its  fire  at  extreme  range 
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could  not  effectively  support  Callaways 
attack.18 

The  2d  Battalion  advanced  with 
Company  F  leading  the  attack  to  clear 
the  ridge  as  far  as  Hill  454,  which  over¬ 
looked  the  dam.  When  Company  F 
moved  up  the  ridge,  Company  E,  the 
battalion  reserve,  was  to  occupy  Hill  364 
at  the  ridge's  southern  end.  Once 
Company  F  occupied  Hill  454,  the  4th 
Ranger  Company  was  to  move  to  the 
dam  following  the  edge  of  the  reservoir, 
close  and  immobilize  the  gates,  and 
occupy  high  ground  on  the  peninsula 
east  of  the  dam.  Meanwhile,  to  assist 
resupply  and  the  displacement  of  the 
battalion’s  heavy  weapons.  Company  G 
began  to  clear  a  segment  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  supply  road  running  north 
along  the  reservoir  and  west  through 
the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  approach 
ridge.  After  crossing  the  valley  road, 
Company  F  stalled  under  mortar,  small 
arms,  and  machine  gun  fire  from  Hill 
364  and  from  mutually  supporting  bun¬ 
kers  on  heights  above  the  Pukhan  to 
the  northwest.  A  single  air  strike  called 
down  by  Colonel  Callaway  did  little  to 
dampen  the  fire.  Though  ample  cover 
prevented  heavy  casualties,  Company 
F  remained  pinned  until  dark,  then  was 
able  to  withdraw  south  of  the  valley.19 

Although  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  was 
due  to  leave  the  line  on  the  10th,  Gen¬ 
eral  Hoge  and  General  Palmer  wanted 
another  attack  made  on  the  dam.  Hoge 
continued  to  visualize  a  raid;  Palmer 
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was  certain  that  Callaway's  battalion 
could  have  reached  the  dam  on  the  9th 
if  more  daylight  had  been  available. 
Accordingly,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
division  began  to  move  out  of  the  corps 
zone  on  the  morning  of  the  I()th,  the 
7th  Cavalry  remained  on  line  while 
the  2d  Battalion  made  a  second  at¬ 
tempt.  Believing  that  the  Chinese  did 
not  hold  the  ridge  in  strength  and  per¬ 
haps  had  withdrawn  as  other  delaying 
forces  had  done  in  other  instances 
after  a  single  engagement,  Colonel 
Callaway  die!  not  change  tactics.  The 
narrowness  and  steep  sides  of  the 
ridge  in  any  case  allowed  little  room 
for  any  other  foimation  or  maneuver. 
Again  his  lead  company,  this  time 
Company  C,  was  pinned  down  by  fine 
from  the  north  and  northwest  after 
crossing  the  road  at  the  base  of  the 
ridge.  Still  without  normal  artillery  sup¬ 
port  and  now  denied  air  support  be¬ 
cause  of  mist  and  low-hanging  clouds, 
Callaway  was  unable  to  quiet  the  fire 
and  continue  north."0 

General  Palmer  and  Colonel  Harris 
had  expected  that  the  7th  Cavalry,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  outcome  of  Callaway’s 
second  attack,  would  be  relieved  by  ma¬ 
rines  immediately  afterward.  Harris,  in 
fact,  had  allowed  his  3d  Battalion  to 
start  assembling  for  the  move  to  the 
rear.  General  Hoge.  however,  viewed 
Callaway’s  two  attempts  as  halfhearted 
and  ordered  a  “bona  fide”  effort  against 
the  clam  before  the  7th  left  the  line.'1 
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In  ordering  a  third  attempt  to  be 
made  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  Gen¬ 
eral  Palmer  authorized  Colonel  Harris 
to  commit  his  entire  regiment  if  lie 
thought  it  necessary.  Harris  planned  to 
launch  a  stronger  effort  in  the  belief 
that  the  Chinese  defense  of  the  dam 
consisted  of  mutually  supporting  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  heights  immediately  north¬ 
west  of  the  Pukhan  and  on  the  two  pen¬ 
insulas  on  which  the  dam  abutted  and 
that  reaching  the  dam  required  simul¬ 
taneous  attacks  in  all  three  areas.  But 
he  believed  that  he  had  neither  suffi¬ 
cient  supplies,  particularly  ammunition, 
nor  the  time  to  accumulate  them  for  a 
full  regimental  advance.  He  planned 
to  send  a  company  of  the  1st  Battalion 
in  a  diversionary  attack  northwest  of 
the  Pukhan,  to  recommit  the  2d  Battal¬ 
ion  on  the  western  peninsula,  and  be¬ 
fore  dawn  to  dispatch  the  4th  Ranger 
Company  reinforced  with  heavy  weap¬ 
ons  from  Company  M  across  the  reser¬ 
voir  to  attack  up  the  eastern  peninsula. 
He  placed  the  3d  Battalion  on  call  to 
reinforce  the  Rangers  or  pass  through 
the  2d  Battalion  and  occupy  the  dam 
site,  whichever  proved  the  necessary  or 
better  course.  Two  8-inch  batteries  of 
the  17th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  and  a 
155-nun.  battery  of  the  1st  Marine 
Division’s  4th  Field  Artillery  Battalion 
were  now  within  range  of  Harris’  objec¬ 
tives,  but  worsening  weather — a  mix  of 
rain,  sleet,  snow,  and  fog — eliminated 
air  support." 

Colonel  Harris  had  considered  a  res¬ 
ervoir  crossing  operation  on  the  9th, 
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alerting  the  4th  Ranger  Company  to 
that  possibility  and  setting  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  getting  twenty  assault  boats  from 
the  division’s  8th  Engineer  Combat 
Battalion.  The  engineers  earlier  had  ac¬ 
quired  amphibious  equipment  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  crossing  operations  at  the 
Pukhan,  but  before  Harris’  request 
reached  them  they  had  returned  part 
of  the  equipment  to  Ch’tmch’on  depots 
and  turned  the  rest  over  to  the  marines 
relieving  the  division  on  the  10th.  At¬ 
tempts  to  retrieve  equipment  and  trans¬ 
port  it  to  the  reservoir  over  the  poor 
supply  road  produced  just  nine  boats 
and  four  motors  by  the  time  set  for  the 
Rangers’  crossing.  Unable  to  obtain 
boat  operators  and  mechanics  in  time 
for  the  operation,  Colonel  Harris  hast¬ 
ily  recruited  from  his  own  regiment 
men  who  had  had  some  experience 
with  motorboats.'  5 
The  Ranger  company  commander, 
Capt.  Dorsey  B.  Anderson,  embarked 
two  platoons,  artillery  and  mortar  ob¬ 
servers,  and  a  machine  gun  section  in 
the  first  lift.  Concealed  by  darkness  and 
paddling  the  boats  to  maintain  silence, 
the  first-wave  forces  reached  the  east¬ 
ern  peninsula  undetected  but  were 
stopped  by  small  arms  and  machine 
gun  fire  when  they  moved  onto  high 
ground  above  the  landing  point  after 
daylight.  Enemy  fire  striking  the  fol¬ 
lowing  waves  of  Rangers  as  they  crossed 
the  reservoir  in  daylight  grew  heavy 
enough  to  force  part  of  the  last  lift  to 
return  to  the  south  shore.  Even  with 
the  bulk  of  the  company  available,  Cap¬ 
tain  Anderson  was  unable  to  advance 
and  by  midmorning  used  most  of  his 
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ammunition  in  beating  off  counterat¬ 
tacks.  Chinese  troops  meanwhile  began 
moving  across  the  dam  from  the  west¬ 
ern  peninsula  to  reinforce  those  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  Rangers.2'1 

As  Anderson’s  attack  bogged  down. 
Colonel  Harris  ordered  the  3d  Bat¬ 
talion  to  the  eastern  peninsula.  Com¬ 
pany  I,  which  had  assembled  near  the 
Rangers’  embarkation  point  during  the 
night,  started  across  the  reservoir  about 
1 100.  Forced  by  a  shortage  of  boats  to 
cross  in  increments,  slowed  to  a  pad¬ 
dling  pace  when  most  of  the  few  out¬ 
board  motors  failed,  and  harassed  by 
enemy  fire,  the  company  was  not  on 
the  peninsula  until  midafternoon,  and 
only  one  platoon  by  that  time  bad 
joined  the  Rangers.  Elsewhere,  the  di¬ 
versionary  attack  across  the  Pukhan 
ended  in  its  reconnaissance  stage  when 
intense  fire  from  the  northwest  blocked 
all  early  morning  attempts  by  a  Com¬ 
pany  A  patrol  to  search  the  still-swollen 
river  for  crossing  sites.  The  2d  Battal¬ 
ion  again  lost  momentum  when  its  lead 
company,  now  Company  E,  stalled  at 
the  base  of  the  western  ridge  under 
heavy  fire  from  pillboxes  above.  All  at¬ 
tempts  to  destroy  the  enemy  fortifica¬ 
tions  with  artillery  fire  failed.  With  the 
regiment  stopped  at  every  point,  Gen¬ 
eral  Palmer,  while  Company  i  was 
crossing  the  reservoir  to  join  the 
Rangers,  authorized  Colonel  Harris  to 
call  off  the  attack.  But  Harris,  though 
he  no  longer  expected  to  occupy  the 
dam  area,  deferred  ending  operations 
out  of  hope  that  by  reinforcing  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  eastern  peninsula  he  might 
be  able  to  send  Anderson’s  company  in 
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a  raid  to  immobilize  the  dam’s  sluice 
gates. 

Following  Company  I’s  drawn-out 
reservoir  crossing,  however,  Harris  re¬ 
alized  that  the  shortage  of  boats  and 
motors  would  prevent  the  remainder 
of  the  3d  Battalion  from  reaching  the 
peninsula  before  dark.  Fearful  of  los¬ 
ing  the  Rangers  and  Company  I  to  a 
Chinese  night  attack,  he  ordered  them 
to  withdraw.  The  Chinese  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  follow  the  Rangers  and  Com¬ 
pany  I  platoon  as  they  withdrew  piece¬ 
meal  from  their  high  ground  positions 
to  join  the  remainder  of  Company  I  on 
the  beach.  Bothered  only  by  sporadic 
enemy  fire,  the  two  companies  waited 
for  darkness  before  shuttling  forces  to 
the  south  shore  of  the  reservoir.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  return  trip  after  midnight, 
they  moved  on  to  join  the  remainder  of 
die  regiment,  which  Harris  had  pulled 
back  to  line  Kansas  after  ordering  the 
evacuation  of  the  eastern  peninsula.2*’ 

As  Harris  began  pulling  his  forces 
off  the  peninsula,  General  Iloge  de¬ 
cided  to  forego  any  further  separate 
action  against  the  dam  and  authorized 
the  relief  of  the  7th  Cavalry  by  the  1st 
Korean  Marine  Corps  Regiment  on  12 
April.  Hoge  attributed  the  7th  Cavalry’s 
failure  to  reach  the  dam  principally  to 
the  loss  of  surprise.  Sharing  the  cause 
were  hasty  planning;  shortages  of 
equipment,  particularly  amphibious 
gear;  and  lack  of  normal  direct  sup¬ 
port  artillery  fire.  Certainly  the  canal- 
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ized  terrain  and  the  strength  and  forti¬ 
fied  position  of  the  defending  forces 
also  contributed.  In  any  case,  since  Gen¬ 
eral  Ridgway  meanwhile  had  ordered 
the  opening  of  Operation  DAUNTLESS, 
Hoge  elected  to  wait  until  then,  when 
the  dam  would  be  an  objective  of  a  full 
IX  Corps  advance  to  line  Wyoming. 
The  decision  would  not  prove  a  great 
gamble.  Although  the  Chinese  had 
closed  some  of  the  sluice  gates  late  on 
10  April,  they  would  not  attempt  to 
flood  the  Pukhan  during  the  course  of 
the  Dauntless  operation.2' 

General  Ridgway  set  an  opening  date 
for  the  DAUNTLESS  advance  late  on  9 
April  alter  all  but  the  X  and  ROK  III 
Corps  had  reached  line  Kansas.  (Map 
31)  While  those  two  corps  continued 
what  had  proved  a  battle  more  with  ter¬ 
rain  than  with  North  Koreans,  I  and 
IX  Corps  forces  were  to  start  toward 
the  Iron  Triangle  on  the  11th.  Utah, 
the  initial  objective  line,  arched  eleven 
miles  above  Kansas  between  the  Imjin 
River  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  Kung- 
mang  Mountain,  its  trace  resting  on  the 
prominent  Kumhak,  Kwangdok,  and 
Paegun  mountain  masses.  The  open¬ 
ing  phase  thus  would  be  primarily  a  I 
Corps  operation  involving  attacks  by 
the  3d,  25th,  and  24th  Divisions  while 
requiring  only  a  short  advance  by  the 
British  27th  Brigade  at  the  left  of  the 
IX  Corps.28 

Change  of  Command 

The  opening  of  the  DAUNTLESS  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  11th  coincided  with  a 
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three-way  change  of  command  set  in 
motion  a  week  earlier  when  Congress¬ 
man  Martin,  believing  he  “owed  it  to 
the  American  people  to  tell  them  the 
information  I  had  from  a  great  and  re¬ 
liable  source/’  rose  in  the  House  and 
read  the  20  March  letter  in  which  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  had  reiterated,  if  mild¬ 
ly,  some  of  his  contrary  opinions  on 
how  the  war  should  be  prosecuted.29 
President  Truman  regarded  the  letter 
as  one  more  instance  of  MacArthur’s 
willful  insubordination,  and  he  reacted 
immediately.  Between  6  and  9  April  he 
met  in  closed  sessions  with  Secretary  of 
Defense  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson,  General  Bradley,  and  special 
assistant  Averell  Harriman  to  hear  their 
views  on  what  action  should  be  taken 
against  MacArthur.  Truman  had  al¬ 
ready  decided  that  MacArthur  should 
be  relieved  but  wanted  the  record  to 
show  that  he  had  acted  upon  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  with  the  support  of  his  chief 
civilian  and  military  aides.  Only  after 
receiving  their  unanimous  recommen¬ 
dation  of  MacArthur’s  relief  did  he  in¬ 
form  them  of  his  prior  decision.  At  the 
same  time,  he  accepted  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  Secretary  Marshall  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Bradley  that  Gv  neral  Ridgway  suc¬ 
ceed  MacArthur  and  that  Lt.  Gen. 
James  A.  van  Fleet,  currently  com¬ 
manding  '.he  Second  Army,  take  over 
the  Eighth.80 

Plans  completed  by  the  president  and 
his  advisers  on  10  April  called  for  Mac- 
Arthur  to  be  relieved  summarily  and 
for  the  dismissal  to  be  presented  to  the 
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public  as  a  Jail  accompli.  Behind  both 
measures  apparently  was  a  desire  to 
avoid  taking  the  action  amid  outcries 
against  the  relief  of  a  popular  war  hero, 
especially  in  the  Congress  whcic  the 
Republican  Party  had  gained  consider¬ 
able  strength  in  the  recent  midterm 
election  and  where  MacArthur  had  a 
dedica'ecl  following.  The  dismissal  or¬ 
der  was  to  be  delivered  to  MacAnhur 
bv  Secret arv  of  the  Army  Frank  Pare. 
Jr.,  who  had  arrived  in  Japan  on  9  April 
for  a  routine  tour  of  the  theater  and  at 


the  moment  was  in  Korea.’ 1  To  pre¬ 
vent  any  embarrassments  that  might  re¬ 
sult  from  a  premature  disclosure  of 
MacArthur's  relief,  the  dismissal  order 
and  Ridgway’s  reassignment  order  were 
to  be  sent  in  diplomatic  code  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Acheson  to  Ambassador  Muccio  at 


!l  Tilde  luive  been  olliei  inlei pi etattons  of  Pace's 
pm  pose  In  With  MarAtlhm  in  Japan  (New  Yot  k.  W.W 
Norton  &  Company,  1905),  William  J.  Sebald.  politi¬ 
cal  advisei  to  MacAithni  lot  the  occupation,  wntes 
that  lie  assumed  Pace's  visit  was  connected  will)  tile 
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the  embassy  in  Pusan.  Muccio  was  to 
pass  the  orders  directly  to  Secretary 
Pace.  Accompanying  instructions  from 
Secretary  Marshall  would  direct  Pace 
to  return  to  Tokyo,  arrange  to  meet 
MacArthur  at  1000  on  12  April  (2000 
on  1 1  April,  Washington  time)  at  the 
general’s  American  Embassy  residence, 
and  deliver  the  relief  order  personally 
and  privately.  Pace  also  was  to  arrange 
a  simultaneous  delivery  of  Ridgway’s 
reassignment  order  by  a  Department 
of  the  Army  staff  member,  Lt.  Gen. 
John  E.  Hull,  who  was  traveling  with 
Pace.32 

The  careful  plans  for  delivering  the 
orders  were  upset  almost  immediately. 
Secretary  Acheson  dispatched  the  di¬ 
rectives  via  commercial  cable  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  10th  but  at  mid¬ 
night  was  still  waiting  for  Ambassador 
Muccio's  signal  of  receipt.  Unknown  to 
Acheson  or  the  cable  company  at  the 
time,  a  power  failure  in  Pusan  had  in¬ 
terrupted  transmission  of  the  orders. 
A  Chicago  newspaperman  meanwhile 
asked  Pentagon  officials  to  confirm  a 
tip  from  Japan,  apparently  from  his 
paper’s  '1'okyo  bureau,  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  resignation  was  forthcoming.  Ei¬ 
ther  word  of  the  impending  command 


M, u  tin  incident  Hie  Welsh  wntci.  Rees,  in  Ins  Koiea 
The  Limited  llVn.  states  flatly  that  Fate  was  sent  to 
Tokyo  to  |ii  event  luilher  provo-ations  by  MacAitiun 
while  his  dismissal  was  being  organized.  In  a  1975 
intei  view  conducted  undei  the  auspices  of  the  U  S 
Ami)  Militaiy  I  listoi  y  Reseat ch  Collection,  Pate  him¬ 
self  stated  that  his  Far  Fast  tom  n  igmally  was  a 
"loutmc  inspection  nip  to  Japan  and  Korea.”  lie  did 
add  that  shoitly  after  leaching  Tokyo  he  icceivcd  a 
cable  ftom  Sctictaiy  Marshall  instituting  him  to 
"pioceed  to  Korea  wlicie  you  will  wait  until  you  heat 

f.  M  I...*  1,0  I,  ^  •-  1/  -~,-- 

tiwaii  me,  mu  in  inttm  MVtll  liltU  »|t.  *H  III  lO  IWIVit 

unawaie  of  MacAilhui’s  coming  icliel. 

*  Testimony  of  Scticinry  Mai  shall.  MarAilhur 
Healings,  pp  3-18.  -122.  Acheson,  Present  at  the  Or¬ 
ation,  pp.  522-23;  Schnabel.  Policy  and  Direction,  p.  376. 


change  had  leaked,  or,  as  General  Brad¬ 
ley  surmised,  earlier  press  speculation 
and  the  White  House  meetings  had  led 
to  “jumping  at  conclusions.’’33 

When  Bradley  warned  the  president 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  10th  that  the 
Chicago  paper  might  print  the  story  in 
its  next  edition,  Truman  instructed  him 
to  issue  new  orders  immediately,  in  the 
clear  and  via  the  military  communica¬ 
tions  system,  one  to  General  MacAr¬ 
thur  relieving  him,  another  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Pace  in  Korea  so  that  General 
Ridgway  could  be  informed  of  his  new 
post.31  Truman  also  directed  his  press 
secretary,  Joseph  Short,  to  call  a  new 
conference  at  the  White  House  at  0100 
on  1 1  April  to  announce  the  command 
changes.35 

As  intended,  Short’s  press  conference 
virtually  coincided  with  the  arrival  of 
the  relief  order  in  the  message  center 
of  MacArthur’s  headquarters  shortly 
before  1500  on  11  April,  Japan  time. 
But  a  half  hour  or  more  before  the  or¬ 
der  was  delivered  to  MacArthur  at  his 
residence,  where  he  was  entertaining 
lunch  guests,  he  learned  of  his  dismissal 
through  an  aide  who  had  heard  the 
news  broadcast  by  a  Tokyo  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Although  accidental,  the  public 
disclosure  in  advance  of  official  notice 
added  an  element  of  rudeness  to  the 
procedure  of  relief,  which  MacArthur 
viewed  in  all  its  aspects  as  a  callous  clis- 

”  Acheson,  Piesent  at  the  Oration,  p.  523.  S<  Imabel. 
Policy  and  Direction,  p.  377.  Quotation  is  (loin  Iesti- 
mony  ol  (feudal  Bindley,  MacArthur  Healings,  p  717. 

!l  As  Truman  iccalfcd  some  ycais  Intel.  Bindley 
wanted  him  that  if  Mat  Ai thin  learned  of  bis  telief 
befoie  be  icceivcd  the  offiti.l  notice,  lie  ptobably 
would  tesigu.  I  he  piospett  intimated  die  pi  evident. 
MacArthur  was  not  "going  to  tcsigu  on  me,  f  luUiati 
lesponded,  "/  want  linn  fired."  See  Miller.  Plain  S /mik¬ 
ing.  p.  305. 

,r>  Ti  liman,  Veins ofTnal and llo/ir.  pp.  T19-50;  Rees. 
Tinea:  The  Limited  H'ni.  p.  218 
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regard  for  ordinary  decencies.  Truman 
had  ordered  MacArlhur  to  pass  author¬ 
ity  to  Ridgway  “effective  at  once.”30  Mac- 
Arthur  thus  directed  General  Hickey, 
the  acting  chief  of  staff,  to  assume 
command  in  Ridgway’s  behalf  until 
Ridgway  could  take  over  personally. 57 

Word  of  the  command  changes  took 
somewhat  longer  to  reach  General 
Ridgway  and  Secretary  Pace,  who  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  had  gone  to 
the  I  Corps  front  for  a  daylong  tour  of 
units  involved  in  the  DAUNTLESS  oper¬ 
ation.  The  second  notice  of  Ridgway’s 
elevation  in  command,  sent  by  General 
Bradley  over  Secretary  Marshall’s  sig¬ 
nature,  was  relayed  to  Secretary  Pace 
from  Eighth  Army  headquarters  late 
in  the  afternoon  while  he  and  Ridgway 
were  visiting  the  headquarters  of  the 
5th  Regimental  Combat  Team,  24th 
Division.  Late  in  the  evening,  after 
Ridgway  and  Pace  returned  from  the 
front  to  Ridgway’s  Yoju  command  post, 
Pace  received  a  call  from  the  embassy 
in  Pusan,  which  had  finally  received 
Secretary  Acheson's  cable.  Ridgway  and 
Pace  flew  to  Pusan  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  to  obtain  any  further  informa¬ 
tion  Ambassador  Muccio  tould  provide, 
then  went  on  to  Tokyo.  There  Ridgway 
and  MacArthur,  in  the  only  conference 
they  would  have  on  the  change  of  com¬ 
mand,  spent  the  late  afternoon  discus¬ 
sing  the  range  of  Ridgway’s  new 
responsibilities.  Ridgway  elected  not  to 
take  command  in  person  immediately 
but  to  return  to  Korea  and  direct 
Eighth  Army  operations  until  General 

Rad,  JCS  88180,  Bindley  (PeiMtnal)  (or  Ma<- 
Ai thin.  1 1  Apt  51 

Collins,  IV«>  in  Renee  time,  p.  285;  I  cstiinom  ol 
Ciiicra! Bradley ,  p  1007.  and  of  r;pn«.|»l 

MacArtlmi.  pp.  20.  155.  m  AlacA.thur  Healings, 
MacAithur.  Reminiscences,  p.  805 


Van  Fleet,  scheduled  to  arrive  on  14 
April,  could  take  charge.38 

In  winding  up  affairs  on  13  April, 
Ridgway  put  final  touches  to  plans  de¬ 
veloped  during  his  term  of  command 
for  rotating  Army  troops.39  Under  the 
rules  established,  officers  and  enlisted 
men  alike  would  be  eligible  to  return  to 
the  United  States  after  serving  six 
months  in  Korea  with  a  division  or 
other  separate  combat  unit,  a  full  year 
at  higher  levels  of  command  or  with 
separate  service  units,  or  a  constructive 
year,  such  as  tlnec  months  with  a  com¬ 
bat  unit  and  six  months  with  a  service 
unit.  An  eligible  soldier  could  leave 
Korea,  however,  only  after  his  replace¬ 
ment  joined  his  unit.  Over  seventy 
thousand  troops  already  were  eligible 
under  the  length  ol  set  vice  criteria. 
This  backlog  and  troops  earning  eligi¬ 
bility  later  were  to  return  to  the  United 
States  in  monthly  quotas  established  on 
the  basis  of  expected  replacements. 
Since  replacements  currently  exceeded 
casualty  losses  by  more  than  50  percent, 
Ridgway  wanted  the  rotation  process — 
the  “Big  R,”  as  the  troops  would  call 
it — begun  before  the  month  was  out. 
The  first  quota  of  troops  would  leave 
Korea  on  22  April.10 

Ridgway  rounded  (tut  his  last  full  day 
in  Korea  by  calling  a  conference  at  Yoju 
to  canvass  corps  commanders  for  recent 
evidence  of  enemy  offensive  prepara¬ 
tions  and  to  discuss  a  plan  completed 

,s  USAMIIRC  Sentoi  Olficel  Debtiehng  Program, 
Intel v.  I.<  Col  J  Lapscy  Smith  with  Mi.  Flank  Pace. 
J t ..  1075,  Acheson,  I’mcnt  at  the  (mention,  p.  528: 
Eighth  ArmvCGSS  Rpt.  12  Apt  51.  Ridgway,.' Sohltei. 

p.  228 

'  '  The  An  Foi<e  and  Mamie  Corps  alioady  had 
begun  to  mtate  l loops  The  Navy  totaled  ships. 

'"Eighth  Annv  Cl  SS  Rpt,  Mat  51:  Mono,  1st  l.t. 
Charles  G.  Clcavet.  “I'ersnnnel  Rtuhlems  in  the  Koienn 
Campaign"  pp  0811  .  copy  in  CMII. 
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by  his  staff  the  previous  day  that  was  to 
govern  withdrawals  if  enemy  attacks 
forced  the  Eighth  Army  back  from  line 
Kansas.  Three  defense  lines  were  estab¬ 
lished,  these  patterned  much  after 
lines  B  and  C  and  the  Seoul  bridge¬ 
head  occupied  during  the  enemy  New 
Year’s  offensive.  Delta,  the  first  line  to 
the  south,  stretched  coast  to  coast,  cen¬ 
tering  on  and  running  almost  due  east 
and  west  from  Ch’unch’on.  Nevada,  the 
deepest  line,  also  ran  coast  to  coast,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lower  bank  of  the  Han  in 
the  west,  then  sloping  northeastward 
to  the  Yangyang  area.  For  a  defense  of 
Seoul,  which  if  successful  would  obvi¬ 
ate  a  withdrawal  to  the  Nevada  line  in 
the  west,  line  Golden  looped  above  the 
capital  from  a  point  on  the  Han  six 
miles  west  of  the  city  to  a  juncture 
with  line  Nevada  near  the  town  of 
Yongp'yong  to  the  east.” 

The  officers  meeting  with  Ridgway 
could  offer  little  new  information  about 
the  enemy’s  readiness  to  attack.  Al¬ 
though  the  I  Corps  in  pushing  toward 
line  Utah  and  the  X  and  ROK  III  Corps 
in  continuing  toward  line  Kansas  had 
encountered  stiffening  opposition  over 
the  past  two  days,  the  assault  forces  had 
discovered  no  indication  that  the  en¬ 
emy  offensive  was  imminent  other  than 
the  filling  of  tank  traps  previously  dug 
along  axes  of  Eighth  Army  advance.  In 
the  absence  of  other  evidence,  Ridgway 
and  the  assembled  corps  commanders 
agreed  that  enemy  forces  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  attacking  in  the  immediate 
future.'12 

General  Van  Fleet  arrived  in  Korea 

1 !  Kiglith  Army  CG  SS  R|>t.  1 5  Api  5 1 .  Rad.  GX-1- 
9",a  KGO!>  GG  Hi"!::!;  A::::v  ;o  OG  !  Corps  a!  . 
12  Api  51  Kigluli  Aiiny  G5  jnl.  Sum,  12  Apr  51. 

12  I.igluli  At  my  GGSS  Rpt.  is  Api  51 .  MS.  Ridgway, 
I  he  Koicau  Wai,  Issue-,  and  Polities,  pp.  ‘125-2-1. 


at  midday  on  14  April.  Earlier,  in  noti¬ 
fying  General  Ridgway  of  his  successor 
in  Korea,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
authorized  him  to  employ  Van  Fleet  in 
some  other  capacity  if,  because  of  the 
expected  enemy  offensive,  Ridgway 
wanted  to  retain  direct  control  of  the 
Eighth  Army  temporarily.  Ridgway  did 
not  postpone  Van  Fleet’s  assumption 
of  command,  but  in  turning  over  the 
Eighth  Army  officially  at  1700  on  the 
14th  he  instructed  Van  Fleet  to  inform 
him  before  sending  forces  above  line 
Utah  and  reserved  the  right  to  approve 
any  Eighth  Army  move  in  strength 
beyond  the  Wyoming  line.  Ridgway 
planned  to  incorporate  the  requirement 
for  prior  approval  of  operations  above 
line  Wyoming  in  a  fuller  letter  of  in¬ 
structions  after  he  established  himself 
in  Tokyo.  He  planned  also  to  issue  let¬ 
ters  to  General  Stratemcyer  and  Admi¬ 
ral  Joy  that  would  formally  place  limits 
on  air  and  naval  operations. 1:5 

Ridgway  arrived  in  Japan  during  the 
evening  of  the  14th.  General  Hickey 
and  William  J.  Sebald,  Department  of 
State  political  adviser  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Japan,  met  Ridgway  at  Haneda 
Airport  and  accompanied  him  to  quar¬ 
ters  in  Tokyo’s  Imperial  Hotel.  Ridgway 
considered  it  a  point  of  courtesy  to 
avoid  UNC  headquarters  until  General 
MacArthur  left  for  the  United  States. 
Sebald  was  present  primarily  to  help 
General  Ridgway  prepare  a  statement 
concerning  U.S.  policy  on  the  occupa¬ 
tion  and  on  the  negotiations  toward 


Kiglith  Ai  my  CG  SS  Rpt.  14  Apr  51:  Rad.  JCS 
88574,  JCS  to  CINCI  K,  12  Apt  51,  Rad,  GX-4-5070 
KDG.  CG  Kigluli  Anm  to  CG  I  Coips,  14  Apr  51 
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a  U.S.-Japan  peace  treaty  which  had 
opened  in  January.  Apprehensive  that 
the  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Shigeru 
Yoshida  and  his  cabinet  would  resign 
as  a  gesture  of  responsibility  for  Mac- 
Arthur’s  relief,  Sebald  had  met  with  the 
prime  minister  late  on  the  1 1th  to  dis¬ 
courage  such  a  step  and  to  assure  him 
that  the  change  of  command  presaged 
no  alteration  of  policy.  Yoshida  had 
told  Sebald  that  there  would  be  no 
resignation.  Nevertheless,  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  President  Truman,  the  U.S. 
representative  in  the  treaty  negotiation, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  was  currently  en 
route  to  Tokyo  to  deliver  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  personal  guarantee  of  no  policy 
change.  Ridgway's  statement  to  the 
same  effect  was  delivered  to  the  press, 
Japanese  and  foreign,  late  on  the 
14th.1'1 

Ridgway  met  with  his  staff  for  the  first 
time  on  16  April  after  attending  early 
morning  departure  ceremonies  for 
General  MacArthur.  Ridgway’s  first 
order  appointed  General  Hickey  Far 
East  Command  and  U.N.  Command 
chief  of  staff,  the  post  Hickey  had 
filled  on  an  acting  basis  since  Septem¬ 
ber  when  General  Almond,  the  offi¬ 
cially  designated  chief  of  staff,  had 
taken  the  X  Corps  into  Inchon.  Ridg¬ 
way  felt  “much  personal  pleasure” 
in  rectifying  what  he  regarded  as  a 
marked,  if  unintentional,  slight  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Hickey.  As  Ridgway  wrote  later, 
“General  MacArthur’s  ways  were  not 
mine.”1’’ 


1  Anm  CO  SS  Kpi.  i  i  Api  .">i.  Riiigu.i), 

The  Korean  ll'ar,  p.  101.  Sebald.  IV////  MacArthur  in 
Jafmn.  pp.  228-3 1 .  Ac heson.  Present  at  the  (.reatmn.  pp 
523-2-i.  I  i  innan.  Yean  of  Trial  anti  llir/te.  p.  *M9. 

,r’  Sebald.  With  MacArthur  m Japan,  p.  230:  Ridgway. 
'The  Korean  Win.  pp.  1 59.  103,  109-70.  I  ulei  \ .  /  ppte- 
man  with  tin  key,  10  On  31. 


Before  the  month  was  out  Ridgway 
issued  instructions  that  defined,  and 
confined,  the  latitude  within  which  his 
ground,  air,  and  naval  commanders 
could  operate.  Written  directives  to 
General  Stratemeyer  and  Admiral  Joy 
in  the  main  only  assigned  over  Ridg¬ 
way’s  signature  the  missions  previously 
undertaken  by  UNC  air  and  naval 
forces.  Similarly,  Van  Fleet’s  instruc¬ 
tions  were  largely  the  guidelines  under 
which  Ridgway  himself  had  operated: 
the  geneial  mission  was  to  repel  aggres¬ 
sion  against  South  Korea;  Van  Fleet 
could  operate  north  of  the  38th  paral¬ 
lel  but  not  above  the  combined  trace  of 
the  Kansas  and  Wyoming  lines  without 
Ridgway's  appioval;  operations  were  to 
aim  not  simply  at  gaining  ground  but 
at  inflicting  maximum  personnel  and 
materiel  losses  on  enemy  forces  with¬ 
out  incurring  high  casualties  or  risking 
the  integrity  of  major  units.  Van  Fleet 
also  was  to  assume  that  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  no  major  leinforcements  and  that 
he  might  be  ordered  to  hold  a  defen¬ 
sive  line  indefinitely,  or  to  withdraw, 
or  even  to  take  his  forces  out  of  Korea. If> 

Although  Ridgway  did  not  alter  pre¬ 
vious  missions  in  any  material  way  by 
these  instructions,  lie  did  formally  at¬ 
tach  a  rein  to  each  principal  sub¬ 
ordinate.  He  tightened  the  reins  in  a 
memorandum  accompanying  the  direc¬ 
tives.  In  marked  contrast  to  General 
MacArthur’s  views  on  how  the  war 
should  be  conducted,  Ridgway,  aiming 
primarily  at  Stratemeyer  and  Joy  since 
their  forces  were  inherently  more  mo¬ 
bile  than  those  of  Van  Fleet,  demanded 
that  his  commanders  avoid  taking_any 
action  that  might  widen  the  war.1' 

“j  Ridgwav.  The  Kotran  UVn.  pp  2(>7-f>8. 
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Toward  the  Iron  Triangle 

In  leading  the  Eighth  Army  accord-  mander  in  the  European  theater.  Van 
ing  to  the  uncommon  prescriptions  of  Fleet  received  his  third  star  early  in 
his  instructions  from  General  Ridgway,  1948  along  with  an  unprecedented  as- 
Generai  Van  Fleet  would  culminate  a  signment  as  head  of  a  joint  U.S.  military 
long  career  already  noted  for  unusual  advisory  and  planning  group  in  Greece, 
episodes.  Graduating  from  West  l\>int  where  he  received  wide  acclaim  as  he 
in  1915  with  the  class  “the  stars  fell  on.”  guided  Greek  government  forces  to 
he  initially  matched  the  rise  of  class-  victory  over  a  Communist-supported 
males  such  as  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  insurgency.  After  thirty-six  years  of  ser- 
and  Omar  N.  Bradley,  commanding  a  vice  and  at  age  fifty-nine,  he  would  re- 
machme  gun  battalion  as  a  very  young  ceive  the  additional  star  of  a  full  gen- 
major  during  World  War  I  and  becom-  eral  in  Korea  at  the  end  of  J uly  1 95 1 
mg  a  colonel  in  command  of  the  8lh  From  Normandy  to  Korea,  Van 
Infantry,  4th  Division,  by  the  time  of  Fleet’s  career  had  benefited  from  the 
American  entry  into  World  War  II.  A  attention  of  the  current  Army  chief  of 
hiatus  then  developed  when  Army  staff.  As  commander  of  the  VII  Corps 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  during  World  War  II  General  Collins 
who  mistook  Van  Fleet  for  a  similarly  instigated  Van  Fleet’s  initial  rise  into 
named  intemperate  officer  who  had  general  off"  er  ranks,  as  deputy  chief 
served  under  Marshall  years  earlier,  dis-  of  staff  in  1948  he  nominated  Van  Fleet 
approved  his  promotion  to  brigadier  for  the  post  in  Greece,  and  it  was  Col- 
general.  Ironically,  Van  Fleet  was  a  lins  who  originally  recommended  Van 
teetotaler.1  Fleet  as  Ridgway’s  successor.  “Van,”  in 

Rectification  came  with  remarkable  Collins’ estimation,  “was  cast  in  the  same 
swiftness  after  Van  Fleet  led  the  8th  mold  as  Ridgway  as  a  fighting  man,” 
Infantry  ashore  at  Normandy  on  6 June  and  “could  take  over  the  Eighth  Army 
1944.  Within  five  months  he  rose  from  without  a  falter  in  its  high  morale  and 
colonel  to  major  general  and  within  aggressive  spirit.”* 
nine  months  from  regimental  to  corps  Van  Fleet  showed  some  variation  in 
command.  General  Eisenhower  later  “mold”  when  asked  during  his  first 
rated  his  battle  record  as  the  best  of  press  conference  on  22  Apr.!  to  explain 


1  Biog  ol  Gen  Van  I'leel,  picpaicil  by  Offkeol  Pub 
Into.  1)01).  12  Mai  53.  in  C.MII,  I'niw.  vol.  I.VII,  no. 

20,  I ‘I  Mav  1951,  pp.  29-3 1 .  Collins.  IV«i  in  Peacetime,  2  Ilwl 

pp  291—95  'Collins.  Wat  w  Pmaiimr.  p.  295 
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his  rather  explicit  instructions  from 
Ritlgway,  he  replied  that  he  did  not 
know.  The  answer,  he  said,  would  have 
to  come  from  higher  authority.  But  if 
he  had  yet  to  attune  himself  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  requirements  of  the  war  as 
Ridgway  saw  them,  from  the  start  he 
otherwise  would  compar"  closely  with 
his  predecessor  in  attitude  and  tactics 
as  commander  of  the  Eighth  Army.'1  It 
was  perhaps  a  reflection  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  Greece  that  Van  Fleet,  in  his 
initial  inspection  of  the  front,  went 
first  to  the  ROK  Army  zone  in  the  east/’ 
In  December  President  Rhee  had  re¬ 
quested  American  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  place  more  South  Koreans  un¬ 
der  arms,  an  appeal  that  had  generated 
interest  in  Washington.  But  General 
MacArthur  had  twice  recommended 
disapproval,  most  recently  on  6  April, 
largely  on  grounds  that  the  ROK 
Army’s  past  poor  performances  raised 
doubt  that  anything  would  be  gained 
by  increasing  its  size.  The  need  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  ROK  Army  was 
one  reason  General  Collins  had  recom¬ 
mended  Van  Fleet  for  the  ground 
command  in  Korea.  One  of  Van  Fleet’s 
bigger  projects,  and  successes,  in 
Greece  had  been  to  build  its  army  into 
an  effective  organization.*’ 


1  Eighth  Army  CG  Jul.  2*2  Apr  51;  Rees.  Korea:  The 
Limited  IVnr.  p.  255;  Middleton.  The  Cmnfmct  History  of 
the  Korean  U’tir.  p.  18S. 

r’  Earlier,  at  General  Ridgway’s  urging.  General 
Chung,  the  ROK  Army  chief  of  staff,  had  established 
a  forward  command  post  at  flajinbu-ri.  Thereafter 
the  two  ROK  corps  /.ones  in  the  cast  wete  considered 
as  the  ROK  Aims  zone. 

"  Rati,  W99238.  DA  (G3)  to  CINCFE,  20  Dec  50; 
Rad.  C  52879.  CINCFE  to  DA  for  JCS.  0  Jan  51; 
Sawyer,  Military  Advisors  in  Korea,  p.  109;  Collins.  UV/r 
in  Peacetime,  p.  3 1 5. 


General  Van  Fleet 

The  Enemy’s  Conspicuous  Absence 
11-20  April 

There  was  little  activity  in  the  South 
Korean  Army  zone  when  Van  Fleet 
reached  Kangnung  on  16  April  for  a 
conference  with  ROK  Defense  Minister 
Sign  Sung  Mo;  General  Chung;  Gen¬ 
eral  Farrell,  the  KMAG  chief;  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Paik,  the  former  commander  of  the 
ROK  1st  Division  now  in  command  of 
the  ROK  I  Corps.  Since  occupying  posi¬ 
tions  around  Yangyang  above  line  Kan¬ 
sas  on  the  1 0th,  the  ROK  I  Corps  had 
had  no  contact  on  its  front,  and  on  the 
II th  a  company  from  the  29th  Regi¬ 
ment,  9th  Division,  had  patrolled  some 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Yangyang  with¬ 
out  encountering  enemy  forces.  (See 
Map  31.)  (The  69lh  Brigade,  the  corps' 
longtime,  if  weak,  opponent,  had  been 
taken  off  the  line  and  disbanded,  and 
the  North  Korean  2d  Division,  now 
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responsible  for  the  coastal  area,  had 
yet  to  deploy  forces  in  contact.)  Cur¬ 
rently  moving  to  join  the  corps  for 
seasoning—  small  as  that  prospect  was 
at  the  time — was  the  ROK  11th  Divi¬ 
sion,  green  to  combat  except  for  anti- 
guerrilla  operations  conducted  in 
southwestern  Korea  since  October.7  In 
the  narrow  ROK  III  Corps  zone  high 
in  the  Taebaeks,  the  ROK  3d  Division, 
despite  having  to  be  resupplied  entirely 
by  air  and  carrying  parties  in  the  virtu¬ 
ally  roadless  mountains,  had  beaten 
back  detachments  of  the  North  Korean 
45tli  Division  to  reach  line  Kansas  on 
the  14th,  and  its  patrols  since  then  had 
encountered  few  enemy  forces  above 
the  line.8  The  scant  opposition  to  the 
South  Koreans,  and  especially  the  ROK 
III  Corps’  want  of  a  good  supply  road, 
would  prompt  one  of  Van  Fleet’s  first 
operations  orders. 

Next  to  the  west,  the  three  divisions 
of  the  X  Corps  were  just  beginning  to 
consolidate  positions  along  the  Kansas 
line  on  1(5  April.  Since  the  10th,  after  it 
became  obvious  that  North  Korean  1st 
Division  forces  opposite  the  corps  left 
were  withdrawing  hastily  eastward  from 
the  ground  below  the  Hwach’on  Reser¬ 
voir,  the  23d  Infantry  of  the  2d  Divi¬ 
sion  had  swung  east  along  the  lower 
shore  in  pursuit.  Abandoned  ammuni¬ 
tion,  food  supplies,  and  a  fully  stocked 
aid  station  evidenced  the  enemy’s  haste. 
Ahead  of  the  pursuing  forces,  the  bulk 
of  the  enemy  division’s  1st  Regiment  (also 
known  as  the  14th  Regiment)  crossed 
the  reservoir  at  a  narrow  point  three 


'  The  I  lilt’s  rear  area  mission  was  taken  overbv  the 
ROK  Sill  Division,  now  rebuilt  after  being  shattered 
in  February. 

8  Eighth  Army  Comd  Rpt.  Nar.  Apr  51:  Eighth 

-Mill)  ViU  jlll,  IV  /Vpl  VI.  il\|,  1  L.V>,  ItlMOl)  Ut  UlC 

North  Korean  Army.  SI  Jul  52. 


miles  northwest  of  Yanggu,  using  boats 
and  rafts  that  were  burned  after  the 
crossing;  the  remainder  moved  to 
Yanggu  and  then  north  around  the 
eastern  end  of  the  reservoir.  Leading 
forces  of  the  23d  Infantry  entered 
Yanggu  and  reached  line  Kansas  on  the 
15th. 

The  hard  spots  of  North  Korean  re¬ 
sistance  encountered  just  above  the 
Soyang  River  by  the  7th  Division  at  X 
Corps  center  and  the  ROK  5th  Divi¬ 
sion  at  the  right  had  begun  to  dissolve 
on  13  April.  The  5th  Division  cleared 
North  Korean  45th  Division  forces  out 
of  their  defenses  around  Inje  on  the 
15th,  and  after  artillery  pounded  the 
ridges  north  of  town  during  the  night, 
dawn  attacks  carried  the  South  Koreans 
to  line  Kansas  with  negligible  contact. 
The  17th  Infantry,  advancing  on  the  7th 
Division’s  left  through  decreasing  op¬ 
position  from  North  Korean  15th  Divi¬ 
sion  forces,  found  Route  29  leading  into 
Yanggu  obstructed  by  booby-trapped 
fallen  trees  and  cleverly  placed  wooden 
box  mines  but  gained  line  Kansas  and 
made  contact  with  the  2d  Division  in 
Yanggu  on  the  15th  and  1 6th.  On  the 
division’s  right,  the  32d  Infantry 
pushed  through  brief  but  sharp  resist¬ 
ance  to  reach  the  line  early  on  17 
April.10 

Beginning  on  the  17th,  X  Corps  pa¬ 
trols  ranging  above  line  Kansas  found 
progressively  fewer  enemy  forces.  Gen- 


’’  Rads.  X  18*173.  anil  X  1 815)3.  CC.  X  Coips  to  CC 
Eighth  Army.  M  anil  15  Apr  51,  respectively;  2d  Div 
Comd  Rpt.  Nar.  Apr  5 1 :  the  Noitli  Korean  1st  Regiment's 
withdrawal  is  described  in  1st  Maiinc  Div  Mist  Diary. 
Apr  51. 

See  following  Rads  from  CG  X  Corps  to  CG 
Eighth  Army:  X  18  )73.  I  t  Apr  51.  X  18181  and  X 
1815)3,  15  Apt  51.  and  X  18505  and  X  18513.  17  Apr 
at:  ,‘tli  Da  Comd  Rpt.  Nar.  Apr  at;  X  Corps  Comd 
Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51. 
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eral  Almond  attempted  to  follow  the 
North  Korean  withdrawal  by  establish¬ 
ing  forward  patrol  bases  in  all  division 
zones,  whence  strong  patrols  were  to 
advance  farther  north  each  day  in 
search  of  enemy  positions.  As  of  20 
April  the  patrolling  had  reached  a 
depth  of  about  two  miles  without  meet¬ 
ing  significant  resistance.11 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hwach’on 
Reservoir,  IX  Corps  patrols  sent  for¬ 
ward  of  line  Kansas  by  the  ROK  6th 
and  1st  Marine  Divisions  began  to 
bring  back  reports  of  Chinese  with¬ 
drawal  when  forces  engaged  in  Opera¬ 
tion  DAUNTLESS  to  the  west  drew  closer 
to  line  Utah.  (See  Map  29.)  By  17  April 
the  1st  Korean  Marine  Corps  Regiment, 
which  had  replaced  the  7th  Cavalry  af¬ 
ter  the  latter’s  unsuccessful  effort  to 
capture  the  Hwach’on  Dam,  established 
outposts  near  the  dam  on  the  ridge  in¬ 
side  the  Pukhan  loop  and  on  heights 
above  the  Pukhan  to  the  west.  On 
the  18th  a  Marine  patrol  crossing  the 
Pukhan  four  miles  west  of  the  dam 
found  Hwach’on  town  on  Route  17  un¬ 
occupied  except  for  eleven  Chinese, 
whom  the  patrol  took  captive.  Intelli¬ 
gence  officers  appraised  the  voluntary 
withdrawal  ahead  of  the  two  IX  Corps 
divisions  as  a  realignment  of  forces  with 
those  dropping  back  in  the  DAUNTLESS 
sector  but  did  not  overlook  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  the  Chinese  were  coaxing  the 
IX  Corps  into  a  vulnerable  deployment. 
A  recently  captured  document,  dated 
17  March,  extolled  the  virtues  and 
explained  the  purpose  of  “roving  de¬ 
fensive  warfare,”  defined  as  defense 
through  movement  without  regard  for 
the  loss  or  gain  of  ground  which  could 


11  Ibid.:  X  18513,  17  Apr 51, X  18523.  l8Apr5I,X 
18535,  1!)  Apr  51,  and  X  18650.  20  Apr  51. 


“conserve  our  own  power,  deplete  the 
enemy’s  strength,  and  secure  for  us 
more  favorable  conditions  for  future 
victory.”12  (This  scheme  of  defense  had 
a  pronounced  similarity  to  the  tactical 
concepts  General  Ridgway  set  for  the 
Eighth  Army  in  February.) 

As  General  Van  Fleet  completed  an 
east-to-west  tour  of  the  front  on  17 
April,  the  first  phase  of  Operation 
Dauntless  was  a  virtual  success.  On 
the  east  flank  of  the  advance,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  27th  Brigade  of  the  IX  Corps  had 
cleared  minor  40th  Army  forces  from 
Paegun  Mountain  above  the  headwa¬ 
ters  of  the  Kap’yong  River  to  reach  line 
Utah  the  day  before.  The  19th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  the  ROK  6th  Division  was  cur¬ 
rently  relieving  the  brigade,  which, 
except  for  the  New  Zealand  artillery 
assigned  to  slay  forward  in  support  of 
the  South  Koreans,  was  withdrawing 
into  corps  reserve  near  Kap’yong  town. 
The  relief  in  part  was  in  preparation 
for  the  second  DAUNTLESS  phase  in 
which  the  IX  Corps  would  make  a  full 
advance  with  the  ROK  6lh  and  1st  Ma¬ 
rine  Divisions.  While  in  reserve,  the 
British  brigade  also  was  to  begin  rotat¬ 
ing  units  under  a  British  policy  calling 
for  annual  replacement.  The  1st  Bat¬ 
talion,  The  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders,  was  to  be  replaced  on  23 
April  by  the  1st  Battalion,  King’s  Own 
Scottish  Borders;  on  the  25th,  brigade 
headquarters  itself  was  to  leave  the  line 
and  be  replaced  by  a  new  staff  and  com¬ 
mander  from  Hong  Kong.  The  brigade 
at  that  time  would  become  the  28th 
British  Commonwealth  Brigade  under 


IX  CoipsConui  Rpt,  N;u,  Apr  51 ;  I  si  Mutinc  Div 
Hist  I5i.ii).  Api  ,il,  1st  Msrinc  t)is  1’OU  23,  18  Apr 
51;  Monti  oss,  Kuokka.  and  Hicks,  The  East-Central 
Eumt,  p.  102. 
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the  command  of  Brigadier  George 
Taylor.13 

On  the  west  flank  of  the  DAUNTLESS 
attack,  at  approximately  I  Corps  center, 
the  65th  Infantry  of  the  3d  Division, 
reinforced  by  the  Philippine  10th  Bat¬ 
talion  Combat  Team  and  two  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  64th  Tank  Battalion,  had 
easily  defeated  26th  Army  detachments 
in  a  narrow  zone  between  the  Imjin 
River  and  Route  33  to  reach  line  Utah 
on  14  April.  In  the  right  half  of  the 
corps  zone,  delaying  forces  of  the  26th 
and  40th  Armies  had  been  more  re¬ 
luctant  to  give  way  before  the  25th 
and  24th  Divisions  advancing  toward 
Ch’orwon  and  Kumhwa.  The  25th 
Division  spent  four  days  crossing  the 
Hant’an  River  and  getting  a  foothold 
in  the  Pogae-san  heights,  a  series  of 
steep  north-south  ridges  between 
Routes  33  and  3,  and  needed  two  days 
more  to  cover  half  the  ten-mile  distance 
between  the  Kansas  and  Utah  lines. 
East  of  Route  3,  the  24lh  Division  at¬ 
tacking  through  the  Kwangdok-san 
ridges  shouldering  the  Yongp’yong 
River  gained  scarcely  a  mile  in  three 
days.  But  by  17  April  resistance  weak¬ 
ened  in  both  division  zones.  On  that 
date  a  company  of  the  6th  Tank  Bat¬ 
talion,  24th  Division,  moved  up  Route 
3  within  seven  miles  of  Kumhwa  with¬ 
out  contact.  On  the  following  day,  in 
the  25th  Division  zone,  a  battalion  of 
the  35th  Infantry,  two  companies  of 
the  89th  Tank  Battalion,  and  an  artil¬ 
lery  battery  moved  through  the  upper 
Hant’an  River  valley  within  five  miles 
of  Ch’orwon  before  receiving  fire. 
Impeded  by  rugged  ground,  heavy 
rains,  and  somewhat  stiffer  resistance 

u  IX  Corps  Gomel  Rpt.  Nar,  Apr  51 ;  Wood  .Strange 
Battleground,  p.  79. 


beginning  on  19  April,  the  two  divi¬ 
sions  were  on  line  Utah  on  the  20th 
except  at  the  left  of  the  25th  Division 
where  enemy  delaying  forces  held  up 
the  attached  Turkish  brigade  along 
Route  33. 14 

Stretched  by  the  DAUNTLESS  gains 
of  the  65th  Infantry,  the  western  I 
Corps  front  by  20  April  lay  along  thirty 
miles  of  the  meandering  Imjin,  from 
its  mouth  northeastward  to  a  point  on 
Route  33  ten  miles  below  Ch’orwon.  At 
the  left,  the  ROK  1st  Division  sat  astride 
Route  1  with  its  tank  destroyer  battal¬ 
ion  (still  organized  and  fighting  as  an 
infantry  unit)  and  1 1th  and  12th  Regi¬ 
ments  stretched  out  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Imjin  to  the  river’s  Korangp’o-ri 
bend  fifteen  miles  upstream.  The  3d 
Division  occupied  the  Korangp’o-ri- 
Route  33  sector  with  the  attached  Brit¬ 
ish  29th  Brigade  adjacent  to  the  South 
Korean  division  and  the  65th  Infantry 
on  the  ground  taken  during  its  recent 
advance.  It  was  a  gaping  front,  manned 
for  the  most  part  in  a  series  of  sepa¬ 
rated  battalion  strongpoints.1” 

As  the  Imjin  River  front  had  devel¬ 
oped  to  its  present  width  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month,  the  two  divisions 
manning  it  had  patrolled  extensively 
above  the  river.  The  patrols  encoun¬ 
tered  thinly  disposed  forces  of  the  North 
Korean  8th  Division  along  the  far  bank, 
most  of  them  ahead  of  the  ROK  1st 
Division,  until  the  10th,  when  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  North  Koreans  had 
vacated  their  positions.  South  Korean 

1,1  i  Corps  Gomel  Rpt.  Nar,  Apr  51;  3d  I)iv  Comd 
Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  5 1 ;  25th  Div  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  5 1 : 
25th  Div  C3  Jnl,  10-20  Apr  51;  24th  Div  Comd  Rpt, 
Nar,  Apr  51;  24th  Div  G3  Jnl,  1 1-20  Apr  51;  Rad, 
CICCG  4-4,  CG  1  Cotps  to  CG  Eighth  Army,  1 1  Apr 
51. 

I!'  1  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  5 1 ;  3d  Div  Comd 
Rpt,  Nar,  Apt  51. 
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patrols  later  moved  along  Route  1  as 
far  as  Kaesong,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Korea  some  twelve  miles  above  the 
Imjin,  without  making  contact.  The  8th 
Division  appeared  to  have  joined  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  North  Korean  /  Corps 
west  of  the  Yesong  River.16 

Other  ROK  1st  Division  and  British 
29th  Brigade  patrols  ranging  up  to  five 
miles  above  the  Imjin  after  10  April 
began  to  encounter  a  sprinkling  of 
Chinese,  mostly  across  the  ten-mile  Brit¬ 
ish  front  between  Korangp’o-ri  and  a 
near  ninety-degree  bend  in  the  river 
where  its  flow  changes  from  southeast 
to  southwest  and  where  it  receives  the 
water  of  the  westward-flowing  Hant’an. 
Although  intelligence  agents  had  in  the 
meantime  identified  the  XIX  Army 
Group  in  the  general  Kumch’on- 
Kuhwa-ri  area  and  had  discovered  the 
neighboring  III  Army  Group  (but  mis- 
identified  it  as  the  XVIII  Army  Group), 
the  minor  engagements  within  five 
miles  of  the  river  were  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  that  any  of  these  forces  had  dis¬ 
placed  forward.  Five  captives  taken  at 
scattered  locations  between  11  and  14 
April  all  belonged  to  the  56 1st  Regiment, 
187tli  Division,  from  the  63d  Army  of 
the  XIX  Army  Group.  One  prisoner 
stated  at  interrogation  that  the  56lst 
had  a  defensive  mission  pending  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements.  The  light 
contact  and  wide  dispersion  of  a  single 
regiment  did  suggest  a  screen,  but  as 
South  Korean  and  British  patrols  con¬ 
tinued  to  probe  the  thin  enemy  posi¬ 
tions  through  20  April,  no  evidence 
appeared  of  Chinese  forces  massing  be¬ 
hind  them.17 

1,1 1  Corps  Conxl  Rpi,  Nar.  Apr  51;  Rad.  CICCG 
'1-3,  CG  1  Corps  to  CG  Eighth  At  my,  10  Apt  51; 
Eighth  Army  PIRs  263-279,  1-17  Apr  51. 

7  I  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51;  Eighth  Army 


Perhaps  the  most  dramatic — certainly 
the  most  visible — evidence  of  enemy  ac¬ 
tivity  to  appear  as  Eighth  Army  forces 
closed  on  the  Kansas  and  Utah  lines 
were  billows  of  smoke  rising  at  numer¬ 
ous  points  ahead  of  them.  By  mid- 
April,  bells  of  smoke  up  to  ten  miles 
deep  lay  before  much  of  the  I,  IX,  and 
X  Corps  fronts.18  Air  observers  con¬ 
firmed  that  enemy  troops,  some  in 
groups  of  fifty  to  five  hundred,  were 
setting  fire  to  grasslands  and  brush. 
Some  observers  reported  that  smoke 
generators  also  were  being  used.  Fires 
doused  by  rain  showers  were  rekindled. 
Maritime  air  that  frequently  stagnated 
over  the  battlefront,  added  sea  haze  and 
moisture  to  the  smoke  and  produced 
smog.  On  a  number  of  days — varying 
from  sector  to  sector — rain,  haze,  fog, 
smog,  and  particularly  smoke  ham¬ 
pered  ground  and  air  observation,  the 
delivery  of  air  strikes,  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  artillery  fire.19 

Though  the  smoke  was  intended  to 
shield  daylight  troop  movements,  there 

mcm-282ri  1-20  Apr  5 1 ;  the  following  Rads  I  rout 
CG  I  Coi  ps  to  CG  Eighth  Army:  CICCG  4-4,  1 1  Apt- 
51.  CICCG  <1-5,  12  Apr  51,  CICCG  '1-6,  13  Apr  51, 
CICCG '1-7,  M  Apr 5 1. CICCG 4-8, 15 Apr 51. CICCG 
■1-9.  16  Apr  51.  CICCG  ‘1-11,  18  Apt  51,  and  CICCG 
‘1-13,  20  Apr  51. 

18 The  smoke,  fust  noticed  about  9  April,  appar¬ 
ently  was  not  mentioned  on  the  13th  when  Genet al 
Ridgway,  just  before  transferring  to  Tokyo,  canvassed 
corps  commandos  for  recent  evidence  ol  enemy  of¬ 
fensive  preparations. 

1,1  Of  seventy  close  support  sorties  dispatched  on 
one  day,  all  but  fotti  teen  had  to  be  abot  ted  because  of 
smoke  in  the  tatget  ateas.  Eighth  At  my  Comd  Rpt, 
Nar,  Apr  51:1  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Nat,  Apr  51;  IX 
Cotps  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51;  X  Corps  Comd  Rpt, 
Nar,  Apr  51;  Eighth  Army  G2  SS  Rpt,  Sum.  Apr  51; 
Tech  Rpt,  Weather  Effect  on  At  my  Operations:  Weatherin 
iheKotean  Conflict,  vol.  II,  p.  XII— 1;  Rad,  CICCG  4-8, 
CG  I  Corps  to  CG  Eighth  Army,  15  Apr  51;  Rad, 
IXCCG  56,  CG  IX  Cotps  toCG  Eighth  Army,  16  Apt- 
51;  Rads,  X  18493,  X  18505,  and  X  18523,  CG 
X  Cotps  to  CG  Eighth  Army,  16,  17,  and  18  Apr51, 
respectively;  Eighth  Army  PIR  285,  23  Apr  51. 
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was  not  much  evidence  that  enemy 
forces  were  moving  toward  the  front. 
During  the  last  three  days  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  to  line  Utah  the  65th  Infantry 
captured  a  member  of  the  IS  1st  Divi¬ 
sion,  part  of  the  60th  Army  of  the  III 
Army  Group.  Two  captives  taken  by  the 
24th  and  25th  Divisions  were  from  dif¬ 
ferent  regiments  of  the  81st  Division, 
which  belonged  to  the  27 th  Army  of  the 
IX  Army  Group.  One  of  the  latter  told 
his  captors  that  his  unit  would  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  offensive  operations  after  the 
27th  Army  finished  relieving  the  26th. 
By  20  April  these  three  prisoners  and 
the  sprinkling  of  Chinese  discovered 
above  the  Imjin  were  the  only  indica¬ 
tions  that  fresh  forces  might  have 
moved  forward  under  the  smoke.-0 
To  give  some  order  of  probability  to 
the  opening  of  the  expected  enemy 
offensive,  Eighth  Army  G-2  Tarkenton 
advised  General  Van  Fleet  on  18  April 
that  a  “survey  of  all  sources,”  while  fail¬ 
ing  to  indicate  conclusively  any  specific 
date  or  period  for  the  initial  attack, 
pointed  to  20  April  through  1  May. 
Tarkenton  considered  the  latter  date 
especially  significant  since  it  was  the 
“most  important  day  of  the  year  to 
International  Communism.”  Having 
learned  that  two  fresh  army  groups  (the 
XIX  and  III)  were  in  the  general 
Kumch’on-Koksan-Ich’on  area,  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  “greatest  enemy  potential” 
for  a  major  attack  to  be  from  the  north 
and  northwest  across  the  Imjin.  As  of 
the  20th,  however,  I  Corps  patrols  had 
seen  no  signs  of  offensive  preparations 
in  this  sector,  nor  had  any  evidence  that 
the  enemy  was  about  to  attack  appeared 

-“Eighth  Army  Conul  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51;  Eighth 
Anny  PI Rs  280-282,  18-20  Apr  51;  1  Corps  Conul 
Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51;  Rad,  CICCG  4-12.  CG  I  Corps  to 
CG  Eighth  Army,  19  Apr  51. 
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elsewhere.  Incoming  reports  to  Van 
Fleet  from  corps  commanders  and 
Colonel  Tarkenton’s  own  daily  in¬ 
telligence  summaries  all  described  en¬ 
emy  forces  as  maintaining  a  “defensive 
attitude.”  21 

Since  all  units  were  on  or  near  their 
Utah  and  Kansas  objectives,  and  since 
there  was  no  clear  sign  that  the  im¬ 
pending  enemy  offensive  would  start 
immediately,  Van  Fleet  elected  to  open 
the  second  phase  of  DAUNTLESS.  In  no¬ 
tifying  General  Ridgway  that  the  I  and 
IX  Corps  would  move  toward  line  Wyo¬ 
ming  on  21  April,  Van  Fleet  also  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  X,  ROK  III,  and  ROK  I 
Corps  attack  to  secure  the  segment  of 
Route  24  running  northeast  ahead  of 
the  ROK  III  and  I  Corps  to  a  junction 
with  the  coastal  highway  near  the  town 
of  Kansong,  twenty-three  miles  above 
Yangyang.  This  move  would  give  the 
two  South  Korean  corps  a  supply  route 
in  the  higher  Taebaeks,  needed  in  par¬ 
ticular  by  the  ROK  III  Corps.  To  se¬ 
cure  the  road,  Van  Fleet  wanted  to 
hinge  an  advance  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Hwach’on  Reservoir  and  swing  the 
forces  between  the  reservoir  and  the 
coast  northwestward  to  line  Alabama 
seven  to  fourteen  miles  above  Route 
24.  Ridgway  approved  a  sweep  that 
would  achieve  the  same  end  but  with  a 
substantially  shorter  eastern  arc.  Van 
Fleet  set  the  24th  as  the  opening  date.22 

Eighth  Anny  1*1  Rs  276-282,  14-20  Apr  51;  Rad. 
CICCG  4-7,  CC.  I  Corps  to  CG  Eighth  Army,  14  Apr 
51;  Rad,  X  18473,  CG  X  Corps  to  CG  Eighth  Army, 
14  Apt  51;  Rad,  CICCG  4-8,  CG  1  Corps  to  CG  Eighth 
Army,  15  Apr  51;  Rad,  X  18484,  CG  X  Corps  to  CG 
Eighth  At  my,  15  Apr  51;  Rad,  CICCG 4-9,  CG  I  Corps 
to  CG  Eighth  Army,  1(5  Apr  51;  Rad,  1XCCG  56,  CG 
IX  Corps  to  CG  Eighth  Army.  16  Apr  51;  Rads, 
CICCG  4- 1 0,  CICCG  4-11,  CICCG 4-12,  and  CICCG 
4-13,  CG  I  Corps  to  CG  Eighth  Army.  17.  18.  19,  and 
20  Apr  51,  icspectivcly. 
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One  Day’s  Notice 

The  I  Corps’  final  DAUNTLESS  objec¬ 
tives  lay  in  the  zones  of  the  25th  and 
24th  Divisions  stretching  north  of  line 
Utah  to  Ch’orwon  and  Kumhwa  at  the 
base  of  the  Iron  Triangle.  Ahead  of 
the  ROK  6th  Division  and  1st  Marine 
Division  in  the  IX  Corps  zone,  line 
Wyoming  curved  southeast  from  the 
Kumhwa  area  to  the  Hwach’on  Reser¬ 
voir.  On  the  21st  the  two  IX  Corps  divi¬ 
sions  moved  two  to  five  miles  above  line 
Kansas  against  almost  no  opposition. 
Immediately  west,  the  24th  Division 
did  not  test  the  opposition  below 
Kumhwa  but  deliberately  stood  fast  in 
the  Kwangdok-san  ridges  to  allow  the 
neighboring  ROK  6th  Division  to  come 
abreast.  In  the  Pogae-san  heights, 
the  25th  Division  attacked  toward 
Ch’orwon  but  made  no  substantial 
progress  after  receiving  increasing  ar¬ 
tillery  fire  during  the  day  and  becom¬ 
ing  involved  in  hard  fights  right  at  the 
Utah  line,  especially  in  the  zone  of  the 
Turkish  brigade  along  Route  33.23 

Neither  corps  developed  evidence  of 
enemy  offensive  preparations  during 
the  day.  The  absence  of  opposition  in 
the  IX  Corps  zone  only  confirmed  the 
recent  patrol  reports  of  withdrawal.  Be- 


1  Corps  and  CG  I  X  Corps,  1 9  Apr  5 1 ;  Rad,  G-4-390 1 
KCG,  CG  Eighth  Arms'  toCINCFE,  19  Apr  51;  Eighth 
Army  G3  Jnl,  Sum,  19  Apr  51;  Rad,  GX-4-3847 
KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Army  to  CIS  ROKA  ct  al.,  19  Apr 
51;  Rad,  C  60648,  CINCFE  to  CG  Eighth  Army,  21 
Apr5I;  Rad, GX— 4— 1497  KGOO, CG  Eighth  Armv to 
C/S  ROKA  ctal.,  22  Apr  5 1 ;  Rad,  GX-i-4520  KGOO. 
CG  Eighth  Army  to  CIS  ROKA  and  CG  X  Corps,  22 
Apr  51. 

2:1  Eighth  At  my  Cotnd  Rpt.  N'ar,  Apr  5 1 ;  IX  Corps 
Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51;  Rad,  IXCCG  63,  CG  IX 
Corps  to  CG  Eighth  A i my, 21  Apr5l;  1st  Marine Div 
Hist  Diary,  Apr  51;  I  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  N'ar,  Apr  51; 
Rad,  CiCCG  4-i4,  Co  I  Cotps  to  CG  Eighth  Army, 
21  Ap*-  51;  24th  Div  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51;  25th 
Div  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51. 


low  the  Iron  Triangle,  the  resistance 
that  began  to  stiffen  on  19  April  had 
been  expected  to  grow  progressively 
heavier  as  I  Corps  forces  moved  above 
the  Utah  line.  On  the  Imjin  front, 
daylight  patrols  working  above  the 
river  again  found  only  a  scattering  of 
Chinese.  General  Milburn  concluded  in 
an  evening  wrap-up  report  to  General 
Van  Fleet  that  the  “enemy  attitude  re¬ 
mains  defensive.”  2,1 

The  only  appreciable  change  in  en¬ 
emy  activity  on  the  21st  occurred  east 
of  the  Hwach’on  Reservoir  in  the  X 
Corps  zone.  North  and  northeast  of 
Yanggu,  2d  and  7th  Division  patrols, 
after  several  days  of  nearly  fruitless 
searches,  located  several  groups  of  six 
hundred  to  a  thousand  North  Koreans 
immediately  above  the  corps  front. 
These  groups  suggested,  as  General  Al¬ 
mond  reported  to  Van  Fleet,  that  a  re¬ 
lief  or  reinforcement  of  enemy  units 
was  taking  place.2® 

Summing  up  the  day’s  findings  late 
on  the  21st,  the  Eighth  Army  G-2  re¬ 
ported  that  his  information  still  was  not 
firm  enough  to  “indicate  the  nearness” 
of  the  impending  enemy  offensive  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  A  worrisome 
fact,  as  he  earlier  had  pointed  out  to 
General  Van  Fleet,  was  that  a  lack  of 
offensive  signs  did  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  opening  of  the  offensive  was 
distant.  In  preparing  past  attacks,  Chi¬ 
nese  forces  had  successfully  concealed 
their  locations  until  they  moved  into 
forward  assembly  areas  immediately  be¬ 
fore  they  attacked.26 

*'  IX  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51:1  Corps  Comd 
Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51;  Rad.  CICCG  4-14,  CG  I  Cotps  to 
CG  Eighth  Army,  21  Apr  5! 

25  Rad,  X  1 8863,  CG  X  Corps  to  CG  Eighth  Army. 
22  Apr  51. 

26  Eighth  Army  I’lR  283,  21  Apr  51. 
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The  Fust  indication  that  the  enemy 
would  repeat  this  pattern  appeared 
during  the  night  when  I  Corps  patrols 
rcconnoitering  above  the  Imjin  ran  into 
Chinese  positions  that  were  stronger 
and  nearer  the  river  than  those  encoun¬ 
tered  during  past  searches.  There  was 
no  question  that  the  XIX  Army  Group 
was  setting  out  a  covering  force.2' 

More  evidence  appeared  on  the  22d 
as  the  I  and  IX  Corps  continued  their 
DAUNTLESS  advance  toward  line 
Wyoming.  The  progress  of  the  attack 
resembled  that  on  the  previous  day,  IX 
Corps  forces  making  easy  moves  of  two 
to  three  miles,  the  two  I  Corps  divi¬ 
sions  being  limited  to  shorter  gains  by 
heavier  resistance.  On  the  east  flank  of 
the  advance,  the  Hwach’on  Dam,  de¬ 
fended  so  stoutly  by  39  th  Army  forces 
only  a  few  days  earlier,  fell  to  the  1st 
Korean  Marine  Corps  Regiment  with¬ 
out  a  Fight.  But  a  Chinese  captive  taken 
elsewhere  in  the  1st  Marine  Division 
zone  during  the  afternoon  told  interro¬ 
gators  that  an  attack  would  be  opened 
before  the  day  was  out.  In  midafter¬ 
noon  the  ROK  6th  Division  captured 
several  members  of  the  Chinese  60th 
Division,  and,  immediately  west,  the 
24th  Division  took  captives  from  the 
59th  Division.  These  two  divisions  be¬ 
longed  to  the  fresh  20th  Army.  The  full 
IX  Army  Group  had  reached  the  front. 
In  the  25th  Division  zone  on  the  west 
flank  of  the  advance,  six  Chinese  who 
blundered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  bi.gade  along  Route  33  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  were  members  of  a 
survey  party  from  the  2d  Motorized  Artil¬ 
lery  Division.  The  division’s  guns,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  officer  in  charge,  were 

"7  Eighth  Army  Cornel  Rpi,  Nar,  Apr  51:  I  Corps 
Cornel  Rpt.  Nar.  Apr  51. 


being  positioned  to  support  an  attack 
scheduled  to  start  after  dark.28 

For  the  scheduled  advance  to  line 
Alabama  east  of  the  Hwach’on  Reser¬ 
voir,  the  X  Corps-ROK  III  Corps 
boundary  was  to  be  shifted  four  miles 
west  at  noon  on  23  April  to  give  the 
ROK  III  Corps,  which  had  been  oper¬ 
ating  with  only  the  ROK  3d  Division 
on  line,  a  two-division  front.  The  III 
Corps  reserve  division,  the  ROK  7th, 
began  occupying  the  added  frontage 
on  the  22d,  its  5th  Regiment  relieving 
the  36th  Regiment  of  the  ROK  5th  Di¬ 
vision  and  the  X  Corps  right  early  in 
the  evening.  On  the  23d  the  incoming 
division’s  3d  Regiment  was  to  move  into 
a  two-mile  gap  directly  above  Inje  be¬ 
tween  the  5th  Regiment  and  the  35' h 
Regiment,  now  the  right  flank  unit  of 
the  5th  Division.  The  latter’s  36th  Regi¬ 
ment  meanwhile  assembled  three  miles 
below  its  former  position  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  moving  west  into  the  redrawn 
5th  Division  zone  the  following  day  as 
the  remainder  of  the  ROK  7th  Division 

.  .  <>q 

came  into  its  new  area.- 

A  similar  shifting  of  North  Korean 
forces  above  the  X  and  ROK  III  Corps 
was  indicated  when  the  ROK  5th  Divi¬ 
sion,  previously  in  contact  with  the  45th 
Division  of  the  North  Korean  III  Corps 
above  Inje,  captured  a  member  of  the 
12th  Division,  North  Korean  V  Corps. 
Farther  east,  the  ROK  3d  Division,  which 
had  had  almost  no  contact  since  reach- 


Monti  oss.  Kuokka.  and  Hicks,  The  East-Ccnhal 
Front,  p.  103:  Lir.  Li  Col  Willaui  Pearson  (Sr  Advisoi 
to  ROK  Cili  Div)  to  Chief,  KMAG.  2  Mav  a  I,  sub:  titli 
ROK  Div:  Eighth  Army  P1R  281.  22  Apr  51:1  Coips 
Comd  Rpt.  Nar.  Apr  51;  Baith.  Tropic  Ugfilnin^  and 
Taro  l.enf  in  Korea,  pp.  78-79. 

Rad.  GX— 1-3847  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  At  my  to  C/S 
ROK  A  cl  at,  1 9  Apr  5 1 :  X  Corps  0 1 156.21  Apr5i;X 
Corps  Comd  Rpt.  Nar,  Apr  51:  Eighth  Army  G3  Jnl. 
Sum.  Knit  v  2355.  and  Hi  lefing  Notes  for  CG,  22  Apt 
51. 
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ing  line  Kansas,  received  hard  local  at¬ 
tacks  that  drove  in  its  outposts  and 
pressed  its  main  line  before  easing  in 
the  evening  of  the  22d.  Thus  the  North 
Korean  III  Corps  could  be  shifting  west 
toward  the  reservoir  and  the  North  Ko¬ 
rean  V  Corps  returning  to  the  line  from 
a  point  above  Inje  eastward.30 

Aerial  reconnaissance  after  daybreak 
on  the  22d  reported  a  general  forward 
displacment  of  enemy  formations  from 
rear  assemblies  northwest  of  the  I 
Corps  and  north  of  both  the  I  and  IX 
Corps,  also  extensive  troop  movements, 
both  north  and  south,  on  the  roads 
above  Yanggu  and  Inje  east  of  the 
Hwach’on  Reservoir.  Though  air  strikes 
punished  the  moving  troops  bodies,  air 
observers  reported  the  southward 
march  of  enemy  groups  with  increas¬ 
ing  frequency  during  the  day.  On  the 
basis  of  the  sightings  west  of  the 
Hwach’on  Reservoir,  it  appeared  that 
the  enemy  forces  approaching  the  I 
Corps  would  mass  evenly  across  the 
corps  front  while  those  moving  toward 
the  IX  Corps  would  concentrate  on  the 
front  of  the  ROK  6th  Division.31 

Civilians  entering  I  Corps  lines  from 
the  northwest  confirmed  the  enenn'  ap¬ 
proach  from  that  direction,  and 
through  the  day  British  29th  Brigade 
forces  along  the  Imjin  observed  enemy 
patrols  investigating  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  for  crossing  sites.  The  3d  Divi¬ 
sion  meanwhile  found  evidence  that  the 
III  Army  Group  was  included  in  the  for¬ 
ward  displacement  when  a  patrol  oper¬ 
ating  north  along  Route  33  above  the 

®°  Had.  X  18676,  CG  X  Corps  io  CG  Eighth  Army. 
22  Apr  51;  Eighth  Arinv  G3  Jill,  Entries  230810  and 
230817.  22  Apr  51;  ibid..  Sum  and  Entry  1000,  23 
Apr  51:  X  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51. 

31  !  Corps  Comd  Rpt.  N\n ,  Apr  5  i ;  IX  Coi  .* .  Comd 
Rpt,  Nar.  Apr  51;  Rad,  X  18676,  CG  X  Co,ps  to  CG 
Eighth  Army,  22  Apr  51;  Eighth  Army  1’IR  28*1,  22 
Apr  5 1 . 


division’s  right  flank  picked  up  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  34th  Division,  which  belonged 
to  the  group’s  I2th  Army?2 

At  1700,  25th  Division  air  observers 
reported  a  long  column  of  trucks,  some 
lowing  artillery  pieces,  moving  down 
Route  33  toward  the  Turks.  Aircraft 
and  artillery  attacked  the  trucks  until 
they  dispersed  off  the  road  into  wooded 
areas.  By  1800  enemy  foot  troops  were 
seen  on  Route  33  marching  south  in 
close  column  and  just  before  dark  were 
observed  occupying  foxholes  along  the 
sides  of  the  road.  Ten  batteries  of  artil¬ 
lery  kept  the  road  and  the  suspected 
enemy  artillery  positions  under  fire.33 

Immediately  east,  artillery  pilots  spot¬ 
ted  enemey  columns  nearing  21th  Divi¬ 
sion  lines  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
brought  them  under  fire  as  they  came 
within  range.  The  approaching  forces 
simply  accepted  casualties  as  they 
massed  above  the  center  of  the  division 
front.  At  1900  the  division  commander, 
General  Bryan,  notified  I  Corps  head¬ 
quarters  that  he  expected  to  be  attacked 
in  about  two  hours.  “I  think  this  is  what 
we  have  been  waiting  for,”  he  added.31 
It  was.  Bryan’s  prediction  of  attack  on 
the  21th  Division  proved  correct  almost 
to  the  exact  minute.  The  initial  assault 
of  the  enemy  spring  offensive  opened 
an  hour  earlier,  however — almost  as  if 
signaled  by  the  rise  of  a  full  moon — in 
the  adjacent  sector  of  the  ROK  6th 
Division. 

32  Eighth  Army  Comd  Rpt.  Nar,  Apr  51;  I  Corps 
Comd  Rpt,  Nar.  Apr  51;  Brigadier  C.N.  Barclay,  The 
First  Commonwealth  Division  (Aldershot;  Gale  &  Bolden 
Limited,  1 95*1).  pp.  60-61 ;  Lieutenant  General  Albert 
Crahav.  Les  lielges  Jin  Curce.  1951-1955  (Brussels: 
Impritneric  Mcdicalc  ct  Sciciuifiqttc  [S.A.],  1967).  p. 
75;  Captain  Anthony  Fat  rar-Hocklcy.  The  Edge  of  the 
Sword  (London:  Ftederick  Muller.  Ltd..  1954),  o  !7; 
3d  Div  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51;  Eighth  Army  BIR 
284.  22  Apr  51. 

35  Barth,  Tropic  Lightning  and  Taro  Leaf,  p  79. 

31  I  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51. 
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The  Chinese  Spring  Offensive 
The  Opening 


The  Enemy  Plan 

The  Air  Plan 

According  to  information  accumu¬ 
lated  by  UNC  intelligence,  the  enemy 
high  command  during  the  course  of 
the  New  Year's  offensive  had  decided 
to  use  the  People's  Air  Force  in  support 
of  future  ground  operations.1  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  more  MIG- 15s,  the  Chinese 
acquired  enough  Ilyushin  (IL-10) 
ground-attack  planes  by  March  to  equip 
at  least  two  air  regiments,  and  they  held 
a  special  air-ground  training  conference 
in  Mukden.  The  air  commander,  Liu 
Ya-lou,  meanwhile  had  worked  to  de¬ 
velop  Korean  airfields  on  which  to  base 
supporting  aircraft.  He  began  this  proj¬ 
ect  at  the  turn  of  the  year  after  his  supe¬ 
riors  forbade  him  to  mount,  massed  air 
attacks  on  UNC  troops  and  installations 
from  Manchurian  fields  for  fear  of  con¬ 
certed  retaliation.2  To  gel  the  Korean 

1  In  assessing  their  New  Year's  offensive,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  lepoilcdly  attributed  its  railuie  Iaigcly  to  the 
absence  or  air  support.  Willi  snong  air  support,  a 
Cliincsc  special  aviation  group  concluded,  "#c  could 
have  driven  (lie  enemy  into  die  sea.”  See  Futrell.  The 
United  States  Air  Force  in  Korea,  p.  265. 

'■‘General  Ridgway  received  authority  for  precisely 
such  rclal'ition  in  late  Api  il.  flic  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
told  him:  “he  might  mnv  use  Uni.ed  Stales  forces 
within  iiis  loiiunuiid  to  conduct  iiigii  aitiuuic  iccon- 
u.iissancc  of  enemy  air  bases  in  Manchuria  and  on  die 
Shantung  Peninsula,  and  further,  that  if  United  Na¬ 


dir  bases  he  needed,  Liu  had  planned 
to  establish  air  superiority  over  north¬ 
western  Korea  and  then  to  repair  and 
improve  air  facilities  in  the  protected 
region.  Since  the  MIG-15s  and  IL-lOs 
were  short  range  aircraft,  he  also 
planned  to  restore  forward  airfields 
near  the  38th  parallel  through  which 
to  stage  them.3 

Liu  was  handed  control  of  the  air  be¬ 
tween  the  Yalu  and  Ch’ongch’on  rivers 
in  January,  when  the  Fifth  Air  Force 
demolished  its  forward  fields  at  Kimpo 
and  Suwon  during  the  New  Year’s  of¬ 
fensive  and  redeployed  all  jet  fighters 
to  Japan.  Even  by  staging  through  other 
fields  in  southern  Korea,  the  jets’  range 
was  too  short  to  hold  air  superiority  in 
the  far  northwest.  Only  in  the  first  week 
of  March  was  the  Suwon  field  suffi¬ 
ciently  repaired  to  allow  jets  to  stage 
through  it  and  reenter  MIG  Alley,  and 
only  at  the  end  of  the  month  could  the 
Fifth  Air  Force  compete  with  Liu’s 
forces  on  near  even  terms. 


lions  foiccs  in  Koica  were  subjected  to  majoi  enemy 
air  attacks  fiom  outside  Korea,  he  could  at  bis  disci  e- 
tion,  and  without  the  necessity  of  .seeming  piior  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  JCS.  or  higher  authoiily.  attack  enemy 
air  bases  in  the  areas  mentioned  above."  See  MS. 
Ridgway.  The  Korean  Wai.  Issues  and  Policies,  p. 
163. 

1  t  he  infoi  maiion  in  this  subsection  is  based  on 
Fun  ell.  The  United  Stales  Air  Force  m  Korea,  pp.  265-78. 
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Enemy  trot.  ;  and  civilian  iabor 
forces  meanwhile  began  rehabilitating 
airfield  runways  and  constructing  re¬ 
vetments  for  aircraft.  Under  the  MIG 
umbrella  in  the  northwest  they  im¬ 
proved  fields  at  Sinuiju,  Uiju,  and 
Sinanju.  Outside  the  MIG  cover  they 
worked  on  a  cluster  of  fields  in  and 
around  Pyongyang,  the  fields  at  Won¬ 
san  and  Yonp'o  on  the  east  coast,  and 
four  forward  fields  on  the  Hwanghae 
peninsula  below  P’yongvang. 

Far  East  Air  Forces  reconnaissance 
discovered  Liu’s  work  in  February. 
Bomber  Command  prepared  plans  for 
attacks  on  the  fields,  but  Brig.  Gen. 
James  E.  Briggs  (who  had  replaced 
General  O’Donnell  in  January)  believed 
the  fields  could  not  be  destroyed  once 
and  for  all  because  of  the  large  repair 
crews  available  to  the  enemy  high  com¬ 
mand.  He  elected  to  withhold  B-29 
strikes  until  the  fields  were  about  to 
become  operational.  He  intended  to 
bomb  the  fields  out  of  action  at  that 
time  and  to  keep  them  neutralized  with 
attacks  just  heavy  enough  and  frequent, 
enough  to  offset  repairs.  Aerial  photo¬ 
graphs  showed  the  fields  almost  ready 
to  receive  aircraft  near  mid-April,  and 
Briggs  delivered  repeated  attacks  be¬ 
tween  the  17th  and  23d,  concentrating 
on  the  forward  fields  and  those  in  and 
around  P’yongyang.  The  strikes  sty¬ 
mied  Liu’s  plans  and  preparations.  At 
least  there  would  be  no  air  support  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  offensive. 

The  Ground  Plan 

The  immediate  objective  of  the 
ground  attack  was  Seoul,  whose  cap¬ 
ture  Pens*  Teh-buai  renortedlv  orom- 
ised  to  Mao  Tse-tung  as  a  May  Day  gift. 
Peng  planned  to  converge  on  the  city, 


employing  principally  his  fresh  III,  IX 
and  XIX  Army  Groups,  a  force  of  about 
two  hundred  seventy  thousand  men. 
From  above  the  Imjin  on  the  west  wing 
of  the  main  effort,  the  XIX  Army  Group 
was  to  attack  southeast  toward  Seoul, 
crossing  the  river  on  a  twelve-mile  front 
centered  on  the  Korangp’o-ri  bend  and 
advancing  on  the  capita)  through  a  nar¬ 
rowing  zone  between  Routes  1  and  33. 
(Map  32)  The  group  commander,  Yang 
Teh-chih,  planned  to  cross  the  Imjin 
with  two  armies,  the  64 tk  between 
Route  1  and  the  town  of  Korangp’o-ri, 
the  63d  between  Korangp’o-ri  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Imjin  and  Hant’an 
rivers.  Yang’s  deployment  would  pit  the 
64th  Army  against  the  bulk  of  the  ROK 
1st  Division  and  the  63d  Army  against 
the  British  29th  Brigade  occupying  the 
left,  half  of  the  3d  Infantry  Division’s 
sector.’1 

Out  of  the  ground  between  the  Imjin 
and  Ch’orwon,  the  III  Army  Group  was 
to  advance  south  on  the  Route  33  axis, 
its  three  armies  attacking  abreast  in  col¬ 
umns  of  divisions.  Nearest  the  Imjin, 
the  1 5 Ih  Army  had  a  narrow  zone  be¬ 
tween  the  river  and  Route  33  project¬ 
ing  through  the  area  occupied  by  the 
65th  Infantry.  Along  Route  33  and  east 
of  it,  the  12th  Amy  and  60th  Army  at 
group  center  and  left  were  to  attack 
through  ground  held  by  the  Philippine 
10th  Battalion  Combat  Team  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  3d  Division  and 
through  the  Pogae-san  ridges  occupied 
by  the  Turkish  brigade  and  24th  Infan¬ 
try  in  the  sector  of  the  25th  Infantry 
Division/’ 


1  Griffith.  The  Chinese  People's  Liberation  Amy,  p.  1 62: 
USAFFE  Intel  Dig.  no.  96, 16-28  Feb  53: 1  Corps  Kpt. 
iho  Comiminisi  Fiisi  i’h.ise  Spring  Offensive.  April 
1951.  copy  in  CMH. 

5  USAFFE  Intel  Dig.  no.  1.  1-31  Dec  52. 
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On  the  left  of  the  main  effort,  the  IX 
Army  Group  was  to  advance  southwest 
out  of  the  Kumhwa  area,  guiding  on 
Route  3.  Sung  Shih-lun,  the  group 
commander,  set  the  27th  Army  on  his 
right  for  an  attack  astride  Route  3.  The 
27th  thus  initially  would  be  advancing 
in  a  zone  centered  on  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  25th  and  24th  Divisions. 
Similarly,  the  20th  Army  on  the  group’s 
left  would  attack  athwart  the  I— IX 
Corps  boundary  through  portions  of 
the  24th  Division  and  ROK  6th  Divi¬ 
sion  sectors.1’ 

Peng’s  plan  included  auxiliary  attacks 
along  each  Hank  of  the  main  effort  and 
another  east  of  the  Hwach’on  Reser¬ 
voir.  In  the  west,  the  North  Korean  / 
Corps  was  to  move  southeast  toward 
Seoul  over  Route  1  and  through  the 
ground  between  the  road  and  the  Han 
River,  but  its  leading  forces  displacing 
forward  from  behind  the  Yesong  River 
would  not  reach  the  Imjin  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  opening  attack  on  the 
ROK  1st  Division.  In  the  area  adjacent 
to  the  Hwach’on  Dam,  the  somewhat 
worn  39th  and  40th  Armies  of  the  XIII 
Army  Group  were  to  assist  with  holding 
attacks  on  either  side  of  Route  17  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  ROK  6th 
Division’s  sector  and  the  sector  of  the 
1st  Marine  Division.' 

In  what  would  be  essentially  a  sepa¬ 
rate  effort  east  of  the  Hwach’on  Reser¬ 
voir,  North  Korean  forces  were  to  strike 
for  Yanggu  and  Inje,  where  break¬ 
throughs  could  open  up  Routes  29  and 
24  leading  southwestward  to  Ch’un- 
ch’on  and  Hongch’on.  The  North  Ko¬ 
rean  III  Corps,  whose  1st,  15tli,  and  45th 
Divisions  had  been  holding  the  entire 

®  USAFFE  Intel  Dig.  no.  99.  16-31  Jan  53. 

7  llq,  FEC,  Histoiy  of  the  Noilh  Korean  At  my,  31 
Jul  52:  USAFFE  Intel  Dig,  no.  1 15.  1—15  Feb  53. 


eastern  front  except  for  the  coastal  area, 
had  sidestepped  westward  into  a  nar¬ 
row  zone  abutting  on  the  reservoir  for 
the  attack  in  the  Yanggu  area.  Moving 
south  through  the  upper  Soyang  River 
valley  from  its  assembly  at  Komisong, 
the  North  Korean  V  Corps  had  deployed 
in  the  vacated  ground  for  the  attack 
toward  Inje.  The  V  Corps  commander, 
General  Pang,  chose  to  attack  with  his 
seasoned,  if  understrength,  6th  and  12th 
Divisions,  keeping  in  reserve  the  32d,  a 
nearly  full  strength  but  green  division 
that  had  replaced  the  7th  while  the 
corps  was  in  Komisong.8  Ill  Corps  com¬ 
mander  General  Yu  elected  a  different 
course,  committing  only  the  45th  Divi¬ 
sion  in  what  would  be  its  first  offensive 
of  the  war,  perhaps  because  it  had  the 
virtue  of  eighty-six  hundred  men,  more 
than  twice  the  strength  of  either  of  Yu’s 
other  divisions.  The  deployment  of  the 
45th  Division  set  it  against  the  23d  In¬ 
fantry  of  the  2d  Division  at  the  edge  of 
the  reservoir  above  Yanggu  and  the 
17th  and  32d  Infantry  Regiments  of 
the  7th  Division  in  the  adjacent  ground 
to  the  east.  On  the  opposite  wing  of  the 
North  Korean  effort,  the  6th  Division 
faced  the  ROK  3d  Division.  At  center, 
the  12th  Division  was  poised  for  an  at¬ 
tack  in  a  zone  straddling  the  X  Corps- 
ROK  III  Corps  boundary  and  leading 
directly  to  Inje.!) 


Panic  at  the  IX  Corps  Left 
During  the  afternoon  of  22  April,  IX 

8  The  North  Kotcan  7th  Division,  which  had  been 
■  educed  to  about  regimental  strength  dining  tccent 
operations,  was  transfetred  to  the  VII  Coijis  in  the 
Wonsan  area. 

■’  01  IQ.  FEC.  Order  of  Baltic  Infoimation.  Noith 
Koican  Army.  20  Aug  51  and  16  Sep  51;  llq,  FEC, 
Historv  or  the  North  Korean  At  inv,  31  jul  52:  Eighth 
Army  FIR  281.  22  Apt  51. 
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EBB  AND  FLOW 


Corps  airborne  artillery  observers  lo¬ 
cated  and  brought  down  fire  on  a  large 
enemy  force  concentrated  ahead  of  the 
ROK  6th  Division.  Anticipating  an 
attack,  General  Chang  halted  his  divi¬ 
sion’s  advance  toward  line  Wyoming 
about  1600  and  ordered  his  forward 
regiments,  the  1 9th  and  2d,  to  develop 
defensive  positions  tied  in  with  each 
other  and  with  the  24th  Division  and 
1st  Marine  Division  on  their  respective 
outside  flanks.  Chang  moved  his  re¬ 
serve  7th  Regiment  into  supporting 
positions  immediately  behind  the  2d 
Regiment,  ahead  of  which  more  enemy 
forces  had  been  observed  than  ahead 
of  the  19th  Regiment.  Placing  reserves 
so  close  to  the  front  went  against  the 
recommendation  of  his  KMAG  adviser, 
but  Chang  intended  that  this  show  of 
support  would  counter  uneasiness  that 
had  begun  to  spread  among  his  line 
forces  at  word  of  a  probable  Chinese 
attack.10 

General  Hoge  moved  three  corps  ar¬ 
tillery  units  forward  during  the  after¬ 
noon  to  help  the  1st  Marine  Division 
and,  in  particular,  to  reinforce  the  sup¬ 
port  being  given  the  ROK  6th  Division 
by  the  New  Zealand  artillery;  Company 
C,  2d  Chemical  Mortar  Battalion;  and 
the  division’s  own  27lh  Field  Artillery 
Battalion.  The  corps’  latest  ground 
gains  had  opened  Route  17  in  the  1st 
Marine  Division’s  sector  far  enough 
north  to  allow  use  of  a  twisting,  nar¬ 
rowly  confined  valley  road  branching 
west  off  Route  17  near  the  village  of 
Chich’on-ni  into  the  ROK  6th  Division’s 


10  Eighth  Army  AG  File.  6  ROK  Div.  195 1 ,  a  special 
file  of  cot  respondencc  and  reports  on  the  operations 
of  the  ROK  Division,  22-24  Apr  5 1 ;  Intel  v.  Apple-man 
with  Lt  Col  Thomas  E.  Bennett.  KMAG  Advisor  to 
7th  Regt.  ROK  6th  Div.  in  CM II:  Eighth  Army  FOR, 
22  Apr  51. 


rear  area.  The  92cl  Armored  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  Battalion  moved  up  Route  1 7  and 
out  the  minor  road  to  the  west  edge  of 
the  Marine  sector  from  where  its  155- 
mm.  self-propelled  howitzers  could 
support  both  the  marines  and  the  South 
Koreans.  The  987th  Armored  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  Battalion  and  2d  Rocket  Field 
Artillery  Battery,  both  equipped  with 
105-mm.  howitzers,  used  the  winding 
valley  road  to  reach  the  right  half  of 
the  ROK  sector,  where  they  took  posi¬ 
tion  behind  the  7th  Regiment  near  the 
South  Korean  artillery  and  American 
4.2-inch  mortars." 

For  reasons  that  never  became  clear, 
the  2d  and  19th  Regiments  failed  to 
develop  the  defensive  positions  ordered 
by  General  Chang.  With  numerous 
gaps  and  open  outside  flanks,  the  divi¬ 
sion  front  was  vulnerable  to  infiltration, 
and  the  nearby  reserves  were  almost  as 
subject  to  attack  as  were  the  forward 
units.  Forces  of  the  60th  Division,  20th 
Army,  hit  Chang’s  lines  about  2000. 
Without  artillery  support  and  with  lit¬ 
tle  other  supporting  fire,  van  units  of 
the  17 9th  Regiment,  60th  Division,  struck 
the  inside  battalion  of  the  2d  Regiment. 
Forces  following  punched  through  a 
central  gap,  some  veering  west  and  east 
behind  the  19th  and  2d  Regiments, 
others  continuing  south  toward  the  7th 
Regiment.  Within  minutes  both  line 
regiments  were  in  full  flight.  Caught 
up  in  the  rush  of  troops  from  the  2d 
Regiment,  the  7th  Regiment  joined  the 
wild  retreat.  Abandoned  weapons, 
vehicles,  and  equipment  littered  vacated 
positions  and  lines  of  drift  as  the  South 
Koreans  streamed  south,  east,  and  west, 


11  IX  Corps  Cornel  Rpi.  Nai.  Apr  51:  Rad.  IXACT- 
1288.  CG  IX  Corps  in  CG  IX  Corps  Ariy.  14  Apr  51  • 
Eighth  Army  AG  File,  (5  ROK  Div.  1951;  Gtigelci, 
Combat  Actions  m  Korea,  p.  155. 
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rapidly  uncovering  the  fire  support 
units.1' 

The  New  Zealand  artillery  support¬ 
ing  the  19th  Regiment  in  the  west  man¬ 
aged  to  withdraw  with  guns  and  equip¬ 
ment  intact  down  the  Kap’yong  Rivet- 
valley  to  a  position  four  miles  north  of 
the  British  27th  Brigade  assembled 
near  Kap’yong  town.  To  the  east,  Chi¬ 
nese  following  the  2d  and  7th  Regi¬ 
ments  caught  the  ROK  27th  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  Battalion  in  position.  Under 
fire,  its  members  abandoned  guns  and 
joined  the  southerly  surge  of  infantry¬ 
men.  The  American  support  units 
pulled  out  all  weapons  and  equipment 
but  came  under  fire  as  they  moved  cast 
on  their  narrow  access  road  to  join  the 
92d  Armored  Field  Artillery  Battalion. 
Hampered  further  by  ROK  troops, 
trucks,  and  paraphernalia  cluttering 
and  finally  blocking  the  poor  road. 
Company  C,  2d  Chemical  Mortar  Bat¬ 
talion,  and  the  2d  Rocket  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  Battery  reached  the  92d  with  none 
of  their  principal  weapons,  the  987th 
Armored  Field  Artillery  Battalion  with 
about  half  its  equipment.13 

Having  lost  radio  and  wire  com¬ 
munications  with  his  regimental  com¬ 
manders  soon  after  the  panic  began, 
General  Chang  was  hard  pressed  to 
regain  control  of  his  forces,  even  when 
they  outdistanced  the  Chinese  pursuit 
after  midnight.  Traveling  rear  areas 
throughout  the  night,  Chang  and  his 
staff  established  a  degree  of  order  near 
dawn,  collecting  about  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  his  three  regiments 
some  ten  miles  south  of  the  division’s 

11 IX  Corps  Could  Rpi.  N:ii ,  Apr  51:  Eighth  Aunv 
AC  File.  6  ROK  Div.  1951. 

13  Wood.  Strange  Battleground,  pp.  73-7'l;  Kigluli 
Aimv  AG  File.  0  ROK  Div.  1951:  Isi  I.t.  Martin 
Ulumcnsoii.  “Artillery  in  Rcrimclci  Defense,  April 
1951.”  copy  in  CMII, 


original  front.1'1  To  the  same  depth, 
the  South  Korean  rout  had  peeled  open 
the  flanks  of  the  24th  Division  and  1st 
Marine  Division  to  the  west  and  east. 

At  the  first  indication  of  the  South 
Korean  retreat,  the  1st  Marine  Division 
commander.  General  Smith,  had  begun 
to  shore  up  his  left  flank,  drawing  a 
battalion  from  the  1st  Marines  in  re¬ 
serve  near  Ch’unch'on  and  sending  it 
out  the  valley  road  from  Chich’on-ni  to 
establish  defenses  tied  in  with  the  92d 
Armored  Field  Artillery  Battalion.  En 
route  aboard  trucks  before  midnight, 
the  1st  Battalion  struggled  west  against 
a  current  of  retreating  South  Koreans 
and  scarcely  managed  to  establish  a  po¬ 
sition  before  dawn.1" 

Operating  in  a  zone  coinciding  with 
the  eastern  third  of  the  ROK  6th  Divi¬ 
sion  sector  and  the  western  edge  of  the 
Marine  sector,  the  40th  Amy  of  the  Kill 
Army  Group  was  well  situated  to  exploit 
the  exposed  Marine  flank.  The  I20th 
Division  at  the  army’s  left,  in  particular, 
had  virtually  the  entire  night  to  move 
deep  into  the  vacated  ROK  sector  and 
sweep  behind  the  Marine  front.  But, 
either  unaware  of  the  opportunity  to 
envelop  the  marines  or,  more  likely,  un¬ 
able  to  change  course  rapidly,  the  I20lh 
attempted  only  local  frontal  assaults  on 
the  7th  Marines  west  of  Hwach’on  town, 
none  of  which  penetrated  or  forced  a 
withdrawal.  Farther  cast,  forces  of  the 
1 15th  Division,  39th  Army,  penetrated  the 
1st  Korean  Marine  Corps  Regiment 
above  the  Hwach’on  Dam  and  slashed 
southwestward  to  occupy  heights  com¬ 
manding  the  town  of  Hwach’on  in  the 
5th  Marines’  central  sector;  American 


1 1  Eighth  At  my  AC  File.  6  ROK  Div.  1951. 

,r'  1st  Maiiiic  l)i\  Hist  Diaiy.  "22-23  Apr  51;  Mon- 
ti i»s.  Kuokka.  ami  iiitks.  Tilt  Ensi-Cenhai  rtuni.  pp. 
101-05. 
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and  ROK  counterattacks  eliminated  this 
penetration  near  dawn,  and  the  /  15th 
made  no  further  attempt  to  take  the 
dam  or  town.10 

Eager  to  close  ranks  as  the  IX  Corps 
front  quieted  after  daylight  on  the  23d, 
General  Hosre  ordered  the  ROK  6th 
Division  to  occupy  positions  on  line 
Kansas,  which  was  some  three  miles 
north  of  the  area  in  which  General 
Chang  was  reassembling  his  forces.  The 
1st  Marine  Division  was  to  pull  back 
against  the  Pukhan  River  to  a  line  an¬ 
chored  near  the  Hwach’on  Dam  and 
curving  southwest  to  a  juncture  with 
the  South  Koreans.1'  Manning  the  long 
curve  would  compel  General  Smith  to 
commit  his  entire  division,  and  even 
then  he  would  not  be  able  to  set  up  a 
solid  front.  And  General  Chang  faced 
no  small  task  in  recovering  troops  who 
had  scattered  east  and  west  into  adja¬ 
cent  sectors,  reorganizing  his  entire 
division,  and  then  moving  his  nervous 
forces  north  toward  the  enemy.  But  the 
adjustments,  if  achieved,  would  retain 
control  of  the  Hwach’on  Dam,  eliminate 
the  marines’  open  left  flank,  and  join 
the  two  IX  Corps  divisions  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  movement. 

Melon ’  Ch'orwon  and  Kumhwa 

At  the  right  of  the  I  Corps,  the  59th 
Division,  20th  Army,  though  kept  under 
artillery  fire  while  massing  in  the 
Kwandok-san  ridges  below  Kumhwa, 
struck  hard  at  the  center  of  the  24th 
Division.  Leading  forces  opened  a  gap 
between  the  19th  and  5th  Infantry 
Regiments;  reinforcements  widened 
the  attack  bvit  concentrated  on  moving 

1st  Marine  Div  I  list  Diary.  23  Apr  51;  Montioss, 
Kuokka.  and  I  licks.  The  Eiul-C.cnttiil  ftunl.  pp.  105-07. 

'*  Rad,  IXACT-1330.  GO  IXCoipsioCG  >m  Ma¬ 
rine  Div  el  at,  23  Apr  51. 


through  the  gap  and  down  a  ridge  be¬ 
hind  the  inside  battalion  of  the  19th 
Infantry.  Pressure  on  the  adjacent  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  5th  Infantry  forced  it  to 
withdraw  almost  a  mile.  Quick  to  follow, 
Chinese  reengaged  the  battalion  within 
an  hour.18 

Regimental  reserves  took  up  block¬ 
ing  positions  on  the  flanks  of  the  en¬ 
emy  penetration  and  helped  to  confine 
it,  but  General  Bryan’s  attempt  to  move 
part  of  his  reserve  21st  Infantry  from 
line  Kansas  north  onto  high  ground  at 
the  point  of  penetration  failed  when 
Chinese  occupied  the  ground  first.  By 
daylight  the  Chinese  drove  almost  three 
miles  through  the  center  of  the  divi¬ 
sion.  Bryan  withdrew  his  line  regiments 
down  the  sides  of  the  enemy  wedge  into 
positions  below  it,  where,  though  kept 
under  pressure  at  center,  they  were  able 
to  stand.  Meanwhile,  on  learning  of  the 
ROK  6th  Division’s  retreat  on  his  right, 
Bryan  set  the  21st  Infantry  in  blocking 
positions  along  the  endangered  flank. 
The  Eighth  Army  Ranger  Company, 
attached  to  the  21st,  patrolled  east  in 
search  of  Chinese  approaching  the 
flank  but  made  no  contact.19 

In  the  Pogae-san  ridges  below 
Ch’orwon,  the  2d  Motorized  Artilleiy  Di¬ 
vision  prepared  the  way  for  infantry  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  25th  Division  with  a  three- 
hour  bombardment,  dropping  most  of 
its  fire  on  the  Turkish  brigade  along 
Route  33.  On  the  east  wing  of  the  III 
Army  Group,  the  179th  Division ,  60th 
Army,  attacked  behind  the  fire  about 
midnight,  its  bulk  hitting  the  Turks, 
some  forces  spilling  over  against  the 
24th  Infantry  at  division  center.  The 
latter  bent  back  the  left  of  the  24th 's 

l!t  1  Coips  Rpi.Thc  Communist  Fiist  I’liasc  Spiing 
Offensive,  An:-  5 ! :  2-it!*  Div  Comet  Rt>t .  Nar.  Apr  5 1 . 
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line  while  the  forces  attacking  the 
Turkish  position  penetrated  at  several 
points  and  so  intermingled  themselves 
that  artillery  units  supporting  the  bri¬ 
gade  were  forced  to  stop  firing  lest 
they  hit  Turks  as  well  as  Chinese. 
Further  fragmented  by  persistent 
attacks  through  the  night,  the  Turkish 
position  by  morning  consisted  mainly  of 
surrounded  or  partially  surrounded 
company  perimeters,  and  Chinese 
penetrating  between  the  Turks  and 
the  curled-back  left  flank  of  the  24th 
Infantry  moved  almost  two  miles  be¬ 
hind  the  division’s  front.  Ahead  of 
the  27th  Infantry  on  the  division’s  right, 
enemy  forces  (apparently  the  western¬ 
most  forces  of  the  27  th  Army)  massed 
and  began  their  approach  at  first  light, 
but  heavy  defensive  fire  shattered  the 
formation  within  half  an  hour,  and  the 
Chinese  attempted  no  further  attack  on 
the  regiment."0 

Near  dawn  General  Bradley  ordered 
the  24th  and  27th  Infantry  Regiments 
to  withdraw  two  miles  and  instructed 
the  Turkish  brigade  to  leave  the  line 
and  reorganize  south  of  the  Hant’an 
River.  The  35t.h  Infantry  came  out  of 
reserve  to  take  ovet  the  Turkish  sector. 
The  Turks  fought  their  way  off  the 
front  during  the  morning  and,  except 
for  one  company  that  had  been  virtu¬ 
ally  wiped  out,  assembled  below  the 
Hant’an  in  better  condition  than  Brad¬ 
ley  had  expected.  The  Chinese  followed 
neither  the  Turks  nor  the  two  regi¬ 
ments,  and  the  division  sector  quieted 
as  Bradley  developed  his  new  line.21 


20  Eighth  Aimy  Count  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51:  Eighth 
Army  GSJnl.  22  Api  51:  25ih  Div  Coiml  Rpt,  Nai, 
Apt  51;  I  Coips  Rpt.  The  Communist  Fit  si  Phase 
Spi  ing  Offensive.  Apr  51. 

*'  25th  l)iv  Coiml  Kpi,  Niu.  Apr  51;  i  Coips  Rpt, 
The  Communist  Fits!  Phase  Spring  Offensive.  Apr 
51. 


Along  the  Imjin 

General  Soule  considered  the  3d 
Division's  front  along  the  Imjin  between 
Korangp’o-ri  and  Route  33  to  be  partic¬ 
ularly  vulnerable  to  attack,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  line  was  long  and  thin  with 
gaps  between  defensive  positions  but 
also  because  it  lay  generally  alongside 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  Route 
33,  his  main  axis  of  communications. 
The  65th  Infantry  and  the  attached 
Philippine  10th  Battalion  Combat 
Team  occupied  the  right  half  of  the 
line,  with  the  Filipinos  on  the  outside 
flank  athwart  Route  33  and  the  2d  and 
3d  Battalions  facing  northwest  and  west 
along  the  Imjin.  In  regimental  reserve, 
the  1st  Battalion  was  located  along 
Route  33  just  above  the  Hant’an  River. 2- 

The  British  29th  Brigade  with  the 
Belgian  battalion  attached  held  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  division’s  line.  The  1st 
Battalion  of  The  Gloucestershire  regi¬ 
ment  (Glosters)  anchored  the  brigade’s 
left  flank  astride  minor  Route  5Y  near 
the  villages  of  Choksong  and  Solma-ri. 
The  right  flank  of  the  ROK  1 2th  Regi¬ 
ment,  the  nearest  position  of  the  ROK 
1st  Division,  was  a  mile  to  the  southwest. 
Northeast  of  the  Glosters,  beyond  two 
miles  of  unoccupied  hills,  the  1st  Bat¬ 
talion,  Royal  Northumberland  Fusiliers, 
held  a  central  position  below  the  lower 
arm  of  the  right-angle  bend  in  the 
Imjin.  At  the  brigade’s  right,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  battalion  occupied  Hill  194,  a  low 
mass  located  above  the  Imjin  inside  the 
right-angle  bend.  Placing  the  battalion 
above  the  river  entailed  a  risk,  at  least 
to  Belgian  vehicles.  Although  the  Imjin 
behind  Hill  191  was  fordable,  the  east 
bank  in  that  area  was  almost  vertical. 
Vehicular  movement  to  and  from  the 

22  3d  Div  Comd  Rpt.  Nar,  Apr  51. 
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position  followed  secondary  Route  1 1 , 
the  29th  Brigade’s  supply  road  to  the 
south,  and  depended  on  two  ponton 
bridges,  one  crossing  the  Hant’an  near 
its  mouth,  the  other  spanning  the  Imjin 
a  half  mile  farther  west.  The  only  alter¬ 
nate  route  was  a  rudimentary  track  that 
followed  the  upper  bank  of  the  Hant’an 
and  connected  with  Route  33,  and  its 
use  depended  on  the  Imjin  span.  Both 
bridges  were  vulnerable  to  enemy 
action,  resting  as  they  did  in  a  mile¬ 
wide  gap  between  the  Belgians  and 
fusiliers.  Reserves  available  to  the  29th 
Brigade  included  the  1st  Battalion, 
Royal  Ulster  Rifles,  and  the  52-ton  Cen¬ 
turion  tanks  of  C  Squadron,  8th  King’s 
Royal  Irish  Hussars.  Both  units  were 
centrally  located  along  Route  1 1.2'* 

Looking  at  the  3d  Division’s  line  as 
the  Chinese  might  see  it,  General  Soule 
believed  the  most  vulnerable  point  was 
the  Imjin  angle:  a  penetration  there 
could  easily  cut  Route  33  and  imperil 
the  65th  Infantry  north  of  the  cut.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  danger  the  British  had 
set  the  Belgian  battalion  above  the  river 
inside  the  angle.  Without  the  15th  In¬ 
fantry,  which  was  in  corps  reserve, 
Soule  clustered  what  reserves  he  had 
behind  the  Imjin  east  of  the  Belgians. 
He  set  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  7th  In¬ 
fantry  and  the  64th  Tank  Battalion 
just  above  the  Hant’an,  principally  to 
thicken  the  central  position,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  7th  Infantry  below  the 
Hant’an  for  possible  employment  either 
north  in  the  65th  Infant!  '  ’s  sector  or 
west  in  the  British  sector.2'1 

*■’  Ibid.:  I  Corps  Could  Rpt.  Nar.  Apr  51;  Baiciay. 
The  First  Commonwealth  Division,  p.  62;  Gi allay.  Les 
lielges  Fit  Coree,  pp.  60,  7*1 .  80;  I.tr.  CO  I  Coi  ps  to  CO 
Eighth  At  my,  15  May  51,  sub.  Repot  l  ol  GlouteMer- 
sliite  Battalion.  22-25  Apr  51.  Incl  3  (tcscivcs). 

3d  Div  Coind  Rpt,  Nar.  Apr  51:  Ltr.  CO  I  Coi  ps 
to  CO  Eighth  At  my.  15  May  51.  sub:  Report  ol 


Vanguards  of  the  34th  Division,  12th 
Army,  and  29th  Division,  15th  Amy, 
opened  stinging  assaults  on  the  65th 
Infantry  about  midnight,  driving  one 
company  of  the  Philippine  10th  Battal¬ 
ion  Combal  Team  off  position  almost 
immediately.  Through  the  remainder 
of  the  night  the  two  enemy  divisions 
failed  to  reinforce  their  attacks  beyond 
replacing  losses,  and  they  made  no  fur¬ 
ther  gains.  The  attacks  subsided  after 
an  early  morning  Filipino  counterattack 
recovered  the  ground  lost  in  the  initial 
assaults.  But  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Turkish  brigade  then  under  way  to  the 
east  was  uncovering  the  65th’s  right 
flank,  and  the  regiment’s  position,  as 
General  Soule  had  anticipated,  was 
also  threatened  by  XIX  Army  Group  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  British  29th  Brigade  to  the 
southwest.20 

Patrols  of  the  187th  Division,  63d 
Army ,  approached  the  thtee  battalions 
on  the  British  front  near  midnight  on 
the  22d.  Entering  the  gap  between  the 
Northumberland  Fusiliers  and  Bel¬ 
gians,  a  large  patrol  moved  along  the 
Imjin  cn  the  Belgian  side  of  the  river, 
passed  by  a  Belgian  listening  post  be¬ 
low  Hill  194,  and  continued  east  toward 
the  two  unguarded  bridges  on  the  Bel¬ 
gian  access  route.  On  .eceiving  the 
Belgians’  report  of  the  patrol  at  bri¬ 
gade  headquarters,  Brigadier  Brodie 
sent  a  motorized  detachment  from  the 
Ulster  battalion  to  secure  the  bridges, 
but  while  moving  up  Route  1 1  to  the 
Hant’an  crossing  the  detachment  drove 
into  an  ambush  and  was  all  but  wiped 


Glouccstei  shire  Battalion.  22-25  Apt  51,  Incl  3 
(toserves). 

3d  Div  Cotml  Rpt.  Nar.  Apr  51. 

2,1  Eighth  Army  G3  Jnl,  22  Apt  5 1 ;  Ct allay.  Les  Beiges 
En  Curve,  pp.  75-76;  3d  Div  I’OR  158.  22  Apr  51:  3(1 
Div  G3  Jnl,  Em  lies  2  and  2*1.  23  Apr  51. 
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A  Chinese  force  following  the  patrol 
split  as  it  reached  Hill  194,  some  mem¬ 
bers  turning  to  attack  the  Belgians, 
the  remainder  continuing  toward  the 
bridges.  Most  of  the  Belgian  front  was 
under  assault  by  first  light.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  who  bypassed  Hill  194  mean¬ 
while  reached  the  bridges,  crossed  the 
Imjin,  and  attacked  Company  Z  of  the 
Northumberland  Fusiliers  on  Hill  257 
bordering  the  river  almost  due  south 
of  the  crossings.27 

Company  Z  was  the  right  rear  unit 
of  a  squarish  fusilier  position  marked 
out  by  four  widely  spaced  company  pe¬ 
rimeters  at  the  corners.  Well  down¬ 
stream  from  Z,  Company  X  at  the  left 
front  corner  occupied  Hill  152,  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  edging  the  Imjin.  Chi¬ 
nese  fording  the  river  and  attacking 
Hill  152  forced  Company  X  to  with¬ 
draw  about  the  same  time  that  the 
attack  out  of  the  Belgian  area  carried 
Chinese  inside  Company  Z’s  position 
on  Hill  257.  Thus  Company  Y  at  the 
right  front  corner,  though  not  under 
assault,  was  precariously  situated,  with 
Chinese  moving  past  on  left  and  right.28 

About  daybreak,  reinforcements,  ap¬ 
parently  from  the  188th  Division,  63d 
Army,  doubled  the  strength  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  attacking  the  Belgians  on  Hill  194. 
A  Belgian  patrol  slipping  off  the  rear 
of  the  hill  meanwhile  confirmed  that 
Chinese  controlled  the  two  bridges  on 
the  access  route  by  firing  from  the 
near  slopes  of  Hill  257.  As  the  Chinese 
stepped  up  their  attack,  General  Soule 
sent  a  company  of  the  2d  Battalion,  7th 


■'  Ci  allay,  Les  Helges  En  Coiee,  p.  76;  Baiclay,  The 
Fiist  Commonwealth  Division,  p.  62;  3d  Div  G3Jnl,  En¬ 
tiles  27,  38,  ‘16,  52,  and  65,  23  Apr  51;  3d  Div  l’OR 
159.  23  Apr  51. 

■-’*  3d  Div  03  Jill,  Entiies  2,  2‘1.  38,  39,  16,  and  52, 
23  Api  51, 3d  Div  PUR  159.  23  Apt  51.  Ban  lav.  The 
First  Commonwealth  Division,  p.  62. 


Infantry,  and  two  platoons  of  the  7th’s 
tank  company  to  reclaim  the  bridges 
and  remain  in  support  of  the  Belgians. 
Reaching  the  bridge  area  over  the  track 
along  the  Hant’an,  the  tankers  found 
no  Chinese  at  the  crossings  but  came 
under  mortar  and  small  arms  fire  from 
Hill  257,  fire  which  kept  the  following 
infantry  at  bay.  One  tank  platoon 
moved  to  Hill  194  to  reinforce  the  Bel¬ 
gians  while  the  other  deployed  near  the 
bridges  and  fired  on  Hill  257.  The 
amount  of  Chinese  return  fire  raised 
doubts  that  foot  troops  and  wheeled 
vehicles  could  pass  safely  through  the 
bridge  area.29 

Wary  of  a  strike  down  Route  1 1  by 
the  Chinese  attacking  the  fusilier  bat¬ 
talion,  in  particular  by  those  attacking 
Company  Z  on  Hill  257,  Brigadier  Bro- 
die  after  daylight  on  the  23d  organized 
defenses  athwart  the  road  about  two 
miles  below  257.  The  fusiliers  withdrew 
to  a  ridge  bordering  Route  1 1  on  the 
west  while  the  bulk  of  the  Royal  Ulster 
Rifles  battalion  occupied  positions  east 
of  the  road.  The  Chinese,  as  a  result, 
gained  control  of  a  wide  expanse  of 
ground  between  Brodie’s  new  central 
position  and  the  Belgians.  There  also 
remained  between  the  fusiliers  and 
Gloster  battalions  a  two-mile  gap,  which 
aerial  observers  as  early  as  0830  re¬ 
ported  Chinese  to  be  entering.  Having 
all  but  depleted  brigade  reserves,  Bro- 
die  asked  for  help  from  General  Soule, 
who  agreed  to  send  the  1st  Battalion, 
7th  Infantry,  to  establish  positions  be- 


"'l  3d  Div  CoiikI  Rpt.  Nat*.  Apr  51;  3d  Div  03  Jill, 
Entries  62,  65,  75,  97,  105,  and  1 14,  23  Apr  51;  Etr, 
OG  I  Corps  to  CG  Eighth  Army,  15  May  51,  sub: 
Report  of  Gloucester' illire  Battalion,  22-25  Apr  51, 
Inel  3  (resoives)  and  Incl  16  (3d  Div  G3  Summary  of 
29tii  BIB  Action,  22  25  Api  51),  Gi  alia) ,  Lis  Beiges  En 
Coree,  pp.  76-79. 
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tween  Brodie’s  central  and  left  flank 
defenses.30 

At  the  brigade’s  left,  the  Gloster  bat¬ 
talion  also  had  had  to  give  ground  af¬ 
ter  a  hard,  costly  battle  lasting  the  night. 
The  battalion’s  position  astride  Route 
5Y,  as  originally  developed,  was  a  set 
of  company  perimeters  about  a  mile 
and  half  below  the  Imjin.  From  Hill 
148  west  of  the  road  and  Hills  182  and 
144  east,  Companies  A,  D,  and  B  com¬ 
manded  long  spurs  sloping  toward  the 
river.  Giving  the  position  some  depth 
was  Company  C,  a  mile  behind  Com¬ 
pany  D  on  Hill  314  below  the  towering 
crest  of  Kamak  Mountain  (Hill  675), 
easily  the  dominant  height  in  the  en¬ 
tire  brigade  area.  West  of  Route  5Y 
opposite  Hill  314,  battalion  pioneers 
secured  Hill  235.  The  battalion  com¬ 
mander,  Lt.  Col.  James  P.  Carne,  had 
set  up  headquarters  and  placed  his 
mortars  along  5Y  where  it  bent  through 
a  valley  behind  Company  C  and  just 
above  the  village  of  Solma-ri.  After  Chi¬ 
nese  patrols  were  observed  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Imjin  during  the  day,  Colo¬ 
nel  Carne  established  an  additional  po¬ 
sition  at  last  light  on  the  22d.  Certain 
that  the  Chinese  had  located  Gloster 
Crossing,  a  ford  straight  ahead  of  his 
lines,  since  his  sappers  earlier  had 
marked  its  course  with  buoys,  Carne 
concealed  sixteen  men  of  Company  C 
in  ambush  in  ruined  buildings  at  the 
near  end  of  the  crossing.31 


30  Ltr,  CG  I  Corps  to  CG  Eighth  Army,  15  May  51, 
sub:  Report  of  Gloucestershire  Battalion,  22-25  Apr 
51.  Iticl  3  Deserves);  3d  Div  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  Apt  51; 
3d  Div  G3  Jill,  Entries  3'1  and  81,  23  Apr  51;  3d  Div 
FOR  159,  23  Apr  51. 

31  3d  Div  Sit  Ovlay,  22  Apr  51;  E.  J.  Kahn.  Jr..  "A 
Kepoilci  in  Kuica — ino  One  But  the  Giosteis,'  New 
Yorker.  26  May  51;  Farrar-IIockley,  The  Edge  of  the 
Sword,  pp.  11-13,  16-18.  Captain  Farrar-IIockley  was 
the  adjutant  of  the  Gloster  battalion  during  the  battle 
at  the  Imjin. 
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Able  to  see  the  far  bank  clearly  by 
the  light  of  the  full  moon,  the  ambush 
party  watched  seven  Chinese  step  into 
the  water  about  2200,  allowed  them  to 
reach  the  near  bank,  then  shot,  down 
all  seven  with  a  brief  burst  of  fire.  Be¬ 
fore  withdrawing  to  their  company  po¬ 
sition  after  exhausting  their  ammuni¬ 
tion,  the  sixteen  Glosters  defeated 
three  more  crossing  attempts,  killing 
altogether  some  seventy  Chinese. 
The  small  force  itself  suffered  no 
casualties.32 

On  the  heels  of  the  ambush  party’s 
withdrawal,  a  battalion  of  the  559th 
Regiment,  187th  Division,  forded  the 
river  at  Gloster  Crossing  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  west  at  an  underwater  bridge  that 
past  Gloster  reconnaissance  had  some¬ 
how  failed  to  reveal.  British  artillery 
bloodied  and  delayed  the  forces  at 
Gloster  Crossing,  but  the  Chinese  ap¬ 
proaching  from  the  northwest  were  al¬ 
ready  climbing  the  long  spurs  toward 
Company  A. 

Company  A  turned  back  repeated 
charges  until  almost  dawn,  when  its 
fifty-eight  able-bodied  men  lost  the 
dominant  platoon  position  located 
among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle 
near  the  crest  of  Hill  148.  Company  D 
lost  no  important  ground  on  Hill  182 
to  the  Chinese  attacking  out  of  the 
Gloster  Crossing  area  but  also  suffered 
high  casualties.  Company  B  on  Hill  144 
was  no  more  than  brushed  by  Chinese 
patrols  and  survived  the  night  intact.3'* 


32  3d  Div  G3  Jnl,  Entry  2,  23  Apr  51;  Fan  at  - 
Ilocklcy,  The  Edge  of  the  Sword,  pp.  18-22;  Robot  t  O. 
Holies,  Now  Thrive  the  At  mowers  (London:  Gcoigc  G. 
Hariap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1952),  p.  150. 

’  ’  Farrar-1  lockloy,  The  Edge  oj  the  Swmd.  pp.  22-25; 
Holies,  Now  Thrive  the  Armourers,  p.  150. 

M  3d  Div  FOR  159, 23  Apt  51;  3d  Div  G3 Jnl,  Entry 
52,  23  Apr  5 1 :  Farrar-I  lockloy,  The  Edge  of  the  Sword, 
pp.  25-31,  36, 
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Colonel  Carne  pulled  his  forward 
companies  back  to  the  Solma-ri  area 
shortly  after  daylight,  covering  their 
withdrawal  with  heavy  mortar  and  artil¬ 
lery  fire  and  air  strikes.  West  of  Route 
5Y,  much-reduced  Company  A  occu¬ 
pied  Hill  235  and  Company  D  a  squar¬ 
ish  flattop  hill  extending  east  from  235 
toward  the  position  of  Company  C  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Company 
B  took  position  just  east  of  Company 
C.  Under  the  pounding  covering  fire, 
the  Chinese  went  to  ground,  either  to 
take  cover  or  to  hold  up  their  attack 
until  reinforcements  crossed  the 
Imjin.:i:> 


Adjusting  the  Line 

Considering  the  forward  I  Corps  and 
IX  Corps  positions  untenable,  opened 
to  envelopment  as  they  were  by  the 
flight  of  the  ROK  6th  Division,  Gen¬ 
eral  Van  Fleet  about  midmorning  on 
23  April  ordered  General  Milburn  and 
General  Hoge  to  withdraw  and  directed 
all  corps  commanders  to  develop  de¬ 
fenses  in  depth  along  line  Kansas.  At 
the  same  time,  Van  Fleet  canceled  the 
advance  to  line  Alabama  which  was  to 
have  been  opened  on  the  24th  by  forces 
east  of  the  Hwach’on  Reservoir.30 

For  the  forces  east  of  the  reservoir, 
the  initial  task  created  by  Van  Fleet’s 
order  was  to  block  a  North  Korean  sa¬ 
lient  being  driven  into  line  Kansas. 
(Map  33)  Above  Yanggu,  adjacent  to 
the  reservoir,  the  inexperienced  North 
Korean  45th  Division  had  attacked  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  behind  mortar  and  artil- 


15  3<l  Div  G3Jul,  Emiy  71, 23  Apr  51;  3d  Div  l’OR 
!  39,  23  Api  5t,  F.m.u -!  iockie) .  The  Edge  if  the  Swmd. 
pp.  30-35. 

Rad.GX— t— 1635  KGOO.CG  Eighth  Aimy  toCC. 
I  Corps  et  at..  23  Apr  51. 


lery  barrages  but  had  made  only  a  few 
local  gains  against  the  32d  Infantry  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  7th  Division.  On 
the  east  flank  of  the  enemy  attack,  the 
North  Korean  6th  Division  was  more 
successful  in  assaults  on  the  ROK  3d 
Division.  Forcing  its  left  and  center  units 
to  the  southwest,  the  North  Koreans  by 
midmorning  on  the  23d  pushed  the 
3d  Division  well  back  from  Route_24, 
partially  opening  the  way  to  Inje.3/ 

A  bigger  threat  to  Inje  materialized 
at  the  right  flank  of  the  X  Corps,  where 
the  North  Korean  12th  Division  caught 
the  X  Corps  and  ROK  III  Corps  part 
way  through  the  shift  of  divisions  re¬ 
quired  for  the  now  canceled  advance 
to  line  Alabama.  The  12th  Division 
struck  the  35th  Regiment  of  the  ROK 
5th  Division  at  midnight  on  the  22d 
and  began  sliding  forces  into  the  two- 
mile  gap  between  the  35th  and  the  5th 
Regiment  of  the  ROK  7th  Division  to 
the  east.  By  first  light  the  35th  Regi¬ 
ment  abandoned  its  position  and  fell 
back  in  disorder  almost  to  the  Soyang 
River  below  Inje.  Taken  under  frontal 
attack  and  threatened  with  encircle¬ 
ment  by  the  North  Koreans  working 
through  the  gap,  the  5th  Regiment  fol¬ 
lowed  suit  but  withdrew  in  better  order, 
falling  back  gradually  while  still  in  con¬ 
tact  toward  a  line  two  miles  above  Inje. 
During  the  day,  Col.  Min  Ki  Shik,  in 
command  of  the  ROK  5th  Division, 
took  charge  of  all  forces  in  the  Inje 
area,  which  now  included  the  3d  Regi¬ 
ment  of  the  ROK  7th  Division,  and  or¬ 
ganized  defenses  above  Inje  generally 
in  the  area  toward  which  the  5th  Regi¬ 
ment  was  withdrawing.  By  evening  of 
the  23d  Colonel  Min  set  the  27th,  36th, 


37  X  Corps  Comd  Rpt.  Nar,  Apr  51:  7th  Div  Gomel 
Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51:  Eighth  Army  G3  Jill.  Emiy  1000, 
23  Apr  51:  Eighth  Army  1’OR,  23  Apr  51. 
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and  3d  Regiments  on  the  line  while  the 
35th  Regiment  continued  to  reorga¬ 
nize  behind  it  and  the  5th  Regiment 
continued  to  withdraw  toward  it.38 

As  the  initial  IX  Corps  step  to  the 
rear  General  Hoge  let  stand  his  plan  to 
pull  the  1st  Marine  Division  onto  a  line 
curving  from  the  Hwach’on  Dam  south- 
westward  along  the  Pukhan  River  and 
to  push  the  ROK  6th  Division  north 
onto  line  Kansas.  The  marines  occu¬ 
pied  their  arching  line,  designated 
Pendleton,  by  late  afternoon,  the  1st 
Marines  taking  up  widely  separated  bat¬ 
talion  positions  on  the  division’s  left  to 

3s  X  Corps  Comd  Rpi.  Nar,  Apr  51;  Eighth  Army 
1*1  k  285,  23  Apr  51;  Eighth  Army  G3  Entries  1*105, 
1 500. 2 1 30, 2-10905,  and  2-10910, 23  Apr  5 1 ,  and  Brief¬ 
ing  Notes  for  CG;  Eighth  Army  FOR,  23  Apr  51. 


refuse  the  flank  and  stretch  the  line 
toward  the  planned  connection  with  the 
South  Koreans.  With  all  regiments  on 
line,  the  division  faced  as  much  to  the 
west  as  to  the  north.  The  92d  Armored 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  and  the  units 
that  had  joined  it  after  scrambling  out 
of  the  ROK  6th  Division’s  sector  with¬ 
drew  to  the  vicinity  of  Chich’on-ni, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  Marine  division’s 
artillery,  the  11th  Marines,  was 
clustered.  General  Hoge  directed  the 
9'2d,  which  absorbed  the  members  of 
the  weaponless  2d  Rocket  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  Battery,  and  the  half-equipped 
987th  Field  Artillerv  Battalion  to  rein- 
force  the  Fires  of  the  11th  Marines. 
Company  C,  2d  Chemical  Mortar  Bat¬ 
talion,  out  of  action  for  lack  of  weap- 
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ons  and  equipment,  left  the  division  sec¬ 
tor  for  refurbishing.39 

Since  the  ROK  6th  Division  had  lost 
its  artillery  support  during  the  debacle 
of  the  previous  night,  General  Hoge 
directed  the  British  27th  Brigade  to  re¬ 
commit  the  New  Zealand  artillery  and 
transferred  the  213th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion  from  a  reinforcing  mission  in 
the  Marine  sector  to  support  the  South 
Koreans.  During  the  afternoon  the  New 
Zealand  unit,  accompanied  by  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  battalion  for  protection,  moved 
up  the  valley  of  the  Kap’yong  River 
while  the  2 1 3th  circled  out  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  sector  and  moved  up  the  valley  of 
a  Kap’yong  tributary  in  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  South  Korean  sector.'10 

Meanwhile,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the 
move  of  the  ROK  6th  Division  north  to 
line  Kansas  appeared  less  and  less  prob¬ 
able.  Still  reorganizing  the  division  at 
midday,  General  Chang  informed  corps 
headquarters  that  he  would  have  his 
forces  on  the  line  by  1700.  But  as  that 
hour  approached,  no  part  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  had  yet  moved  forward.11 

Wary  of  another  failing  performance 
by  Chang’s  division,  General  Hoge  in 
midafternoon  ordered  the  British  27th 
Brigade  to  block  the  Kap’yong  River 
valley  behind  the  South  Koreans  to 


•v>  1st  Marine  Div  Mist  Diary,  Apr  51;  Momross, 
Ktiokka,and  1  licks.  The  East-Central  Front,  1 10-13; 
After  Action  Intel  vs.  Bltimcnson.  “Artillery  in  Perim¬ 
eter  Defense":  1st  Marine  Div  FOR  no.  230.  23  Apt 
51:  Rati.  IX  ART-68,  CG  IX  Corps  to  COs  987th  FA 
Bn,  92<1  AFA  Bn,  and  1  lilt  Marine  Regt,  23  Apr  51. 

"'Rads.  IX  ACT-1338  and  IX-ACT  1330.  CG  IX 
Corps  to  CG  27th  BCB  and  CG  1st  Matinc  Div,  ic- 
spcctively.  23  Apr  51:  After  Action  Intervs.  1st  Lt. 
Martin  Blnmenson.  "Tanks  Above  Kap’yong."  Inlet  vs 
with  Maj  Don  W.  Black,  Asst  S3.  IX  Corps  Art),  and 
Capt  Blaine  Johnson,  Asst  S3,  213th  FA  Bn. 

11  i  ...  r A>,  i>  iv  f',  r*,  re 

i.u*  4,1  *F)  v»ut  v.uhgC  kj  »  Cjnv>C,  ».v  v>ui  ps  v*uio, 

to  CG  Eighth  At  my,  5  May  5 1 ,  sub:  Repor  t  on  Disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  6th  ROK  Division  in  Military  Opera¬ 
tions  During  the  Period  22-23  April  1951.  in  Eighth 
Army  AG  File.  6  ROK  Div  (1  May).  1951. 


prevent  enemy  forces  from  coursing 
down  the  valley  and  cutting  Route  17 
at  Kap’yong  town.  Brigadier  Burke  was 
to  establish  the  blocking  position  along 
the  trace  of  line  Delta  four  miles  north 
of  town  where  the  Kap’yong  River 
flowing  from  the  northwest  was  joined 
by  the  tributary  from  the  northeast 
just  above  a  large  bend  turning  the 
Kap’yong  southwest  toward  the  Puk- 
han.  From  hill  masses  rising  on  either 
side  of  the  junction  of  the  Kap’yong 
and  its  tributary  the  commonwealth 
forces  could  cover  both  valley  ap¬ 
proaches.'12 

Burke  organized  the  block  with  the 
3d  Battalion,  Royal  Australian  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  2d  Battalion,  Princess 
Patricia’s  Canadian  Light  Infantry,  set¬ 
ting  the  Australians  in  the  Hill  504  mass 
on  the  right  to  block  the  valley  ap¬ 
proach  from  the  northeast,  the  Canadi¬ 
ans  on  the  crest  and  slopes  of  Hill  677 
to  control  the  Kap’yong  valley.  Four 
American  units — all  but  one  platoon  of 
Company  A,  72d  Tank  Battalion;  Com¬ 
pany  B,  2d  Chemical  Mortar  Battalion; 
and  Companies  B  and  C,  74th  Engi¬ 
neer  Combat  Battalion — moved  up  in 
support,  the  tankers  taking  position 
with  the  Australians,  the  mortarmen 
setting  up  in  a  small  lateral  valley  be¬ 
hind  Hill  504.  The  engineers  biv¬ 
ouacked  along  the  Kap’yong  about  a 
mile  in  rear  of  the  blocking  position.'13 

The  artillery  battalions  assigned  by 


Rad,  IX  ACT-1338.  CG  IX  Corps  to  CG  27th 
BCB.  23  Apr  51. 

13  Ibid.:  Rad.  IX  ACT- 1 340,  CG  IX  Corps  to  CG 
27th  BCB,  23  Apr  51;  After  Action  Intervs.  Blu- 
nicnson,  “Tanks  Above  Kap’yong,”  Intervs  with  1st 
Lt  Kenneth  W.  Koch,  GO,  Co  A,  72d  Tank  Bn,  and 
Maj  Wade  II.  Padgett.  S3,  7‘ilh  Engl  Cinbl  Bn,  N\ 
Bartlett,  ed.,  Willi  the  Australians  tn  Kmea  (Canberra: 
Australian  War  Memorial,  1954),  pp.  91-92;  Wood. 
Slimige  liatllegiound.  pp.  74-75.  Barclay.  The  First  Com¬ 
monwealth  Division,  p.  68. 


On  the  25th  Infantry  Division  Front  south  of  Ch’orwon,  23  April  1951. 


General  Hoge  to  support  the  ROK  6th 
Division  were  still  moving  into  position 
when  reports  reaching  corps  headquar¬ 
ters  indicated  that  General  Chang  had 
given  up  attempts  to  move  his  division 
to  the  Kansas  line  and  had  deployed  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  assembly  area.  Doubt¬ 
ful  that  the  division  was  in  position  or 
condition  to  perform  better  than  it  had 
the  night  before  and  thus  fearful  that 
the  supporting  battalions  were  out  on  a 
limb,  the  corps  artillery  officer  author¬ 
ized  the  213th  Field  Artillery  Battalion 
to  withdraw  behind  the  27th  Brigade’s 
r  blocking  position  at  the  first  sign  of  an- 

other  ROK  rout.  Alerted  to  the  possibil- 
£-  it v  of  a  reneat  oet  formance  by  the 

H  South  Koreans,  Brigadier  Burke  pre- 

fg:  pared  to  pull  out  the  New  Zealanders 


and  Middlesex  battalion  and  at  dark 
placed  the  forces  at  the  blocking  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  50  percent  alert.'1-1 

General  Chang’s  failure  to  place  the 
6th  Division  on  line  Kansas  also  left  the 
1st  Marine  Division  vulnerable.  Its 
long  front  along  the  Pukhan  was  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  east  by  the  barrier  of  the 
Hwach’on  Reservoir,  and  its  west  flank 
was  no  longer  wide  open  as  it  had  been 
the  night  before,  but  the  nearest  solid 

11  Lir,  I’eploe  to  CG  Eighth  Army.  5  May  51;  sub: 
Repot  t  on  Disintegiation  of  the  6th  ROK  Division  m 
Milieu  y  Opctations  During  the  Petiod  22-24  April 
1951.  and  Overlay,  Disposition  of  (>th  ROK  Div, 
231800  Apr  51,  both  in  Eighth  At  my  AG  File,  6  ROK 
Div  (I  Mav).  1951.  Aftei  Action  Intervs.  Bluinenson. 
"Tanks  Above  Kap'yong,"  Intervs  with  Black  and 
Johnson;  Baielav,  The  First  Commonwealth  Division,  ji. 
67,  Bartlett,  With  the  Australians  in  Korea,  p.  94. 
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Forces  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division  Withdrawing  to  Line  Kansas 


position  was  that  of  the  27th  Brigade 
above  Kap’yong.  The  intervening 
seven-mile  gap  offered  the  Chinese  an 
open  southeastward  shot  at  Ch’unch’on 
and  the  intersection  of  Routes  17  and 
29  and  thus  an  opportunity  to  envelop 
the  marines  or  at  least  cut  their  lines  of 
communications.  Balancing  this  risk 
against  that  of  a  nighttime  withdrawal 
that  probably  would  have  to  be  made 
while  under  attack,  General  Hoge  di¬ 
rected  the  Marine  division  to  withdraw 
to  line  Kansas  the  following  morning. 
This  move  would  shorten  the  front 
enough  for  the  bulk  of  one  regiment  to 
be  taken  off  the  line  and  sent  south  to 
defend  Ch’unch’on.'15 

15  Ra dIX~A CT- 1 3 39.  CG  IX  Corps  to  CG  1st  Ma¬ 
rine  Div,  23  Apr  51:  Momross,  Kiiokka,  and  Hicks. 
The  EaU-Ctnlral  Front,  p.  1 17. 


Along  the  eastern  portion  of  the  I 
Corps  line,  the  25th  Division,  whose 
front  had  quieted  after  daylight  on  the 
23d,  was  on  line  Kansas  by  midafter¬ 
noon.  The  35th  and  24th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ments  reoccupied  the  division’s  former 
positions  on  the  ridges  between  the 
Hant’an  and  Yongp’yong  rivers  while 
the  27th  Infantry  and  Turkish  brigade 
assembled  immediately  behind  the 
Yongp’yong.  At  the  far  corps  right,  Chi¬ 
nese  maintained  pressure  against  the 
center  of  the  24th  Division,  mainly 
against  the  19th  Infantry,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  the  division’s  with¬ 
drawal  but  gave  up  after  suffering 
heavy  casualties  to  the  covering  artillery 
fire.  The  division  occupied  line  Kansas 
about  1800,  the  19th  and  21st  Infantry 
Regiments  on  left  and  right,  the  5th 


Men  of  the  65th  Infantry,  3d  Infantry  division,  Withdrawing  From 
Line  Utah 

Infantry  in  reserve  about  five  miles  be-  Belgian  battalion,  the  65th  Infantry  was 
hind  the  line.  Later,  on  receiving  word  to  leapfrog  of  f  line  Utah,  pass  through 
that  the  ROK  6th  Division  would  not  the  7th  Infantry  via  Route  33,  and  as- 
move  north  onto  line  Kansas,  the  2 1st  senible  in  division  reserve  near  Route 
Infantry  refused  its  right  as  far  as  possi-  33’s  junction  with  Route  II.  Exactly 
ble  with  its  reserve  battalion,  and  Gen-  how  the  Belgians  would  then  get  out  of 
eral  Bryan  deepened  the  protection  by  the  Ini  jin  angle  was  yet  to  be  clctcr- 
moving  a  battalion  of  the  5th  Infantry  mined. 

into  blocking  positions  along  the  east  The  battalions  of  the  65th  Infantry 
flank.'16  began  bounding  off  line  Utah  about 

Under  General  Soule’s  plan  for  pull-  noon,  moving  easily  as  the  Chinese  op¬ 
ing  back  the  3d  Division’s  rightmost  posile  made  no  attempt  to  follow.  Ex¬ 
forces,  the  7th  Infantry  was  to  occupy  cept  for  the  tanks  supporting  the  Bcl- 
the  division’s  eastern  sector  of  line  gian  battalion,  the  division  reserves 
Kansas.  Protected  on  the  west  by  the  stationed  earlier  above  the  Hant’an 

dropped  below  the  river  during  the 

I  Corps  Rpt,  The  Communist  First  Phase  Spring  — — — - - 

Offensive,  Apr  51;  24th  DivConid  Rpt,  N  ir.  Apr  51.  1 '  3<l  Div  OI  15-12,  23  Apr  51. 
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65th’s  leapfrog  action.  No  interference 
materialized  out  of  the  Itnjin  angle  as 
the  Belgians,  though  heavily  engaged, 
held  their  ground  with  the  assistance 
of  air  strikes  and  artillery  and  tank  fire. 
Bringing  up  the  regimental  rear,  the 
3d  Battalion  of  the  65th,  reinforced  by 
the  3d  Reconnaissance  Company  and 
64th  Tank  Battalion,  occupied  a  posi¬ 
tion  blocking  Route  33  just  above  the 
Hant’an,  which  was  to  be  held  until  the 
Belgian  battalion  had  withdrawn  from 
Hill  194.'8 

In  considering  ways  to  get  the  Bel¬ 
gian  battalion  out  of  the  Imjin  angle, 
Brigadier  Brodie  early  in  the  afternoon 
proposed  to  General  Soule  that  the  Bel¬ 
gians  destroy  their  vehicles  and  with¬ 
draw  east  across  the  Imjin  off  the  back 
side  of  Hill  194.  But  Soule  believed  that 
the  bridge  area  could  be  opened  for 
the  vehicles  by  attacking  Hill  257  from 
the  south.  About  1400  he  ordered  the 
1st  Battalion,  7th  Infantry,  to  make  the 
attack  and  instructed  the  Philippine 
10th  Battalion  Combat  Team,  then 
leading  the  65th  Infantry  offline  Utah, 
to  join  the  29th  Brigade  and  lake  over 
the  1st  Battalion’s  previously  assigned 
mission  of  occupying  a  position  in  the 
gap  between  the  fusilier  and  Gloster 
battalions.19 

In  carrying  out  its  original  mission, 
the  1st  Battalion,  with  a  platoon  of  regi¬ 
mental  tanks  attached,  by  1400  had 
moved  up  Route  1 1  behind  the  fusiliers, 
turned  its  three  rifle  companies  west 
on  a  wide  front,  and  begun  sweeping 
the  slopes  rising  to  Hill  675,  the  peak 
of  Kamak  Mountain,  in  the  gap  area.  It 

,s3d  Div  G3  Jnl.  Emiics  1 12  and  M3.  23  Apr  51; 
3d  Div  FOR  15!),  23  Apr  51;  3d  Div  Coind  Kpi.  Nai , 
Apr  51. 

'"3d  Div  G3  Jnl.  Emiics  108.  110.  112,  and  IM.23 
Apr  51:  3d  Div  Comd  Rpt.  Nai ,  Apr  51. 
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was  1800  before  the  commander,  Lt. 
Col.  Fred  C.  Weyand,  could  reassem¬ 
ble  the  battalion  and  open  the  attack 
on  Hill  257  to  the  north.  Once  above 
the  fusilier-Ulster  lines,  the  battalion 
came  under  heavy  fire  from  the  flanks 
and  front  and  had  to  fight  off  Chinese 
groups  who  attempted  to  knock  out  the 
supporting  tanks  with  grenades  and 
shaped  charges.  By  2000  the  battalion 
had  gained  no  more  than  a  foothold  in 
the  257  hill  mass.50 

In  the  Belgian  withdrawal,  begun  as 
the  attack  on  Hill  257  opened,  the  bulk 
of  the  battalion  moved  off  the  back  side 
of  Hill  194  and  waded  the  Imjin  under 
the  cover  of  artillery  fire  and  air  strikes. 
Harassed  by  mortar  fire  until  they  as¬ 
cended  the  steep  east  bank,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  foot  troops  by  1830  were  out  of 
contact  and  en  route  east  to  Route  33 
and  then  south  to  an  assembly  area  to 
await  the  battalion’s  vehicles.  In  column, 
drivers  raced  the  vehicles  over  the  Imjin 
bridge  while  the  7th  Infantry  tankers 
sent  to  the  Belgians  during  the  morn¬ 
ing  fired  on  the  slopes  of  Hill  257  to 
the  south  and  the  1st  Battalion,  7th 
Infantry,  moved  into  the  hill  mass  from 
the  opposite  direction.  Incoming  fire 
from  257  destroyed  four  trucks  but  was 
generally  weak.  Although  it  had  not 
cleared  257,  Colonel  Weyand’s  battal¬ 
ion  apparently  had  distracted  most  of 
the  Chinese  holding  the  hill.  Cnee  the 
last  vehicle  had  crossed  the  bridge 
about  2000,  the  motor  column  followed 

30  3d  Div  G3  Jnl,  Knny  61.  21  Apr  51:  I.ir.  CG  1 
Corps  lo  CG  Eighth  Ai  my.  1 5  May  5 1 .  sub:  Repoi  I  of 
Gloucesteishiie  battalion.  22-25  Api  51,  I  net  3  De¬ 
serves)  and  I ud  ] G  (3d  DivG3Suininaiyo!'2!Hli  bib 
Action.  22-25  Apr  51).  See  also  ankle  by  two  pat- 
ticipants  in  the  Hill  257  battle,  Capi.  William  F.  Lout;. 
Ji .,  ami  Capt.  Walter  M.  I  tuner.  “Challenge  Ac¬ 
cepted,"  in  Combat  Forres  Journal.  January  1 052.  pp, 
12-16. 
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the  track  along  the  Hant’an  to  reach 
Route  33.  Troops  and  vehicles  re¬ 
united,  the  Belgian  battalion  moved 
south  and  assembled  near  the  Routes 
33-1 1  junction.-’1 

Behind  the  Belgians,  the  3d  Battal¬ 
ion  of  the  65th  Infantry,  64th  Tank 
Battalion,  and  3d  Reconnaissance 
Company  left  their  Hant’an  blocking 
position,  the  3d  Battalion  joining  the 
7th  Infantry  on  line  Kansas,  the  tank¬ 
ers  and  reconnaissance  troops  assem¬ 
bling  close  to  3d  Division  headquarters 
near  the  Routes  33-1 1  junction.  With 
considerable  difficulty  the  1st  Battalion, 

r>i  fMi,-,.  i  r.%>  rv*--,.  *?n  oi.  i  m  ? 

i.O  ''*”**  *  *  «*-'»»•  *>'*•  v/v»  i 

Gulps  to  CG  Eighth  Army.  15  May  51 ,  sub:  Repot t  of 
Gloucestershire  Battalion.  22-25  Apr  51.  Inrl  IG  (3d 
DivG3  Summary  of  20th  BIB  Action.  22-25  Apr  51). 


7th  Infantry,  meanwhile  disengaged  al 
Hill  257  and  returned  to  the  7th’s  sec¬ 
tor  of  line  Kansas,  where  it  went  into 
reserve.  Ahead  of  all  these  movements, 
the  Philippine  10th  Battalion  Combat 
Team,  cn  route  to  occupy  the  gap  in 
the  29th  Brigade’s  lines,  reached  the 
brigade  headquarters  area  along  Route 
1 1  about  2000,  too  late  in  the  day, 
Brigadier  Brodic  decided,  for  it  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  position  between  the  fu¬ 
silier  and  Gloster  battalions/’" 

3d  I)ivG3  ) nl.  Entries  139.  I-H.  MS.  157,  ISO, 
IS2.  and  189,  23  Apr  51;  Lti,  CG  1  Corps  to  CG 
Eighth  At  my.  15  May  51.  sub:  Report  ol  GIoik ester- 
shtre  Battalion.  22—25  Apr  at,  Inc!  3  (teserves)  and 
tint  IG  (3d  Div  G3  Sumtnaiv  ol  29th  BIB  Anion. 
22-25  Apt  51);  3d  Div  I’ORs  159  and  I  GO.  23  and  21 
Apr  51. 
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The  withdrawal  to  line  Kansas  and 
other  force  adjustments  swung  the  3d 
Division  south  like  a  gate  hinged  on 
the  west  at  the  position  of  the  Gioster 
battalion,  which,  after  Colonel  Carne 
consolidated  forces  in  the  Solma-ri  area, 
had  remained  quiet  throughout  the  day 
except  for  meeting  engagements  be¬ 
tween  patrols  in  Company  B’s  sector  at 
the  far  right.  Both  the  64th  and  63d 
Amies,  however,  had  built  up  forces  be¬ 
low  the  Imjin  to  the  front  and  flanks  of 
the  battalion/’3 

To  the  left  of  the  Glosters,  the  I92d 
Division,  64 th  Amy,  had  begun  to 
ford  the  Imjim  at  three  points  on 
the  Korangp’o-ri  bend  by  daybreak. 
Sighted  by  air  observers,  the  crossing 
operation  was  shut  off  by  1 100  by  air 
strikes  and  artillery  fire,  and  most  of 
the  Chinese  who  had  crossed  by  that 
time  hesitated  in  areas  not  far  below 
the  river.  A  few  company-size  groups 
moved  south  and  tested  positions  of  the 
12th  Regiment  at  the  right  of  the  ROK 
1st  Division  but  were  turned  back  by 
noon.  Sorties  by  two  task  forces  of 
South  Korean  infantry  and  tanks  of  the 
73d  Tank  Battalion,  which  was  attached 
to  the  1st  Division,  punished  Chinese 
forces  ahead  of  ROK  lines  until  dusk. 
One  task  force  estimated  that  it  killed 
three  thousand  Chinese/’'1 

Gioster  forces  on  Hill  235  mean¬ 
while  caught  sight  of  Chinese  on  the 
near  high  ground  in  the  gap  between 
the  battalion  and  the  ROK  12th  Regi¬ 
ment.  They  had  come  either  from  the 
Korangp'o-ri  bend  or  out  of  the  Gioster 

Fanar-I  lot'kley.  The  F.dge  of  the  Sword.  |>|>.  30. 36. 

51  Kighlh  Ann)  G3  |n!.  23  Apr  51;  Kiglu h  Annv 
1MK  285.  23  Apr  51;  Eighth  Army  Conul  Rpi,  Nar. 
Apr  51;  1  Corps  Count  Rpt.  Nar.  Apr  51;  I  Coips 
Rpi.  "I  In-  Communist  Fitst  Phase  Spiing  Offensive. 
Apt  5i. 


Crossing  area,  where,  despite  British 
mortar  and  artillery  fire,  the  187th  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  apparently  the  189th  Division, 
pushed  additional  forces  over  the 
Imjin.  To  the  northeast,  units  of  the 
187th  and  188th  Divisions  continued  to 
enter  the  gap  between  the  Glosters  and 
fusiliers,  directing  their  movement 
mainly  toward  Hill  675.  Some  forces 
worked  through  each  gap  and  reached 
Route  5Y  early  in  the  afternoon.  An 
attack  by  these  forces  on  the  Gioster 
supply  point  along  the  road  made  clear 
that  the  battalion  at  Solma-ri  had  been 
surrounded/’5 

Given  this  penetration  and  the  build¬ 
up  of  Chinese  below  the  Imjin  in  the 
west  and  given,  in  particular,  the  frail 
central  position  of  the  ROK  6th  Divi¬ 
sion  and  open  ground  on  either  side  of 
it,  which  invited  envelopments  both 
west  and  east,  it  was  doubtful  that  the  I 
and  IX  Corps  lines  as  they  stood  at  dark 
on  the  23d  could  be  held  against  the 
next  surge  of  enemy  attacks.  Earlier  in 
the  day  a  number  of  officers  had  rec¬ 
ommended  long  withdrawals  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Van  Fleet  to  gain  time  to  organize 
stronger  defenses.  One  division  com¬ 
mander  in  the  I  Corps  had  proposed 
falling  back  to  line  Golden  just  above 
Seoul.  But  Van  Fleet  had  refused  to 
give  ground  voluntarily  in  deep  with¬ 
drawals.  While  by  no  means  assuming 
a  stand-or-die  position,  the  enemy,  he 
insisted,  would  have  to  “lake  all  he 
gets.”  5,i 


F;ti  rar-l  tocklcy.  The  Edge  of  the  Sumtd,  p.  3-1; 
I  tulles,  Now  Thrive  the  Ammineis.  pp.  152.  155;  l.tr.  GG 
1  Corps  lo  CO  Eighth  Aimy.  15  May  51.  sub:  Repot  t 
of  Gloiicestei.shiie  battalion.  22-25  Apr  51.  Incl  M 
(Smnmai y  or  Enemy  Opel ations);  Kalin,  "A  Repoi  let* 
in  Koica — No  One  15m  the  Glosteis." 

Intel  v,  Appteman  with  Van  Fleet.  1 5  Sep  5 1 .  < opy 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


The  Chinese  Spring  Offensive 
On  the  Central  and  Eastern  Fronts 


Attack  on  the  Pendleton  Line 


As  the  1st  Marine  Division  drew  back 
to  the  curving  Pendleton  line  at  the 
right  of  the  IX  Corps  sector  on  23 
April,  Marine  aerial  reconnaissance  dis¬ 
closed  numerous  enemy  groups  mov¬ 
ing  south  through  the  ground  surren¬ 
dered  by  the  ROK  6th  Division  the 
night  before.  They  appeared  to  be  van 
forces  moving  well  ahead  of  main 
bodies,  though  the  latter  were  not 
sighted.  The  Marine  intelligence  staff 
concluded  that  the  groups  nearest  the 
marines  were  attempting  to  get  into  po¬ 
sition  for  a  strike  against  the  division's 
main  supply  route. 

If  this  was  the  case,  the  1 20th  Division, 
Wlh  Army,  which  had  missed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enter  the  marines'  open  left 
flank  the  previous  night,  also  failed  to 
find  the  open  path  to  Ch’unch’on.  In  a 
shallower  southeastward  swing  out  of 
the  ground  along  the  division  bound¬ 
ary,  begun  about  2000,  the  division’s 
3 5 9 lli  and  360th  Regiments  launched  re¬ 
peated  frontal  assaults  behind  mortar 
lire  against  two  battalions  of  the  1st  Ma¬ 
rines  and  a  battalion  of  the  7th  Ma¬ 
rines  now  covering  the  division's  left. 
T  he  Chinese  made  no  earnest  effort  to 


1  Im  Minim-  Div  i list  Diinv.  A|,r  51. 


move  through  the  gaps  between  bat¬ 
talions,  a  mistake  that  allowed  the 
marines  to  concentrate  defensive  fires; 
the  supporting  fire  delivered  by  the 
1 1th  Marines  and  Army  artillery  from 
Chich’on-ni  was  particularly  effective, 
fhe  Chinese  kept  heavy  pressure  on 
the  three  battalions  all  night  but  could 
deliver  no  penetrating  blow.  Frequent 
but  far  weaker  attacks  in  other  sectors 
of  the  Marine  front  by  forces  of  the 
II5lli  and  /’ 1 6th  Divisions  of  the  39th 
Amy  faded  out  at  clawn.2 

Starting  the  division's  withdrawal  to 
line  Kansas  about  daylight,  General 
Smith  held  to  three  engaged  battalions 
and  supporting  artillery  in  position  to 
contain  the  attack  from  the  west  and 
cover  the  units  to  the  east  as  they  va¬ 
cated  their  inactive  sectors.  The  artil¬ 
lery  was  to  follow,  with  displacing  units 
spaced  to  insure  continuous  support  of 
the  three  battalions  bringing  up  the 
rear.  Smith's  air  officer  requested 
twelve  planes  an  hour  to  help  cover  the 
rearguard  action.'5 

As  the  marines  in  the  east  dropped 
off  the  line  in  the  early  light  of  the  24th, 
Chinese  entered  Hwach'on  town  and 
the  dam  area  but  did  not  pursue  the 

*- ttsifi.i  M(,;;» -f ,\-s,  K:*»kki!.  |  !><■!;«  I'll  -  huo- 

C.rntml  I' will,  |>|>.  1  IS- 15. 

1  I  si  Murine  I)iv  I  list  Diary.  Apr  51. 
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withdrawal  to  the  Kansas  line.  The 
more  persistent  forces  of  the  120th  Divi¬ 
sion  to  the  west  began  to  lap  around 
one  of  the  covering  battalions  located 
along  the  Chich’on-ni  road  shortly  be¬ 
fore  dawn;  two  hundred  or  more 
reached  the  92d  Armored  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  Battalion  behind  the  marines  as 
that  unit  was  preparing  to  displace.  A 
half  dozen  crews  set  up  machine  guns 
in  hills  sloping  to  the  battalion’s  posi¬ 
tion  while  riflemen  and  grenadiers 
crept  into  a  Field  and  cemetery  close  to 
the  artillery  pieces.  The  first  “round” 
Fired  was  a  roll  of  toilet  paper  Hung  by 
a  startled  artilleryman  who  discovered 
several  Chinese  crawling  toward  him 
when  he  walked  into  the  cemetery.  Star¬ 
tled  themselves  by  the  unusual  missile, 
the  Chinese  allowed  the  man  to  run 
back  to  his  battery;  but  minutes  later, 
machine  gunners  and  riflemen  opened 
Fire  while  grenadiers  tried  to  reach  the 
nearest  self-propelled  howitzers.'1 

The  commander  of  the  92d,  Lt.  Col. 
Leon  F.  Lavoie,  a  stickler  for  setting  up 
an  elaborate  defensive  perimeter  that 
required  two  or  three  days  to  develop 
fully,  had  established  the  basic  positions 
by  dark  on  the  23d.  Most  positions  had 
been  vacated  just  before  daylight  as  the 
battalion  began  to  gel  into  march  order, 
but  Lavoie’s  forces  were  able  to  reoc¬ 
cupy  them  in  time  to  take  on  the  First 
line  of  Chinese.  Enemy  grenadiers 
leaching  a  howitzer  during  the  bat¬ 
talion’s  rush  to  battle  stations  were  shot 
down  before  they  could  damage  it;  di¬ 
rect  howitzer  fire  blasted  the  Chinese 
machine  guns  in  the  hills;  and  fire  from 
the  perimeter,  which  bristled  with  .30- 
caliber  and  .50-caliber  machine  guns  on 

1  Ibid.:  Afici  Anion  Inteivs.  Bliiincnson,"Aitillciy 
in  Perimeter  Defense."  Natiative. 


ground  mounts  and  armored  person¬ 
nel  carriers,  swept  the  field  and  ceme¬ 
tery  with  devastating  effect.  Fire  from 
tanks  the  marines  sent  to  join  the  battle 
added  to  the  enemy  toll.  Within  two 
hours  the  artillerymen  destroyed  the 
Chinese  force  and  were  in  march  or¬ 
der  for  the  artillery  displacement.  The 
battalion’s  losses  in  the  engagement 
were  four  killed  and  eleven  wounded.5 

The  withdrawal  of  the  rearguard  bat¬ 
talions  was  a  costly  running  battle  with 
120th  Division  forces  who  followed  the 
marines  the  entire  distance  to  line 
Kansas.  Ample  artillery  fire  and  numer¬ 
ous  air  strikes  steadily  weakened  the 
pursuit,  although  at  a  price  in  aircraft. 
Chinese  fire  downed  three  Corsairs  and 
one  observation  plane.  Much  reduced 
by  the  time  the  marines  were  back  in 
old  positions  on  the  Kansas  line,  the 
Chinese  were  unable  to  mount  more 
than  mild  assaults,  all  unsuccessful, 
and  no  reinforcements  arrived  to 
strengthen  them.  As  indicated  when  no 
major  attack  developed  anywhere  on 
the  1st  Marine  Division  front  by  day¬ 
light  on  25  April,  neither  the  I20lh  Di¬ 
vision  nor  the  divisions  of  the  39th  Amy, 
whose  operations  had  been  minor  from 
the  start,  would  attempt  further  action 
of  any  scale.1’ 

fnjc  Falls 

In  the  X  Corps  sector  to  the  east  of 
the  marines,  an  attack  opened  near 
dawn  on  the  24th  by  the  North  Korean 
12th  Division  thoroughly  disorganized 
the  ROK  5th  Division  and  carried  the 
North  Koreans  through  Inje  by  mid- 

5  for  ;i  detailed  account  of  tins  battle  see  Gugclcr. 
Comhal  Artiom  in  Ki»cn.  pp.  15*1-65. 

*’  1st  Marine  I)iv  Hist  tiiaiy.  Apr  51. 
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EBB  AND  FLOW 


Marines  Under  Fire 


morning.  (See  Map  33.)  The  North  Ko-  the  U.S.  2d  Division  anchoring  the  X 
rean  6th  Division  at  the  same  time  con-  Corps’  west  flank  above  the  eastern  tip 
tinued  to  push  the  left  and  center  units  of  the  Hwach’on  Reservoir.  Opposite 
of  the  ROK  III  Corps  away  from  Route  the  23d  Infantry,  some  four  hundred 
24.  The  two  enemy  divisions  reduced  troops  of  the  45th  made  the  mistake  of 
the  pressure  of  their  attacks  only  after  assembling  in  a  steep-sided  draw  near 
their  point  units  had  driven  two  to  five  the  village  of  Tokko-ri  in  full  view  of 
miles  below  Inje.  Given  some  respite,  an  artillery  forward  observer  with  Com- 
thc  South  Korean  forces  were  able  to  pany  C.  The  observer  brought  down  a 
organize  defenses  strong  enough  to  battalion  time  on  target  barrage  of  fif- 
hold  off  the  two  enemy  divisions'  con-  teen  volleys  using  rounds  tipped  with 
tinuing  but  weaker  attempts  to  deepen  variable  time  fuses.  Afterward  the  ob- 
and  widen  their  salient.  To  the  north-  server  saw  just  two  North  Koreans 
east,  the  North  Korean  45th  Division  come  out  of  the  draw.  The  only  ground 
again  displayed  its  inexperience  on  the  gained  by  the  45th  Division  during  the 
24th  in  unsuccessful  attacks  on  the  32d  day  was  a  gift  from  the  32d  Infantry  as 
Infantry  of  the  U.S.  7th  Division  at  the  the  regiment  pulled  back  to  ridgetop 
immediate  left  of  the  ROK  5th  Divi-  positions  that  allowed  it  to  tie  in  with 
sion  and  against  the  23d  Infantry  of  the  ROK  5th  Division  below  Inje  and 
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thus  contain  the  North  Korean  salient 
along  its  southwestern  shoulder.' 

As  a  result  of  the  1st  Marine  Divi¬ 
sion’s  withdrawal  to  line  Kansas,  Gen¬ 
eral  Almond  late  on  the  24th  ordered 
changes  in  2d  Division  dispositions.  On 
the  morning  of  25  April  the  23d  Infan¬ 
try  was  to  drop  back  to  positions  just 
below  the  eastern  tip  of  the  Hwach’on 
Reservoir,  a  move  that  would  place  the 
regiment  on  the  exact  trace  of  line 
Kansas;  beginning  on  the  25th  General 
Ruffner  was  to  make  daily  physical 
contact  with  the  Marine  division’s 
right  flank  located  near  the  village  of 
Yuch’on-ni  at  the  western  tip  of  the 
reservoir.  The  latter  step  was  a  hedge 
against  the  possibility  that  enemy  forces 
might  penetrate  the  right  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  line  and  make  a  flanking  or  envel¬ 
oping  move  against  the  X  Corps 
through  the  otherwise  unoccupied 
ground  below  the  reservoir.  To  screen 
this  ground  and  maintain  contact  with 
the  marines,  Ruffner  organized  Task 
Force  Zebra  under  the  commander  of 
the  division’s  72d  Tank  Battalion,  Lt. 
Col.  Elbridge  L.  Brubaker.  Included  in 
the  task  force  were  a  platoon  of  tanks 
from  the  72d,  the  2d  Reconnaissance 
Company,  the  division’s  attached  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  French  battalions,  and, 
later,  the  1st  Ranger  Company.8 

General  Almond  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  ordered  an  afternoon  attack 
by  the  ROK  5th  Division  to  retake  Inje 
and  the  high  ground  immediately  above 
the  town  as  a  first  step  in  regaining  line 

7  Eighth  Anny  Could  Rpt,  Nai.  Apr  51,  Eighth 
At  my  G3  Jill.  Sum.  2*1  Apr  5 1 ;  Eighth  Army  03  i’OR. 
2!  Apr  'it;  X  Corps  C«ni<l  Rpi.  Nai  Apr  51:  2d  Div 
Conid  Rpt.  Nai,  Apr  51;  7th  DivComd  Rpt,  Nar,  Api 
51. 

*  X  Coips  01  160,  2-1. Api  51;  2d  Div  Comd  Rpt. 
Nai,  Apr  51. 


Kansas.  As  worked  out  by  Almond  with 
General  Yu,  the  leftmost  units  of  the 
ROK  III  Corps  were  to  join  the  ad¬ 
vance.  Yu’s  attack — for  reasons  not 
clear — did  not  materialize,  and  al¬ 
though  the  ROK  5th  Division  recap¬ 
tured  Inje,  enemy  pressure  forced  the 
unit  to  return  to  its  original  positions 
below  the  town.  Ever  aggressive.  Gen¬ 
eral  Almond  planned  to  attack  again 
on  the  26th.  But,  as  he  would  soon 
learn,  any  attempt  to  retake  line  Kansas 
was  for  the  time  being  out  of  the 
question  as  a  result  of  a  second  failing 
performance  by  the  ROK  6th  Division 
in  the  left  half  of  the  IX  Corps  sector.9 

Ii  open  t  Pe rf  o rma  nee 

The  enemy  formations  approaching 
the  ROK  6th  Division  on  the  23d  were 
from  the  60th  Division,  20th  Army,  and 
118th  Division,  40th  Army.  The  60th  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  had  stampeded  the  South 
Koreans  the  night  before,  was  on  a 
southwesterly  course  as  the  20th  Army 
continued  to  guide  on  Route  3  in  its 
advance  toward  Seoul.  That  direction 
would  take  the  division  into  the  I  Corps 
sector  after  no  more  than  a  glancing 
blow  at  the  ROK  19th  Regiment  at  the 
left  of  the  6th  Division’s  front.  Forces 
of  the  118th  Division  moved  south 
through  the  right  half  of  the  South  Ko¬ 
rean  sector  on  a  line  of  march  that 
would  carry  them  to  the  ROK  2d  and 
7th  Regiments  and,  if  maintained,  to 
the  British  27th  Brigade’s  blocking  po¬ 
sition  above  Kap’yong.10 

When  the  leading  enemy  forces 

X  Dili  |>s  Ol  101. 25  Api  5  i ,  R.itis.  X  !  8709  am!  X 
18718.  CG  X  Corps  10  CG  Eighth  Army,  25  Api  51. 

10  Eighth  At  my  1’IR  286.  2*1  Apr  51;  Bat  clay.  The 
First  Commonwealth  Division,  p.  69. 
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struck  the  ROK  line  just  after  dark,  the 
South  Koreans  bolted  south  almost 
immediately,  disordered  columns  of 
troops  and  trucks  flooding  the  two  val¬ 
leys  converging  at  the  British  brigade’s 
position.  The  New  Zealand  artillery, 
Middlesex  battalion,  and  213th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion,  which  had  gone  up 
the  valleys  to  support  the  6th  Division, 
had  scarcely  deployed  before  South  Ko¬ 
reans  began  passing  through  their 
areas.  The  three  battalions  withdrew 
behind  the  Australians  and  Canadians, 
negotiating  the  cluttered  valley  roads 
with  no  loss  of  men  or  equipment  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  howitzer  of  the  2 1 3th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  which  had  to  be  run 
off  the  road  to  avoid  striking  a  group 
of  milling  South  Koreans." 

ROK  forces  began  streaming  into  the 
27th  Brigade’s  lines  around  2000,  the 
heavier  flow  coining  down  the  north- 
cast  valley  into  the  position  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  battalion.  After  a  chaotic  and 
clamorous  passage  through  the  block¬ 
ing  position,  ROK  leaders  were  able  to 
slow  the  wild  (light — getting  safely  be¬ 
hind  the  27th  Brigade  seemed  to  have 
a  calming  effect — and  eventually  as¬ 
sembled  the  forces  just  off  Route  17 
about  five  miles  southwest  of  Kap’yong 
town.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  Gen¬ 
eral  Chang  notified  General  Hoge  that 
he  had  collected  and  was  reorganizing 
between  four  thousand  and  five  thou¬ 
sand  men,  about  half  the  division’s 
strength.1" 

11  Eighth  Ai  my  03  Jnl,  Sum.  23  Apr  51;  IXCnips 
Comd  Rpt.  Nai.  Apr  51:  Llr.  Pcploe  to  GO  Eighth 
Aimy.5  Maj  51.. sub.  Repot t  on  Disintegration  of  the 
bth  ROK  Division  in  Military  Operations  During  die 
Period  22-2-1  Apr  5 1 ,  Bat  clay .  The  First  Commonwealth 
Division,  p.  07:  Aftet  Action  Inlervs,  Bhinicnson, 
"Tanks  Above  Kap  yong."  Iiucrv  with  Johnson. 

'*  After  Action  Inlervs.  Bhinicnson.  "Tanks  Above 
Kap’yong."  Intel  v  with  1st  I.t  Wilficd  D,  Miller.  Flat 


The  60th  Division,  keeping  to  its 
southwesterly  course,  had  not  pursued 
the  ROK  19th  Regiment  after  putting 
it  to  rout  in  the  Kap’yong  valley.  The 
60th  next  would  be  in  contact  with  the 
24th  Division  in  the  1  Corps  sector. 
The  118th  Division  stayed  on  the  heels 
of  the  South  Koreans  racing  down  the 
northeast  valley,  its  354th  Regiment 
reaching  the  Australian  battalion  about 
2200  as  the  din  of  the  South  Korean 
retreat  through  the  27th  Brigade  be¬ 
gan  to  subside.13 

Intent  on  pursuing  the  South  Ko¬ 
reans  and  probably  unaware  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  position,  the  van  forces  of  the 
354th  Regiment  kept  to  the  valley,  split¬ 
ting  as  they  approached  a  long,  low 
north-south  ridge  rising  as  an  island  in 
the  valley's  mouth.  Company  B  of  the 
Australians  and  the  1st  Platoon  of  Com¬ 
pany  A,  72d  Tank  Battalion,  were  atop 
the  southern  end  of  the  ridge  overlook¬ 
ing  the  valley  road  passing  by  on  the 
east.  The  remaining  three  companies 
of  the  Australian  battalion  were  east  of 
the  road  on  the  crest  and  upper  slopes 
of  Hill  504.  To  the  north,  the  4th  Pla¬ 
toon  of  tanks  was  on  outpost,  two  tanks 
on  the  nose  of  the  island  ridge,  three 
astride  the  road  in  the  fiat  ground  just 
beyond.  In  the  village  of  Clniktun-ni 
behind  the  island  ridge,  the  road 
ended  in  a  junction  with  the  Kap’yong 
valley  road  coining  in  from  northwest. 
Near  Chuktun-ui,  the  Kap’yong  road 
reached  a  ford  across  the  Kap’yong 

I.dr.  1st  Flat.  Co  A,  72(1  Tank  Bn:  Baitlctl,  Willi  the 
Australians  w  Kmra.  |>.  94:  IX  Corps  Comd  Rpt.  Nat. 
Apr  51:  l.ti.  I’cploc  to  CG  Eighth  Army.  5  May  51. 
sub:  Rcpott  on  Disintegration  of  the  bth  ROK  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Military  Operations  During  the  Pctiod  22-2-1 
Apr  51. 

Eighth  Ai  my  FIR  28(1.  21  Apr  51:  Bartlett,  With 
the  A  mirations  in  Korrn.  p.  94.  Wood.  Strange  llnltlr- 
giountl.  p.  74. 
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River  on  the  upper  arm  of  the  large 
bend  that  turns  the  river’s  flow  from 
southeast  to  southwest.  The  command 
group  and  2d  Platoon  of  the  tank  com¬ 
pany  were  deployed  astride  the  road 
just  below  the  ford,  whence  the  tanks 
could  fire  up  both  the  Kap’yong  and 
northeast  valleys.  The  Australian  bat¬ 
talion’s  command  post,  protected  by  a 
small  group  of  pioneer,  police,  and  sig¬ 
nal  troops,  was  located  against  some  low 
hills  not  far  to  the  left  rear  of  the  tanks. 
With  the  leading  Chinese  confining 
their  march  to  the  valley,  one  group 
following  the  road,  the  other  swinging 
wide  through  the  undefended  valley 
floor  west  of  the  island  ridge  and  south¬ 
east  along  the  Kap’yong,  the  American 
tankers  on  outpost  and  at  the  ford  were 
first  to  he  engaged.  The  approaching 
Chinese  reached  the  two  positions  al¬ 
most  simultaneously. 

Upon  a  Chinese  approach,  the  4th 
Platoon  had  standing  orders  to  with¬ 
draw  from  its  outpost  to  a  blocking 
position  on  the  road  between  the 
forces  on  the  island  ridge  and  those  on 
Hill  504,  but  the  tankers  were  under 
fire  before  they  realized  that  the  on¬ 
coming  troops  were  not  more  retreat¬ 
ing  South  Koreans.  A  brief  exchange 
of  fire  in  which  the  tank  crews  fought 
with  hatches  open  for  better  vision  in 
the  darkness  cost  the  platoon  four 
wounded  (two  of  them  tank  com¬ 
manders),  and  the  platoon  leader  was 
fatally  shot  as  the  tanks  turned  to  with¬ 
draw.  The  leaderless  survivors  pulled 
out  in  disorder  toward  the  2d  Platoon 
at  the  Kap’yong  ford.  The  1st  Platoon 
leader,  1st.  Lt.  Wilfred  D.  Miller,  ran 


1 '  Bat  tied.  Will,  Ihe  Australians  in  Karen,  |>.  !)2:  Alter 
Action  Intel  vs.  Bhmicnson,  "Tanks  Above  Ka|>  vong. 
Intel v  with  Koch. 


down  to  the  road  from  his  position  on 
the  island  ridge  and  slopped  the  tanks 
at  the  blocking  position,  but  Chinese 
appearing  from  the  north  forced  him 
back  up  the  ridge,  and  the  4th  Platoon 
continued  toward  the  river  crossing. Ia 

The  ragged  withdrawal  took  the  pla¬ 
toon  from  one  fire  fight  to  another. 
Tank  company  commander  1st.  Lt. 
Kenneth  W.  Koch,  afoot  and  under 
considerable  fire,  reorganized  the  pla¬ 
toon  under  the  command  of  a  sergeant 
and  deployed  it  alongside  the  2d  Pla¬ 
toon  against  the  Chinese  attacking  from 
the  northwest.  With  the  road  open  as 
far  as  the  ford,  Chinese  entered  the 
battle  f  rom  the  north,  and  the  two  lead¬ 
ing  groups,  now  joined,  widened  their 
assault  to  include  the  small  force  of 
Australians  defending  the  battalion 
command  post.  Numbers  of  Chinese  in¬ 
filtrating  or  skirting  the  ford  area  set¬ 
tled  in  the  high  ground  bordering  the 
Kap’yong  road  on  the  west.  Those  mov¬ 
ing  deepest  reached  and  exchanged  fire 
with  the  Middlesex  battalion,  which  had 
taken  a  reserve  position  athwart  the 
road  two  miles  behind  the  Australians. 
North  of  the  ford,  following  formations 
of  the  354th  Regiment  spread  out  to  at¬ 
tack  the  forces  on  the  island  ridge  and 
Hill  504. 10 

Lt.  Col.  I.  1L  Ferguson,  the  Austra¬ 
lian  battalion  commander,  was  hard 
pressed  to  direct  the  defense.  South  Ko¬ 
reans  charging  through  his  position  had 
torn  out  his  wire  from  command  post 
to  companies,  and  he  could  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  forward  units  only  intcr- 

After  Action  Intel  vs.  Blumenson.  "’ranks  Above 
Kap'vong.”  Natrativc  and  Intel  vs  with  Koch.  Millet, 
t’le  i.eroy  W.  Knchotlc.  -Ith  l’lat.  ami  I’vt  Kobeit  B. 
Brown,  -Ith  flat. 

Ibid.,  Intervs  with  Koch  and  I.t  A.  Aigent,  Intel 
Off.  :td  Bn.  Royal  Australian  Regl. 
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mittently  by  radio.  Losing  all  artillery  but  the  two  platoons  stayed  in  position, 
support  put  the  Australians  at  further  the  tankers  Firing  in  all  directions,  even 
disadvantage  as  the  Chinese  enlarged  at  each  other,  to  keep  Chinese  from 
their  attack.  After  withdrawing  down  getting  on  the  tanks.  A  3.5-inch  rocket 
the  Kap’yong  valley,  the  New  Zealand  fired  from  the  hill  above  the  Austra- 
unit  and  213th  Field  Artillery  Bat-  lian  command  post  damaged  a  tank, 
talion  had  established  positions  be-  killed  one  man,  and  wounded  two.  An- 
tween  the  Middlesex  and  Australian  other  tanker  was  wounded  when  two 
battalions;  but  when  the  enemy  attack  crews  drove  south  from  the  ford  and 
intensified,  Brigadier  Burke  ordered  eliminated  a  block  on  the  Kap’yong 
the  two  units  into  safety  positions  be-  road  that  aidinen  had  discovered  while 
hind  the  Middlesex.  Dawn  came  before  transporting  other  casualties  to  the  rear, 
they  could  again  answer  calls  for  fire.1'  In  exchange  for  these  losses,  the  tank- 
Nor  was  support  available  from  the  ers  killed  more  than  a  hundred  Chi¬ 
des  of  Company  B,  2d  Chemical  Mor-  nese  before  the  attack  faded  out  about 
tar  Battalion.  Communications  had  not  daylight.10 

yet  been  established  with  the  mortar  Well  before  dawn  the  Chinese  attack- 
position  in  the  valley  behind  Hill  504  ing  the  battalion  headquarters  area 
when  the  Chinese  spread  out  to  assault  were  threatening  to  overrun  the  com- 
tlie  Australians,  and  the  mortar  com-  mand  post.  In  answer  to  Colonel  Fer- 
pany,  in  any  case,  left  its  position  shortly  guson’s  request  to  Brigadier  Burke  for 
afterward.  Fearful  of  being  overrun,  reinforcements,  a  Middlesex  company 
the  mortarmen  abandoned  thirty-five  started  forward  but,  on  encountering 
vehicles  loaded  with  equipment  and  re-  resistance  by  Chinese  in  the  hills  edg- 
treated  over  a  minor  road  ten  miles  ing  the  Kap’yong  road,  inexplicably 
cast  to  Ch’unch’on.18  turned  east  and  withdrew  over  the 

During  a  nightlong  series  of  assaults,  route  used  earlier  by  the  American 
the  three  Australian  companies  on  Hill  4.2-inch  mortar  company.  Compelled 
504,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  artillery  to  withdraw,  Ferguson  started  his  head- 
ana  mortar  support,  lost  only  two  pla-  quarters  vehicles  and  troops  toward  the 
toon  positions  and  later  regained  one  Middlesex  position,  using  the  two  tanks 
of  these.  Company  B  and  the  platoon  that  had  cleared  out  the  roadblock  to 
of  tanks  on  the  island  ridge  had  little  cover  the  move.  Fire  from  the  hills 
trouble  holding  their  ground  and  took  above  the  road  forced  sections  of  the 
a  high  toll  of  Chinese  crowded  along  column  to  halt  and  take  cover  from  time 
the  valley  road  when  they  were  exposed  to  time  but  caused  no  casualties  and 
in  the  light  of  burning  buildings  set  was  easily  silenced  by  the  tanks.  The 
ablaze  by  fire  from  the  tanks.  Enemy  only  loss  during  the  withdrawal  was 
forces  got  among  the  tanks  at  the  ford,  Ferguson’s  own  jeep,  which  had  a  wheel 

blown  off  by  a  mortar  round.  The  two 

”  Itanlcii.  IV,//, , he  Mian,  ,„  K„„„. ,,  95:  After  Amcrican  cnSineer  companies  biv- 

Action  I  mens.  Illuiiieiison,  "Tanks  Above  Kap’jong." 

Imen*  nilli  Johnson. 

18  Haidcll.  Willi  the  AilsIihIhiiis  <„  Kmr/i.  j».  115-96:  Hauled.  Willi  thfAusti iiliintsin  Kt nea.  |»|>.  96- MM; 

Afiei  Anion  iniens.  Biiimcnson.  '  I  auks  Above  Allei  Anion  linens,  llluiiienson.  ”  t  .inks  Above 
K:i|,\ong."  Intel  v  with  Argent.  Kap'vong."  Inlervs  with  Millei  and  Koch. 
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ouacked  within  sight  of  the  road  mean¬ 
while  mistook  the  passing  headquarters 
forces  for  the  beginning  of  a  general 
withdrawal  and  themselves  pulled  out 
in  haste  and  confusion,  abandoning 
tentage,  several  trucks,  kitchens,  and  a 
water  point  they  had  installed.20 

From  the  new  battalion  command 
post,  Colonel  Ferguson  shortly  before 
dawn  ordered  Company  B  to  leave  its 
isolated  position  on  the  island  ridge  and 
join  forces  with  the  companies  on  Hill 
504.  The  company  remained  engaged 
until  after  daylight,  when  the  Chinese 
began  withdrawing  to  the  north.  Com¬ 
pany  B  and  the  tank  platoon  whipped 
the  withdrawing  troops  with  fire  for 
over  an  hour.  As  a  sort  of  finale  to  the 
engagement,  a  patrol  reconnoitering  a 
route  to  504  brought  back  about  forty 
prisoners  bagged  near  the  northern 
edge  of  Cluiktun-ni.  Moving  round¬ 
about  to  avoid  Chinese  still  attacking 
504,  Company  B,  with  prisoners  in  tow, 
occupied  a  rear  position  on  the  hill 
about  midmorning.21 

In  the  continuing  engagement  on 
Hill  504,  daylight  and  artillery  support 
from  the  New  Zealanders  gave  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  the  advantage.  Although  the 
Chinese  attacked  repeatedly,  almost  at 
half-hour  intervals,  they  were  now  fully 
visible,  and  each  dash  from  cover  to 
cover  brought  down  an  assortment  of 
telling  Australian  fire.  Except  for  a 

4,1  Bartlett,  WilhtheAustinlians  in  Korea,  pp.  96. 98-99; 
After  Action  Imcrvs.  Blumenson,  "Tanks  Above 
Kap’yong,"  Intervs  with  Cpl  William  O.  Suiter,  Jr.,  Co 
A,  72d  Tank  Bn,  Padgett,  and  Sgt  I  Iarold  Burros.  Sgt 
John  I..  Mazyck,  Cpl  Haywood  Butler,  Cpl  Mason  F. 
Scott,  Pfc  James  Jackson,  Pfc  Johnnie  I,.  Lewis.  PFr 
Johnnie  Barksdale.  Pfc  Arthur  I.ee  Gayles,  and  Pvt 
Robert  j.  Booket ,  aii  of  Co  i>.  7'iiii  Engr  Bn. 

21  Bartlett,  With  the  Anstmlmns  in  Korea,  pp.  99-100; 
After  Action  Intervs.  Blumenson,  “Tanks  Above 
Kap'yong,"  Intel  v  with  Miller. 


misdirected  air  strike  in  which  Marine 
Corsairs  dropped  napalm  on  one 
Australian  company,  killing  two,  in¬ 
juring  several,  and  destroying  some 
weapons  and  equipment,  “the  situation 
rather  resembled  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  a  wheatfield  at  dawn  potting  rabbits 
as  they  dashed  hither  and  thither."  22 

The  battalion  nevertheless  was  po¬ 
tentially  in  danger  of  encirclement.  A 
three-mile  gap  between  the  Australians 
and  the  Canadians  to  the  west,  whose 
position  had  not  yet  been  seriously 
tested,  and  a  far  greater  expanse  of 
open  ground  to  the  east  gave  the  Chi¬ 
nese  room  to  close  in.  Evacuating  Aus¬ 
tralian  casualties  and  replenishing  sup¬ 
plies  also  became  a  problem  with  most 
of  the  road  between  Hill  504  and  the 
Middlesex  position  kept  under  Chinese 
guns  from  the  bordering  high  ground. 

Wary  of  losing  the  battalion  if  it  re¬ 
mained  on  504  another  night,  Briga¬ 
dier  Burke  at  midmorning  ordered 
Colonel  Ferguson  to  withdraw  behind 
the  Middlesex.  The  American  tankers, 
who  had  used  the  morning  respite  to 
refuel  and  rearm  in  the  company  biv¬ 
ouac  area,  came  back  into  action,  one 
group  under  Lieutenant  Miller  initially 
carrying  Ferguson  and  staff  members 
over  the  fire-swept  road  to  504  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  withdrawal.  Miller’s  group 
also  delivered  ammunition  and  brought 
back  casualties,  making  a  second  trip  to 
get  all  the  Australian  wounded  out. 
Another  group,  under  Lieutenant 
Koch,  the  company  commander,  car¬ 
ried  volunteers  from  Company  B,  74th 
Engineer  Combat  Battalion,  to  the  va¬ 
cated  4.2-inch  mortar  position  and  cov¬ 
ered  them  while  they  drove  out  the 

“  The  coinniawlci  of  Company  A.  quoted  in  Ban- 
lull.  With  the  Amlialiam  in  Kotea.  p.  101. 
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vehicles  abandoned  by  the  mortar  com¬ 
pany.  On  a  final  round  trip,  tankers 
protected  the  engineers  while  they  re¬ 
trieved  their  own  equipment  left  behind 
during  their  hurried  morning  with¬ 
drawal.23 

After  completing  the  evacuation  of 
casualties  and  equipment  in  midafter¬ 
noon,  the  tankers  moved  north  to  the 
ford  area  to  ward  off  any  Chinese  mov¬ 
ing  down  the  Kap’yong  valley  while  the 
Australians  were  withdrawing  from 
504.  The  New  Zealand  artillery  blinded 
the  Chinese  on  the  slopes  of  504  with 
smoke  and  trailed  the  Australian  rear¬ 
guard  with  high  explosive  rounds  as 
the  four  companies  moved  one  at  a 
time  down  a  long  ridge  sloping  south¬ 
east  to  the  Kap’yong  River.  Crossing 
the  stream  a  mile  and  a  half  behind  the 
tanks,  the  Australians  passed  through 
the  Middlesex  battalion  not  long  after 
dark.  The  tanks  dropped  back  after  the 
rearguard  company  crossed  the  river 
but  stayed  forward  of  the  Middlesex 
until  it  was  clear  that  no  Chinese  had 
followed  the  withdrawal.  The  night  and 
day  of  battle  had  cost  the  Australians 
thirty-one  killed,  fifty-eight  wounded, 
and  three  missing,  the  tank  company 
two  killed,  eleven  wounded,  and  one 
missing.2'1 

Instead  of  following  the  Australian 
withdrawal,  the  354th  Regiment,  much 
reduced  after  its  attacks  on  Hill  504 
but  apparently  being  reinforced  by  at 
least  part  of  another  regiment  of  the 
I  I8th  Division,  turned  toward  the  Cana¬ 
dian  battalion  on  Hill  677.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  Patricia’s  Canadian  Light  Infantry 

'**  Wood.  Strange  lialtlegrouml,  |>|>.  7-1-76;  After  Ac¬ 
tion  I  liter  vs.  Klumcnson.  “Tanks  Above  Kap'yong." 
Intel  vs  with  Kuril  and  Miiiei- 

•'  Bartlett.  With  tlir  Austialiam  in  Korea.  |>|>.  10f>-06: 
After  Action  Intervs.  Bliinienson.  "Tanks  Above 
Kap'yong."  Jnteiv  with  Koch. 


commander,  Lt.  Col.  J.  R.  Stone,  origi¬ 
nally  had  deployed  his  four  companies 
on  the  crest  and  northern  slopes  of  677, 
but  after  Chinese  began  moving  into 
the  hills  along  the  Kap’yong  road  a  step 
that  placed  them  to  the  right  and  right 
rear  of  the  Canadians,  Stone  shifted 
Company  B  to  a  southeastern  slope 
against  the  possibility  of  an  attack  via 
the  battalion’s  back  door.2:>  Mortar  and 
long  range  machine  gun  fire  struck  the 
company  at  2200,  one  of  the  machine 
guns  firing  tracer  ammunition  to  di¬ 
rect  an  assault  by  two  hundred  Chinese 
that  followed.  A  smaller  group  slipped 
up  a  gully  from  the  southeast  to  attack 
the  battalion’s  command  post  and  mor¬ 
tars  located  in  rear  of  Company  B.  A 
larger  force,  clearly  visible  to  the  Cana¬ 
dians  in  the  moonlight,  meanwhile  be¬ 
gan  fording  the  Kap’yong  to  the  east. 
A  heavy  concentration  of  New  Zealand 
artillery  fire  broke  up  the  force  cross¬ 
ing  the  river,  and,  just  as  effectively, 
Canadian  mortarmen  and  machine 
gunners  almost  literally  blew  back  the 
Chinese  attacking  up  the  ravine.  Com¬ 
pany  B  beat  off  the  first  Chinese 
charge,  lost  a  platoon  position  to  the 
second,  then  successfully  weathered  a 
succession  of  assaults  lasting  most  of 
the  night.20 

A  stronger  attack  about  0200,  evi¬ 
dently  by  fresh  forces  coming  out  of 
the  Kap’yong  valley,  hit  Company  I) 
defending  the  Canadians’  left  flank 
from  the  677  crest.  The  first  assaults, 
launched  across  a  saddle  from  the  west 
and  up  steep  slopes  from  the  south, 
carried  Chinese  into  the  company’s  de- 

Aiiiciican  tankeis  making  one  of  ilicir  runs  on 
lire  Kap'yong  load  as  the  Canadian  company  look 
position  mistakenly  opened  file  on  it  and  wounded 
one  man. 

Wood.  Sttange  ISatllrgrniinil.  pp.  7<>— 77. 
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fenses  in  such  numbers  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  D  commander  was  able  to  drive 
them  out  only  by  calling  down  artillery 
fire  on  his  own  position.  Following 
charges  kept  pressure  on  the  company, 
nicking  its  position  here  and  there,  but 
gradually  wore  down  under  the  com¬ 
pany’s  defense ’e  fire  and  heavy  pound¬ 
ing  by  the  New  Zealand  artillery."' 

Under  additional  fire  from  two  pla¬ 
toons  of  Company  A,  72d  Tank  Bat¬ 
talion,  which  maneuvered  within  range 
near  dawn,  the  Chinese  gave  up  their 
attacks  on  the  Canadian  flanks  about 
daylight  but  stayed  in  contact  with  a 
heavy  delivery  of  fire.  Since  the  contin¬ 
uing  Chinese  control  of  the  Kap’yong 
road  as  far  south  as  the  Middlesex  posi¬ 
tion  kept  the  Canadians  from  using  it 
to  bring  up  a  resupply  of  ammunition 
and  rations,  Colonel  Stone,  as  the  en¬ 
emy  assaults  died  out,  requested  an 
airdrop.  In  remarkable  time  given  the 
long  route  Slone’s  request  had  to  take, 
C—  1 19s  from  Japan  delivered  the  sup¬ 
plies  six  hours  later.  By  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Chinese  fire  had  begun  to 
diminish,  and  at  1400  Company  B  pa¬ 
trols  found  the  Kap’yong  road  open. 
By  late  afternoon  the  118th  Division, 
bloodied  at  Hill  50  f  and  again  severely 
punished  by  the  Canadians  in  ex¬ 
change  for  ten  killed  and  twenty-three 
wounded,  gave  up  the  battle  and  with¬ 
drew  north.28 


27  Ibid.,  pp.  77-73;  Baiclay,  The  First  Commonwealth 
Division,  |),  OS). 

2S  IX  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Nar.  Apr  5 1 ;  Wood, Strange 
Battleground,  p.  78;  Barclay,  The  Fast  Commonwealth 
Division,  p.  70.  For  their  stand  above  Kap’yong,  the 
Australian  and  Canadian  battalions  and  Company  A. 
72d  Tank  Battalion,  were awaided  the  U.S.  I’tcsidcn- 
tial  Unit  Citation.  For  pctsonal  efforts  in  support  of 
the  Australians.  1st  I.t.  Kenneth  W.  Koch  anti  1st  Lt. 
Wilfred  D.  Miller  of  the  tank  company  each  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 


Censure 

That  two  battalions  and  a  tank  com¬ 
pany  had  withstood  attacks  no  weaker, 
and  perhaps  stronger,  than  those  that 
twice  had  routed  the  ROK  6th  Division 
underscored  how  completely  control 
had  broken  down  in  the  division.  The 
huge  tally  of  equipment  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  division’s  successive  debacles  em¬ 
phasized  the  breakdown  further.  Ma¬ 
jor  items  lost  by  the  South  Koreans  in¬ 
cluded  2,363  small  arms,  168  machine 
guns  and  Browning  automatic  rifles,  66 
rocket  launchers,  2  antitank  guns,  42 
mortars,  13  artillery  pieces,  and  87 
trucks.  The  three  American  fire  sup¬ 
port  units — 987th  Armored  Field 
Artillery  Battalion;  2d  Rocket  Field 
Artillery  Battery;  and  Company  C,  2d 
Chemical  Mortar  Battalion — stymied  by 
overturned  South  Korean  vehicles  and 
other  abandoned  equipment  on  their 
withdrawal  route  during  the  night  of 
the  22d,  lost  15  105-mm.  howitzers,  13 
4.2-inch  mortars,  and  73  vehicles.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  items — 242  radios 
alone — lengthened  the  list.29 

General  Hoge  used  no  euphemisms 
in  rebuking  General  Chang  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  division,  summing  it  up  as 
“disgraceful  in  all  its  aspects.”  -1n  Hoge 
nevertheless  considered  Chang  one  of 
the  better  ROK  commanders — and  the 
6th  Division  representative  of  all  ROK 
divisions — and  did  not  seek  his  relief. 
To  place  blame  solely  on  Chang,  in  any 
case,  would  be  to  make  him  a  scapegoat. 
Lack  of  leadership  and  control  on  the 
part  of  all  grades  of  officers  and  non- 


|)F.  Eighth  Ainu  G4  in Chief  of  Staff  10  M.iv  "> I , 
sub;  Rcpoil  on  Disintegintion  of  ROKA  6lb  Dii.  in 
Eighth  Ai my  AG  File.  f>  ROK  Div  (I  May).  1951. 

Lti.Gcn  1  logo  to  Gcii  Chang,  28  Api  51,  in  Eighth 
Army  AG  File,  <>  ROK  Div  (I  May).  1951. 
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commissioned  officers  had  caused  the 
division’s  disintegration.  With  excep¬ 
tions  that  only  proved  the  rule,  defi¬ 
cient  leadership  indeed  continued  to  be 
the  major  weakness  of  the  ROK 
Army.31 

The  ROK  Army  chief  of  staff,  Gen¬ 
eral  Chung,  attempted  to  explain  to 
General  Van  Fleet  that  the  6th  Divi¬ 
sion’s  breakdown  and  the  wider  leader¬ 
ship  problem  came  from  a  lack  of  train¬ 
ing.  He  was  right  to  the  extent  that 
ROK  troops  and  leaders  at  every  level 
and  in  every  unit  suffered  from  sketchy 
military  schooling.  But  Van  Fleet  re¬ 
fused  the  explanation,  pointing  out  to 
Chung  that  the  6th  Division  had  con¬ 
ducted  itself  creditably  in  past  opera¬ 
tions  and  that  the  making  of  officers 
could  not  be  confined  to  the  mastery  of 
military  skills.  A  high  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  devotion  to  duty,  physical  and 
moral  courage,  and  the  will  to  fight  for 
homes  and  families  were  fundamental 
to  competent  military  leadership;  these 
were  the  attributes,  he  emphasized, 
that,  along  with  training  in  military 
science,  had  to  be  developed  among 
South  Korean  officers  and  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers  if  the  ROK  Army  was  to 
be  a  capable  and  dependable  force.32 

The  rout  of  the  ROK  6th  Division 
could  not  have  happened  at  a  worse 
time  for  President  Rhee’s  attempt  to 
put  more  men  under  arms.  On  18  April 
the  ROK  representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  Col.  Ben  C.  Limb,  had  asked 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  arms  and 
equipment  for  ten  additional  divisions. 


and  on  the  23d,  following  the  6th  Divi¬ 
sion’s  first  collapse  and  preceding  its 
second  by  only  hours,  Rhee  had  submit¬ 
ted  a  personal  request  for  the  same. 
The  request  had  some  appeal  in  Wash¬ 
ington  by  raising  the  prospect  of  even¬ 
tually  using  additional  South  Korean 
formations  to  replace  American  units. 
General  Ridgway  and  General  Van 
Fleet,  however,  argued  successfully 
against  any  immediate  increase  in  ROK 
divisions.  There  was  no  way,  they  in¬ 
sisted,  that  American  personnel  and 
other  resources  could  be  spared  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  supervision  and  training  for 
an  expansion  as  long  as  heavy  fighting 
continued.  In  any  case,  a  need  to  de¬ 
velop  competent  leadership,  not  a  need 
for  more  men,  was  the  primary  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  ROK  Army  and  certainly 
was  prerequisite  to  its  enlargement. 
The  ROK  6th  Division’s  dissolution  il¬ 
lustrated  the  point.  Creating  new  divi¬ 
sions  without  able  leaders,  Van  Fleet 
said,  would  be  “a  criminal  waste  of 
badly  needed  equipment.”  33 
Ridgway,  Van  Fleet,  and  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Muccio  personally  delivered  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  President  Rhee.  Their  message 
was  blunt:  from  the  minister  of  defense 
to  the  lowest  level  of  command  in  the 
ROK  Army,  leadership  was  inadequate, 
and  under  this  serious  weakness  was 
eliminated  there  would  be  no  more  talk 
about  the  United  States  arming  and 
equipping  additional  divisions.  Rhee 
nevertheless  continued  to  lobby  for  sup¬ 
port  of  a  larger  army,  but  he  would  get 
no  substantial  help  until  improved  pro- 


51  Ltr,  ( >cn  lloge  to  Gen  Van  Fleet.  -8  Apt  51.  in 
Eighth  Army  AG  File,  6  ROK  Div  (I  May).  1951. 

*  Ltr.  Gen  Van  Fleet  to  Gen  Chung.  2  May  5 1 .  copy 
in  Eighth  Army  AG  File.  0  ROK  Div  (I  May).  1951. 


11  Sawyer, Military Adrmrsm  Kmm,  p.  1 70; Schnabel. 
Policy  awl  Dneclian.  pp.  591-95;  Ridgway.  I  hr  km  can 
IVrti.  p.  1 70;  |.tr,  Geu  Van  Fleet  to  Ambassador 
Muccio.  5  Mav  51.  copy  in  Eighth  Annv  AG  File.  0 
ROK  Div  (1  May).  1951. 
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grams  began  to  produce  the  profes¬ 
sional  talent  needed  to  lead  existing  and 
additional  forces.3'1 


31  Ridgway.  TheKotean  Man,  pp.  161.  176;  I.ti,  (ten 
Van  Fleet  to  Ambassador  Muccio.  3  May  5 1 ;  I.tr.  Nlaj 
Gen  1 1.1. 1  lodes,  DepCoHS,  Eighth  Armv.  toCINCFE. 


5  May  51.  sub:  Republic  of  Koiea  At  my  Losses,  copy 
m  Eighth  Anny  AG  File.  6  ROK  Div  (1  May).  1951. 
For  detailed  accounts  ol  the  expansion  of  the  ROK 
Army  duting  1952  and  1953,  see  Sawyer,  Military  Ad- 
imiin  m  Kmea,  and  Walter  G.  Ileimes,  Time  Tent  ami 
Fighting  Fionl.  U.S.  ARMY  IN  THE  KOREAN  WAR 
(Washington.  D.C.;  Government  Printing  Office. 
1966). 
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The  Chinese  Spring  Offensive 
On  the  Western  Front 


Since  January,  after  the  Fifth  Air 
Force  evacuated  the  airfields  at  Kimpo, 
Seoul,  and  Suwon,  a  shortage  of  fields, 
especially  of  airstrips  near  the  front, 
had  impeded  close  air  support  to  the 
Eighth  Army.  Early  in  March  General 
Partridge  had  approved  plans  for  the 
construction  of  all-weather  fields,  in¬ 
cluding  three  forward  strips,  but  only 
in  June  would  he  acquire  enough  engi¬ 
neer  aviation  battalions  to  begin  any 
extensive  airfield  development.  Con¬ 
sequently,  at  the  opening  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  April  offensive  only  three  Fifth 
Air  Force  groups  were  based  in  Korea. 
All  other  groups  flew  from  bases  in 
Japan,  a  situation  that  raised  the  re¬ 
lated  problems  of  distance  and  range 
limitations.  Staging  through  Korean 
fields,  primarily  the  airfield  at  Taegu, 
helped,  but  the  time  that  aircraft  based 
in  Japan  could  spend  at  the  front  was 
ne\eitheless  teduced.  Compensating 
considerably  were  the  fighter  squad¬ 
rons  of  the  1st  Marine  Air  Wing,  five 
land  based  in  southeastern  Korea,  an¬ 
other  aboard  the  escort  carrier  Batumi 
with  Task  Force  95  in  the  Yellow  Sea. 
To  help  further,  Task  Force  77  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan  shifted  its  fast  carrier  op¬ 
erations  from  interdiction  to  close  sup- 
poit  beginning  on  23  ApriiJ 

1  Fun  ell,  The  Untied  Slain  An  Tone  m  Korea.  |>|>. 
334-35:  Momioss,  Kuokka.  and  Hicks.  The Emt-Cenhal 


Though  unable  to  operate  at  top 
capacity,  the  Fifth  Air  Force  alone  flew 
some  three  hundred  forty  close  sup¬ 
port  sorties  on  the  23d,  a  number  that 
almost  equaled  the  highest  flown  dur¬ 
ing  a  single  day  so  far  in  the  war,  and 
the  1st  Marine  Air  Wing  flew  over  a 
hundred  fifty  missions.  'The  bulk  of  the 
air  strikes  supported  the  I  Corps  as 
General  Milburn  pulled  the  24th  and 
25th  Divisions  and  the  rightmost  forces 
of  the  3d  Division  back  to  line  Kansas. 
He  judged  that  the  Fifth  Air  Force  and 
Marine  attacks,  in  combination  with  ar¬ 
tillery  fine,  had  been  instrumental  in 
preventing  Chinese  forces  from  follow¬ 
ing  his  withdrawal  closely." 

Defending  the  Kansas  Line 

Chinese  following  the  withdrawal  of 
the  24th  and  25th  Divisions  finally  rees¬ 
tablished  contact  with  small,  groping  at¬ 
tacks  near  midnight  on  the  23d.  Almost 
at  the  same  hour,  far  harder  attacks 
struck  the  ROK  1st  Division  and  Brit¬ 
ish  29th  Brigade  along  the  Imjin,  par¬ 
ticularly  their  neighboring  interior 

Tronl,  |)|>.  103.  108;  Field.  United  Slain  Naval  Opnattons, 
Korea,  j>.  340. 

"  t'iiUeii.  The  United  State*  An  Tout  in  Kona.  |)|>. 
330-37;  Momioss,  Kuokka.  and  !  licks.  The  East-Central 
Tronl.  p.  108;  1  Corps.  Rpt.  'the  Communist  Fiist 
Phase  Spi  mg  Offensive.  Api  5 1 .  p.  1 8. 
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units,  the  l‘2lh  ROK  Regiment  and  the 
British  brigade’s  isolated  Gloster  battal¬ 
ion  at  Solma-ri.  (See  Map  32.) 

The  midnight  exploratory  probes  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  corps  sector  de¬ 
veloped  into  stout  but  not  overpower¬ 
ing  daytime  assaults  by  three  divisions 
against  the  24th  Infantry  on  the  right 
of  the  25th  Division  and  on  the  entite 
front  of  the  24th  Division.  The  179th 
Division  seized  Hill  664,  the  highest 
ground  in  the  24th  Infantry  sector,  but 
failed  in  daylong  attacks  to  dislodge  the 
regiment  and  two  reinforcing  battalions 
of  the  27th  Infantry  from  a  new  line 
established  in  the  foothills  of  the  high 
feature.  Forces  of  the  80th  and  59th 
Divisions  kept  the  24th  Division’s  front 
under  pressure  all  day,  but  only  the 
80th  attacking  the  19th  Infantry  made 
any  penetrations,  all  shallow.  Counter¬ 
attacks  by  regimental  reserve  forces 
eliminated  all  of  them.  Of  more  con¬ 
cern  was  a  visible  enemy  buildup  in 
front  of  the  division,  particularly  ahead 
of  the  2 1st  Infanti  y  on  the  right  Hank.3 

At  the  Gloster  battalion's  Solma-ri  po¬ 
sition  along  the  Imjin,  the  187lh  Divi¬ 
sion  reopened  its  attack  on  the  British 
by  sending  its  559th  Regiment  up  the 
slopes  east  of  Route  5Y  toward  Com¬ 
pany  C  near  the  road  and  Company  B 
on  the  battalion’s  right  flank.  Unaware 
of  exactly  where  or  how  the  two  com¬ 
panies  were  deployed,  the  enemy 
regiment  attacked  obliquely  across  the 
Gloster  front,  wasting  the  force  of 
repeated  assaults  and  taking  heavy  cas¬ 
ualties  from  Gloster  fire  partially  en¬ 
filading  the  skirmish  lines.  Finally  cor¬ 
recting  the  direction  of  attack,  the 

'  1  Corps,  Rpt,  the  <, omniums)  l  ust  Chase  Spiing 
Offensive,  Apr  51.  pp.  19-20;  Haul).  Tto/iic Lightning 
and  Tat  o  Leaf  in  Kotra,  pp.  80—8 1 :  2-tlli  DivCoiml  Rpt, 
Nar.  Apt  51. 


Chinese  shoved  their  way  onto  the  high¬ 
est  ground  inside  Company  C’s  posi¬ 
tion  to  command  the  remainder  of  the 
company’s  hill  and  the  valley  behind, 
where  the  mortars  and  battalion  head¬ 
quarters  were  located.  Expecting  that 
the  Chinese  would  quickly  exploit  their 
advantage,  Colonel  Carne  ordered  the 
troops  in  the  valley  and  Company  C  to 
withdraw  west  across  Route  5Y  to  posi¬ 
tions  between  Companies  A  and  D  in 
the  Hill  235  area.  The  withdrawal 
would  leave  Company  B  isolated  on  the 
east  Hank,  but  Carne  doubted  that  the 
unit  could  make  the  long  trek  to  Hill 
235  from  its  distant  position  without 
becoming  scattered  and  lost  in  the 
darkness;  he  decided  to  wait  until  day¬ 
light  to  pull  it  in.'1 

While  Carne  had  few  alternatives,  he 
had  to  a  degree  played  into  Chinese 
hands.  Making  no  move  to  follow  Com¬ 
pany  C  when  it  broke  away  or  to  move 
into  the  valley,  where  much  of  the 
battalion’s  ammunition,  food,  and  other 
supplies  lay  abandoned  after  the  hasty 
evacuation  of  the  headquarters  site,  the 
attack  force  turned  its  weight  against 
Company  B,  surrounding  and  squeez¬ 
ing  the  unit  with  assaults  from  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Though  steadily  weakened  by 
casualties,  the  isolated  company  turned 
back  the  repeated  rushes  until  dawn. 
Then  the  Chinese  changed  tactics, 
keeping  the  company  encircled  and  en¬ 
gaged  all  around  but  concentrating 
forces  on  the  north  for  an  assault  on 
one  platoon.  Penetrated  by  the  focused 
attack,  the  Gloster  company  had  no 
choice  but  to  try  to  disengage.  Colonel 
Carne  covered  the  attempt  with  every 
weapon  he  could  bring  to  bear  on  the 


1  This  paragraph  and  the  one  following  are  based 
on  Kauai -Hockley.  The  Edge  of  the  Sword,  pp.  35—17. 
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Chinese  who  had  hemmed  in  the  com¬ 
pany  and  had  left  only  a  path  down 
wooded  slopes  to  the  south,  where  the 
Glosters,  breaking  away  in  groups,  tried 
to  get  through  the  smaller  ranks  of  Chi¬ 
nese  who  had  circled  behind  them.  The 
attempt,  if  unavoidable,  was  disastrous. 
Only  twenty  men  reached  the  main 
body  of  the  battalion  at  Hill  235. 

Along  Route  1 1  northeast  of  the 
Glosters,  forces  of  the  188th  Division 
meanwhile  had  followed  the  late  night 
withdrawal  of  the  1st  Battalion,  7th 
Infantry,  out  of  the  Hill  257  mass  and 
engaged  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers 
and  Royal  Ulster  Rifles  standing  across 
the  road  about  two  miles  to  the  south. 
Handling  the  Chinese  fiontal  pressure 
fully  occupied  the  two  battalions  and 
left  them  vulnerable  to  a  flanking  or 
enveloping  attack  out  of  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  fusiliers  and  Glosters,  a  gap 
that  as  a  result  of  the  Glosters’  with¬ 
drawals  to  the  Hill  235  area  had  wid¬ 
ened  to  four  miles.1’ 

In  a  move  to  fill  the  gap  at  least  par¬ 
tially  and  at  the  same  time  to  restore 
the  deteriorating  Gloster  position,  the 
3d  Division  commander,  General  Soule, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  di¬ 
rected  Brigadier  Brodic  to  move  a  re¬ 
serve  battalion  into  the  gap  and  also  to 
send  a  tank-infantry  force  up  Route  5Y 
to  clear  the  road  and  reinforce  the 
Gloster  battalion.  For  the  latter  effort 
Brodie  added  six  Centurions  from  C 
Squadron,  8th  Hussars,  to  the  three  ri¬ 
fle  companies  and  four  light  tanks  of 
the  Philippine  10th  Battalion  Combat 
Team  and  sent  the  force  toward  the 
Glosters  about  0730.  Word  that  rein¬ 
forcements  were  on  the  way  reached 


r>  3d  Div  Comd  Rpt.  Nar.  Apr  51;  I  Corps  Repon 
on  Action  (Johnson,  G 3),  3  May  51. 


Colonel  Carne  as  the  few  survivors  of 
Company  B  began  to  trickle  in  at  Hill 
235.  By  midmorning,  however,  perhaps 
because  the  Glosters  had  reported  a 
large  enemy  buildup  in  their  area, 
Brodie  changed  the  concept  of  the 
operation.  The  10th  Battalion  Combat 
Team  now  was  to  set  up  a  blocking  posi¬ 
tion  at  a  pass  about  two  miles  below 
Hill  235,  and  from  there  only  tanks 
were  to  move  on  to  join  the  Gloster 
battalion.  Brodie  may  not  have  been 
aware  that  the  big  Centurions,  leading 
the  way  up  Route  5Y  at  the  moment, 
would  be  unable  to  proceed  much  far¬ 
ther  than  the  blocking  position.  As  the 
hussars  had  learned  during  earlier 
reconnaissance,  the  road  beyond  be¬ 
came  too  narrow  at  defiles  to  allow  the 
nearly  twclve-foot-widc  tanks  to  pass. 
The  attempt  to  reach  the  Glosters, 
in  any  case,  could  be  made  only  by 
the  1 0th  Battalion  Combat  Team’s 
four  light  tanks.  Brodie  also  gave  the 
Glosters  the  choice  of  fighting  their  way 
to  safety,  apparently  visualizing  a  linkup 
of  Glosters  and  Filipinos  at  the  latter's 
blocking  position.  But  Colonel  Carne, 
doubling  that  his  weakened  battalion 
could  make  it  and  remaining  under 
the  impression  that  the  full  tank- 
infantry  force  would  attempt  to  reach 
him,  elected  to  stay  in  position  in  the 
hope  that  the  approaching  column 
would  succeed.0 

The  Belgian  battalion,  which  Brodie 
intended  to  place  in  the  gap  between 
the  Glosters  and  Northumberland 
Fusiliers,  had  made  a  second  march 

3d  Div  G3  Jill,  Entries  ‘18,  52,  GO,  and  09.  24  Apr 
51:  I.tr.  CG  I  Coips  to  CG  Eighth  Army,  15  May  51, 
sub:  Repoit  of  Gloucestershire  Battalion.  22-25  Apr 
51,  lncl  10  (3d  Div  G3  Suminaiy  of  29th  BIB  Action, 
i-i  May  51),  Intel \,  Applcman  ■.•.'!•!>.  Maj  Henry  tluih. 
CO.  C  Sqn,  8th  liussais,  copy  in  CMI1,  3d  Div  l’OR 
100,  24  Apr  51. 
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during  the  night  after  withdrawing  out 
of  the  Imjin  angle,  moving  from  its  ini¬ 
tial  assembly  along  Route  33  to  an  area 
near  the  29th  Brigade’s  command  post. 
Tired  and  somewhat  disorganized  by 
the  Imjin  angle  battle  and  disengage¬ 
ment,  the  Belgians  needed  rest  and 
time  to  straighten  their  ranks  before 
moving  into  the  gap.  The  commander, 
Colonel  Albert  Crahay,  informed  Bro- 
die  that  the  battalion  would  be  ready 
by  the  start  of  the  afternoon.7 

General  Soule,  however,  had  second 
thoughts  about  committing  the  Bel¬ 
gians.  Nine  Glosters  who  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  during  the  Chinese  attack  on  the 
battalion’s  supply  point  the  day  before 
and  who  had  been  taken  off  to  Hill  675 
in  the  gap  escaped  their  captors  during 
an  early  morning  air  strike  (Mustangs 
dropping  napalm)  and  reached  the 
29th  Brigade  command  post.  They  re¬ 
ported  at  least  a  thousand  Chinese  to 
be  on  Hill  675,  an  estimate  tending  to 
confirm  other  reports  that  the  Chinese 
in  the  675  area  had  reached  regimen¬ 
tal  strength.  Reluctant  to  pit  the 
Belgians  against  that  possible  enemy 
strength,  Soule  about  noon  informed 
Brodie  that  the  Belgian  battalion  was 
not  to  be  committed  to  action  without 
division  approval.8 

Soule  did  not  question  Brodies  deci¬ 
sion  to  slop  the  10th  Battalion  Combat 
Team  short  of  the  Gloster  battalion.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  growing  enemy  strength 
in  the  Gloster  and  gap  areas,  Soule  now 


7  3d  Div  G3  Jill.  Entry  52,  24  Apr  5 1 ;  Crahay.  La 
Drlges  /in  Coree,  pp.  81-82. 

8  3d  Div  G3  Jill.  Enti ies  80  and  96. 21  Apr  5 1 ;  Ui . 

CG  Eighth  Army  to  CINCFE.  5  May  51,  sub.  Repot t 
of  Action  Involving  the  Loss  of  Gloucestei shire  Bat¬ 
talion,  29th  Biitish  Brigade,  l  ab  A.  1  Goips  Repoit 
on  Action  of  Gloslei  Battalion.  29th  Biitish  Bugadc. 
23,  2*.  25  Api  51.  3  Mas  51. 


planned  to  attack  with  two  battalions  of 
the  65th  Infantry,  the  bulk  of  the  64th 
Tank  Battalion,  and  the  10th  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  Battalion  to  relieve  the  Glosters 
and  clear  the  Chinese  from  Hill  675. 
The  10th  Battalion  Combat  Team,  as 
an  attachment  to  the  65th  Infantry,  was 
to  remain  in  its  blocking  position  until 
the  attack  force  passed  through,  then 
was  to  follow  the  force  to  its  objectives. 
Soule  set  the  attack  for  0630  on  the 
25th  after  checking  with  Brodie  to  ask 
if  that  timing  was  satisfactory  in  light 
of  the  Gloster  battalion’s  overnight  re¬ 
verses  and  present  condition.  Brodie 
assured  him  that  the  Glosters  could 
hold  out  until  relieved  by  the  65th 
Infantry.9 

In  a  midafternoon  conference  at  the 
3d  Division  airstrip,  Soule  briefed  Gen¬ 
eral  Mitburn,  General  Van  Fleet,  and 
General  Ridgway  (who  had  arrived  in 
Korea  at  noon)  on  the  attack  plan.  They 
questioned  waiting  until  morning  to 
attack.  But  Soule  told  them  that  the  at¬ 
tack  could  not  be  made  in  what  re¬ 
mained  of  the  afternoon:  the  1st  and 
3d  Battalions  of  the  65lh  Infantry  were 
then  only  beginning  to  assemble  for  the 
attack  a  mile  west  of  the  29th  Brigade’s 
command  post  and  two  miles  southeast 
of  Hill  675  and  would  not  complete 
their  move  until  1730.  Soule,  in  any 
case,  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Gloster  battalion  could  not  hold  its 
position;  he  had  Brigadier  Brodie’s 
assurance.  According  to  a  noontime 
report  from  the  29th  Brigade,  the  bat¬ 
talion’s  only  critical  supply  need  was 
radio  batteries,  which,  along  with  a 


"  3d  Div  OI  15-13. 24  Api  51;  3d  Div  G3 Jnl,  Enliy 
80.  24  Apt  51;  Lti,  CG  I  Coips  to  CG  Eighth  Army, 
15  May  51,  sub:  Repot  I  ol  Gloucestei  shite  Battalion. 
22-25  Apt  51.1  ncl  13  (Memo  to  GG  It  Bug  Gen  A.  D. 
Mead,  Dept  GG,  3d  Div,  7  May  5i). 
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resupply  of  other  items,  were  to  be  air¬ 
dropped  before  dark.  The  10th  Battal¬ 
ion  Combat  Team  meanwhile  had  bro¬ 
ken  through  a  spot  of  resistance  about 
three  miles  south  of  Hill  235  and,  with 
its  light  tanks  now  leading,  the  Centuri¬ 
ons  next  in  column,  and  foot  troops 
bringing  up  the  rear,  was  again  on  the 
move  toward  the  Clusters. 

By  1530  the  tanks  leading  the  10th 
Battalion  Combat  Team  were  climbing 
into  the  pass  where  the  Filipino  force 
was  to  set  up  the  blocking  position.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  column’s  progress, 
Brigadier  Brodie  reverted  to  his  origi¬ 
nal  plan  and  instructed  the  entire  force 
to  go  on  to  the  Glosters.  He  had  scarcely 
issued  the  order  when  the  point  tank 
lost  a  track  to  a  mine  or  mortar  round 
in  an  extremely  narrow,  steep-sided 
defile.  Chinese  strung  out  atop  the  hills 
bordering  both  sides  of  the  defile  swept 
the  road  with  fire  while  others  armed 
with  charges  worked  down  the  steep 
banks  toward  the  disabled  tank.  The 
M24  crews  to  the  rear,  evidently  believ¬ 
ing  the  road  ahead  of  them  to  be 
mined,  made  no  attempt  to  pull  or  push 
the  damaged  tank  out  of  the  defile  or 
to  rescue  the  stranded  crew.  Two  less 
cautious  Centurion  crews  squeezed 
their  huge  tanks  past  the  Filipino  ar¬ 
mor  and  went  as  far  forward  as  the 
narrowing  road  allowed.  Though  they 
stopped  short  of  the  disabled  M24,  their 
covering  fire  allowed  its  crew  to  escape. 
Meanwhile,  the  Filipino  infantry  be¬ 
came  involved  in  a  fire  fight  with  Chi- 

10  Inlerv,  Applcman  with  Gen  Soule, 8  Sep 5 1, copy 
in  CM  1 1,  Eiglill)  Aimy  CGJnl.  24  Apr  51;  Lti,  CG  1 
Corps  to  CG  Eighth  Army,  15  May  51.  sub:  Repot t  of 
Gloucestetshiie  Battalion,  22-25  Api  51,  Ind  3  (i e- 
seivcs)  and  Incl  13  (Memo  to  C.G  ft  Bug  Gen  A  1). 
Mead.  Dept  CG,  3d  Div.  7  May  51);  3d  Div  G3  Jnl. 
Unity  96.  24  Apr  51;  3(1  Div  I'OR  160,  24  Apr  51; 
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nese  occupying  two  hills  abutting  the 

road  some  two  hundred  yards  to  the 
1  1 

rear. 

When  Maj.  Henry  Huth,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Centurions,  radioed  bri¬ 
gade  headquarters  that  the  road  was 
blocked  and  that  the  wide  Centurions 
in  any  case  could  not  get  through  the 
defile,  he  was  given  authority  to  with¬ 
draw.  Major  Huth  understood  the 
clearance  to  withdraw  to  apply  to  the 
10th  Battalion  Combat  Team  as  well  as 
his  group  of  tanks,  and  he  gave  the 
Filipinos  the  word  to  return  to  their 
assembly  area  after  the  combat  team 
commander,  Lt.  Col.  Dionisio  Ojeda, 
told  him  that  he  did  not  believe  his 
three  rifle  companies  could  move  for¬ 
ward  through  what  appeared  to  be  a 
battalion  of  Chinese.  If  someone  at  bri¬ 
gade  headquarters  nad  allowed  the 
10th  Battalion  Combat  Team  to  with¬ 
draw,  it  was  only  afterward  that  Briga¬ 
dier  Brodie  sought  General  Soule’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  move.1'  At  the  same  time, 
apparently  after  discussing  a  breakout 
with  Colonel  Carnc,  who  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  plans,  Brodie  requested  permis¬ 
sion  to  pull  the  Glosler  battalion  out 
after  dark.  Soule,  however,  was  certain 
the  Glosters  would  suffer  high  losses  in 
a  nighttime  withdrawal  and  instructed 
Brodie  to  hold  both  battalions  in  their 
present  locations  until  the  65th  Infan¬ 
try  reached  them  the  next  day.  Brodie 


11  3<1  Div  G3  Jnl,  Entiles  109  and  138,  24  Apr  51; 
Intel v,  Applcman  with  llinli 

Duel  investigation  o(  the  withdtawal  older  came 
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nevertheless  permitted  the  10th  Battal¬ 
ion  Combat  Team,  already  en  route  to 
the  rear,  to  continue  its  withdrawal. 
Leapfrogging  rear  guards,  alternately 
tanks  and  infantry,  held  off  Chinese 
who  followed  part  of  the  way  back  and 
allowed  the  force  to  reach  its  starting 
point  about  1900.  General  Soule,  who 
had  gone  to  the  7th  Infantry  front  af¬ 
ter  his  conference  with  Brodie,  was  un¬ 
aware  oi  the  10th  Battalion  Combat 
Team’s  withdrawal  until  he  returned 
to  headquarters  about  2100.  At  that  late 
hour  he  could  only  accept  Brodie’s  han¬ 
dling  of  the  matter.  A  late  evening  re¬ 
port  on  the  Glosters  from  Brodie’s 
headquarters  reassured  him,  however, 
that  the  isolated  battalion  could  hold 
its  ground  without  reinforcement  until 
relieved  by  the  65th  Infantry.  The 
position,  according  to  the  report,  was 
“fairly  safe,”  and  although  the  battal¬ 
ion  had  had  some  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment  shot  up,  its  casualties  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  heavy.13 

If  the  Gloster  position  could  be  called 
“fairly  safe,”  it  was  only  because  the  Chi¬ 
nese  swarming  around  Hill  235  had  at¬ 
tempted  no  further  daylight  assaults 
after  destroying  Company  B.  The  able- 
bodied  strength  of  the  battalion  was 
down  to  around  three  hundred  fifty 
men.  Supplies  were  so  critically  short 
that  Colonel  Came  had  had  to  risk 
sending  a  carrying  party  to  the  former 
headquarters  site  in  the  valley.  Under 
the  concealment  of  smoke,  the  group 


1  ’  Inlei  v.  Appleman  with  1  Ititlt;  Ltr.  CC>  I  Corps  to 
CG  Eighth  Ai  my,  15  May  51,  sub:  Repot  t  of  Glouces- 
tetshne  Battalion.  22-25  Apt  51.  and  Indy  (Statement 
of  Col  O.  1’.  Newman,  CofS,  3(1  Inf  Div):  lnterv, 
Appleman  with  Soule,  8  Sep  51;  3d  Div  G3  Jitl,  Entiy 
129,  2-1  Apr  51;  lnterv,  Appleman  with  Capt  M.  G. 
liatvcy.  CO,  Co  D,  1st  Bn,  the  Gloucestcrshiie  Regi¬ 
ment,  10  Sep  5i. 


retrieved  a  small  quantity  of  food, 
water,  ammunition,  and  radio  batteries. 
Carne  pounded  the  remaining  supplies 
and  several  vehicles  in  the  valley  with 
artillery  fire  to  prevent  them  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  Chinese  hands.  The  airange- 
ments  for  resupply  by  airdrop,  under 
way  since  midmorning,  meanwhile 
bogged  down  in  the  mix  of  29th  Bri¬ 
gade,  3d  Division,  and  I  Corps  chan¬ 
nels  for  lack  of  an  order  to  execute, 
and  the  drop  finally  was  postponed  to 
0700  on  the  25th.  A  last-minute  effort 
to  free-drop  a  few  supplies  from  two 
3d  Division  light  aircraft  was  only  par¬ 
tially  successful,  much  of  the  material 
landing  outside  the  Gloster  position. 
Together,  the  sortie  to  the  valley  and 
the  free-drop  gave  the  Glosters  scarcely 
enough  for  another  night  of  modest 
battle “ 

Colonel  Carne  had  given  Brigadier 
Brodie  a  correct  appraisal  of  the  bat¬ 
talion’s  condition  after  the  brigade 
commander  informed  him  of  the  10th 
Battalion  Combat  Team’s  unsuccessful 
attack  and  relayed  General  Soule’s  or¬ 
der  that  the  battalion  was  to  stay  in 
position.  While  not  asking  to  withdraw, 
Carne  warned  that  his  reduced  battal¬ 
ion  would  not  be  able  to  handle  the 
Chinese  much  longer.  Less  lenient  than 
he  had  been  with  the  1 0th  Battalion 
Combat  Team,  Brodie  insisted  that  it 
was  essential  that  the  Glosters  remain 
in  position  as  directed  by  General  Soule. 
Carne  chose  to  make  his  stand  on  the 
long,  thin  crest  of  Hill  235,  where 
extremely  steep  slopes  except  on  the 

1 1  I';n  i  ar-1  lockley,  The  Edge  oj  the  Swotd,  pp.  <17-50; 
Holies.  Now  l'h> we  the  Aimomen.  p.  163;  Ltr,  CG  I 
Corps  to  CG  Eighth  Army,  15  May  51,  sub:  Report  ol 
Glmicestei shite  Battalion, 22-25  Apt  51,  lncl8(Meino. 
G‘l.  3(1  Div,  to  CG,  3<I  Div.  9  May  51,  sub:  Aii  Dtop 
for  Gloucester  Battalion). 
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northwest  and  southeast  limited  the  ap¬ 
proaches  favoring  enemy  attacks  in 
strength.  To  prevent  the  Chinese  from 
observing  the  change  of  position,  Came 
waited  until  after  dusk  to  move  his 
forces.  The  Glosters  were  dug  in  by 
2100,  Company  A  on  the  northwest 
and  west,  Company  C  and  the  remnants 
of  Company  B  on  the  south  and  south¬ 
east,  and  Company  D  on  the  north  and 
northeast. 

To  the  left  of  the  Glosters,  tiie  64th 
Army  had  shown  little  of  the  clumsiness 
with  which  its  192d  Division  opened  op¬ 
erations  against  the  ROK  1st  Division. 
Driving  out  of  its  shallow  bridgehead 
inside  the  Imjin  River’s  Korangp’o-ri 
bend  at  midnight  on  the  23d,  the  I92d 
slowly,  but  persistently,  forced  the  12th 
Regiment  at  the  right  of  the  ROK  line 
to  give  ground.  The  pressure  on  the 
South  Koreans  increased  around  dawn, 
after  the  1 90th  Division  crossed  the 
Imjin  at  several  points  southwest  of 
Korangp’o-ri  town  and  sent  van  units 
down  the  boundary  between  the  ROK 
11th  and  12th  Regiments.  Also  cross¬ 
ing  the  Imjin  during  the  night  in  the 
Korangp’o-ri  bend  area,  the  1 89th  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  63d  Army  advanced  south¬ 
east  on  a  course  taking  it  into  the  gap 
between  the  ROK  12th  Regiment  and 
the  Gloster  battalion  on  Hill  235. M> 

By  noon  a  battalion  leading  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  I9()th  Division  drove  a  wedge 
more  than  a  mile  deep  between  the 
11th  and  12th  Regiments.  General 
Kang  countered  by  sending  a  tank- 


15  l-'aitai -I  \mY.\v)  .The  Edge  of  thrSmnil,  |>|>.  -19-53. 
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infantry  force — two  battalions  of  his 
reserve  15th  ROK  Regiment  and  Com¬ 
pany  A,  73d  Heavy  Tank  Battalion — 
against  the  penetration.  By  evening  the 
task  force  drove  out  the  Chinese  and 
established  defensive  positions  in  the 
gap  that  had  been  opened  between  the 
1 1th  and  12th  Regiments.  By  that  time 
the  I92d  Division  had  pressed  back  the 
12th  Regiment  roughly  three  miles  to 
the  southwest  of  its  original  positions, 
widening  by  the  same  distance  the  gap 
between  the  South  Korean  division  and 
the  Gloster  battalion  on  Hill  235.  The 
!89th  Division,  after  brushing  the  right 
Hank  of  the  12th  Regiment,  meanwhile 
began  passing  through  the  widening 
gap  between  the  South  Koreans  and 
Glosters.1' 

As  the  12th  Regiment  gave  giound 
during  the  afternoon.  General  Milburn 
ordered  his  lone  reserve,  the  15th  In¬ 
fantry  of  the  3d  Division,  out  of  its  as¬ 
sembly  on  the  northwest  outskirts  of 
Seoul  into  positions  six  miles  behind 
the  South  Koreans  to  block  a  second¬ 
ary  road,  Route  IB,  which  if  the  Chi¬ 
nese  reached  would  afford  them  an 
easy  path  to  Route  I  and  Seoul.  Milburn 
shortly  diverted  the  1st  Battalion  of  the 
15th  to  clear  Route  2X,  a  lateral  second¬ 
ary  road  connecting  Route  1  to  Route 
3  at  Uijongbu,  after  receiving  a  report 
that  two  hundred  fifty  infiltrating  Chi¬ 
nese  had  set  up  a  roadblock  about  seven 
miles  west  of  Uijongbu.  The  1st  Battal¬ 
ion  located  the  enemy  force  at  1800, 
killing  twenty  before  the  remaining 
Chinese  broke  away  into  nearby  hills. 
With  darkness  approaching,  the  battal- 


17  Kijjluh  Anm  C53  Jnl,  Entries  07-15  and  1515,  2-1 
Apr  51;  Eighth  Anns  FIR  28(5,  2-1  Api  51.  Eighth 
At  my  FOR,  2-1  Apr  51:  1  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Nar.  Apr 
51. 
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ion  commander  elected  to  await  morn¬ 
ing  before  attempting  to  clear  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area.  Meanwhile,  as  General 
Milburn  committed  his  only  reserve 
unit,  air  observers  and  agents  working 
in  the  area  along  Route  1  above  the 
Imjin  reported  enemy  forces  moving 
south  toward  the  river.  The  North  Ko¬ 
rean  I  Corps  appeared  ready  to  open  its 
supporting  attack  along  the  west  flank 
of  the  main  enemy  drive.18 

Well  before  daylight  on  the  25th 
General  Milburn  became  convinced 
that  the  I  Corps  would  have  to  give  up 
the  Kansas  line.  As  suspected,  the  North 
Korean  I  Corps  was joining  the  offensive, 
although  its  initial  move  ended  abruptly 
when  its  Silt  Division  attempted  to  cross 
the  Imjin  over  the  railroad  bridge  neat 
Munsan-ni  and  was  blown  back  with 
high  losses  from  artillery  fire  and  aiv 
attacks.19  But  the  190tli  and  1 92d  Divi¬ 
sions  attacking  in  strength  just  after  mid¬ 
night  drove  the  ROK  1st  Division  back 
another  mile  before  giving  respite,  wid¬ 
ening  still  more  the  gap  between  the 
South  Koreans  and  Glosters.  'flic  lS9lli 
Division  continued,  if  slowly,  to  pass 
through  the  gap.20 

Before  midnight  the  entire  front  of 
the  3d  Division  was  under  assault.  On 
Hili  235,  scarcely  an  hour  after  Colo- 

l!i  15tli  Inf  Comd  Rpt.  Nai.  Apr  51;  I  Corps  Rpt, 
'the  Communist  Fii.st  l’liasc  Spring  Offensive.  Apr 
51.  p.  23;  Eighth  Atiny  03  Jnl.  Entry  2330,  2J  Apt 
51. 

1,1  Iletetoforc  lacking  a  truly  effective  capacity  lot 
'.adai-duccted  night  attacks,  the  Fifth  Air  Fotce  now 
had  an  Ml’Q  radai  detachment  in  suppoil  of  each 
U.S.  coi  ps— one  not  ill  of  Seoul,  one  neat  1  longch'on, 
and  one  neat  Wonju — and  the  system  now  worked 
with  ii— 29s  as  well  as  Ii — 2t»s.  See  Futrcll.  The  United 
Stata  Air  Fotce  m  Kotea,  pp.  328-30. 

20  I  Coips  Rpt.  The  Communist  Fitsl  Phase  Spiing 
Offensive.  Apr  5 1 .  pp  23  2d: !  Corps  Comd  Rp',  Mar 
Apt  51;  llq.  FEC,  History  of  the  Not  tit  Koicau  Aimv. 
1952. 


nel  Carne  redeployed  the  Gloster  bat¬ 
talion  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  Chinese 
attacked  up  the  more  gentle  ascents  on 
the  northwest  and  southeast.  In  re¬ 
peated  rushes,  with  the  lulls  between 
used  to  bring  up  reinforcements,  the 
Chinese  failed  to  survive  heavy  Gloster 
fire  concentrated  on  the  two  ap¬ 
proaches  until  daylight,  when  an  assault 
from  the  northwest  carried  the  235 
peak.  But  so  few  Chinese  survived  this 
assault  that  a  small  Gloster  counterat¬ 
tack  easily  restored  the  peak  position. 
While  Chinese  gunners  and  mortarmen 
kept  the  Glosters  under  fire,  another 
assault  force  began  forming  on  the 
northwestern  slopes,  only  to  be  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  a  flight  of  F-80s 
answering  an  earlier  Gloster  call  for  air 
support.  During  what  would  become  a 
long  lull,  the  Chinese  bet^an  again  to 
bring  more  men  forward."1 

Other  Chinese  forces — from  the 
187th  and  188 th  Divisions  and  possibly 
from  the  189tli — meanwhile  moved  far 
enough  through  the  gaps  on  either  side 
of  the  isolated  Glosters  to  deliver  small 
arms  and  mortar  fire  on  the  assembly 
areas  of  the  1st  and  3d  Battalions  of 
the  65th  Infantry,  the  Belgian  battalion, 
the  Philippine  10th  Battalion  Combat 
Team,  the  British  45th  Field  Regiment, 
and  the  command  post  of  the  29th  Brit¬ 
ish  Brigade.  Some  forces  of  the  188th 
Division  coming  down  from  Hill  675 
reached  Route  1 1  a  mile  and  a  half  be¬ 
hind  the  Northumberland  Fusilier  and 
Royal  Ulster  Rifle  Battalions  while  those 
two  units  were  fully  engaged  in  beating 
back  frontal  assaults  by  other  forces  of 
the  188thr2 

21  F;iit;ii  -I  lockley.  Tltr  F.dj>e  of  the  Sttrntl ,  pp  52— 0-i 

22  3d  Div  Comd  Rpt,  Nar.  Apt  51;  3d  Do  (’<3  Jill. 
Emiics  158.  159.  and  105.2-1  Apr  51.  and  Entries  9. 
20.  28.  30,  33.  40.  and  50.  25  Apr  51. 
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By  dark  on  the  24th  there  had  been 
no  enemy  action  against  the  7th  Infan¬ 
try  deployed  athwart  Route  33  at  the 
right  of  the  3d  Division.  With  the  sec¬ 
tor  quiet,  the  1st  Battalion,  7th  Infantry, 
had  no  difficulty  in  replacing  the  3d 
Battalion,  65th  Infantry,  at  the  center 
of  the  regimental  front  in  midafternoon 
to  allow  the  latter  to  join  its  regiment 
near  the  29th  British  Brigade  command 
post  in  preparation  for  the  scheduled 
attack  to  relieve  the  Gloster  battalion. 
But  after  unproductive  opening  attacks 
on  the  65th  Infantry  and  Philippine 
10th  Battalion  Combat  Team  and  a 
slow  approach  to  line  Kansas,  the  29tli 
Division  opened  more  effective  assaults 
on  the  7th  Infantry  between  2000  and 
midnight  of  the  24th.  Two  regiments 
of  the  division  attacking  across  the 
Hant’an  River  hit  all  three  battalions  of 
the  regiment.  Hardest  hit.  was  the  2d 
Battalion  on  the  right  flank,  which  by 
0230  on  the  25th  was  surrounded.  On 
orders  of  the  regimental  commander, 
Colonel  Boswell,  the  battalion  gradually 
infiltrated  south  in  small  groups  and 
reassembled  some  four  miles  below  line 
Kansas  around  daylight.  The  1st  and 
3d  Battalions  held  their  ground  but  re¬ 
mained  under  pressure  throughout  the 

•  |  *>  I  1 

night. 

In  the  eastern  half  of  the  corps  sector, 
the  remainder  of  the  29th  Division,  the 
I79lli  Division,  and  the  8 1st  Division 
opened  and  steadily  intensified  attacks 
on  the  25th  Division  between  dusk  and 


4*  The  7th  Infantry  laier  estimated  that  it  had  been 
hit  by  forces  fioin  two  divisions.  See  7th  Inf  Conul 
Rpt.  Nat,  Apr  51.  If  a  second  division  was  involved,  it 
piobably  was  the  31  th  which  also  had  paiticipated  in 
tiic  initial  attacks  at  line  Utah. 

21  3d  Div.G2.SiiintnarvofEnemvOpcrations,2I-25 
Apr  51.9  May  51:  3d  Div  POR  160.  24  Apr  51.  and 
161,  25  Apr  51:  7th  Inf  Conid  Rpt,  Nar.  Apr  51. 


midnight.  Simultaneous  with  frontal  as¬ 
saults  on  the  35th  Infantry  at  the  left, 
forces  of  the  29th  Division  apparently 
coming  out  of  the  adjacent  sector  of 
the  7th  Infantry  to  the  west  drew  close 
enough  to  place  fire  on  the  regimental 
command  post  and  supporting  artillery 
units.  On  the  right,  Chinese  penetrated 
and  scattered  the  1st  Battalion,  24th 
Infantry.  Unable  to  restore  the  position, 
General  Bradley  pulled  the  24th  In¬ 
fantry  and  27th  Infantry  onto  a  new 
line  about  a  mile  to  the  south  but 
gained  no  respite  as  the  Chinese 
followed  closely/1’ 

In  the  24th  Division  sector  at  corps 
right,  two  companies  of  Chinese  infil¬ 
trated  the  positions  of  the  19th  Infan¬ 
try  during  the  night.  But  a  greater  dan¬ 
ger  was  posed  by  the  60th  Division, 
which,  after  again  routing  the  ROK  6th 
Division,  reached  and  attacked  the  right 
flank  of  the  2 1st  Infantry.  The  21st 
bent  its  line  and  tied  it  to  the  position 
of  its  reserve  battalion  on  the  (lank.  But 
the  60th,  if  it  should  shift  to  the  south 
past  the  refused  flank  and  the  blocking 
position  set  up  by  the  battalion  of  the 
5th  Infantry,  could  slip  into  the  divi¬ 
sion  and  corps  rear  area  through  the 
big  opening  created  by  the  ROK  6th 
Division’s  second  retreat.2'* 

Because  of  this  danger  on  his  ex¬ 
posed  right  dank,  the  continuing  and 
effective  heavy  pressure  on  the  25lh 
Division,  and  the  threat  of  a  major  en¬ 
emy  penetration  through  the  wide  gap 
between  the  ROK  1st  Division  and  3d 
Division,  General  Milburn  at  0500  on 

25  I  Corps  Rpi.  The  Communist  Fits!  Phase  Spring 
Offensive,  Apr  5 1 .  pp.  20-2 1 ;  Bat  lb,  Tm/iic  Lightning 
Tntn  I  raf  in  AT, lira,  pp,  80-8 1 . 

2"  1  Corps  Rpt.  The  Communist  First  Phase  Spring 
Offensive.  Apr  51,  p.  19;  24th  Div  PIR  286.  24  Apr 
51. 
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the  25th  ordered  a  withdrawal  to  line 
Delta,  which,  as  set  out  in  previously 
prepared  corps  plans,  lay  four  to  twelve 
miles,  west  to  east,  below  line  Kansas. 
He  instructed  the  24th  and  25th  Divi¬ 
sions  to  begin  their  withdrawals  at  0800 
but  directed  the  ROK  1st  Division  and 
3d  Division  not  to  withdraw  until  the 
surrounded  Gloster  battalion  had  been 
extricated.  He  specifically  instructed 
General  Soule  to  get  the  Glosters  out 
before  withdrawing,  “even  if  you  have 
to  counterattack.” 

Withdrawal  to  Line  Delta 
East  of  the  hit  jin 

With  the  Yongp’yong  River  at  its 
back,  the  25th  Division  faced  a  canal¬ 
ized  withdrawal  over  two  bridges  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  its  sector,  one 
on  Route  3,  the  other  at  Yongp’yong 
town  two  miles  to  the  west.  Earlier,  af¬ 
ter  the  Chinese  had  captured  Hill  664 
three  miles  directly  north  of  the  Route 
3  crossing,  General  Bradley  had  set  the 
3d  Battalion,  27th  Infantry,  in  a  block¬ 
ing  position  above  the  bridge.  For  the 
withdrawal  he  ordered  all  of  the  27th 
Infantry  to  cover  both  river  crossings 
while  first  the  24th  Infantry  and  then 
the  35th  Infantry  pulled  back,  the  24th 
using  the  Route  3  bridge,  the  35th  us¬ 
ing  the  crossing  at  Yongp’yong  town. 
To  cover  the  withdrawing  27th  Infan¬ 
try,  Bradley  deployed  his  attached 
Turkish  brigade  astride  Route  3  five 


miles  below  the  Yongp’yong  River.  De¬ 
spite  the  difficulty  of  withdrawing  while 
heavily  engaged,  Bradley’s  forces  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  breaking  contact  with  small 
losses.  By  early  evening  the  27th  Infan¬ 
try  and  35th  Infantry  were  deployed 
on  line  Delta,  left  to  right,  with  the 
Turkish  brigade  and  24th  Infantry  as¬ 
sembled  close  behind  the  line."8 

In  the  24th  Division  sector,  General 
Bryan  deployed  the  5th  Infantry  astride 
secondary  Route  3A  three  miles  behind 
line  Kansas  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of 
the  19th  and  21st  Regiments.  Attached 
to  the  5th  in  support  were  its  usual 
companion,  the  555th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion,  and  Company  D,  6th  Me¬ 
dium  Tank  Battalion.  Also  directed  by 
Bryan  to  join  the  covering  force  was 
the  8lh  Ranger  Company,  which,  as  an 
attachment  to  the  21st  Infantry,  had 
been  patrolling  to  the  east  in  search  of 
Chinese  coming  out  of  the  IX  Corps 
sector  and  currently  was  in  an  isolated 
position  atop  Hill  1010  about  a  half  mile 
off  the  right  Hank  of  the  21st.  But  be¬ 
fore  the  Rangers  could  make  their 
move,  they  were  surrounded  and  at¬ 
tacked  by  forces  of  the  60th  Division. 
The  3d  Battalion,  5th  Infantry,  which 
Bryan  earlier  had  placed  in  a  blocking 
position  along  his  east  (lank,  meanwhile 
observed  Chinese  moving  south  and 
west  past  its  position,29  The  60lh  Divi¬ 
sion  obviously  had  found  and  was  mov¬ 
ing  ii.io  the  open  flank. 

Fit st  the  19th  Infantry,  then  the  21st 
Infantry,  broke  contact  and  withdrew 


I  Corps  Rpt,  The  Communist  First  Phase  Spiing  **  1  Coips  Rpt.  The  Communist  Fitst  Phase  Spring 
Offensive,  Apr  51,  p.  24;  I  Corps  Withdrawal  Plan  Offensive.  Apr  51,  pp.  20,  26. 

"Golden"  #1.  17  Apr  51;  Eighth  Army  G3Jnl.  Entiy  '!l  Ibid.,  p.  24:  555th  FA  Bn  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr 
0500.  25  Apr  51;  Rad,  Eighth  Army  AG  In  no.  51;  6th  Med  Th  Bn  Comd  Rpt.  S3  Nar,  Apr  51;  21st 
CX  4329.  CG  I  Corps  to  CG  3d  Div  et  ai.,  25  Apt  5!  inf  S3  jnl,  Entries  0421.  065*',  0740.  and  0820.  25 
(confirms  oial  orders):  3d  Div  G3  Jnl,  Entry  40.  25  Apr  51;  Interv,  Appleinan  with  S2  (Maj  Hamilton), 
Apr  51.  Quotation  is  from  last  somcc.  3d  Bn,  5th  RCT. 
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without  difficulty.  By  1830  both  regi¬ 
ments  were  in  position  on  line  Delta 
and  were  deployed  as  before,  the  19th 
on  the  left,  the  21st  on  the  right.  Once 
on  Delta,  the  21st  Infantry  was  engaged 
by  Chinese  moving  in  from  the  north¬ 
east  but  turned  back  these  forces  with 
no  loss  of  ground.  Later  in  the  evening 
the  21st  made  contact  with  the  ROK 
6th  Division,  which  General  Hoge  had 
managed  to  redeploy  at  the  left  of  the 
IX  Corps  sector  of  the  Delta  line.30 

Lt.  Col.  Arthur  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  who 
had  recently  replaced  Colonel  Throck¬ 
morton  as  the  5th  Infantry  commander, 
was  forced  to  delay  his  withdrawal  un¬ 
til  the  8th  Ranger  Company,  which  was 
attempting  to  fight  its  way  out  of  its 
encircled  position,  reached  him.  To  as¬ 
sist  the  attempt.  Wilson  sent  five  tanks 
toward  Hill  1010.  En  route,  the  tank¬ 
ers  met  and  took  aboard  sixty-five 
Rangers,  most  of  them  wounded.  They 
were  all  who  had  survived  the  break¬ 
out  attempt.31 

It  was  late  afternoon  before  the  tank¬ 
ers  returned  with  the  Rangers  and 
Colonel  Wilson  got  his  forces  in  march 
order  for  withdrawing  down  Route  3A 
through  the  positions  of  the  19th  Infan¬ 
try  and  into  an  assembly  area  four  miles 
behind  line  Delta.  The  3d  Battalion  led 
the  way  south,  followed  by  the  555th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion,  1st  Battalion, 
2d  Battalion,  and,  as  rear  guard,  Com¬ 
pany  D,  6th  Medium  Tank  Battalion. 
A  few  mortar  rounds  exploded  around 
the  3d  Battalion  as  it  cleared  a  defile 
about  a  half  mile  from  the  Delta  front. 
Battalion  members  assumed  that  these 

I  Cotps  Rpt,  The  Communist  First  Phase  Spring 
Oltensive,  Apt  5i,  p.  25;  2-itii  Dis  Comd  Rpt,  N'ar. 
Apr  51. 

31  New  Voik  Post,  26  May  51;  Imerv,  Applcman 
with  S2  (Maj  Hamilton). 


were  registration  rounds  fired  by  the 
19th  Infantry.  Actually,  they  were  the 
opening  shots  of  a  large  Chinese  force 
occupying  the  ridges  along  both  sides 
of  the  road  from  the  defile  north  for 
more  than  a  mile.  A  crescendo  of  Chi¬ 
nese  small  arms,  machine  gun,  recoil¬ 
less  rifle,  and  mortar  fire  brought  the 
remainder  of  Colonel  Wilson’s  column 
to  an  abrupt  halt  and  began  to  take  a 
toll  of  men,  weapons,  and  vehicles.3' 

Hardest  hit  was  the  555th  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  Battalion.  Its  return  fire,  includ¬ 
ing  direct  fire  from  its  howitzers,  si¬ 
lenced  the  Chinese  along  the  west  side 
of  the  road;  but  the  fire  from  obviously 
larger  numbers  of  Chinese  on  the  east 
side  grew  in  volume  and  kept  most  of 
Wilson’s  column  pinned  down.  Three 
attacks  by  forces  of  the  1st  Battalion 
were  broken  up,  as  was  an  attempt  by 
the  2d  Battalion  to  deploy.  An  attack 
from  the  south  by  Company  A,  6th  Me¬ 
dium  Tank  Battalion,  and  a  company 
from  the  19th  Infantry  failed  at  the  nar¬ 
row  lower  end  of  the  defile  at  a  cost  of 
two  tanks  and  the  infantrymen  riding 
them.33 

Searching  for  a  way  around  the  road¬ 
block,  rearguard  tankers  from  Com¬ 
pany  D  meanwhile  found  a  track 
branching  west  off  Route  3A  a  mile 
north  of  the  defile  and  a  connecting 
road  leading  south  to  be  free  of 
Chinese.  Moving  out  under  continuing 


*2  I  Coips  Rpt.  The  Communist  First  Phase  Spnng 
Offensive.  Apr  51,  p.  25;  New  York  I’ost,  26  May  51; 
Intel  v,  Appleman  with  S2  (Maj  Hamilton);  555th  FA 
Bit  Comd  Rpt,  Nat,  Apr  51;  6th  Med  Tk  tin  Comd 
Rpt,  S3  Nar,  Apr  51. 

31 555th  FA  Bn  Comd  Rpt.  Nar,  Apr  51;  Imerv, 
Appleman  with  Lt  Col  1  larrv  K.  Stuart,  CO,  555th  FA 
Bn,  9  Aug  5 1 ;  6th  Med  Tk  Bn  Comd  Rpt.  S3  Nar, 
Apr  51;  Imerv,  Appleman  with  S2  (Maj  Hamilton); 
New  York  Post,  26  May  51. 
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fire,  but  not  pursued  by  the  Chinese, 
Wilson’s  forces  followed  the  round¬ 
about  route  and  escaped  without  fur¬ 
ther  losses,  reaching  the  lines  of  the 
19th  Infantry  shortly  after  dark.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  aircraft  and  artillery 
bombarded  the  weapons,  vehicles,  and 
equipment  left  behind:  seven  tanks,  five 
from  Company  D,  6th  Medium  Tank 
Battalion,  and  two  from  the  5th  Infan¬ 
try’s  regimental  tank  company;  eleven 
howitzers  from  the  555th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion;  and  a  host  of  trucks,  more 
than  sixty  from  the  555th  alone.  The 
artillerymen  also  suffered  the  most  per¬ 
sonnel  casualties.  The  initial  count  was 
one  hundred  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  a  figure  somewhat  reduced 
later  as  stragglers  regained  24th  Divi¬ 
sion  lines  over  the  next  two  days.'5'1 

Hill  235 

No  longer  concerned  with  maintain¬ 
ing  the  3d  Division’s  line  Kansas  posi¬ 
tions  along  the  Inijin  after  receiving 
General  Milburn’s  early  morning  with¬ 
drawal  order,  General  Soule  immedi¬ 
ately  canceled  the  attack  by  the  65th 
Infantry  originally  scheduled  to  start 
at  0630  to  relieve  the  Gloster  battalion 
and  clear  enemy  forces  from  the  Hill 
675  area.  The  latest  report  from  the 
29th  Brigade,  in  any  case,  indicated  that 
the  Glosters  were  holding  their  own, 
that  they  had  “asked  for  some  Arty  but 
OK.”  5”  To  rescue  the  Glosters,  the  main 
task  seemed  only  to  be  to  clear  Route 
5Y  and  escort  the  battalion  to  the  rear. 
More  worrisome  to  General  Soule  was 


* 1  Gih  Med  Tk  Bn  Coind  Rpt,  S3  Nar,  Apt  51: 
Intel  v,  Apptcman  with  Smart.  9  Aug  51;  Interv, 
Appleinan  with  l.t  Edwatd  I’.  Ciockcu,  l’lat  I.dr,  5th 
Inf  Reittl  Tk  Co:  555lh  FA  Bn  Could  Rpt.  Nar,  Apt 
51. 

•'5  3d  Div  G3  |nl,  Entry  28.  25  Apr  51. 


a  report  that  a  large  Chinese  force 
(which  would  have  had  to  be  the  189th 
Division )  coming  through  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  ROK  1st  and  3d  Divisions 
was  bypassing  the  3d  Division  on  the 
left  and  moving  southeast  toward  Route 
33,  the  division’s  main  line  of  com¬ 
munication.  During  the  early  morning 
Soule  dispatched  the  1st  and  2d  Battal¬ 
ions  of  the  65th  Infantry,  the  Philip¬ 
pine  10th  Battalion  Combat  Team,  and 
the  3d  Reconnaissance  Company  to 
take  up  positions  athwart  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  line  of  march  of  the 
enemy  force  to  prevent  it  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  road.  Since  the  Royal  Ulster 
Rifle  and  Northumberland  Fusilier  Bat¬ 
talions  seemed  certain  to  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  withdrawing  with  Route  1 1  now 
interdicted  by  Chinese  behind  them, 
Soule  left  the  3d  Battalion,  65th  In¬ 
fantry,  in  position  west  of  the  29th 
Brigade’s  command  post  to  help  cover 
the  two  battalions  when  they  came 
south.  Brigadier  Brodie  strengthened 
the  cover  by  deploying  the  Belgian  bat¬ 
talion  across  Route  1 1  just  north  of  his 
command  post.  Except  that  the  3d  Bat¬ 
talion,  65th  Infantry,  might  be  diverted 
from  its  covering  mission,  Soule  by  day¬ 
light  on  the  25lh  had  committed  all  re¬ 
serves  available  to  him  except  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  64th  Tank  Battalion  and  the  65th 
Infantry’s  tank  company.  Any  force 
formed  to  rescue  the  Glosters  would 
have  to  be  from  these  units.  Soule  as¬ 
signed  that  task  as  a  joint  venture  to 
Brigadier  Brodie  and  Colonel  Harris, 
commander  of  the  65th  Infantry.' (> 

3f'  3<l  Div  CoiikI  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51;  3il  Div  G3  Rpt, 
Nar  of  Opus,  Apt  51:  05th  Inf  Conut  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr 
51.  Dolcatcr,  3d  Infantry  Division  in  Koran  p.  198:  Rpt, 
CO  3tl  Inf  Div,  on  actions  of  the  C.louccstel shite 
Battalion,  22  25  Ap>  51  Annex  9.  Reset  ves  Available 
to  CG.  3d  Inf  Div. 
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Shortly  after  giving  Brodie  and  Har¬ 
ris  responsibility  for  organizing  the  res¬ 
cue  mission,  Soule  allowed  the  7th  In¬ 
fantry,  which  remained  under  attack 
by  the  29th  Division  and  whose  right 
Hank  would  soon  be  completely  uncov¬ 
ered  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  25th 
Division,  to  begin  its  withdrawal.  The 
2d  Battalion,  already  off  the  line,  led 
the  withdrawal,  while  the  3d  Battalion 
pulled  out  of  its  left  Hank  position  and 
followed  a  trail  leading  southwest  be¬ 
hind  the  covering  1st  Battalion  to  reach 
Route  33  and  continue  south.  Company 
A  fought  a  difficult  but  highly  effective 
rearguard  action  as  the  1st  Battalion 
disengaged  near  noon.5' 

Meanwhile,  at  0800  Brigadier  Bro¬ 
die  and  Colonel  Harris  were  still  con¬ 
ferring  at  Brodie’s  command  post  to 
decide  the  composition  of  the  rescue 
force.  Concerned  because  the  force  was 
not  yet  on  the  way,  Brig.  Gen.  A.  D. 
Mead,  assistant  division  commander, 
joined  the  conference  at  that  time  and 
emphasized  the  need  for  speed.  Colo¬ 
nel  Harris  responded  that  he  under¬ 
stood  his  mission  perfectly  and  that,  if 
left  alone,  he  and  Brodie  would  handle 
it.98 

Major  Huth,  the  British  tank  com¬ 
pany  commander  who  had  participated 
in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  the 
Clusters  the  day  before,  tried  but  failed 
to  convince  Colonel  Harris  that  tanks 
would  not  be  able  to  reach  the  Glosters 
unless  accompanied  by  a  strong  infan¬ 
try  force.  Harris’  final  decision,  with 

57  3d  Div Comd  R|>(,  Nar.  Apr  5 I ;  3d  Div  FOR  Hit. 
25  Apr  51:  7th  Inf  Comd  Rpi.  Nar.  Apr  51:  Gugclet. 
Combat  Actions  in  Korea,  pp.  144-53  (icvised  edition. 
1970).  See  the  last  (oi  a  detailed  account  and  appraisal 
ol  Company  As  lear-gu.ud  action. 

18  Memo,  Brig  Gen  A.  D.  Mead  for  CG,  3d  Inf  Div, 
7  May  51. 
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which  Brodie  agreed,  was  that  the  task 
called  for  light  tanks  only.  Capt.  Claude 
Smith,  whose  65th  Infantry  tank  com¬ 
pany  thus  was  assigned  the  mission, 
wanted  to  use  his  entire  company.  But 
Harris  believed  that  one  platoon  was 
all  that  could  be  profitably  employed. 
Harris  assured  General  Mead,  however, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  follow  up  with 
greater  strength  if  necessary.35’ 

The  tank  platoon,  short  one  tank  left 
behind  for  maintenance,  started  up 
Route  5Y  after  0900.  (Map  34)  Appar¬ 
ently  out  of  a  belated  interest  in  speed, 
the  tankers  moved  out  before  an  ob¬ 
server  from  the  10th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion,  which  was  to  have  supported 
the  operation,  could  join  them.  Nor 
were  the  tankers  in  communication  with 
the  regimental  command  post.10  The 
single  source  of  reports  on  the  platoon's 
progress  was  a  division  observer  peri¬ 
odically  flying  overhead.11 

About  the  time  that  Captain  Smith’s 
tanks  began  advancing  toward  the 
Gloster  battalion,  General  Kang,  the 
ROK  1st  Division  commander,  at¬ 
tempted  a  similar  but  somewhat 
stronger  move,  sending  the  2d  Bat¬ 
talion  of  his  12th  Regiment  and  two 
platoons  of  Company  C,  73d  Heavy 
Tank  Battalion,  north  to  restore  the 
right  Hank  position  lost  by  the  12th 
Regiment  on  the  24th  and  then  to  make 
contact  with  the  Glosters.  Under  way 


Ibid.;  Imci  vs.  Applcmati  with  I  hull.  Capt  Claude 
Smith. GO. 65th  InfTkCo.and  1st  l.t  Myion  Dushkiu. 
65lh  Inf  Tk  Co. 

At  the  end  of  the  slow  planning  session.  Colonel 
Harris  explained  to  Geneial  Mead  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  dispatch  the  tanks  sooner  because  of  the 
airangemcnis  that  had  had  to  be  made  for  (onimiini- 
ralions  and  suppniting  lire.  See  Memo,  lirig  Gen 
A  !).  Meat!  fot  CG,  3c!  Inf  Div  7  May  51. 

11  Intern.  Applcinan  with  Smith  and  l.t  Col  Alvin 
I..  Newbury,  CO.  1 0th  FA  tin. 
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before  0900,  the  ROK  battalion  and 
American  tanks  moved  up  the  valley  of 
the  small  Nullori  River  for  perhaps  a 
mile  before  Chinese  forces  from  heights 
edging  the  valley  opened  fire  and 
brought  the  advance  to  a  halt.  As  of 
noon,  the  fire  fight  continued,  with  nei¬ 
ther  side  gaining  the  deciding  edge.'12 
But  although  General  Kang’s  attempt 
to  reach  the  Glosters  had  been  stopped, 
it  would  shortly  prove  not  to  have  failed 
altogether. 

The  air  observer  following  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  65th  Infantry’s  tank  platoon 
on  Route  5Y  meanwhile  reported  that 
the  tanks  had  reached  the  Glosters  and 
that  they  were  on  the  way  out.  But  the 
report  was  incorrect.  The  tankets  had 
got  into  a  fire  fight  far  short  of  Hill  235, 
had  used  most  of  their  ammunition, 
and,  fearing  they  would  be  cut  off  when 
they  sighted  Chinese  moving  on  their 
flanks,  had  withdrawn,  reaching  their 
company  area  between  noon  and  1300. 
Colonel  Harris  ordered  another  try  by 
a  different  platoon,  which,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  artillery  observer  and  tacti¬ 
cal  air  control  party  and  escorted  over¬ 
head  by  two  flights  of  fighters  and  an 
observer,  left  about  1400.  A  mile  out  of 
the  company  area,  the  platoon  was 
flagged  to  a  halt  by  Major  Huth,  the 
British  tank  company  commander,  who 
convinced  the  platoon  leader  that  the 
light  tanks  could  not  reach  Hill  235.  As 
Colonel  Harris  decided  against  any  fur¬ 
ther  attempt  and  withdrew  his  tanks, 
there  was,  in  any  case,  little  reason  to 
try  again.  Hours  before,  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  early  morning  plan¬ 
ning  conference  with  Colonel  Harris, 


I  Coips  Report  on  Action  of  Glostct  Battalion, 
29th  British  Brigade,  23,  24.  25  Apt  51,  3  May  51: 
73(1  1  Ivy  Tk  Bn  Could  Rpt,  Nar,  Apr  51. 


Brigadier  Brodie  had  taken  private 
steps  to  get  the  Glosters  out.  Though 
he  had  voiced  agreement  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  tank  platoon  was  the 
practical  solution  to  opening  Route  5Y 
for  the  battalion,  he  apparently  was 
unconvinced  that  the  small  armored 
force  could  succeed  and  about  0900  had 
ordered  the  Glosters  to  fight  their  way 
back.  Brodie  followed  with  orders  to 
the  Royal  Ulster  Rifles  and  Northum¬ 
berland  Fusilier  Battalions  to  withdraw 
south  over  Route  1 1  through  the  cover¬ 
ing  Belgian  battali'on.13  Once  the  Glos¬ 
ters,  Royal  Ulster  Rifles,  and  Northum¬ 
berland  Fusiliers  reached  the  29th 
Brigade  command  post  area,  the  bri¬ 
gade  was  to  move  back  to  the  Delta  line. 
But  the  withdrawals  of  all  three  battal¬ 
ions  would  take  decidedly  different 
courses. 

From  its  outset  at  midmorning  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Rifles 
and  Northumberland  Fusilier  Battal¬ 
ions  was  a  fight  to  the  rear  with  Chi¬ 
nese  storming  down  on  Route  1 1  from 
the  Hill  675  area.  To  escape  the 
Chinese,  most  of  the  British  troops 
turned  east  off  Route  1 1  and  made 
their  way  out  over  open  country.  Worse 
off  were  some  two  hundred  wounded 
loaded  on  the  backs  and  sides  of  eight 
Centurion  tanks,  which  had  no  choice 
but  to  run  the  gauntlet.  Several  tanks 
were  disabled,  and  most  of  their  pas¬ 
sengers  were  killed.  Caught  up  in  the 
fight,  the  Belgian  battalion  became  scat¬ 
tered  but  held  its  ground.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  Brigadier  Brodie  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  breaking  contact  and  started 

11  Interv.  Applcmati  with  Newbury;  3d  Div  G3]nl, 
F.ni rips  90  and  128.  25  Apr  51.  See  also  Intetvs, 
Applcmati  with  Smith.  Sgt  Young  Gladden,  Ji.,  65th 
Inf  Tk  Co:  Dushkin:  Until;  and  Brig  Brodie.  10  Sep 
51. 
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Members  of  the  British  29th  Infantry  Brigade  Rest  following  their  difficult 
withdrawal  from  Imjin  River  positions. 


his  somewhat  tangled  forces,  including 
the  Belgians  blit  not  the  Glosters,  to¬ 
ward  line  Delta.  As  the  29th  Brigade 
cleared,  the  3d  Battalion,  65th  Infanuy, 
briefly  engaged  Chinese  near  its  block¬ 
ing  position,  then  broke  away  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  British  brigade.'1'1  The  iso¬ 
lated  Gloster  battalion  meanwhile  had 


"  3d  I)iv  03  Jill,  Emiics  52  and  93.  25  Api  51;  3tl 
Div,  GH.Summaiyof  29lli  BIB  Anion.  22-25  Apt  51. 
M  May  51;  3d  Div,  G2.  Summaiy  of  Enemy  Opera¬ 
tions,  21-25  Apr  5 1 , 9  May  5 1 ;  Ely  Jacques  Kalin,  The 
Gloucesters.  An  Account  of  the  E(nc  Shout  of  the  Gloucester¬ 
shire  Regiment  m  Korea  (London:  Genual  Office  of 
Information,  1951),  p.  II;  Holies,  Now  Thrive  the 
Armourers,  pp.  I6(>-(V7;  Rpt,  GG.  3d  Inf  Div,  on  actions 
of  die  Gioucesteisliiie  Battalion,  22—25  Api  51,  An¬ 
nex  9.  Reserves  Available  to  GG,  3d  Inf  Div. 


attempted  its  breakout,  the  course  of 
which  was  not  yet  clear  to  anyone  in 
Brodies  headquarters  or  that  of  the  3d 
Division. 

On  Hill  235,  during  the  continuing 
quiet  that  had  settled  over  the  Gloster 
position  following  the  devastating  air 
strike  on  the  Chinese  by  the  flight  of 
F-80s,  Colonel  Game  had  issued  orders 
for  the  battalion’s  withdrawal  about 
0930.  If  he  knew  that  the  65th  Infan¬ 
try  tank  platoon  was  then  starting  up 
Route  5¥  toward  him,  he  eschewed  any 
attempt  to  move  south  to  meet  it.  Off 
the  left  rear  of  the  battalion  was  a  val¬ 
ley  leading  upslope  to  a  saddle  about  a 
mile  soul  hwest  of  Hill  235.  Game  did 
not  know  the  exact  location  of  the  12th 
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ROK  Regiment’s  position,  nor  did  he 
know  that  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  and  the  two  platoons  of  Company 
C,  73d  Heavy  Tank  Battalion,  were 
then  attacking  generally  toward  him. 
But  he  believed  that  moving  southwest 
through  the  valley  toward  the  right 
flank  of  the  ROK  1st  Division  would  be 
the  quickest  way  to  reach  safety  and,  if 
the  Glosters  coidd  make  it  through  the 
saddle,  that  they  would  have  a  good 
chance  of  making  it  all  the  way.  With 
the  45th  Field  Regiment  providing  ar¬ 
tillery  support  on  call,  Company  A  was 
to  lead  the  withdrawal  about  1000, 
Company  C  and  battalion  headquarters 
and  support  troops  were  to  follow,  and 
Company  D  was  to  bring  up  the  rear. 
When  Carne  announced  that  he  would 
remain  on  Hill  235  with  the  severely 
wounded  men  (about  fifty  litter  cases), 
the  battalion  surgeon,  chaplain,  and 
several  enlisted  medics  volunteered  to 
stay  with  him.'15 

Since  Chinese  had  been  observed  in 
that  area  during  the  past  two  days, 
Company  D  commander  Capt.  M.  G. 
Harvey  considered  the  valley  a  risky 
route,  particularly  for  his  company, 
which  would  be  bringing  up  the  rear  of 
the  battalion.  Even  if  Chinese  were  not 
on  the  heights  bordering  the  valley,  lie 
reasoned,  they  might  be  near  enough 
to  spot  the  Glostcr  movement  and  set 
up  a  trap  before  Company  D  could 
clear  the  saddle.  He  preferred  to  try 
the  unexpected,  to  move  forward  off 
the  steep  northeast  side  of  Hill  235 
where  the  Chinese  had  attempted  no 
assault,  follow  Route  5Y  for  about  a 
mile,  swing  west  through  a  lateral  val¬ 
ley  around  the  hill  mass  through  which 
the  remainder  of  the  battalion  would 

15  Fai  rar-I  lockley.  The  Edge  of  the  Sword.  |>|>.  64-67. 


attempt  to  pass,  then  turn  south 
through  another  valley  toward  the 
ROK  1st  Division’s  lines.  As  Company 
A  led  the  rest  of  the  battalion  into  the 
valley  to  the  southwest,  Captain  Harvey 
gave  his  men,  including  a  dozen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  support  company  who  had 
been  operating  with  Company  D,  the 
choice  of  surrendering  or  going  with 
him  on  the  roundabout  route.  If  a  man 
went  down,  Harvey  warned,  he  would 
be  left  behind.  The  entire  group,  about 
a  hundred  men,  elected  the  escape  at¬ 
tempt.  If  Colonel  Carne  knew  of 
Harvey’s  plan,  he  did  not  object.  All 
Glosters,  in  any  case,  would  now  be  en¬ 
tirely  on  their  own  since,  just  as  they 
began  their  withdrawal,  Carne  received 
word  from  brigade  headquarters — the 
last  his  feeble  radio  would  pick  up — 
that  the  45th  Field  Regiment  was  under 
too  heavy  fire  to  provide  support."11’ 

A  few  minutes  after  the  Glosters 
moving  into  the  valley  to  the  southwest 
cleared  Hill  235,  Captain  Harvey  led 
his  group  off  the  north  side  of  the  hill. 
All  men  had  taken  off  their  distinctive 
berets  to  prevent  easy  identification  by 
Chinese  who  might  observe  them.  Mov¬ 
ing  alternately  at  a  trot  and  fast  walk, 
they  encountered  only  two  Chinese, 
whom  they  killed,  on  the  northern  leg 
of  their  route  and  none  on  the  mile- 
long  stretch  to  the  west.  At  the  point  of 
turning  south,  Harvey  offered  his  men 
a  breather,  but  they  refused.  They  were 
determined,  he  recalled  later,  “to  come 
out  or  get  bloody  killed.”  Appearing 
overhead  as  they  turned  to  enter  the 
valley  leading  south  was  a  Mosquito 


Rpt.CG,  6(1  Inf  Div.on  muons  ol  tlicGlourestei- 
shiie  Baua!i«n,  22-25  A  pi  61.  Imeiv  with  Sutvivois; 
Intcrv.  Applcman  with  Harvey,  10  Sep  51;  Kahn,  The 
Gloucester,  pp.  13-15;  Fauar-I  lockley.  The  Edge  of  the 
Sword,  pp.  6*1-67. 
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plane  whose  pilot  waggled  wings  in  rec¬ 
ognition  and  stayed  overhead  to  guide 
the  column  toward  the  12th  ROK 
Regiment.'1  ‘ 

About  a  mile  into  the  valley,  as 
Harvey's  group  entered  a  narrow 
stretch,  thirty  or  more  Chinese  rifle¬ 
men  and  machine  gunners  opened  fire 
from  the  bordering  ridges  and  chased 
the  Glosters  into  the  nearest  cover,  a 
muddy  ditch  about  a  foot  deep.  As  they 
crawled  through  the  ditch,  the  Mos¬ 
quito  pilot’s  call  brought  in  fighter 
planes  which  worked  over  the  ridges 
but  scarcely  dampened  the  Chinese  fire. 
At  intervals  the  ditch  petered  out,  forc¬ 
ing  Harvey  and  his  men  to  dash  for¬ 
ward  to  the  next  segment.  In  each 
instance,  Glosters  were  hit.’8 

Negotiating  a  slight  bend  in  the  ditch, 
the  Glosters  were  spurred  on  by  the 
sight  of  American  tanks  a  half  mile  or 
so  down  the  valley  engaged  in  a  fire 
fight  with  Chinese  on  the  flanking  hills. 
Spotting  the  crawling  troops  a  short 
time  later,  the  tankers — the  two  pla¬ 
toons  of  Company  C,  73d  Heavy  Tank 
Battalion — mistook  the  muddied,  hat¬ 
less  Glosters  for  enemy  and  opened  fire 
with  machine  guns  and  cannon.  Six 
men  were  hit  before  the  Mosquito  pilot 
overhead  could  drop  a  note  identify¬ 
ing  the  approaching  troops.10 

The  tank  company  commander  with 
several  tanks  set  out  immediately  to 
meet  the  Glosters.  With  the  wounded 
inside  and  others  either  trotting  along¬ 
side  or  riding  on  the  rear  of  the  tanks, 
the  two  platoons  sprayed  the  hills  to 

lnlcrv.  Applcman  with  llaivcy.  10  Sep  51:  Kalin. 
Tin  Glmuestets.  pp.  13-15. 

,s  Ibid. 

Ibid  •  Riit.  CG.  3d  Inf  l)iv,  on  actions  of  the 
Glouccstei shite  Battalion.  22-25  Apt  51,  Iriciv  with 
Survivot  s 


either  side  with  heavy  machine  gun 
fire  as  they  escorted  the  survivors  of 
Harvey’s  group  to  safety  behind  the  2d 
Battalion,  12th  ROK  Regiment.  A  total 
of  forty — Captain  Harvey,  three  other 
officers,  and  thirty-six  men — were 
rescued.50 

During  the  time  that  General  Kang’s 
infantry-tank  group  had  moved  up  the 
Nullori  valley  and  returned  with  the 
Glosters  about  1400,  his  1 1th  and  15th 
Regiments  had  fought  off  hard  attacks 
by  forces,  estimated  at  three  regiments, 
of  the  190th  and  192d  Divisions.  As  the 
Chinese  attacks  weakened  and  then 
faded  ont  around  1630,  Kang  pulled 
his  division  back  to  line  Delta,  setting 
the  tank  destroyer  battalion,  1 1th  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  15th  Regiment  on  line  and 
placing  the  12th  Regiment  in  reserve. 
To  his  east  was  the  65th  Infantry,  which 
after  making  no  contact  with  any  large 
Chinese  force  advancing  toward  Route 
33  had  moved  on  to  the  Delta  line.  Gen¬ 
eral  Milburn  meanwhile  released  Gen¬ 
eral  Soule’s  15th  Infantry  from  corps 
reserve  in  exchange  for  the  tattered 
29th  British  Brigade.  Soule  set  the  15th 
next  to  the  65th  Infantry  on  line  Delta 
and  placed  the  1st  Battalion,  7lh  In¬ 
fantry,  on  the  right  flank  of  the  3d  Divi¬ 
sion  front  while  keeping  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  7th  in  division  reserve.”1 

As  the  3d  Division  occupied  positions 
along  line  Delta,  General  Soule’s  only 
information  on  the  condition  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  remainder  of  the  Gloster 
battalion  was  a  noontime  report  from  a 


r,l>73d  I  ivy  Tk  Bn  Conic!  Rpt.  Nat.  Apr  51:  Rpt. 
CO.  3d  Ini  Div.  on  actions  of  the  Glouccstei  shire 
Battalion.  22-25  Apr  51.  lnlcrv  with  Suivivors. 

r,<  I  Coips  Rpt,  The  Communist  Fust  Phase  Spiing 
Offensive.  Apr  51.  pp.  26-27,  65th  Ini  S3  Jn),  25  Api 
51,  Results  ol  Lvcnts.  3d  i)i\  FOR  161,  23  Apt  51; 
15th  int  Could  Rpt,  Nai,  Apr  51. 
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division  observer  flying  over  the  Hill 
235  area.  “At  CT  182005,”  the  observer 
reported,  “approximately  225  29th  BIB 
soldiers  are  located.  They  act  as  [if]  they 
are  lost.  They  walked  to  the  end  of  the 
road,  found  a  dead  end — returned  to 
their  present  positions  and  set  [sic] 
down.”  52 

The  observer  unwittingly  had  re¬ 
ported  the  capture  of  the  Glosters  in 
the  southwest  valley.  The  “road”  he 
mentioned  was  a  trail  leading  up  to  the 
saddle,  the  “dead  end”  the  saddle  itself. 
When  the  head  of  the  Gloster  column 
reached  the  saddle,  Chinese  machine 
gunners  cupped  around  it  opened  fire, 
wounding  several  men  but  generally 
laying  off  the  column.  The  fire  in¬ 
formed  the  Glosters  that  they  were 
trapped.  On  orders  from  their  officers, 
the  Glosters  laid  down  arms.  Chinese 
appearing  from  the  heights  above 
them,  uncertain  about  what  to  do  with 
so  many  captives,  initially  took  the 
Glosters  back  down  the  trail  and  mo¬ 
tioned  to  them  to  sit  down.”'5 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese  of¬ 
fensive  the  Gloster  battalion  had  num¬ 
bered  28  officers  and  671  men.  In  the 
Solma-ri  area  to  support  the  battalion 
were  6  officers  and  22  men  of  the  70th 
Battery,  Royal  Artillery,  and  1  officer 
and  45  men  of  C  Troop,  170th  Mortar 
Battery,  Royal  Artillery.  In  its  initial 
accounting  of  losses,  29th  Brigade 
headquarters  reported  that  622  of  these 
forces  were  “either  KIA,  W1A,  or 
missing.”  Most  of  the  reported  casu¬ 
alties  later  proved  captured.  From  the 
Gloster  battalion  itself,  2 1  officers  and 
,509  men  were  taken  captive,  of  whom 
8  officers  and  145  men  had  been 


v-  3d  I)iv  G2  Jill,  Kill i y  828,  25  Api  51. 

''  *  K;u  i  ar- 1  locklcy,  The  Edge  of  the  Sword,  pp.  64-67. 


wounded.  Two  officers  and  24  men 
would  die  in  captivity.04  The  high  num¬ 
ber  of  Glosters  captured  served  to  em¬ 
phasize  how  thoroughly  entrapped  by 
Chinese  Colonel  Carne’s  forces  had 
become. 

When  General  Ridgway  demanded  a 
formal  report  on  the  loss  of  the  Gloster 
battalion,  General  Van  Fleet  replied 
that  in  his  opinion,  “all  reasonable  and 
possible  courses  of  action”  had  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  save  the  unit.  The  failure 
of  relief  efforts  he  attributed  to  the 
strength  and  determination  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  attacks,  the  Chinese  capability  to 
exploit  early  penetrations  by  infiltra¬ 
tion  and  enveloping  actions,  and  the 
limited  reserves  available  to  General 
Milburn,  General  Soule,  and  Brigadier 
Brodie  with  which  to  counter  enemy 
successes.05  While  he  believed  that  the 
Gloster  position  had  had  to  be  held  as 
long  as  possible  lest  Chinese  pour  into 
the  3d  Division  and  I  Corps  rear  areas, 
Van  Fleet  privately  faulted  General 
Soule  for  tardiness  in  discovering  how 
critical  the  Glosters’  situation  had  be¬ 
come  and  thus  for  failing  to  make 
timely  decisions  on  when  and  how  to 
relieve  the  battalion. 0<> 

General  Milburn  found  little  fault 
with  either  Soule  or  Brigadier  Brodie, 
although  in  a  report  to  Van  Fleet  he 
drew  particular  attention  to  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  instructions  surrounding  the 


51  Msg,  Maj-Gcn  Anthony  Kauar-1  locklcy  tluu  Biit- 
isli  Embassy  (Brig-Gen  Watson)  toi  auilioi,  10  Aug 
76;  Ur.  Maj-Gen  Anthony  Kauai -I locklcy  to  author. 
16  Sep  76,  1  Cotps  Kepoit  on  Action  of  Gloster 
Battalion.  29th  Biitislt  Brigade,  23,  24,  25  Api  51.3 
May  5 1 

Rad,  G  61606.  C.INGKE  to  CG  Eighth  At  my,  3 
May  51;  l.li.  CG  Eighth  Army  to  CINCKE.  26  May 
31,  sub  Report  of  GlottfC'letshiie  Battalion.  22-25 
Api  51. 
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Philippine  10th  Battalion  Combat  on  24  April.  In  Brodie’s  judgment,  the 
Team’s  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  24th  was  the  latest  date  on  which  the 
the  Glosters  on  24  April.  “It  appears,”  Glosters  could  have  been  rescued.  This 
he  nevertheless  told  Van  Fleet,  “that  opinion  accounted  for  his  disinterest  in 
every  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  the  plan  to  send  a  tank  platoon  for- 
Gloster  battalion  when  conditions  ward  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  and 
over  the  remainder  of  the  front  are  his  consequent  order  to  the  Glosters 
considered.”  :>7  to  attempt  to  break  out  of  their  sur- 

In  line  with  Van  Fleet’s  private  con-  rounded  position.  Brodie,  in  reviewing 
elusions,  General  Soule  admitted  to  not  the  action,  was  complimentary  toward, 
having  been  aware  of  the  Glosters’  true  not  critical  of,  American  efforts  to  help 
situation.  Had  he  known  the  truth  on  the  Gloster  battalion.59  But  behind  his 
24  April,  he  said  later,  he  would  have  unwillingness  to  assume  full  responsi- 
taken  command  and  pushed  troops  up  bility  for  informing  General  Soule  of 
Route  5Y  to  the  battalion’s  position.  At  the  battalion’s  critical  situation  was  per- 
the  time,  he  explained,  he  had  believed  haps  a  belief  that  Soule  should  have 
that  Brigadier  Brodie  had  enough  force  shown  more  initiative  in  finding  out  for 
in  the  Filipino  battalion  and  support-  himself. 

ing  tanks  to  reach  the  Glosters,  espe-  General  Ridgway  assessed  the  opera- 
daily  since  Brodie  did  not  ask  for  addi-  tion  as  an  example  of  the  failure  of 
tional  help  while  preparing  to  send  the  a  leader  to  know  his  men.  Brigadier 
10th  Battalion  Combat  Team  forward  Brodie,  Ridgway  believed,  should  have 
or  while  it  was  en  route.  Soule  himself  known  that  the  Gloster  commander, 
could  not  have  taken  a  hand  to  pi  t  vent  Colonel  Carne,  was  much  given  to  quiet 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Filipino  battalion  understatement  and  that  his  reports 
since  he  was  out  of  touch  with  Brodie’s  thus  did  not  reflect  the  seriousness  of 
operation  at  the  time,  having  gone  to  the  battalion’s  circumstances.  Brodie 
the  sector  of  the  hard-hit  7th  Infantry.58  himself  should  have  determined  the 
Brigadier  Brodie  took,  as  he  put  it,  correct  situation  and  should  have  sent 
“50%  responsibility”  for  failing  to  make  or  asked  for  help  sooner.  In  sum,  as 
clear  to  General  Soule  how  serious  the  Ridgway  told  Brodie  personally,  “the 
Gloster  battalion’s  situation  had  become  Gloster  battalion  should  not  have  been 

lost.”  00 

''  1.(1,  CG  I  Coi  ps  (o  r.G  Right  h  Aimy.  15  May  51.  - 

sub:  Repoit  of  Glomesteishuc  Battalion,  22-25  Apt  Ibid,  with  Bioche.  10  Sep  51. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


The  Chinese  Spring  Offensive 
Battle  for  Seoul 


General  Milburn  intended  to  make 
no  stubborn  or  prolonged  defense  of 
line  Delta.  He  considered  it  only  a  phase 
line  to  be  occupied  briefly  in  the  I 
Corps’  withdrawal  to  line  Golden.  He 
planned  to  mark  out  additional  phase 
lines  between  Delta  and  Golden  so  that 
in  each  step  of  the  withdrawal  displac¬ 
ing  artillery  units  would  remain  within 
range  of  the  line  being  vacated  and 
could  provide  continuous  support  to  in¬ 
fantry  units  as  they  withdrew.  Each 
move  to  the  rear  was  to  be  made  in 
daylight  so  that  any  enemy  forces  fol¬ 
lowing  the  withdrawal  could  be  hit  most 
effectively  with  artillery  fire  and  air 
strikes.1 

Milburn  ordered  the  next  withdrawal 
at  midmorning  on  the  26th  after  at¬ 
tacks  opened  during  the  night  by  the 
North  Korean  /  Corps  and  XIX  Army 
Group  made  inroads  along  the  western 
portion  of  his  Delta  front.  (See  Map  32.) 
Hardest  hit  were  the  1 1th  Regiment  of 
the  ROK  1st  Division  astride  Route  1 
and  the  65th  Infantry  at  the  left  of  the 
3d  Division.  Chinese  also  entered  a  live- 
mile  gap  between  the  ROK  1st  and  3d 
Divisions  but  made  no  immediate  at¬ 
tempt  to  move  deep.  The  next  position 


1  I  Corps  Rpt,  The  Communist  Fiist  Phase  Spiiug 
Of  tensive,  Api  51.  p.  28. 


to  be  occupied  by  Milburn’s  forces  lay 
two  to  five  miles  below  line  Delta,  gen¬ 
erally  on  a  line  centered  on  and  slightly 
above  Uijongbu.' 

General  Hoge  ordered  conforming 
adjustments  of  the  IX  Corps  line.  The 
ROK  6th  Division  was  to  withdraw  and 
tie  in  with  the  new  right  flank  of  the  I 
Corps.  Eastward,  the  British  28th  Bri¬ 
gade  was  to  reoccupy  the  hill  masses 
previously  held  by  the  Canadians  and 
Australians  above  Kap’yong;  the  1st 
Marine  Division  was  to  pull  back  from 
line  Kansas  to  positions  straddling  the 
Pukhan,  running  through  the  north¬ 
ern  outskirts  of  Ch’unch’on,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lower  bank  of  the  Soyang 
River.  Since  the  marines’  withdrawal 
otherwise  would  leave  the  X  Corps  with 
an  open  left  flank,  General  Almond  was 
obliged  to  order  the  2d  and  7th  Divi¬ 
sions  away  from  the  Hwach’on  Reser¬ 
voir  and  the  west  shoulder  of  the  North 
Korean  salient  in  the  Inje  area.  The 
new  line  to  be  occupied  by  Almond’s 
forces  looped  northeast  from  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  1st  Marine  Division  along 
the  Soyang  to  a  point  two  miles  below 
Yanggu,  then  fell  off  to  the  southeast 

-  Il)i(l ,  pp  28-33;  Rad.  Cl  ACT  4— 15.  CG  I  Cotpsto 
CO  3 d  Div  ci  28  Apr  5 ! ,  Rati.  C1C.CG  •!  1«.  ! 
Coips  to  CG  Eighth  At  my.  28  Apt  51:  Dolcatcr,  3/1 
Infantry  Division  in  Korea,  pp  203-0*1. 
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to  the  existing  position  of  the  ROK  5th 
Division  below  Inje.'5 

Although  the  I  Corps  withdrawal, 
and  thus  the  chain  reaction  eastward, 
was  prompted  by  the  heavy  enemy 
pressure  in  the  corps’  western  sector, 
there  was  evidence  by  26  April  that  the 
main  effort  of  the  enemy  offensive  was 
beginning  to  falter.  Enemy  killed  by 
infantry  and  artillery  fire  and  air  strikes 
on  the  I  Corps  front  were  estimated  to 
number  almost  forty-eight  thousand 
approximately  the  strength  of  five  di¬ 
visions.  Intelligence  information  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  stand  of  the  Gloster  bat¬ 
talion  against  forces  of  the  63  d  Army 
and  the  early  fumbling  of  the  64th  Army 
had  upset  the  attack  schedule  of  the 
XIX  Army  Group  and  that  the  group 
commander  was  committing  the  65tli 
Amy  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  situation. 
But  in  this  and  other  commitments  of 
reserves,  according  to  prisoner  of  war 
interrogations,  enemy  commanders 
were  confused  and  their  orders  vague.'1 

With  only  the  west  sector  of  the  army 
front  under  any  serious  threat,  and  that 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  lessening, 
General  Van  Fleet  on  the  26th  estab¬ 
lished  an  additional  transpeninsular 
defense  line  that  in  the  central  and 
eastern  sectors  lay  well  north  of  line 
Nevada,  the  final  line  set  out  in  the  12 
April  withdrawal  plan.  The  new  line 
incorporated  the  fortifications  of  line 
Golden  arching  above  the  outskirts  of 
Seoul.  Eastward,  it  bulged  across  the 


’  Rad,  IXACT-1355.  CG  IX  Coips  to  CG  1st  Ma¬ 
rine  Div,  26  Apr  5 1 :  Rad  I XACT- 1 356,  CG  I X  Coi  ps 
to  CGs  28th  lit  it  lit  ig  and  ROK  6th  Div,  26  Apr  5 1 :  X 
Coips  01  163,  26  Apr  51. 

1  I  Corps  Rni  The  Communist  Fust  Phase  Spring 
Offensive,  Apr  5 1 .  p.  38;  I  lq,  USAFFE,  Intel  Dig,  no. 
96,  16-28  Feb  53,  p.  27. 


Pukhan  River  five  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Han,  then  turned 
steeply  northeast,  crossing  Route  29  ten 
miles  below  Ch’unch’on  and  cutting 
Route  24  fifteen  miles  south  of  Inje. 
Continuing  to  angle  northeast,  the  line 
touched  the  east  coast  just  above  Yang- 
yang.  Implicit  in  Van  Fleet’s  insistence 
on  thorough  coordination  between 
corps  during  the  withdrawal  to  the  new 
line  was  that  its  occupation  would  be 
governed  by  the  movement  of  the  I 
Corps  against  the  continuing  enemy 
pressure  on  its  front.  Van  Fleet’s  assign¬ 
ment  of  corps  sectors  along  the  line 
made  the  IX  Corps  responsible  for  de¬ 
fending  the  Pukhan  and  Han  corridors; 
consequently,  the  24th  Division,  cur¬ 
rently  located  directly  above  that  area, 
was  to  pass  to  IX  Corps  control  on  the 
27th.  When,  contrary  to  custom,  Van 
Fleet  gave  the  line  no  name,  it  became 
known  as  No  Name  line.1’ 

Of  concern  to  Van  Fleet  after  the  I 
Corps  pulled  back  from  the  Imjin  was 
the  possibility  that  enemy  forces  would 
cross  the  Han  River  estuary  unseen 
west  of  Munsan-ni  and  sweep  down  the 
Kimpo  peninsula  behind  Seoul,  over¬ 
running  lnch’on,  Kimpo  Airfield,  and 
the  Seoul  airport  in  the  process.  On  25 
April  he  had  asked  the  commander  of 
the  west  coast  group  of  Task  Force  95 
to  keep  the  possible  crossing  site  under 
surveillance,  and  on  the  26th  planes 
from  the  group’s  carriers  began  to  fly 
over  the  area  while  in  transit  to  and 
from  close  support  targets.  The  cruiser 
Toledo  meanwhile  steamed  for  the 


s  Rad,  GX-4-5200  KG01>,  CG  Eighth  Army  to  CC.  I 
Coi  ps  ct  al.,  26  Api  5 1 ,  Rad.  GX— 1-53‘i  1  KGOO,  CG 
Eighth  Aimy  to  CGs  1  and  IX  Corps,  26  Api  51. 
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The  Cruiser  USS  Toledo  in  Action 


Inch’on  area  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to 
provide  gunfire  support.0 

Enemy  forces  reaching  the  I  Corps 
phase  line  after  dark  on  the  26th  at¬ 
tacked  in  each  division  sector  except 
that  of  the  24th  on  the  corps  right.  On 
the  front  of  the  25th  Division,  Chinese 
concentrated  an  assault  between  two 
companies  of  the  27th  Infantry,  some 
reaching  as  far  as  a  mile  behind  the 
line  before  regimental  reserves  con¬ 
tained  them.  A  radar-directed  bomb 
strike  brought  down  at  the  point  of  pen¬ 
etration  and  ground  fire  delivered  un- 

6  Rati.  GX— 1-5130  KNLO.CG  Eighth  Army  loCTG 
95.1,  25  Apr  51;  Rati,  OIL  05.  ii  to  CTG  95.1,  20 
Apr  51;  Rail,  AG  In  no.  CX-4480,  CTG  95.1  to  CG 
Eighth  Army,  26  Apr  51:  Field,  United  States  Naval 
Ofmatwm,  Korea,  p.  3*16. 


der  light  provided  by  a  flare  ship  elimi¬ 
nated  the  enemy  force.' 

In  a  repetition  of  the  pattern  of  en¬ 
emy  attacks  on  the  I  Corps’  Delta  front 
the  previous  night,  the  hardest  assaults 
struck  the  ROK  1st  Division  and  65th 
Infantry  at  the  left  of  the  3d  Division’s 
position  west  of  Uijongbu.  Telling  ar¬ 
tillery  fire  and  air  strikes  helped  con¬ 
tain  penetrations  of  the  65th’s  line  and 
force  the  Chinese  to  withdraw.  Chinese 
attacking  the  1 5th  Regiment  at  the  right 
of  the  ROK  1st  Division’s  line  forced  a 
two-mile  withdrawal  before  the  South 
Koreans  were  able  to  block  the  advance. 
North  Koreans  attacking  down  Route 

'  I  Corps  Rpt.  The  Communist  Fiist  Phase  Spring 
Offensive,  Apr  51,  pp.  29-30. 
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1  against  the  1 1th  Regiment  and  against 
the  tank  destroyer  battalion  west  of  the 
road  broke  through  the  lines  of  both 
units  and  took  a  particularly  high  toll 
of  tank  destroyer  troops  before  South 
Korean  counterattacks  supported  by 
American  tanks  stopped  the  advance. 

At  0600  on  the  27th,  the  24th  Divi¬ 
sion  passed  to  IX  Corps  control,  as  had 
been  directed  by  General  Van  Fleet, 
and  what  had  been  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  24th  and  25th  Divisions  be¬ 
came  the  new  corps  boundary.  Shortly 
afterward,  General  Milburn  ordered  his 
remaining  forces  to  withdraw  to  the 
next  phase  line,  which  would  be  the 
last  occupied  by  the  I  Corps  before  it 
moved  onto  line  Golden.  West  to  east, 
the  phase  line  lay  one  to  seven  miles 
above  Golden,  touching  the  Han  near 
the  village  of  Haengju  located  almost 
due  north  of  Kimpo  airfield  below  the 
river,  cutting  Route  1  and  a  minor 
road  from  the  north  near  the  village  of 
Kup’abal-li,  crossing  Route  3  four  miles 
south  of  Uijongbu,  and  also  intersect¬ 
ing  a  minor  road  along  the  new  corps 
boundary  that  below  the  phase  line  and 
line  Golden  joined  Route  2  reaching 
Seoul  from  the  east.  Following  suit, 
General  Hoge  ordered  back  the  left  of 
the  IX  Corps.  The  24th  Division,  to 
which  Hoge  attached  the  ROK  6th  Divi¬ 
sion  and  British  28th  Brigade,  was  to 
take  position  adjoining  the  new  I  Corps 
line  and  stretching  along  the  lower  bank 
of  the  Pukhan  toward  the  Ch’unch’on- 
Soyang  River  position  of  the  1st  Ma¬ 
rine  Division.9 

s  Ibid.,  pp.  32.  34. 

9  Rad,  GX-4-534 1  KGOO,  CG  Eighth  Army  to  CGs 
I  and  i  X  Got  ps,  26  Apt  5  i ,  i  Cot  ps  itpt.  The  Commu¬ 
nist  Fust  Phase Spiing  Offensive.  Apr  51,  p.  29:  Rad, 
Cl  ACT  4-172,  CG  I  Corps  to  CG  3d  Div  et  al.,  27  Apr 
51:  Rad,  1XACT-1366.  CG  IX  Corps  to  CG  24th  Div 
et  al ,  27  Apt  51. 


On  the  I  Corps  right,  the  two  line 
regiments  of  the  25th  Division  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  first 
phase  line.  The  27th  Infantry  ran  into 
enemy  groups  that  had  got  behind  the 
regiment  during  the  night,  and  Chi¬ 
nese  closely  following  the  35th  Infan¬ 
try  took  that  regiment  under  assault 
when  it  set  up  a  covering  position  to 
help  the  27th  Infantry  disengage.  It  was 
well  into  the  afternoon  before  the  two 
regiments  could  break  away.  General 
Bradley  deployed  the  same  two  regi¬ 
ments  on  the  second  phase  line.  In 
preparation  for  further  withdrawal, 
Bradley  set  the  Turkish  brigade  in  a 
covering  position  midway  between  the 
phase  line  and  line  Golden  and  as¬ 
sembled  the  24th  Infantry  behind  the 
Golden  fortifications.10 

On  the  26th  General  Milburn  had 
reinforced  the  3d  Division  with  the 
7th  Cavalry.  In  preparation  for  the 
withdrawal  on  the  27th,  General  Soule 
deployed  the  cavalry  regiment  at  the 
left  rear  of  the  division  as  a  pre¬ 
caution — which  proved  fortuitous — 
against  a  flanking  attack  by  XIX  Army 
Group  forces  who  were  continuing  to 
press  hard  against  the  adjacent  15th 
Regiment  of  the  ROK  1st  Division. 
The  cavalrymen  fended  off  a  Chinese 
attack  from  the  northeast  that  lasted 
into  the  afternoon.  Along  the  second 
phase  line,  General  Soule  meanwhile 
deployed  his  7th  and  15th  Regiments 
at  center  and  right  and  assembled  the 
65th  Infantry  in  reserve.  He  later  set 
the  7th  Cavalry  on  line  at  the  left.11 

The  continuing  pressure  kept  the 
ROK  1st  Division  pinned  in  position 

10  I  C.oips  Rpi,  The  Communist  First  Phase  Spiing 
Offensive,  Apr  51,  p.  30. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  32;  Rad,  Cl  ACT  4-1G7,  CG  I  Corps  to 
CGs  1st  Cav  Div  and  3d  Div,  20  Apr  51. 
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until  late  afternoon,  then  diminished 
enough  to  allow  the  South  Koreans  to 
begin  the  difficult  task  of  disengaging 
while  under  attack.  Enemy  forces, 
however,  failed  to  follow  the  with¬ 
drawal.  Along  the  second  phase  line, 
General  Kang  deployed  the  1 1th,  15th, 
and  12th  Regiments  west  to  east  and 
set  out  screening  forces  well  to  the 
front.12 

Enemy  forces  did  not  regain  contact 
during  the  night.  General  Milburn  nev¬ 
ertheless  expected  an  eventual  follow¬ 
up  in  strength  and  ordered  his  forces 
to  occupy  line  Golden  on  the  28th. 
Again  in  chain  reaction,  Milburn’s  with¬ 
drawal  order  set  in  motion  the  move  to 
No  Name  line  by  forces  to  the  east.15 

From  the  outset  of  the  enemy  offen¬ 
sive  General  Van  Fleet  had  believed 
that  a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to 
retain  possession  of  Seoul,  not  only  to 
gain  the  tactical  advantage  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  foothold  above  the  Han  River  but 
also  to  prevent  psychological  damage 
to  the  Korean  people.  To  give  up  the 
ROK  capital  a  third  time,  he  believed, 
“would  ruin  the  spirit  of  the  nation.” I  11 
His  determination  to  fight  for  the  city 
lay  behind  his  refusal  to  allow  the 
Eighth  Army  simply  to  surrender 
ground  in  deep  withdrawals  and  be¬ 
hind  his  order  of  23  April  directing  a 
strong  stand  on  line  Kansas.  Defeated 
in  the  latter  effort,  mainly  by  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  ROK  (3th  Division,  he  had 
laid  out  No  Name  line  in  the  belief  that 
a  successful  defense  of  its  segment 

I  Corps  Rpi.  Hie  Communist  Fust  Phase  Spi  ing 
Offensive,  Apr  51.  p.  5*1. 

”  Rad.  CICCC  *1-22.  CO.  I  Coips  lo  CG  Eighth 
*\miv  28  Apt  51.  Rad.  CiACT  *1-179.  CG  1  Corps  to 
CG  1st  Cav  I)i\  et  al..  28  Apt  51. 

1 1  Quotation  ftom  USA  WO  Rescaich  l’apei ,  “A  Will 
lo  Win,"  based  on  Intern.  Col  Brute  F.  Williams  with 
Van  Fleet.  (>  Apr  78.  p.  26. 


athwart  the  Pukhan  corridor  would  im¬ 
prove  his  chances  of  holding  Seoul  and 
that  the  corridor  area  could  be  used  as 
a  springboard  to  recapture  the  capital 
if  the  forces  defending  the  city  itself 
were  pushed  out.15  In  the  central  and 
eastern  sectors,  where  enemy  attacks 
had  clearly  lost  their  momentum  by  26 
April,  the  occupation  of  No  Name 
would  obviate  relinquishing  territory 
voluntarily,  a  cession  that  would  occur 
if  the  forces  in  those  sectors  moved  back 
to  line  Nevada  as  prescribed  in  the  12 
April  withdrawal  plan. 

Convinced  by  the  morning  of  the 
28th  that  the  main  enemy  effort  in  the 
west  was  wearing  out,  Van  Fleet  in¬ 
formed  corps  commanders  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  “hold  firmly”  on  No  Name 
line.  They  were  to  conduct  an  active 
defense  of  the  line,  making  full  use  of 
artillery  in  conjunction  with  armored 
counterattacks.  Though  members  of  his 
staff  considered  it  a  tactical  mistake  to 
risk  having  forces  trapped  against  the 
north  bank  of  the  Han,  Van  Fleet  in¬ 
sisted  that  there  would  be  no  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  line  unless  extreme  en¬ 
emy  pressure  cleat  ly  imperiled  Eighth 
Army  positions,  and  then  only  if  he 
himself  ordered  it.H> 

In  case  Van  Fleet  had  to  call  a  with¬ 
drawal  from  No  Name  line,  the  Eighth 
Army  was  to  retire  to  line  Waco,  a  move 
which  would  still  hold  the  bulk  of  the 
army  well  above  line  Nevada.  In  the 
west,  the  new  line  designated  by  Van 
Fleet  followed  the  Nevada  trace  along 
the  lower  bank  of  the  Han;  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  eastern  areas,  it  lay  nine  to 
eighteen  miles  below  No  Name  line. 
“For  planning  purposes  only,”  Van 

’  ’  Interv.  Applcmaii  with  Van  Fleet,  15  Sep  51 
Ibid.;  Rad,GX-l~50:i8  KGOO.CG  Eighth  Army 
to  C/S  ROKA  et  al.,  28  Apr  51. 
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Fleet  issued  instructions  for  occupying 
line  Waco  late  on  the  28th.17 

As  I  Corps  forces  began  their  with¬ 
drawal  to  line  Golden  at  midmorning 
on  the  28th,  North  Koreans  in  regi¬ 
mental  strength  were  sighted  massing 
near  Haengju,  the  Han  River  village 
above  Kinipo  airfield,  apparently  in 
preparation  for  crossing  the  river.  The 
massed  fire  of  two  artillery  battalions 
and  8-inch  fire  from  the  cruiser  Toledo , 
now  stationed  just  off  Inch’on,  inflicted 
heavy  casualties  on  the  enemy  group 
and  forced  the  survivors  to  withdraw. 
A  Chinese  battalion  attacking  the  7th 
Cavalry  below  Uijongbu  early  in  the 
morning  but  soon  breaking  contact  af¬ 
ter  failing  to  penetrate  and  patrols  in¬ 
vestigating  the  positions  of  the  25th  Di¬ 
vision  around  noon  were  the  only  other 
enemy  actions  along  the  corps  front 
during  the  day.18 

The  ROK  1st  Division,  which  had 
scarcely  more  than  a  mile  to  withdraw, 
reached  line  Golden  early  in  the  day. 
Assigned  a  narrow  sector  from  the  Han 
to  a  point  just  short  of  Route  1,  Gen¬ 
eral  Kang  was  able  to  hold  his  12th 
Regiment  and  tank  destroyer  battalion 
in  reserve.  The  11th  and  15th  Regi¬ 
ments  manning  the  Golden  fortifica¬ 
tions  were  able  to  use  a  battalion  each 
in  outpost  lines,  organizing  these  units 
about  two  miles  to  the  northwest.  Be¬ 
hind  the  3d  Division,  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  occupied  Golden  positions  be¬ 
tween  and  including  Routes  I  and  3. 
General  Milburn  ordered  General 


1 '  Rad.  OX — 't— 57-lt)  KGOP,  CG  Eighth  Aimy  to 
CG  i  Got  ps  el  ai.,  28  Apr  51. 

I!i  I  Corps  Rpt,  The  Communist  Fit  si  Phase  Spiing 
Oiiensnc,  Api  51,  pp  30  3!;  Rad,  C!ACT  !  179. 
CG  I  Corps  to  CG  1st  Cav  Div  ct  at,  28  Apr  51; 
Rad.  AG  In  no.  CX-524G,  COM N ANTE  to  CINCFE, 
29  Apr  51. 


Soule  to  return  the  7th  Cavalry  to  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division,  to  assemble  the 
3d  Division  less  the  65th  Infantry  in 
Seoul  in  corps  reserve,  and  to  prepare 
counterattack  plans.  Milburn  attached 
the  65th  Infantry  to  the  25th  Division 
so  that  General  Bradley,  using  the  65th 
and  his  own  reserve,  the  24th  Infantry, 
could  man  the  eastern  sector  of  the 
Golden  line  while  the  remainder  of  his 
division  was  withdrawing.19 

As  deployed  for  the  defense  of  Seoul 
by  evening  of  the  28th,  the  I  Corps  had 
six  regiments  on  line  and  the  same 
number  assembled  in  and  on  the  edges 
of  the  city.  Below  the  Han  to  meet  any 
enemy  attempt  to  envelop  Seoul  were 
the  British  29th  Brigade  at  the  base  of 
the  Kimpo  peninsula  in  the  west  and 
the  Turkish  brigade  on  the  east  flank. 
With  adequate  reserves,  fortified  de¬ 
fenses,  and  a  narrower  front  that  al¬ 
lowed  heavier  concentrations  of  artil¬ 
lery  fire,  the  corps  was  in  a  position  fat- 
stronger  than  any  it  had  occupied  since 
the  beginning  of  the  enemy  offensive."0 

In  contrast,  there  was  further  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  enemy’s  offensive 
strength  was  weakening.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  prisoners  taken  had  only  one  day’s 
rations  or  none  at  all.  Interrogation  of 
these  captives  revealed  that  local  forag¬ 
ing  produced  very  little  food  and  that 
resupply  had  collapsed  under  the  Far 
East  Air  Forces’  interdiction  of  enemy 
rear  areas.  The  steady  air  attacks  also 
had  seriously  impeded  the  forward 
movement  of  artillery.  Confusion  and 
disorganization  among  enemy  forces 
appeared  to  be  increasing.  Connnand- 

1,1 1  Gulps  Rpt.  The  Communist  Fiist  Phase  Spi".g 
DMiMjsivr  Apr  AI  pp.  30.  33-34;  Dolcater.  hi  In¬ 
fantry  Division  in  Koicn,  pp.  204.  206. 

80  1  Corps  Rpt.  'Fhe  Communist  First  Phase  Spring 
Offensive.  Apt  51.  p  35  and  Map  7.  following  p.  38. 
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ers  were  issuing  only  such  general  in¬ 
structions  as  “go  to  Seoul”  and  “go  as 
far  to  the  south  as  possible.”  On  one 
occasion,  according  to  prisoners,  re¬ 
serve  forces  ordered  forward  moved 
south  under  the  impression  that  Seoul 
already  had  fallen.  One  factor  in  the 
deterioration  was  a  high  casualty  rate 
among  political  officers — especially 
at  company  level — on  whom  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Army  depended  so  heavily  for 
maintaining  troop  motivation  and 
discipline."' 

Obviously  willing,  if  growing  less 
able,  to  continue  the  attack  on  Seoul, 
the  North  Korean  8th  Division  assisted  on 
its  left  by  Chinese  in  what  appeared  to 
be  regimental  strength  struck  the  out¬ 
post  line  of  the  ROK  1st  Division  shortly 
before  midnight  on  the  28th.  Accurate 
defensive  fire,  especially  from  tanks, 
artillery,  and  the  guns  of  the  Toledo, 
broke  up  the  attack  before  enemy  as¬ 
sault  forces  could  get  through  the  out¬ 
post  line  and  reach  the  main  South  Ko¬ 
rean  positions.  Tank-infantry  forces 
sent  out  by  General  Kang  after  day¬ 
light  followed  and  fired  on  retreating 
enemy  groups  for  two  miles,  observing 
between  nine  hundred  and  a  thousand 
enemy  dead  along  the  route.'2 

The  Slh  Division's  attack  proved  to  be 
the  only  serious  enemy  attempt  to  break 
through  the  Golden  fortifications.  An¬ 
other  effort  appeared  to  be  in  the  off¬ 
ing  during  the  day  of  the  29th  when 
patrols  and  air  observers  reported  a 
large  enemy  buildup  on  the  front  of 

81  Ibid.,  pp  35,  38:  George.  The  Chinese  Communist 
Army  in  Action.  p.  10. 

82  Rad.  Cl  COO  4-2*.  CG  I  Coins  i<>  CG  highlit 
Army.  2!)  Apr  5 1 ;  Rad,  AG  In  no.  CX  5260,  CTF  05 
to  COMNAVFE  cl  at,  29  Apr  51;  1  Corps  Rpi,  The 
Communist  Fiist  Phase  Spring  Offensive,  Apr  51, 
p.  36. 


the  25th  Division,  but  heavy  artillery 
fire  and  air  attacks  delivered  after  dark 
broke  up  the  enemy  force.23  Division 
patrols  searching  the  enemy  concentra¬ 
tion  area  after  daylight  on  the  30th 
found  an  estimated  one  thousand  en¬ 
emy  dead.  Across  the  corps  front,  pa¬ 
trols  moving  as  much  as  six  miles  above 
line  Golden  on  the  30th  made  only  mi¬ 
nor  contacts.  On  the  basis  of  the  patrol 
findings,  General  Milburn  reported 
to  General  Van  Fleet  that  the  enemy 
forces  on  his  front  were  staying  out  of 
artillery  range  while  regrouping  and 
resupplying  for  further  attacks.2'1  Actu¬ 
ally  in  progress  was  the  beginning  of  a 
general  enemy  withdrawal. 

In  dropping  back  to  No  Name  line. 
Eighth  Army  forces  since  22  April  had 
given  up  about  thirty-five  miles  of  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  I  and  IX  Corps  sectors  and 
about  twenty  miles  in  the  sectors  of  the 
X  and  ROK  III  Corps.  Logistical  plan¬ 
ning  completed  in  anticipation  of  the 
enemy  offensive  had  kept  line  units  well 
furnished  with  all  classes  of  supplies 
during  the  attacks  and  at  the  same  time 
had  prevented  any  loss  of  stocks  stored 
in  major  supply  points  during  the  with¬ 
drawal.  Gearing  removal  operations  to 
the  phased  rearward  movements,  serv¬ 
ice  forces  had  shifted  supplies  and 
equipment  southward  to  predeter¬ 
mined  locations  from  which  line  units 
could  be  readily  resupplied  without 


*•’  A  numhci  of  published  wotks  on  (lie  wai  teport 
thai  six  thousand  enemy  attempted  to  ferty  the  I  Ism 
and  attack  down  the  Kimpo  peninsula  to  outflank 
Seoul  on  29  Apt  il  and  that  air  attacks  defeated  the 
el  lot  l  The  ollirial  teeords  do  not  suppoit  these 
accounts.  The  aulhois  may  have  been  telet  t  ing  to  the 
Noith  Korean  effotl  tocioss  the  tivet  at  Haeng|u  on 
the  28th. 

21 1  Corps  Rpt.  The  Communist  Fiist  Phase  Spring 
Offensive,  Apr 5 1 .  pp.  36-37;  Rad,  CICCG 4-24,  CG  I 
Corps  to  CG  Eighth  Army,  30  Apr  51. 
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risking  the  loss  of  supply  points  to  ad¬ 
vancing  enemy  forces. 25 

Steady  rail  movements  and  back  load¬ 
ing  aboard  ships  had  all  but  cleared 
Inch’on  of  supplies  by  the  30th,  and 
LSTs  were  standing  by  to  ‘ake  aboard 
the  2d  Engineer  Special  Brigade  and 
ten  thousand  South  Koreans  who  had 


been  operating  the  port.26  Against  the 
possibility  that  Inch’ou  would  have  to 
be  given  up,  General  Ridgway  on  the 
30th  took  steps  to  forestall  a  repetition 
of  the  heavy  damage  done  to  the  port 
when  it  was  abandoned  in  January, 
damage  that  had  served  only  to  hinder 
use  of  the  port  after  it  was  recaptured. 
Ridgway  instructed  General  Van  Fleet 
not  to  demolish  port  facilities  if  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  evacuate  Inch’on 
again  but  to  leave  it  to  UNG  naval  forces 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  using  the 
port.2' 

Among  U.S.  Army  divisions,  casual¬ 
ties  suffered  between  22  and  29  April 
totaled  314  killed  and  1,600  wounded. 


In  both  number  and  rate,  these  losses 


were  scarcely  more  than  half  the  casual¬ 
ties  suffered  among  the  divisions  en¬ 
gaged  for  a  comparable  period  of  time 


■’Eighth  Ann).  "Logistical  Pioblems  and  Their 
Solutions."  [>|>.  1 05— ()(>. 

Also  jamming  Inchon  in  hopes  of  being  evacu¬ 
ated  by  sea  wete  some  two  bundled  thousand  lelu- 
gecs.  Most  of  these  had  come  liom  Seoul  dining  the 
past  week,  leaving  only  about  a  bundled  thousand 
inhabitants  in  the  capital  city 
■'  Highlit  Ai my.  "Logistical  Pioblems  and  Then 
Solutions,”  p.  107.  Highth  Anns  Coind  Rpt,  Nat.  Api 
51:  Rad.  CX  6 1 38*1,  CINCHE  to  CG  Eighth  Ai tm.  30 
Apr  51 


during  the  Chinese  offensive  opened 
in  late  November.28 

Among  a  variety  of  estimates,  an 
Eighth  Army  headquarters  report  for 
the  eight-day  period  from  evening  of 
the  22d  to  evening  of  the  30th  listed 
13,349  known  enemy  dead,  23,829 
estimated  enemy  dead,  and  246  taken 
captive.  This  report  included  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  daily  from  U.S.  and  al¬ 
lied  ground  units  only.  At  UNC  head¬ 
quarters  in  Tokyo,  the  estimate  was 
that  enemy  forces  suffered  between 
75,000  and  80,000  killed  and  wounded, 
50,000  of  these  in  the  Seoul  sector. 
Other  estimates  listed  7 1,7  i  2  enemy 
casualties  on  the  I  Corps  front  and 
8,009  in  the  IX  Corps  sector.  Although 
none  of  the  estimates  was  certifiable, 
enemy  losses  were  unquestionably 
huge.26 

Notwithstanding  the  high  enemy 
losses,  General  Van  Fleet  cautioned  on 
1  May  that  the  enemy  had  the  men  to 
attack  again  “as  hard  as  before  or 
harder.”  M)  The  total  strength  of  Chi¬ 
nese  forces  in  Korea  as  of  that  date  was 
believed  to  be  about  542,000  and  that 
of  North  Korean  forces  to  be  over 
197,000.  The  1  May  estimate  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Ridgway’s  headquarters  credited 
the  enemy  with  having  300,000  men 
currently  in  position  to  attack,  most  of 
these  on  the  central  front. 

2K  Rcistei .  Battle  Casualties  and  Medical  Statistics, 
p.  30. 

Eighth  Ai  my  G3  PORs.  22-30  Apt  51.  Facts  on 
File.  vol.  XL  iio.  548. 27  Api-3May  51,  p.  137;  I  Coi  ps 
Rpt,  Hhc-  Communist  Fust  Phase  Spimg  Offensive, 
Api  51.  p  38;  IX  Cmps  Could  Rpt,  Nai,  Apt  51 

m  Facts  on  File,  vol.  XI,  no.  548.  27  Api  —3  May  51, 
p.  137. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


Battle  Below  the  Soyang 


Intent  on  confronting  enemy  forces 
with  the  most  formidable  defenses  yet, 
General  Van  Fleet  on  30  April  ordered 
the  length  of  No  Name  line  fortified 
like  its  line  Golden  segment  around 
Seoul.  Fortifications  were  to  include 
log  and  sandbag  bunkers,  multiple 
bands  of  barbed  wire  with  antiperson¬ 
nel  mines  interspersed,  and  55-gallon 
drums  of  napalm  mixed  with  gasoline 
set  out  in  front  of  defensive  positions 
and  rigged  for  detonation  from  the 
bunkers.1  Van  Fleet  also  wanted  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  counterattacking  quickly 
once  the  enemy  had  been  turned  back. 

Van  Fleet  expected  the  enemy’s  next 
principal  effort  to  come  either  in  the 
west,  as  had  the  main  force  of  the  April 
attacks,  or  on  his  central  front.  Judg¬ 
ing  the  Uijongbu-Seoul,  Pukhan  River, 
and  Gh’unch’on-Hongch’on  corridors 
to  be  the  most  likely  axes  of  enemy 
advance,  he  shifted  forces  by  4  May  to 
place  most  of  his  strength  and  all  U.S. 
divisions  in  the  western  and  central  sec¬ 
tors  and  aligned  the  I,  IX,  and  X  Corps 
so  that  each  was  responsible  for  one  of 
these  avenues.  Deployed  around  Seoul, 
the  I  Corps  blocked  the  Uijongbu  ap¬ 
proach  with  the  ROK  1st,  1st  Cavalry, 
and  25th  Divisions  on  line  and  the  3 r 
Division  and  British  29th  Brigade  i 
reserve.  The  IX  Corps,  its  sector  nai 


1  These  unpiovised  llametlnowcis.  called  fougasses, 
il'ncw  uii;  a  mass  oi  flame  some  !e::  yards  vr'ie  arid  up 
lo  tony  yards  long. 


rowed  by  a  westward  shift  oi  its  right 
boundary,  now  had  the  British  28th 
Brigade,  24th  Division,  ROK  2d  Divi¬ 
sion,  ROK  6th  Division,  and  7th  Divi¬ 
sion  west  to  east  on  No  Name  line  and 
the  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Corn- 
bit  Team  in  reserve  for  defense  against 
an  enemy  strike  down  or  out  of  the 
Pukhan  River  valley."  In  the  left  por¬ 
tion  of  the  X  Corps  sector,  the  1st  Ma¬ 
rine  Division  and  the  2d  Division,  less 
the  bulk  of  the  23d  Infantry  in  corps 
reserve,  covered  the  Ch’unch’on- 
Hongch’on  axis.  Though  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  strength  in  the  western  and 
central  areas  left  the  remainder  of  the 
front  comparatively  thin,  Van  Fleet  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  six  ROK  divisions  in  the 
east — the  5th  and  7th  in  the  right  por¬ 
tion  of  the  X  Corps  sector,  the  9th  and 
3d  in  the  ROK  III  Corps  sector,  and 
the  Capital  and  11th  in  the  ROK  I 
Corps  sector — could  hold  the  line  since 
opposing  North  Korean  forces  were 

'Since  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  put  the 
Ilcvach'on  Dam  out  ol  commission  timing  the  few 
clays  that  the  1st  Kotean  Mamie  Coips  Regiment  oc¬ 
cupied  that  atea.  Van  Fleet  meanwhile  had  asked  Task 
Foue  77  to  destiny  at  least  two  sluice  gates  to  bring 
watei  level  so  low  that  its  telease  would  cause  no 
.ous  Hooding  ol  the  I’ukhan  A  dive-bombing  at- 
k  launched  horn  the  Function  on  30  April  by  At) 
.“sky raideis  tallying  one-tun  general  pm  pose  bombs 
pioduted  a  six-loot  hole  in  one  gate  Returning  the 
following  day  with  ten  pec  Iocs  set  for  surface  i  tin — the 
only  time  thisotdnaiiie  would  lie  used  in  the  war — six 
*>f  eight  Sky  i  aiders  sc  cited  hits  that  icmoved  one  gate 
and  destioyed  the  lowei  half  of  anothet. 
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weak  and  since  the  terrain  barriers  of 
the  higher  Taebaeks  favored  defense. 

The  Search  for  the  Enemy 

Along  with  his  30  April  instructions 
for  the  defense  of  No  Name  line,  Van 
Fleet  ordered  intensive  patrolling  to  lo¬ 
cate  and  identify  enemy  formations  as 
they  continued  to  move  out  of  contact. 
Patrols  searching  three  to  five  miles 
above  the  front  during  the  first  two 
days  of  May,  however,  encountered  no 
major  enemy  force  except  at  the  I 
Corps  left  where  ROK  1st  Division  pa¬ 
trols  found  the  North  Korean  8th  Divi¬ 
sion  deployed  astride  Route  1.  To 
deepen  the  search  in  the  west  and  cen¬ 
tral  areas,  Van  Fleet  ordered  patrol 
bases  set  up  five  to  six  miles  out  along  a 
line  reaching  east  as  far  as  Route  24  in 
the  X  Corps  sector.  Each  division 
fronted  by  this  line  was  to  establish  a 
regimental  combat  team  in  a  base  posi¬ 
tion  organized  for  perimeter  defense. 
Patrols  operating  from  the  bases  could 
work  farther  north  with  lull  fire  sup¬ 
port,  and  the  forward  positions  would 
deepen  the  defense  in  the  sectors  where 
Van  Fleet  expected  to  be  most  heavily 
attacked.  While  the  fortification  of  No 
Name  line  continued,  the  front  east  of 
Route  24  was  to  be  advanced  six  to  fif¬ 
teen  miles  to  line  Missouri,  both  to  re¬ 
store  contact  and  to  clear  a  stretch  of 
Route  24  and  a  connecting  secondary 
road  angling  east  to  the  coast  for  use  as 
a  supply  route  by  the  ROK  divisions 
defending  the  sector.  Van  Fleet  also  di¬ 
rected  a  foray  to  destroy  North  Korean 
forces  in  the  I  Corps’  west  sector  after 
the  8th  Division  stopped  short  the  1 2th 
Regiment  of  the  ROK  1st  Division’s  al- 

!  Eighth  Aimy  G 3  SS  Rpi.  Mav  51. 


tempt  to  establish  a  patrol  base  up 
Route  1  on  4  May.'1 

The  six  ROK  divisions  in  the  east 
opened  the  advance  toward  line  Mis¬ 
souri  on  the  7th.  Along  the  coast,  ROK 
I  Corps  forces  met  almost  no  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  9th  the  ROK  11th 
Division’s  tank  destroyer  battalion 
scooted  some  sixteen  miles  beyond  the 
Missouri  line  to  occupy  the  town  of 
Kansong,  where  Route  24  ended  in  a 
junction  with  the  coastal  highway. 
Forces  of  the  ROK  5th  Division  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  advance  in  the  X  Corps 
zone  reached  line  Missouri  the  same 
day.  The  other  four  divisions,  though 
still  as  much  as  ten  miles  short  of  the 
line  on  the  9th,  had  made  long  daily 
gains  against  scattered  delaying  forces. 
In  the  west,  the  bulk  of  the  ROK  1st 
Division  advancing  up  Route  1  between 
7  and  9  May  levered  North  Korean 
forces  out  of  successive  positions  and 
finally  forced  them  into  a  general  with¬ 
drawal.  Setting  the  15th  Regiment  in  a 
patrol  base  six  miles  up  Route  1,  Gen¬ 
eral  Kang  pulled  his  remaining  forces 
back  into  his  No  Name  fortifications/’ 

From  other  bases  in  the  I,  IX,  and  X 
Corps  sectors,  patrols  doubled  the 
depth  of  their  previous  reconnaissance 
but  had  no  more  success  in  making  firm 
contact  than  had  patrols  working  from 
No  Name  line.  Available  intelligence  in- 

'  R.kI.  C.X-5-1 1  1  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Aimy  to  C/S 
ROKA  ct  .it ,  1  Mu\  5 1 .  Eighth  At  my  G3  SS  Rpt,  May 
51.  Rads.  CICC.G  l-2(> and  CICCG 5-3.  C.G  i  Cot  ps to 
(XI  Eighth  Amt).  2  and  3  May  51.  i (.'spec lively;  Rad, 
GX-5-3-10  KGOI\  CG  Eighth  Ai  inv  toGGs  I.  IX.  and 
X  Coips  and  G/S  ROKA.'  1  May  51,  Rad.  GX-5-591 
KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Ai  my  to  CG  I  Coips.  1  May  51. 

’Eighth  Aim/  G3  SS  Rpt,  Stay  51:  Eighth  Auny 
I’OR,  7  May  51.  Rad.  X  10577.  CG  X  Coips  to  CG 
Eighth  Auny,  7  May  51:  Eighth  Aimy  l’OR.  8  May 
51.  Rad.  X  19(108.  CG  X  Coips  to  CG  Eighth  Ai  my.  9 
May  5 ! ;  !•  ighth  my  !>OR,  o  Mac  511  Corps  Comd 
Rpt,  Nai .  May  5 1 . 
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formation  indicated  that  the  6-ith,  12th, 
60th t  and  20tli  Armies  were  completely 
off  the  west  and  west  central  fronts  for 
refurbishing  and  that  each  of  the  four 
armies  still  in  those  sectors — the  65th, 
63d,  1 5th,  and  27th — had  only  one  divi¬ 
sion  forward  as  a  screen  while  remain¬ 
ing  divisions  prepared  to  resume  the 
offensive.  Since  there  were  no  firm  in¬ 
dications  that  the  resumption  was  an 
immediate  prospect,  however,  General 
Van  Fleet  on  9  May  issued  plans  for 
returning  the  Eighth  Army  to  line 
Kansas.  In  the  first  phase  of  the  return 
the  I,  IX,  and  X  Corps  were  to  attack, 
tentatively  on  the  12th,  toward  line 
Topeka  running  from  Muu^an-ni  east 
through  Gh’unch’on,  then  northeast  to¬ 
ward  Injc.  The  ROK  III  Corps  and 


ROK  I  Corps  in  the  east  meanwhile 
were  to  continue  their  attack  to  line 
Missouri,  a  step  which  would  carry 
them  above  the  Kansas  line.0 

Van  Fleet  decided  against  the  Tope¬ 
ka  advance  on  the  1  lilt  after  changes 
in  the  intelligence  picture  indicated 
that  enemy  forces  were  within  a  few 
days  ol  reopening  their  offensive.  Air 
observation  of  enemy  troops  where 
none  previously  had  been  seen  sug¬ 
gested  lot  ward  movements  undercover 
of  darkness,  reports  told  of  large  en¬ 
emy  reconnaissance  patrols,  and  both 
agents  and  prisoners  alleged  an  early 

"  t.i^luli  Ai my  US  and  l,.'  SS  R|>i->,  Ma\  at.  Ran, 
( >X-f>-I  I.X:t  KUOl’,  CG  l.ij'hih  Ai  im  to  C.Ci  l  Cot  |»sct 
at,  9  Mav  51. 
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resumption  of  the  offensive.  Extensive 
smoke  screens  rose  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  ahead  of  the  IX  Corps  and 
above  the  Hwach’on  Reservoir  in  the  X 
Corps  sector.  Drawing  Van  Fleet’s  par¬ 
ticular  notice  were  reports  that  five 
armies — the  60tli,  1 5th,  12tli,  27th,  and 
20th — were  massing  west  of  the  Pukhan 
for  a  major  attack  in  the  west  central 
sector.  In  further  instructions  for  de¬ 
fense,  Van  Fleet  ordered  the  No  Name 
fortifications  improved  and  directed 
General  Hoge  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  Pukhan  corridor,  where  the 
heaviest  enemy  buildup  was  iepuited. 
Hoge  was  to  place  the  bulk  of  the  IX 
Corps  artillery  on  that  flank.  “I  want  to 


slop  the  Chinese  here  and  hurt  him,” 
Van  Fleet  told  Hoge.  “I  welcome  his 
attack  and  want  to  be  strong  enough  in 
position  and  fire  power  to  defeat  him."  ' 
Lavish  artillery  fire,  in  particular,  was 
to  be  used.  If  gun  positions  could  be 
kept  supplied  with  ammunition,  Van 
Fleet  wanted  five  times  the  normal  day 
of  fire  expended  against  enemy  attacks. 
As  calculated  by  his  G-4,  Colonel 
Stebbins,  the  “Van  Fleet  day  of  fire” 
could  be  supported  for  at  least  seven 
days,  although  transportation  could 
become  a  problem  since  Stebbins  could 


not  haul  other  supplies  while  handling 


'  Eighth  Ai  my  CG  and  G/S  |nl.  May  51. 
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that  amount  of  ammunition.8  Rations 
and  petroleum  products  already 
stocked  in  corps  sectors,  however, 
would  last  for  more  than  seven  days.0 

Immediate  army  reserves  for  the  ad¬ 
vance  to  line  Topeka  were  to  have  been 
the  3d  Division,  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  I  Corps,  and  the  Canadian  25th  In¬ 
fantry  Brigade,  which  had  reached 
Korea  on  5  May.9 10  Having  undergone 
extensive  training  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  brigade  would  be  ready  to 
join  operations  after  brief  tune-up 
exercises  in  the  Pusan  area.  Though 
the  Topeka  advance  was  off,  Van 
Fleet  ordered  the  Canadians  to  move 
north,  beginning  on  15  May,  to  Kumn- 
yangjang-ni,  twenty-five  miles  southeast 
of  Seoul,  and  prepare  to  counter  any 
enemy  penetration  in  the  Pukhan  or 
Scoul-Suwon  corridors.  The  3d  Divi- 

Van  Fleet  Da\  of  Fire  per  Tube 


105-min.  howmcr  . 300  loimds 

155-mni  howit/ct  . 250  loimds 

155-mill,  gun  .  200  i  omuls 

8-mch  liowit/ci  .  200  i  omuls 

75-iiim  howitzci  .  250  loimds 


9  Rad.  GX-5-1776  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Ai  my  toCCs 
I,  IX,  and  X  Coips.  I  1  May  51:  Eighlli  Aimy  PIK 
302.  10  May  51;  Eighth  Aimy  G2  and  G3  SS  Rpts, 
Mav  51,  X  Coips  I’IRs  22(i,  10  May  51.  and  227,  1 1 
May  51.  IX  Coips  G2  Jnl.  Sum,  II  May  51:  Eighth 
Aimy  CG  and  C/S  jnl.  May  51.  Eighth  Aimy  Any  SS 
Rpt,  Jim  51 

10  Ai  living  on  (i  May  was  the  Impciial  Ethiopian 
Expcditionaiy  Fokc  to  Koica,  composed  of  voluii- 
teeis  fiom  the  Ethiopian  impel  ial  bodyguaid  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  infaniiy  battalion  and  a  superfluous  foicc 
head(|'iaiters.  Also  known  as  the  Kagncw  battalion, 
tbe  loice  had  had  only  ludmiciitaiy  combat  tiaiumg 
and  ai  rived  without  weapons  and  equipment.  The 
Ethiopians  were  scheduled  to  spend  eight  weeks  at 
the  U.N  center.  Another  May  arrival  would  he  the 
1st  Battalion,  King's  Sluopshire  Eight  Infantiy. 
which  nuclei  the  Biiusli  lotation  system  would 
replace  the  !»t  Battalion,  Aigyi!  and  Suiiieiiand 
I  lighlandeis.  in  the  British  28th  Biigade.  Due  to  reach 
Japan  in  late  May  foi  a  month  of  (raining  with  equip¬ 
ment  bought  liom  the  United  States  before  moving 
to  Koiea  was  the  staff  of  a  sixty-bed  mobile  suigical 
hospital  fiom  Norway. 


-  . . 


sion  was  still  to  pass  to  army  reserve 
and  organize  forces  capable  of  reinforc¬ 
ing  or  counterattacking  in  the  I,  IX,  or 
X  Corps  sectors  in  at  least  regimental 
combat  team  strength  on  six  hours’ 
notice.  Beginning  on  the  11th,  the 
15th  Regimental  Combat  Team  assem¬ 
bled  near  Ich’on,  at  the  intersection 
of  Routes  13  and  20  thirty-five  miles 
southeast  of  Seoul,  ready  to  move  on 
call  into  the  X  Corps  sector;  for  opera¬ 
tions  in  support  of  the  IX  Corps,  the 
65th  Regimental  Combat  Team  assem¬ 
bled  near  Kyongan-ni,  twenty  miles 
southeast  of  Seoul  and  directly  below 
l he  Pukhan  River  corridor;  and  the  7th 
Regimental  Combat  Team  assembled 
in  Seoul  for  missions  in  the  I  Corps 
sector." 

The  six  ROK  divisions  on  the  east¬ 
ern  front  were  to  slay  forward  of  No 
Name  line  but  were  not  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  attempts  to  occupy  line  Missouri. 
In  the  X  Corps  sector,  the  ROK  5th 
and  7th  Divisions,  whose  forces  had  all 
but  reached  the  Soyang  River  south¬ 
west  of  Inje,  were  to  fortify  their  pres¬ 
ent  positions.  The  ROK  III  Corps  and 
ROK  I  Corps  were  to  set  their  four  divi¬ 
sions  in  fortified  defenses  between  the 
lower  bank  of  the  Soyang  south  of  Inje 
and  the  town  of  Kangson-ni,  five  miles 
north  of  Yangyang  on  the  coast,  after 
conducting  spoiling  attacks  on  12 
May  in  the  two  principal  communica¬ 
tions  centers  ahead  of  them,  Inje  and 
Yongclae-ri,  the  latter  located  on  Route 
24  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Inje.  The 

1 1  Kad,GX-5-H83  KGOI’.CG  Eighth  Ai  my  toGG  I 
(an  px  cl  at,  9  May  5 1 ;  Fox.  “1  ntci  -Allied  Co-operation 
Dm  mg  Combat  Opeialions,  pp.  2b,  2'.  1-30. -17,  Wood, 
Strange  Battleground,  pp.  9*1-95;  Rad.  GX-5— 1*150 
KGOI’,  (XI  Eigluli  At  my  to  CG.s  I.  IX,  and  X  Coips 
and  CG  3d  Div,  9  May  51;  Eighth  Aimy  G3  Jill,  Sum, 
9  and  12  May  51;  Dokatei,  hi  Infantry  Division  in 
Korea,  p.  207. 
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reconnaissance  company  of  the  ROK 
9th  Division  already  had  entered  Inje 
without  a  fight  during  the  afternoon  of 
the  1 1th  and  dispersed  an  enemy  force 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  town  before 
retiring  on  the  12th,  but  other  forces 
of  the  two  South  Korean  corps  were 
prevented  by  distance  and  moderate  re¬ 
sistance  from  reaching  the  objectives  of 
their  attacks  in  the  one  day  allotted  for 
them.12 

Light  contact  along  the  remainder  of 
the  front  revealed  little  about  enemy 
dispositions,  but  the  composite  of 
reports  from  air  observers,  agents,  civil¬ 
ians,  and  prisoners  made  clear  by  13 
May  that  major  Chinese  forces  had  be¬ 
gun  to  shift  eastward  from  the  west  and 
west  central  sectors.  Steady  rain  and  fog 
all  but  eliminated  further  air  observa¬ 
tion  on  14  and  15  May;  poor  visibility 
also  hampered  ground  patrols;  and 
a  IX  Corps  reconnaissance-in-force  by 
the  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Com¬ 
bat  Team  up  the  valley  northeast  of 
Kap’yong  toward  what  was  believed 
to  be  a  large  concentration  of  enemy 
forces  had  to  be  canceled  shortly  after 
it  started  on  the  15th  because  of  the 
rain  and  poor  road  conditions.  As  much 
as  could  be  determined  by  16  May  was 
that  the  eastward  shift  probably  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Ch’unch’on  area.13 

A  few  reports  tracing  the  shift  indi¬ 
cated  that  some  Chinese  units  would 
move  beyond  Ch’unch’on.  According 


Rad.  GX-5-1863  KCOO.  CG  Eighth  ArmvtoC/S 
ROKA.  11  May  51:  Rad.  GX-5-2H9  KGOO.  CG 
Kiglidi  Anil)  to  CG  X  Corps.  IS  May  51;  Rad.  X 
196‘I5,  CG  X  Corps  to  CGs  5lli  ROK  Div  and  7di 
ROK  Div,  12  May  51.  Eighth  Ainiy  G3  (ill.  Sum.  1 1 
and  12  May  51:  Eighth  Army  I’OR,  12  May  51. 

Eighth  Ai  til)  G2  35  Rpt,  Ma)  5  i ,  Weaiiiei  m  the 
Koiean Conflict,"  vol.  II.  pp.  XI 1 1-7 -XI 1 1-9;  IX Cot  ps 
Could  Rpt.  Nar  May  51;  Eighth  Ainiy  1MR  307.  15 
May  5 1 . 


to  a  Chinese  medical  officer  captured 
northeast  of  Seoul  on  10  May,  the  12  th 
Army  and  two  other  armies  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  leave  the  west  central  area  late 
on  the  10th,  march  east  for  four  days, 
then  attack  the  2d  Division  and  the 
ROK  divisions  on  the  eastern  front.  An¬ 
other  captive  taken  on  the  13th  in  the 
same  general  area  said  that  the  15lh 
Army  was  to  march  east  for  three  days 
and  attack  the  2d  Division  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  North  Korean  attacks  on  the 
ROK  front.1 1  Large  enemy  groups  re¬ 
ported  by  X  Corps  observers  to  be 
moving  east  as  far  as  Yanggu  on  the 
1 1  th  and  12th  were  believed  to  be 
Chinese,  and  a  deserter  from  the  engi¬ 
neer  battalion  of  the  80th  Division,  27th 
Army ,  picked  up  on  the  13th  in  the 
Ch’unch’on  area  stated  that  his  battal¬ 
ion  had  been  bridging  the  Pukhan.  The 
X  Corps  G-2  believed  it  most  likely, 
however,  that  the  forces  moving  east  of 
the  Pukhan  as  far  as  Yanggu  were  from 
the  39th  Army  or  40th  Army,  both  of 
which  had  been  in  the  east  central  sec¬ 
tor  for  some  time.  In  any  event,  he  con¬ 
sidered  major  Chinese  operations  on 
the  eastern  front  to  be  impracticable. 
Given  the  logistical  difficulties  the  Chi¬ 
nese  experienced  in  supporting  offen¬ 
sive  operations  even  in  the  Seoul  area, 
where  the  distance  to  their  rear  supply 
bases  was  shortest  and  where  the  roads 
were  more  numerous  and  in  better  con¬ 
dition  than  anywhere  else,  he  doubted 
that  they  would  commit  a  large  force  in 
the  eastern  mountains  where  a  supply 
line  could  not  be  maintained  and 
where  living  off  the  land  would  be  al- 


1 1  Thetoinplelenev.and  high degieeol  atiuiacyof 
two  C'limi. 5t.  iim.uiiit.nts  captuicc!  on  19  May,  one  at: 
ordei  ol  battle  of  UNC  giound  (bites  dated  29  Aptil 
1951,  the  othet  a  map  of  their  dispositions  dated  (> 
May  1 95 1 ,  i  evealed  the  su<  tess  of  enemy  intelligence. 
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most  impossible.  The  Eighth  Army 
intelligence  staff  as  of  16  May  had  no 
corroborating  evidence  of  the  reported 
movement  east  of  the  Pukhan  and  even 
had  some  doubt  that  the  Chinese  shift 
extended  as  far  east  as  Ch’unch’on.15 

According  to  the  consensus  of  cur¬ 
rent  estimates  of  enemy  dispositions  as 
of  the  16th,  the  North  Korean  l  Corps  on 
the  west  had  spread  forces  eastward  to¬ 
ward  Route  33,  taking  over  ground  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  by  the  XIX  Amy  Group. 
The  65th  Amy  astride  Route  33  north 
of  Uijongbu  and  the  63d  Amy  in  the 
adjacent  ground  to  the  east  formed  the 
new  front  of  the  XIX  Amy  Group.  Re¬ 
ports  placed  the  64lh  Army  northwest 
of  the  65th.  West  to  east,  the  60th,  1 5th, 
and  1 2th  Armies  were  believed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  new  front  of  the  III  Army  Group 
from  a  point  above  the  Pukhan  Rivet 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kap’yong  eastward  al¬ 
most  to  Ch’unch’on.  More  tentatively 
located,  the  20th  and  27th  Armies  of 
the  IX  Army  Group  were  reported  to 
be  off  the  front  in  the  area  north  of 
Ch'uneh’on  and  the  group’s  26th  Army 
possibly  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  XIII 
Army  Group  apparently  was  still  on  the 
east  central  front,  its  40th  Army  astride 
Route  17  just  above  Ch’unch’on  and 
the  39th  Army  next  to  the  east  with 
its  bulk  between  the  Hwach’on  Reser¬ 
voir  and  the  Soyang  River  and  light 
forces  occupying  a  bridgehead  below 
the  Soyang  between  Ch’unch’on  and 
the  river  town  of  Naep’yong-ni  some 
ten  miles  upstream  to  the  northeast.  On 
the  basis  of  these  dispositions,  General 
Van  Fleet  continued  to  believe  that  the 
main  enemy  effort  would  come  in  the 


1  ’  X  Corps  02  Section  Rpt,  "Battle  ol  the  Soyang 
River."  30  J un  51;  X  Corps  I’IRs  225,  9  Mav  51,  228, 
12  May  51.  and  229.  13  May  51:  Eighth  Army  1*1  R 
307.  15  May  51. 


west  central  sector,  probably  toward 
the  Han  River  corridor,  and  would  be 
made  by  five  armies,  the  60th,  15th, 
I2tk,  27th,  and  20th.  He  also  anticipated 
strong  attacks  toward  Seoul  over  Route 
1  and  through  the  Uijongbu  corridor 
as  well  as  another  on  the  Ch’unch’on- 
Hongch’on  axis.10 


The  Offensive  Resumed 

The  actual  extent  of  the  Chinese  shift 
from  the  west  had  been  indicated  by 
the  few  reports  of  planned  and  ongo¬ 
ing  movements  beyond  the  Pukhan.  By 
16  May  Peng  Teh-huai  had  moved  five 
armies  into  the  area  along  the  Soyang 
River  between  Ch’unch’on  and  Inje  be¬ 
hind  screening  forces  of  the  39th  Army 
and  the  North  Korean  III  Corps.  The 
60th  Army  and  15th  Army  of  the  III 
Amy  Group  were  in  the  area  between 
Ch’unch’on  and  Naep’yong-ni.  At  and 
immediately  beyond  Naep’yong-ni  was 
the  1 2tli  Army,  organic  to  the  III  Amy 
Group  but  now  attached  to  the  IX  Army 
Group.  Farthest  east,  the  27th  Army  and 
20th  Army  of  the  IX  Army  Group  were 
clustered  in  the  vicinity  of  Kwandae-ri 
just  west  of  Inje.1' 

Peng  planned  to  launch  his  main  at¬ 
tack  on  a  southeastward  course  below 
the  Naep’yong-ni-Kwandae-ri  stretch 
of  the  Soyang.  His  reason  for  shifting 
the  main  effort  into  the  higher  Tae- 
backs  despite  the  portended  logistical 
problems  may  have  surfaced  when  Chi¬ 
nese  captured  in  March,  April,  and 
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early  May  were  asked  about  the  worth 
of  People’s  Liberation  Army  weapons, 
training,  and  tactics.  Almost  unani¬ 
mously  the  captives  considered  the 
army’s  armament,  preparations,  and 
precepts  to  be  inadequate  for  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  battle  in  Korea.  Depreciat¬ 
ing  the  “man  over  weapons”  doctrine, 
they  conceded  that  men  in  superior 
numbers  could  defeat  an  enemy  supe¬ 
rior  in  other  respects  only  if  the  enemy’s 
s' "'priority  was  not  too  great.18  Such  a 
uion  by  the  enemy  high  command 
■  have  influenced  the  decision  to 
,e  the  main  effort:  perhaps  Peng 
chose  to  attack  through  some  of  the 
most  difficult  ground  on  the  front  be¬ 
cause  the  rugged  ridges  and  sparse 
road  net  would  reduce  to  some  degree 
the  U.N.  Command’s  advantage  of 
superior  mobility,  firepower,  and  air 
power. 

As  revealed  by  the  captives  taken  on 
10  and  13  May,  the  objective  of  the 
main  effort — to  be  launched  during  the 
evening  of  the  1  (5th  by  the  15th.  1 2th, 
and  27th  Amies — was  to  sever  the  six 
ROK  divisions  on  the  eastern  front 
from  the  remainder  of  the  Eighth 
Army,  to  annihilate  them,  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  2d  Division. Iw  In  support  of 
the  main  effort,  the  North  Korean  V 
Corps  was  to  attack  out  of  the  Inje  area 
in  the  ROK  III  Corps  sector,  and  the 
North  Korean  11  Corps,  which  had 
moved  down  from  Hoeyang  where  it 
had  been  refurbishing  since  late  March, 
was  to  attack  along  the  east  coast  and 
atop  the  Taebaeks  against  the  ROK  I 

Sec  Geoi  ge,  The  Chmne  Communist  A) my  in  Action, 
pp.  108-75. 
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Corps.  On  the  west  flank  of  the  main 
attack,  the  60th  Army,  less  its  18 1st  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  had  been  attached  to  the 
12th  Army  to  reinforce  the  main  effort, 
was  to  conduct  a  holding  attack  against 
the  1st  Marine  Division.  The  XIX  Army 
Group,  now  stretched  out  from  the 
Kap’yong  area  west  to  Route  33  above 
Uijongbu.anclthe  North  Korean  I  Corps, 
astride  Route  l,  were  to  make  similar 
attacks  in  the  IX  Corps  and  I  Corps 
sectors.20 

ROK  Forces  Give  Way — Again 

Crossing  the  Soyang  northwest  of 
Kwandae-ri  with  its  8 1 si  Division  in  the 
van,  the  27th  Amy  opened  against  the 
ROK  5th  and  7th  Divisions  with  hard 
blows  centered  at  the  seam  between  the 
two  divisions  that  almost  immediately 
began  to  dislodge  the  line  regiments. 
(Map  35)  General  Almond  authorized 
the  two  divisions  to  withdraw  to  No 
Name  line  around  midnight.  A  success¬ 
ful  withdrawal  by  the  artillery  of  both 
divisions  down  Route  24  into  the  sector 
of  the  2d  Division  may  have  caused  er¬ 
roneous  early  morning  reports  that  the 
two  divisions  were  regrouping  on  No 
Name  line.  Later  reports  revealed  a  fa¬ 
miliar  story  of  infantry  units  scattered 
by  enemy  attacks  while  they  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  disengage,  broken  com¬ 
munications,  loss  of  control,  a  search  for 
missing  troops,  and  the  reorganization 
of  those  that  could  be  found.  Reor¬ 
dered  forces  of  the  ROK  5th  Division 
were  set  out  in  echelon  to  the  southeast 
along  the  2d  Division’s  right  flank.  By 
noon  on  the  17th  the  only  infantry  units 

X  Cot  |>s Special  Rpt.  “Battle  of  ihc Soyang  Rivci 
X  ('<>!*«  G9  Section  Rot.  “Battle  of  the  Soyang  Rivet," 
30  Jun  5 1 ;  X  On  ps  1>I  R  243. 27  May  5 1 ;  I  Up  USA  I  I  E. 
Intel  Dig  no.  !)G.  l(i-28  Feb  53;  Ilq,  FEG,  History  of 
the  Noitli  Korean  Army. 
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of  the  ROK  7th  Division  that  had  been 
located  were  two  battalions  of  the  re¬ 
serve  3d  Regiment  which  were  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  engaged  six  miles  behind  No 
Name  line  near  the  village  of  Sangam- 
ni  on  the  primitive  road  whose  stretch 
northeast  to  Hyon-ni  and  then  North¬ 
west  to  Inje  was  the  single  route  serv¬ 
ing  the  ROK  III  Corps  sector.  Engag¬ 
ing  the  3d  Regiment  were  forces  of  the 
81  si  Division,  whose  main  body  had 
slashed  southeast  through  the  ground 
abandoned  by  the  ROK  7th  Division  to 
block  the  road  just  above  Sangam-ni.21 

The  30th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  of 
the  ROK  9th  Division  discovered  the 
roadblock  the  hard  way  while  displac¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  orders  from  ROK 
Army  forward  headquarters  calling  the 
ROK  III  Corps  and  the  ROK  I  Corps 
back  to  No  Name  line.  Though  the  two 
corps  had  held  up  well  under  attacks 
by  the  6th  and  12th  Divisions  of  the 
North  Korean  V  Corps  and  the  27th  and 
2d  Divisions  of  the  North  Korean  II 
Corps ,  General  Almond’s  midnight 
action  allowing  the  ROK  5th  and  7th 
Divisions  to  retire  to  No  Name  line  had 
led  the  ROK  Army  headquarters  to  fol¬ 
low  suit  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  As 
the  two  ROK  III  Corps  divisions  drew 
back  to  No  Name  positions  centered 
above  Hyon-ni.  slaying  scarcely  a  step 
ahead  of  pursuing  North  Korean 
forces,  their  artillery  battalions  (the 
30lh  followed  in  column  by  the  1 1th  of 
the  ROK  3d  Division)  moved  below 
Hyon-ni  toward  Sangam-ni.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  blocking  force  waited  until  the 
30th,  filled  a  narrow  stretch  of  road 
twisting  through  a  steep-sided  defile  in 

Jl  X  Coips  C,*2  Smioii  Kpi.  “Baulc  ol  (he  .Soyang 
Uivci,"  SO  ) un  51,  X  Coips  Gli  jni.  [.nines  |~S  ami 
HI.  17  May  51:  X  Coips  I’IRs  2S2.  |C>  Mas'Sl.aiwI 


the  heart  of  its  position,  then  blanketed 
the  artillerymen  with  fire.  In  the  scram¬ 
ble  out  of  the  trap,  only  the  tailend 
battery  saved  its  guns  and  vehicles.  By 
evening  the  1 1th  Battalion  and  the  crip¬ 
pled  30th  Battalion  returned  north  to 
firing  positions  in  the  Hyon-ni  area. 
General  Yu  meanwhile  sent  the  corps 
reserve,  a  regiment  of  the  ROK  9th 
Division,  south  from  Hyon-ni  to  deal 
with  the  block,  but  its  efforts  were  futile 
against  the  stronger  Chinese  force. 
With  the  west  flank  left  open  by  the 
collapse  of  the  ROK  7th  Division,  the 
ROK  III  Corps  was  in  danger  of  being 
enveloped,  or,  with  the  Chinese  8 1st 
Division  continuing  to  block  the  road 
to  the  rear  and  the  North  Korean  6th 
and  12th  Divisions  still  pushing  in  from 
the  north,  of  being  caught  in  a  costly 
squeeze.22 

The  2d  Division — Again 

With  the  right  flank  of  the  2d  Divi¬ 
sion  no  more  than  sketchily  protected 
by  ROK  5th  Division  units,  General 
Ruffner’s  forces  also  faced  the 
prospect  of  being  enveloped.  Indeed, 
if  any  American  division  seemed  des¬ 
tined  to  be  repeatedly  involved  in  hard 
defensive  battles,  it  was  the  2d.  And,  as 
in  its  difficult  engagement  along  the 
Ch’ongch’on  River  in  late  November, 
the  division  was  again  to  be  threatened 
from  the  east  after  ROK  forces  gave 
way  while  it  contended  with  strong  Chi¬ 
nese  attacks  from  the  north. 

General  Ruffner  had  manned  the  left 
and  center  of  the  division’s  fifteen-mile 
sector  south  of  Nacp’yong-ni  with  the 

Kighlli  Ami)  I’OR.  10  May  51.  t'.igluli  Atiny  t>3 
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9th  and  38th  Regiments  and  had  recon¬ 
stituted  Task  Force  Zebra,  the  tank- 
infantry  group  that  had  performed  well 
in  late  April,  to  occupy  the  line  at  the 
right.  The  French  battalion,  the  only 
division  reserve,  was  at  Han’gye  on 
Route  24,  about  five  miles  behind  the 
Zebra  line,  deliberately  set  there  by 
Ruffner  to  reinforce  quickly  the  some¬ 
what  thin  task  force  position. 

Under  earlier  orders  to  send  daily 
patrols  to  the  Soyang  in  the  area  imme¬ 
diately  east  of  Ch’unch’on,  the  9th  In¬ 
fantry  had  deployed  one  battalion  on 
No  Name  line  and  two  in  patrol  bases. 
On  the  highest  ground  in  the  division 
sector,  two  battalions  of  the  38th  Infan¬ 
try  occupied  a  string  of  prominent 
heights  along  No  Name  line,  the  3d  at 
the  left,  the  1st  at  the  right.  (Map  36) 
Two  miles  out  on  the  west,  the  2d 
Battalion  manned  a  patrol  base  that 
blocked  ridgelinc  and  valley  approaches 
to  the  3d  Battalion’s  position.  Above 
the  right  flank  of  the  1st  Battalion,  a 
provisional  company  of  South  Korean 
rangers  held  a  blocking  position  on  a 
ridge  offering  enemy  forces  a  good  ap¬ 
proach  down  the  boundary  between  the 
38th  Infantry  and  Task  Force  Zebra. 
Colonel  Coughlin,  commander  of  the 
38th,  had  set  the  attached  Netherlands 
battalion  on  Hills  710  and  975  behind 
the  1st  Battalion  with  instructions  to  be 
prepared  to  counterattack  anywhere  in 
the  lst’s  sector. 2:5 

Task  Force  Zebra,  led  as  before  by 
Lt.  Col.  Elbridge  L.  Brubaker,  com- 
inandci  of  the  72d  Tank  Battalion,  now 
included  all  but  one  company  of  the 
tank  battalion;  the  2d  Battalion,  23cl 
Infantry;  the  1st  Ranger  Company;  the 


■’*  'Jill  till  CoiikI  Rpi.  Nai.  May  51:  38th  Ini  (amid 
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Ivanhoe  Security  Force  (a  provisional 
company  of  South  Korean  troops  origi¬ 
nally  organized  for  division  rear  area 
security  missions);  and  the  3d  Battalion, 
ROK  36th  Regiment,  attached  from  the 
ROK  5lh  Division.  The  ROK  battalion 
occupied  a  patrol  base  along  the  trace 
of  the  Missouri  line  and  the  Ivanhoe 
Security  Force  a  forward  blocking  posi¬ 
tion  adjacent  to  the  38th  Infantry’s 
ROK  rangers  on  the  west  Hank.  On  No 
Name  line,  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  23d 
Infantry,  Company  C  of  the  tank  bat¬ 
talion,  and  the  ranger  company  stood 
athwart  both  Route  24  angling  in  from 
the  northeast  through  the  Hongch’on 
River  valley  and  a  minor  road  running 
down  a  valley  from  the  northwest  and 
joining  Route  24  just  behind  the  task 
force  position.  West  to  east  on  ridges 
commanding  the  two  roads  were  Com¬ 
panies  F,  E,  and  G  and  the  rangers. 
The  tanks  stood  behind  barricades  of 
wire  and  minefields  blocking  both  val¬ 
leys,  though  not  the  roads,  which  had 
been  left  free  of  obstacles  to  allow  pa¬ 
trols  to  pass  through.  Company  B  of 
the  tank  battalion,  in  reserve,  and  the 
trains  and  command  post  of  the  2d 
Battalion,  23d  Infantry,  were  at  the  val¬ 
ley  village  of  Chaun-ni,  on  Route  24 
two  miles  behind  the  lines.  Colonel 
Brubaker’s  command  post  was  farther 
down  Route  24  at  the  village  of 
Putchaetful.2'1 

Jarring  daylight  probes  of  the  Zebra 
patrol  base  and  sharp  patrol  skirmishes 
close  to  the  lines  of  the  38th  Infantry 
were  forerunners  of  attacks  by  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  15th  Amy  and  two  divisions 
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of  the  12th.  In  the  12tli  Amy’s  at¬ 
tack,  launched  about  dusk,  the  press  of 
35/h  Division  forces  along  the  38th  In¬ 
fantry-Task  Force  Zebra  boundary 
jammed  the  Ivanhoe  Security  Force  and 
adjacent  company  of  ROK  rangers  back 
against  Company  F,  23cl  Infantry,  be¬ 
fore  defensive  fires  smothered  the  as¬ 
sault.  On  the  12th' s  east  wing,  the  92d 
Regiment,  3 1st  Division,  attacking  the 
Zebra  patrol  base  expelled  and  disor¬ 
ganized  the  3d  Battalion,  ROK  36th 
Regiment.  South  Koreans  streamed 
through  the  main  Zebra  line  until  mid¬ 
night,  most  of  them  down  the  north¬ 
west  valley  defended  by  the  3d  Platoon 
of  Company  C,  72d  Tank  Battalion. 
French  troops  at  Han’gye  collected  the 
disordered  groups  as  they  continued 
down  Route  24  and  assembled  them 
for  reorganization  and  screening  for 
enemy  infiltration.*1’ 

Shortly  after  midnight,  fifty  or  sixty 
Chinese  leading  a  column  of  the  92d 
Regiment  in  pursuit  of  the  South  Ko¬ 
reans  charged  through  the  opening  in 
the  noithernmost  of  two  wire  aprons 
strung  across  the  valley.  Forced  off  the 
road  by  fire  from  the  tankers,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  deployed  to  the  left  and  right, 
exploding  mines  and  setting  off  trip 
flares.  The  larger  body  of  enemy  to  the 
rear  deployed  under  the  light  of  the 
flares,  and  successive  lines  of  skirmish¬ 
ers  attempted  to  break  the  wire  and 
reach  the  tanks.  The  3d  Platoon,  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  2d  Platoon,  shot  down 
waves  of  charging  troops  while  artil¬ 
lery  fire  walked  up  the  valley  above  the 
wire.  When  the  Chinese  gave  up  the 
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effort  shortly  before  dawn,  enemy  bod¬ 
ies  hanging  in  the  wire,  sprawled  in  the 
minefields,  and  lying  on  the  road  and 
high  ground  to  the  north  numbered 
about  four  hundred  fifty.26 

First  to  feel  the  sting  of  hard  attack 
in  the  38th  Infantry’s  sector  was  the  2d 
Battalion.  Concentrating  on  Company 
E  on  Hill  755  at  the  center  of  the  patrol 
base,  a  force  from  the  45th  Division,  15th 
Amy,  though  delayed  and  hurt  while 
breaching  minefields  and  wire  en¬ 
tanglements,  drove  off  the  company 
with  the  second  wave  of  its  assault. 
About  0230,  as  the  attack  spread  to 
Company  F  on  the  left  flank  of  the  split 
position,  Colonel  Coughlin  ordered  the 
patrol  base  force  to  withdraw  behind 
the  3d  Battalion.  Apparently  spent  by 
the  effort  to  take  Hill  755  and  blan¬ 
keted  by  covering  artillery  fire,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  made  no  immediate  attempt  to  fol¬ 
low  the  withdrawal.2' 

At  the  right  of  the  1st  Battalion,  pla¬ 
toons  of  Companies  A  and  C  occupy¬ 
ing  Hills  1051  and  914  and  a  saddle 
between  turned  back  a  series  of  attacks 
opened  at  dusk  by  small  units  of  the 
35th  Division  in  concert  with  the  assaults 
that  drove  back  the  two  provisional 
ROK  companies  along  the  38th  Infan¬ 
try-Task  Force  Zebra  boundary.  But 
following  these  apparent  tests  of  the 
defenses,  a  full  attack  by  the  division’s 
103d  Regiment  about  0200  shoved 
Company  A  forces  out  of  the  saddle, 
opening  the  way  for  a  sweep  behind 
the  1st  Battalion  or  for  a  deep  penetra¬ 
tion  down  a  valley  leading  southeast  to 

AA  Rpt, 8th  I  list  I)ct,  "Battle  of  Soyang,' "Jim  51. 
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Route  24  at  Putchaetlul,  well  behind 
the  positions  of  Task  Force  Zebra. 
Colonel  Coughlin  kept  the  gap  under 
mortar  and  artillery  fire  for  the  rest  of 
the  night  and  ordered  the  Netherlands 
battalion  to  send  a  company  north  from 
Hill  975  at  first  light  to  close  it.  General 
Ruffner  directed  the  French  battalion 
to  send  a  company  up  the  valley  from 
Putchaetful  to  clean  out  any  Chinese 
who  sifted  through  the  mortar  and  ar¬ 
tillery  barrages.2^ 

Moving  from  Hill  975  toward  Hill 
1 05 1  on  the  near  side  of  the  saddle,  the 
Dutch  company  lacked  the  numbers  to 
push  through  Chinese  who  by  daylight 
closed  in  around  a  platoon  of  Company 
A  on  the  1051  crest.  The  remainder  of 
the  Netherlands  battalion,  under  Colo¬ 
nel  Coughlin’s  order,  joined  its  for¬ 
ward  company  about  0930,  but,  find¬ 
ing  that  Hill  1051  had  fallen  to  the 
Chinese,  the  Dutch  commander,  Lt. 
Col.  William  D.  H.  Eekhout,  held  up 
his  advance  while  he  softened  the 
height  and  the  saddle  beyond  wbh  ar¬ 
tillery.  French  troops  meanwhile  ad¬ 
vancing  up  the  valley  northwest  of 
Putchaetful  engaged  enemy  forces  less 
than  two  miles  above  Route  24.  An  esti¬ 
mated  five  hundred  Chinese  had 
worked  their  way  into  the  valley.  That 
more  were  on  the  way  became  clear 
when  a  Chinese-speaking  radioman 
with  the  Netherlands  battalion  at  mid¬ 
morning  intercepted  a  Chinese  order 
to  “send  all  troops  east  of  Hill  1051.” 
That  neither  sender  nor  recipient  of 
the  order  was  identifiable  made  esti¬ 
mating  the  strength  of  the  forces  in¬ 
volved  impossible,  but  the  Chinese  obvi- 
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ously  planned  to  exploit  the  break¬ 
through.  Expecting  that  the  Dutch  at¬ 
tack  to  close  the  gap  would  start  shortly, 
General  Ruffner  ordered  the  French 
to  assist  by  reinforcing  the  drive  up  the 
valley;  he  urged  speed  so  that  the  gap 
would  be  eliminated  before  the  Chinese 
could  pour  troops  through.29 

Before  the  Dutch  and  French  were 
able  to  move,  “literally  thousands”  of 
Chinese,  according  to  38th  Infantry 
estimates,  were  passing  through  the  gap 
by  1 100.  Groups  moving  along  the  far 
edge  of  the  saddle  widened  the  open¬ 
ing  by  forcing  a  platoon  of  Company  C 
off  Hill  914.  Chinese  killed  or  wounded 
by  artillery  pounding  the  saddle  and 
the  area  below  it  marked  the  paths  of 
the  larger  number  veering  east  toward 
the  front  of  Task  Force  Zebra  and  of 
tbc  remainder  heading  down  the  val¬ 
ley  toward  the  French.  Viewing  this 
scene  from  the  vicinity  of  Hill  1051, 
Colonel  Eekhout  continued  to  hold  up 
the  Dutch  attack.90 

After  the  opening  Chinese  attacks 
and  South  Korean  withdrawals  had  ex¬ 
posed  the  division’s  east  flank  and 
bared  the  Task  Force  Zebra  front,  Gen¬ 
eral  Ruffner  had  asked  General  Al¬ 
mond  to  return  the  remainder  of  the 
23d  Infantry  from  corps  reserve  for  use 
in  thickening  the  Zebra  position.  Al¬ 
mond  released  the  regiment  about  1 130 
after  the  Chinese  strength  on  the  Ze¬ 
bra  front  began  to  build.  Taking  com¬ 
mand  of  the  front,  including  all  Zebra 
forces  and  the  French  battalion,  at 
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1430,  Colonel  Chiles  concentrated  the 
2d  Battalion  in  the  left  half  of  the 
sector,  put  in  the  3d  Battalion  on  the 
right,  and  placed  the  1st  Battalion  in 
reserve  just  above  Han’gye.  Except  for 
exchanging  fire  with  Company  F  on  the 
left  Hank,  the  Chinese  moving  onto  the 
front  were  inactive  throughout  the 
afternoon,  but  their  number  continued 
to  grow  as  the  Netherlands  battalion, 
though  Colonel  Coughlin  on  orders 
from  General  Ruffner  instructed  it  to 
attack  at  1300,  failed  to  advance.  ” 

General  Ruffner  sensed  from  the 
Dutch  failure  to  move  that  Colonel 
Coughlin  “was  looking  half  way  over 
the  shoulder"  instead  of  concentrating 
on  the  essential  task  of  closing  the  gap.'** 
Ruffner  again  ordered  the  Dutch  to 
attack,  this  time  at  1500,  and  started 
forward  by  helicopter  to  direct  the  at¬ 
tempt  himself,  but  his  craft  crashed  on 
a  hilltop  near  the  1st  Battalion  com¬ 
mand  post.  Neither  Ruffner  nor  his  pi¬ 
lot  was  seriously  injured,  but  Ruffner 
was  stranded  well  beyond  the  time  set 
for  opening  the  attack.  Hiking  to  the 
battalion  command  post  to  meet  a  res¬ 
cue  helicopter  sent  out  by  the  division 
surgeon,  he  returned  to  his  headquar¬ 
ters  after  receiving  assurances  that  the 
Dutch  had  jumped  off  on  time.  There 
he  learned  that  Chinese  on  and  around 
Hill  105}  had  stymied  the  Dutch  and 
that  Chinese  on  the  far  side  of  the  gap 
had  shoved  Company  C  completely  out 
of  position  and  forced  its  remnants 
back  to  the  position  of  Company  F, 
23d  Infantry.  Ruffner  now  considered 
two  courses  open  to  him — to  commit 
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greater  strength  against  the  enemy  pen¬ 
etration  or  to  set  troops  along  its  south¬ 
west  shoulder,  a  move  which,  with  the 
French  battalion  blocking  the  valley  in 
the  23d  Infantry  sector,  would,  if  some¬ 
what  thinly,  seal  off  the  penetration. 
He  opted  for  the  second  course.  By  eve¬ 
ning  he  had  the  Netherlands  battalion 
on  the  way  to  occupy  Hill  975  and  thus 
extend  the  right  flank  of  Company  A, 
38th  Infantry,  now  on  Hill  790  about  a 
mile  below  Hill  1051,  and  bad  the  2d 
Battalion  of  the  38th  moving  up  to  de¬ 
fend  a  ridge  curving  southeast  of  Hill 
975  to  Hill  691. 33 

In  search  of  reserves  to  back  up  his 
hard-pressed  central  forces,  Ruffner 
at  midmorning  had  asked  General 
Almond’s  permission  to  pull  the  two 
patrol  base  battalions  of  the  9th  Infan¬ 
try  out  of  the  left  sector,  which  was  ob¬ 
viously  outside  the  /one  of  the  enemy’s 
main  attack.  Almond  instructed  him  to 
plan  the  move  but  deferred  a  final  deci¬ 
sion  until  he  (Almond)  could  determine 
how  the  removal  of  the  two  battalions 
would  affect  the  dispositions  of  the  1st 
Marine  Division.  Almond  raised  the 
matter  with  General  Van  Fleet  during 
the  afternoon  while  apprising  the  army 
commander  of  the  corps  situation  and 
bidding  for  reinforcement.  Given  the 
course  of  enemy  attacks  and  the  enemy 
units  so  far  identified,  Almond  believed 
that  Peng  Teh-huai  was  attempting  to 
turn  the  right  flank  of  the  X  Corps  with 
the  27  th  Army,  would  wait  until  the  27 th 
seriously  threatened  the  (lank,  then 
would  make  his  main  effort  down  the 
Ch’unch’on-Hongch’on  axis  with  the  III 

l!  Ibid.,  I'.iu lies  (>7-71.  17  May  51;  2d  I)iv  Comd 
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Amy  Group.  Captives  taken  during  a 
local  but  stiff  four-hour  nighttime  at¬ 
tack  on  a  battalion  of  the  7th  Marines 
occupying  a  forward  blocking  position 
on  Route  29  had  identified  the  180th 
Division  of  the  60th  Army,  indicating  that 
the  full  III  Amy  Group  was  in  position 
for  an  attack  such  as  Almond  antici¬ 
pated.  Almond  doubted  that  the  X 
Corps  could  hold  against  an  enemy 
move  of  this  design  unless  the  corps’ 
hard-hit  center  and  tattered  right  were 
strengthened.  In  immediate  reinforce¬ 
ment  he  asked  for  a  regimental  combat 
team  to  help  stabilize  his  right  flank 
and  for  one  heavy  and  two  medium 
artillery  battalions  to  increase  long 
range  fire  on  enemy  concentration 
areas.31 

To  enable  the  2d  Division  to  place 
more  of  its  strength  in  the  threatened 
areas,  General  Van  Fleet  moved  the  IX 
Corps-X  Corps  boundary  four  miles 
east.  In  the  resulting  shift  of  units,  the 
7th  Division  on  the  IX  Corps  right  was 
to  take  over  part  of  the  1st  Marine 
Division’s  sector,  and  marines  were  to 
relieve  the  9th  and  38th  Regiments, 
freeing  them  for  employment  farther 
east.  Van  Fleet  also  ordered  the  ROK 
III  Corps  and  ROK  I  Corps  back  to 
line  Waco,  which  he  had  delineated  in 
his  withdrawal  plan  of  28  April,  some 
twelve  to  eighteen  miles  south  of  No 
Name  line.  Allowing  the  ROK  III 
Corps  no  option,  he  ordered  General 
Yu  to  eliminate  the  enemy  roadblock 
at  Sangam-ni  so  that  all  vehicles  and 
weapons  could  be  evacuated.  On  the  X 
Corps  right,  General  Almond  was  to 
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organize  positions  angling  southeast  to 
a  juncture  with  the  ROK  III  Corps  on 
the  Waco  line  above  the  village  of 
Habae-jae.35 

Reinforcements  ordered  to  the  X 
Corps  sector  by  Van  Fleet  included  the 
ROK  8th  Division,  which  was  to  move 
north,  initially  to  Chech’on,  as  soon  as 
security  battalions  and  national  police 
could  take  over  its  antiguerrilla  mission 
in  southern  Korea.  An  earlier  arrival 
would  be  the  3d  Division  less  its  7th 
and  65th  Regimental  Combat  Teams. 
Geared  for  a  move  to  the  X  Corps  sec¬ 
tor  since  1 1  May,  the  leading  battalion 
of  the  15th  Regimental  Combat  Team 
made  the  seventy-mile  trip  from  its 
assembly  area  southeast  of  Seoul  to 
Hocngsong  by  midmorning  of  the  17th. 
The  remainder  of  the  force,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  division’s  medium  artillery 
battalion,  completed  the  move  early  on 
the  18th.  Also  sent  east  by  Van  Fleet 
were  a  battery  of  155-nun.  guns  and  a 
battery  of  8-inch  howitzers,  both  taken 
from  the  IX  Corps.  These  additions 
gave  Almond  a  total  of  five  battalions 
and  four  batteries  of  medium  and 
heavy  artillery. M’ 

In  shifting  marines  east  into  the  2d 
Division’s  sector,  Almond  initially  or¬ 
dered  the  relief  of  the  9ih  Infantry  by 
noon  on  the  18th.  Maj.  Gen.  Gerald  C. 
Thomas,  the  new  commander  of  the 
ist  Marine  Division,  made  the  move  by 
pulling  the  7th  Marines  back  from  their 
forward  patrol  base  and  blocking  posi- 
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tions  to  relieve  the  1st  Marines  on 
No  Name  line  at  the  division’s  right, 
then  by  sidestepping  the  1st  Marines 
onto  the  9th  Infantry’s  front.  The  5th 
Marines,  on  the  division’s  left  flank, 
later  were  to  swing  roundabout  into  the 
38th  Infantry’s  sector  after  being  re¬ 
placed  by  forces  of  the  7th  Division.  *7 

Meanwhile,  late  on  the  17th  Almond 
authorized  both  divisional  and  corps 
artillery  units  to  quintuple  their  am¬ 
munition  expenditure  (the  Van  Fleet 
day  of  fire)  and  directed  them  to  con¬ 
centrate  fire  on  likely  avenues  of 
enemy  approach  within  three  thousand 
yards  of  defensive  positions.  Am¬ 
munition  expenditure  would  increase 
dramatically,  reaching  41,350  rounds 
and  1.187  tons  on  18  May  and  even 
higher  amounts  afterward.  As  had  been 
predicted  by  the  Eighth  Army  G-4, 
sufficient  ammunition  to  support  the 
heavy  expenditure  was  maintained  at 
the  army  supply  point  serving  the  X 
Corps,  but  not  without  difficulty.  The 
supply  point  stocks  of  two  days  of  fire 
at  the  Van  Fleet  rate  dwindled  to  one 
and  could  not  be  raised  above  that 
amount.  The  high  consumption  also 
strained  corps  and  unit  transportation 
in  hauling  ammunition  from  the  army 
supply  (joint  at  Wonju  to  the  base  corps 
dump  at  Hongch’on,  a  round  trip  of 
over  sixty  miles,  and  from  Hongch’on 
to  artillery  units.  But  resupply  at  the 
guns  did  remain  adequate. 

The  use  of  MPQ  radars  to  direct 
bombers  in  close  support  missions  at 
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night,  a  technique  employed  only  spar¬ 
ingly  until  April,  also  reached  a  peak, 
particularly  in  guiding  B-29  sorties.39 
On  17  May  General  Stratemeyer  di¬ 
rected  that  no  fewer  than  twelve  of  the 
medium  bombers  be  committed  to  the 
nightly  support.  Typical  of  one  night’s 
effort  was  a  drop  of  three  hundred  fifty 
500-pound  proximity-fuzed  general 
purpose  bombs  on  twenty  targets  se¬ 
lected  by  X  Corps  headquarters,  all  of 
them  enemy  troop  concentrations, 
some  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the 
front.  Casualty  estimates  by  follow-up 
patrols  and  the  statements  of  captives 
attested  to  the  precision  of  the  radar 
guided  attacks. 

In  the  2d  Division  sector,  the  main 
nighttime  targets  of  air  and  artil¬ 
lery  attack — most  observed  in  their  ap¬ 
proach  well  before  dark  on  the  1 7th — 
were  fresh  enemy  columns  coming  in 
on  the  positions  of  the  38th  Infantry, 
passing  through  the  gap,  and  moving 
east  across  the  front  of  the  23d  Infan¬ 
try.  Crowding  the  front  of  the  3d  Bat¬ 
talion,  38th  Infantry,  forces  of  the 
135lh  Regiment,  45th  Division,  broke  the 
wire  and  penetrated  the  line,  but  with 
losses  too  high  to  be  able  to  withstand 
counterattacks.  Sweeps  to  clear  rear 
areas  and  a  final  counterattack  to  drive 
out  Chinese  who  had  occupied  some  of 
the  bunkers  restored  the  battalion’s 
position  early  on  the  18th.‘" 
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To  the  east,  the  course  of  battle 
meanwhile  verged  on  the  calamitous 
and  chaotic  for  Chinese  and  2d  Divi¬ 
sion  forces  alike.  From  late  after¬ 
noon  traffic  on  the  artillery  net  Colo¬ 
nel  Coughlin  estimated  the  strength  of 
the  new  influx  of  enemy  forces  in  the 
gap  area  to  be  three  thousand.  Early 
evening  reports  from  the  Netherlands 
battalion  on  Hill  975  tended  higher. 
The  Dutch  reported  Chinese  in  waves 
of  a  thousand  each  crossing  the  saddle 
between  Hills  1051  and  914  and  walk¬ 
ing  upright  through  the  artillery  bom¬ 
bardment  rather  than  in  the  crouch  that 
soldiers  tend  to  assume  when  moving 
under  heavy  fire.  Those  not  hit  were 
simply  stepping  over  the  fallen  to  con¬ 
tinue  moving  down  the  valley.  On  the 
receiving  end  of  the  Chinese  stream, 
the  23d  Infantry  commander.  Colonel 
Chiles,  reported  to  General  Ruffne* 
that  bombing  attacks  and  artillery  bar¬ 
rages  rolling  up  the  valley  were  carpet¬ 
ing  the  defile  with  enemy  casualties. 12 

The  estimates  of  enemy  strength  and 
losses  were  not  far  off  the  mark.  Com¬ 
ing  through  the  fire-beaten  gap  and  val¬ 
ley  was  the  181st  Division,  the  60th  Army 
unit  now  attached  to  the  12th  Army.  Its 
leading  units  had  the  French  battalion 
under  attack  by  dark.  Sharply  hit  from 
the  front  and  flanked  on  the  left  after 
two  hours  under  assault,  the  French 
withdrew  a  mile  south  to  hills  edging 
Route  24  just  above  Putchaetful.  The 
battalion  gained  respite  from  at  tad  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  but  its  with¬ 
drawal  opened  the  left  flank  of  the  23d 
Infantry  and  gave  the  Chinese  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  Rou'e  24  between  Putchaetf  ul 
and  Chaun-ni.  Small  enemy  groups  in- 

vt  2(1  Div  CotS  Jill.  Rutty  78,  17  May  51;  38lh  Inf  S2 
Jnl.  Sum,  17  May  51;  2(1  Div  Could  Rpt.  Nar.  May  51. 


filtrating  Chaun-ni  about  0330  harassed 
the  command  posts  of  the  2d  and  3d 
Battalions,  23d  Infantry,  and  Company 
C,  72d  Tank  Battalion,  and  blew  up  a 
loaded  ammunition  truck  before  pull¬ 
ing  back  into  the  high  ground  west  of 
the  village.  Of  larger  moment,  the  bulk 
of  the  enemy  division  filled  the  hills 
bordering  Route  24  on  the  west  be¬ 
tween  Chaun-ni  and  the  French  bat¬ 
talion.  Forces  on  the  south  reengaged 
the  French  while  detachments  slipping 
out  of  the  hills  about  daylight  mined 
the  road  a  half  mile  below  Chaun-ni 
and  at  a  second  point  farther  south 
within  view  of  the  French.1'4 

Along  the  front  of  the  23d  Infantry, 
Chinese  abused  Company  F  on  the  left 
flank  with  fire  and  assault  until  about 
midnight,  then  broke  contact  ancl 
moved  east.  The  reach  of  an  apparent 
general  enemy  movement  east  and  then 
south  had  been  indicated  earlier  when 
the  ROK  5th  Division  units  echeloned 
along  the  right  flank  of  the  23d  re¬ 
ported  heavy  pressure  and,  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Almond’s  approval,  withdrew  be¬ 
hind  a  lateral  stretch  of  the  Hongch’on 
River  almost  due  east  of  Chaun-ni. 
Leading  the  southeastward  swing  was 
the  31st  Division,  sliding  east  onto  the 
front  of  the  23d  Infantry  was  the  35th 
Division,  and  approaching  from  the 
northwest  to  join  the  move  was  the  34th 
Division,  which,  when  inserted  between 
the  3 1st  and  35th  Divisions  on  the  18th, 
would  fully  commit  the  12lh  Army.  The 
4th  Platoon  of  Company  C,  72d  Tank 
Battalion,  moved  out  to  the  immediate 


,|i  X  Corps  Rpt,  "Operations  of  the  Dili,  23(1.  38th 
Inf  ROTs,  1<>  May  -2 Jim  51";  23d  Inf  1SUM,  172200 
May  5 1 :  23d  Inf  S3  [ill,  Enti  ics  58  and  84,  1 7  May  5 1 ; 
23d  ini  ISUM  181000  Mav  51;  2d  Div  I’lR  207.  18 
May  51.  A  A  Rpt.  8th  Hist  Del,  "Battle  of  Soy.tng,"  Inn 
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right  rear  of  the  3d  Battalion  following 
the  South  Korean  withdrawal,  but  a 
wide  expanse  of  ground  along  the  right 
of  the  regiment  remained  open.  With 
an  uncovered  flank  inviting  envelop¬ 
ment  by  the  enemy  forces  sweeping  it 
on  the  east  and  its  withdrawal  route 
blocked  by  the  181st  Division,  the  23d 
Infantry  by  daylight  on  the  18th  was  in 
a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  ROK 
III  Corps.1'1 

The  situation  in  the  sectors  of  the  1st 
and  2d  Battalions,  38th  Infantry,  by 
morning  of  the  18th  was  equally  critical. 
Between  these  two  battalions,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Netherlands  battalion  on 
Hill  975  had  crumbled  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord  early  the  previous  evening  when 
most  of  the  Dutch  troops,  after  witness¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  Chinese  through  the 
gap,  streamed  off  the  height.  ‘They 
have  seen  so  many  Chinamen  and  (so 
much]  firing  today,”  Colonel  Coughlin 
explained  to  General  Ruffncr,  and  they 
“think  that  if  our  air  and  artillery  can’t 
stop  them  then  there’s  not  much  they 
can  do.”  -,r>  Though  their  commander, 
Colonel  Eekhout,  regained  control 
quickly,  Colonel  Coughlin,  at  General 
Ruffner’s  instruction,  sent  the  battal¬ 
ion  into  an  assembly  near  Hang’yc  for 
rest  and  reorganization  and  stretched 
out  the  forces  of  Company  A  and  F  to 
man  the  vacated  position. I(> 

Repair  of  the  line  at  Hill  975  was  still 
under  way  when  44th  Division  forces 
broke  it  farther  west  with  a  hard  punch 

"  23d  Inf  S3  j ill.  Entries -10,  ‘1-1.  and  <17,  17  May  51: 
23(1  Inf  ISUM.  172200  and  181000  May  51:  2d  Div 
CotS  Jill.  Entry  90.  17  May  51:  X  Coips  02  Section 
R|>l.  “Battle  of  the  Soyang  River.”  30  Jim  51:  X  Coips 
Rpt.  "Opciations  of  the  9th,  23d,  38th  Inf  RCTs.  10 
May-2  Jun  51";  AA  Rpt.  8th  Hist  Del,  "Battle  of 

(r'  2d  Div  GofS  Jnl.  Kni  i  y  89.  17  May  51. 

Ibid..  38th  Inf  Coind  Rpt,  Nat.  May  51. 


at  the  juncture  of  Company  B  and 
Company  A.  Chinese  coming  through 
lapped  around  Company  B  on  Hill  724 
and  piled  up  on  Hill  710  behind  Com¬ 
panies  A  and  F.  Company  E,  sent  west 
from  the  Hill  975-Hill  691  ridge  by 
Coughlin  to  plug  the  new  gap,  bogged 
down  in  encounters  at  Hill  710,  while 
Chinese  moving  south  off  710  sur¬ 
rounded  and  attacked  the  command 
posts  of  the  1st  and  2d  Battalions  collo¬ 
cated  at  the  foot  of  the  height  and 
blocked  the  regimental  supply  road  a 
mile  farther  south.  In  what  turned  out 
to  be  an  overreaction  to  the  deeper  en¬ 
emy  incursion,  Coughlin  ordered  back 
both  Company  E  from  Hill  710  and 
Company  G  from  the  975-691  ridge 
and  sent  a  platoon  of  his  tank  company 
and  a  detachment  of  Dutch  troops  up 
the  supply  road  to  clear  the  command 
post  area.  With  little  help  needed  from 
the  rifle  companies,  the  tank-infantry 
team  eliminated  the  enemy  roadblock 
and  opened  a  way  out  for  the  belea¬ 
guered  command  post  group  by  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  18th.'17 

None  of  the  three  forward  compa¬ 
nies  was  under  heavy  pressure  at  day¬ 
light,  but  Company  B  remained  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  Companies  A  and  F  were 
isolated  by  the  Chinese  behind  them. 
To  the  east,  the  23d  Infantry  was 
strained  by  heavy  morning  attacks,  es¬ 
pecially  Company  F  on  the  left  flank 
and  Company  I  on  the  right.  As  the 
attacks  began  to  lash  the  23d,  General 
Ruffncr  convinced  General  Almond 
that  the  23d  and  the  adjoining  three 
companies  of  the  38th  had  to  withdraw 
immediately  if  they  were  to  withdraw 

2d  Div  Comd  Rpt.  N;ir,  Ma”  51;  38th  Inf  Conul 
Rpt.  Nar.  May  51;  38th  InfPIR  116.  18  May  51;  38th 
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in  good  order.  Almond  instructed 
Ruffner  to  establish  a  line  running  from 
the  still  solid  position  of  Coughlin’s  3d 
Battalion  in  the  Hill  800  complex  south¬ 
east  through  Han’gye  to  Hill  693  six 
miles  beyond  Route  24.  To  meet  Gen¬ 
eral  Van  Fleet’s  earlier  order  that  the 
X  Corps  tie  in  with  the  ROK  III  Corps 
on  line  Waco,  Almond  extended  the 
line  another  thirteen  miles  to  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Habae-jae;  along  the  extension 
he  planned  initially  to  set  up  blocking 
positions  using  available  units  of  the 
ROK  5th,  3d,  and  ROK  7th  Divisions.'18 

In  earlier  moves  to  deepen  the  de¬ 
fense  in  the  38th  Infantry  sector,  Gen¬ 
eral  Ruffner  during  the  night  had 
shifted  the  3d  Battalion,  9th  Infantry, 
east  to  positions  behind  Colonel 
Coughlin’s  3d  Battalion  and  shortly  be¬ 
fore  daylight  had  ordered  the  2d  Bat¬ 
talion  of  the  9th  to  move  roundabout 
and  come  up  on  the  right  in  the  ground 
just  west  of  Han’gye.  Upon  relief  by 
the  1st  Marines  around  noon  the  9th’s 
remaining  battalion  was  now  to  insert 
itself  between  the  3d  and  2d  as  the  regi¬ 
ment  developed  delenses  along  the  di¬ 
visions  modified  line  between  Hill  800 
and  Route  24.  During  the  shift  of  bat¬ 
talions,  which  would  continue  well  into 
the  afternoon,  the  3d  Battalion  and 
later  the  2d  were  to  send  forces  for¬ 
ward  to  break  the  ring  of  Chinese 
around  Company  B  of  the  38th  and 
clear  Hill  710  behind  Companies  A  and 
F  to  assist  their  withdrawal.  Once  the 
three  companies  were  back,  the  38th 
Infantry,  less  its  3d  Battalion,  was  to 
become  division  reserve.19 

,s  38th  Inf  Conul  Rpt,  Nat ,  May  51 ;  23d  Inf  Conid 
Rpt.  Nai,  May  5i,  2ii  Div  CoIS  jiil.  Unities  3,  5.  6,  8, 
and  10,  13  May  51;  X  Corps  01  175,  18  May  51. 
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For  the  23d  Infantry,  assigned  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  new  line  east  of  Route  24,  the 
chief  problem  in  getting  back  to  the 
line  was  the  road  block  below  Chaun-ni. 
Threatened  in  particular  by  the  block 
were  the  trains  of  the  2d  and  3d  Bat¬ 
talions,  Company  C  of  the  72d  Tank 
Battalion,  and  two  platoons  of  the  heavy 
mortar  company,  all  located  in  and 
around  Chaun-ni  with  no  alternate 
withdrawal  route  for  wheeled  vehicles. 
To  the  clear  the  road  for  the  trains, 
Colonel  Chiles  organized  a  two¬ 
pronged  attack,  the  3d  Battalion  to 
make  sure  that  the  east  side  of  the  road 
was  clear,  the  2d  Battalion  to  take  on 
the  task  of  forcing  back  the  Chinese 
occupying  the  heights  bordering  the 
road  on  the  west.  Company  C  of  the 
72d  Tank  Battalion  was  to  bring  up  the 
rear,  fending  off  the  Chinese  still 
pressing  the  line  if  they  attempted  to 
follow  the  disengagement.  Two  pla¬ 
toons  of  tanks  from  Company  B  of  the 
72d  were  to  assist  the  attack  of  the  2d 
Battalion  from  firing  positions  in  the 
river  bottom  east  of  the  road  opposite 
the  Chinese  blocking  position.1’” 

The  Chinese  let  the  3d  Battalion  go 
when  it  disengaged,  but  heavy  tank  fire, 
time  on  target  artillery  fire,  and  air 
strikes  were  needed  to  keep  enemy 
forces  off  the  tail  of  the  2d  Battalion  as 
it  peeled  off  the  line  in  a  column  of 
companies.  Reaching  the  Chaun-ni  area 
by  early  afternoon,  the  3d  Battalion  oc¬ 
cupied  hills  opposite  the  roadblock 
while  the  2d  Battalion  attempted  to 


Inf  I’OR  151.18  May  5 1 ;  2d  Div  0171,18  May  5 1 ;  2d 
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shove  the  Chinese  away  from  the  road. 
Holding  the  advantage  of  superior 
numbers  on  commanding  ground,  the 
Chinese  within  an  hour  convinced 
Colonel  Chiles  that  his  forces  could  not 
clear  the  enemv  position,  at  least  not 
with  any  dispatch.  The  danger  of  being 
rolled  up  from  the  north  meanwhile 
was  growing  as  Chinese  coming  into  the 
area  vacated  by  the  3d  Battalion  joined 
the  attempt  to  follow  the  rearward 
move.  Electing  a  faster,  if  riskier, 
course,  Chiles  ordered  the  trains  to  run 
by  the  roadblock  with  two  platoons  of 
tanks  from  Company  C  as  escort.  The 
2d  Battalion  in  the  meantime  was  to 
cross  the  road  at  Chaun-ni  and  with¬ 
draw  with  the  3d.!>l 

During  the  morning  the  intelligence 
officer  of  the  72d  Tank  Battalion  at 
Putchaetful  had  received  a  French 
report  that  Chinese  had  mined  the 
road,  and  he  had  relayed  the  report  to 
an  enlisted  man  at  the  command  post 
of  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  23d  at 
Chaun-ni.  At  that  point  the  informa¬ 
tion  had  somehow  gone  astray.  A  costly 
consequence  of  the  communications 
lapse  came  when  the  convoy  of  wheeled 
vehicles  interspersed  among  tanks  trav¬ 
eling  in  fourth  gear  attempted  its  run. 
A  mine  in  a  field  planted  a  half  mile 
below  Chaun-ni  disabled  the  lead  tank, 
trucks  piled  up  behind,  and  enemy  fire 
from  the  hills  and  draws  to  the  west 
chased  drivers  and  tank  crews  as  they 
dropped  down  a  twenty-foot  embank¬ 
ment  off  the  east  shoulder  of  the  road 
and  splashed  across  the  Hongch’on 
River  to  reach  cover  behind  the  tanks 
of  Company  B  in  the  stream  bed.  The 
second  tank  in  column  shoved  the  aban- 


2<1  I)iv  I’OR  ('.IS,  18  May  51.  AA  Kpt,  81I1  Hist 
Del,  "llattlc  of  Soyang."  Jutt  51:  23d  Ini  Comd  Rpt, 
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doned  trucks  off  the  road  and  safely 
bypassed  the  knocked-out  tank  but  lost 
a  track  in  the  minefield  near  the  French 
position.  Observing  both  explosions 
front  Chaun-ni,  a  staff  officer  of  the  2d 
Battalion  ordered  the  remainder  of  the 
convoy  to  move  east  off  the  road  just 
below  the  village  and  follow  the  stream 
bed  south.  The  tanks  churned  in  be¬ 
hind  those  of  Company  B,  but  under 
small  arms,  machine  gun,  and  mortar 
fire  ranging  in  from  the  west,  panicky 
truck  drivers  drove  helter-skelter  into 
the  hills  beyond  the  stream  bed.  Some 
vehicles  caught  fire;  ammunition  trucks 
exploded;  others  eventually  were 
halted  by  one  or  another  accident  of 
terrain.  Leaving  the  hillside  and  draws 
looking  like  a  disorganized  salvage  yard, 
drivers  and  riders  joined  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  2d  and  3d  Battalions.52 


Stragglers  and  abandoned  communi¬ 
cations  equipment,  weapons,  and  per¬ 
sonal  gear  dotted  the  track  of  the  two 
battalions  as  they  made  a  tiring  march 
under  Hanking  fire  from  the  west  for 
part  of  the  way  and  under  drenching 
rainstorms  that  broke  about  1830.  By 
midnight  both  units  were  behind  the 
1st  Battalion,  which  during  the  after¬ 
noon  had  occupied  the  first  ridge  east 
of  Route  24  on  the  new  defense  line. 
The  3d  Battalion  filled  lower  ground 
between  the  ridge  and  the  road  while 


the  2d  Battalion  and  the  French  battal¬ 
ion,  which  had  disengaged  from  the 
Chinese  roadblock  force  as  the  two  bat¬ 
talions  east  of  the  road  had  come 
abreast,  assembled  to  the  rear  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  ’5 
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To  the  north,  a  final  mishap  occurred 
along  Route  24  as  the  two  remaining 
tank  platoons  of  Company  C  brought 
up  the  rear  of  the  withdrawal.  Ordered 
by  the  company  commander  to  leave 
the  road  at  Chaun-ni  and  follow  the 
stream  bed  south,  as  Company  B  al¬ 
ready  had  done,  one  platoon  missed 
the  turnoff  point  and  came  upon  the 
disabled  tank  a  half  mile  below  town. 
Unable  to  turn  around  in  the  narrow 
road  space  between  the  embankment 
on  the  east  and  steep  slopes  on  the  west 
and  faced  with  the  danger  of  mines  to 
the  south,  the  tankers  chose  the  nearly 
vertical  twenty-foot  drop  on  their  left. 
Two  tanks  snapped  drive  shafts  in  the 
plunger’1 

The  two  immobilized  tanks  raised 
Company  Cs  tank  losses  since  16  May 
to  five.  The  trains  of  Company  C,  the 
2d  and  3d  Battalions,  and  half  the 
heavy  mortar  company — more  than  a 
hundred  fifty  vehicles,  many  with  heavy 
weapons,  ammunition,  or  other  gear 
aboard — had  been  left  behind  and  by 
dark  were  being  picked  over  by 
Chinese.  Casualties  suffered  by  the  23d 
Infantry  and  its  attachments  totaled  72 
killed,  158  wounded,  and  190  missing. 
In  return  for  these  losses  in  men  and 
equipment,  the  regiment  exacted  an 
estimated  2,228  killed  and  1,400 
wounded  and  took  22  prisoners  from 
the  Chinese  31st,  35th,  and  181st  Divi¬ 
sions.™ 

West  of  Route  24,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  three  companies  of  the  38th  Infan¬ 
try  also  took  unexpected  turns.  By  late 
afternoon  the  9th  Infantry  reinforced 
by  the  Dutch  battalion  and  Company  G 

’’  AA  Rpt. 8th  i list  Del.  "Battle  of  Soyang,"  J;iij5I. 
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of  the  38th  had  occupied  positions  be¬ 
tween  Hill  800  and  Route  24  but  had 
not  cleared  a  way  through  the  Chinese 
around  Company  B  and  behind  Com¬ 
panies  A  and  F.  In  a  new  plan  for  get¬ 
ting  the  three  units  out,  Colonel  Cough¬ 
lin  turned  to  the  old  technique  of  the 
rolling  artillery  barrage,  coupling  it  to 
an  umbrella  of  circling  aircraft.  For  ten 
minutes  ahead  of  the  withdrawal,  set 
for  1800,  seven  battalions  of  artillery — a 
mix  of  light,  medium,  and  heavy 
guns — were  to  fire  across  the  front  of 
the  companies,  then  at  1800  were  to 
place  concentrations  on  Hill  710  and  to 
box  in  the  three  companies  as  they 
shifted  east  and  withdrew  down  the 
975-691  ridge.  A  liaison  plane  over¬ 
head  was  to  control  the  delivery  of  air 
strikes  and  adjustment  of  the  box  as 
the  companies  moved  and  also  vvas  to 
relay  all  other  communications. ;>t> 

A  sudden,  severe  thunderstorm 
breaking  twenty  minutes  after  the  start 
of  the  withdrawal  drove  all  planes  back 
to  their  bases  and  thus  not  only  elimi¬ 
nated  air  support  out  also  forced  the 
artillery  to  stop  firing  the  protective 
barrage  and  interrupted  radio  contact 
between  Coughlin’s  headquarters  and 
the  withdrawing  units.  Small  groups  fil¬ 
tering  through  the  lines  of  the  9th  In¬ 
fantry  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night  were  an  indication  of  the  final 
disruption  caused  by  the  storm.  Head 
counts  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  were 
two  officers  and  eighty-one  men  for 
Company  A,  no  officers  and  seventy- 
four  men  for  Company  B,  and  no  offi¬ 
cers  and  eighty-one  men  for  Company 
F.  Casualties  had  reduced  the  other 
companies  of  both  the  1st  and  2d  Bat- 

'>t’9(h  tut  Count  Rpt,  Opus  (S3).  May  51;  38ih  tut 
Count  Rpt,  Nar.  May  51. 
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talions  to  similar  figures.  Officer  losses 
in  the  2d  Battalion  were  especially  high, 
among  them  the  battalion  commander, 
battalion  executive  officer,  battalion 
operations  officer,  and  two  company 
commanders. D/ 

The  Battle  Shifts  East 

The  X  Corps  line  shaped  by  the 
withdrawals  and  shifts  on  the  1 8th 
amounted  to  a  deep  salient  with  the  3d 
Battalion,  38th  Infantry,  at  its  apex  in 
the  Hill  800  complex  and  the  1st  Ma¬ 
rine  Division  presenting  a  solid  face 
toward  Ch’unch’on  on  its  northwest 
shoulder.  Along  its  upper  northeast 
shoulder,  the  9th  Infantry  and  23d  In¬ 
fantry  carried  the  line  from  the  Hill 
800  mass  beyond  Han’gyc  to  a  point 
about  three  miles  short  of  Hill  683, 
which  General  Almond  had  set  as  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  2d  Division’s  new 
sector.  The  683  height  had  fallen  to 
the  Chinese,  however,  when  the  ROK 
5th  Division  forces  that  had  taken  posi¬ 
tion  along  the  Hongch’on  River  east  of 
Chaun-ni  were  driven  back  and  disor¬ 
ganized  during  the  day  by  the  34lh 
Division.  Units  regrouped  by  night¬ 
fall — a  mix  of  three  battalions  of  in¬ 
fantry  from  the  35th  and  36th  Regi¬ 
ments  and  a  company  of  engineers — 
were  clustered  around  the  village  of 
Hasolch’i  located  on  a  lateral  mountain 
track  two  miles  south  of  Hill  683.  Pull¬ 
ing  out  of  contact  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  8 1  si  Division’s  roadblock  at 
Sangam-ni  early  in  the  day,  the  bulk  of 
the  3d  Regiment  engineer  battalion  and 
the  tank  destroyer  company  of  the 

”  38(li  Inl'Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  May  51:  9th  !nf  Comd 
Rpt,  Nat.  Mav  51-  2d  niv  CofSJn.l,  Fn'ry  8.  !°  May 
ai:  X  Corps  Rpt,  "Opeiations  of  (lie  9th.  23d.  38th 
Int'RCTs,  16  May-2  Jan  51." 


ROK  7th  Division  now  defended  the  X 
Corps’  east  flank  from  positions  just 
below  the  village  of  P’ungam-ni,  six 
miles  southeast  of  Hasolch’i.  Of  the 
7th’s  other  forces,  about  seven  hundred 
had  been  corralled  far  to  the  south  in 
Chech’on;  another  group  had  been 
found  at  the  village  of  Soksa-ri,  located 
on  Route  20  over  fifteen  miles  south¬ 
east  of  P’ungam-ni  in  the  ROK  III 
Corps  sector.^8 

South  Korean  troops  straggling  into 
the  area  just  north  and  east  of  Soksa-ri 
by  nightfall  attested  to  the  misfortunes 
of  the  ROK  3d  and  9th  Divisions  when 
they  had  attempted  to  withdraw  to  line 
Waco.  In  starting  the  move  down  the 
road  from  Hyon-ni,  the  ROK  III  Corps 
commander,  General  Yu,  had  ordered 
the  9th  Division  to  take  the  lead  and 
deal  with  the  Chinese  roadblock  at 
Sangam-ni  while  the  3d  Division,  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  rear,  handled  any  North  Ko¬ 
rean  attempts  to  roll  up  the  column 
from  the  north.  By  midmorning  Yu’s 
forces  were  caught  in  the  predictable 
squeeze,  the  81st  Division  holding  its 
Sangam-ni  position  against  the  9th 
Division’s  efforts  to  reduce  it  while 
forces  of  the  North  Korean  6th  Division 
and  12th  Division  closed  in  on  the  3d 
Division  in  the  Hyon-ni  area.  Both  ROK 
divisions  broke  away  in  disorder  into 
the  heights  cast  of  the  road,  leaving 
behind  all  remaining  artillery  pieces 
and  more  than  three  hundred  ve¬ 
hicles.1 :><J  Natural  lines  of  drift  through 
the  mountains  channeled  the  disorga¬ 
nized  troops  southeast  toward  Soksa-ri. 

5S  X  Corps  FOR  234,  18  May  51:  X  Cotps  Special 
Rpt.  "Battle  of  the  Soyang  River." 

v>  Anot fleet  fioni th.'Noilli  Koi ean 6th Division cap- 
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Out  of  radio  contact  with  his  forces 
since  early  morning  but  informed  of 
their  southeasterly  movement  by  air 
observers,  General  Yu  air-dropped  to 
some  groups  orders  assigning  them  to 
line  Waco  positions.  He  also  set  up 
straggler  lines  in  the  Soksa-ri  area  but 
by  nightfall  had  regained  control  of 
forces  in  little  more  than  battalion 
strength.*’0 

While  Yu  struggled  to  reorder  his 
two  divisions  and  deploy  them  on  the 
Waco  line,  General  Almond  ordered 
additional  modifications  of  the  X  Corps 
Iront  to  straighten  and  shorten  the  line 
and  to  shift  2d  Division  forces  farther 
east  into  the  weakly  defended  sectors 
of  the  ROK  5th  and  7th  Divisions.  The 
5th  Marines,  now  scheduled  to  take 
over  the  western  portion  of  the  2d 
Division’s  sector  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  19th,  were  to  occupy  positions 
centered  some  three  miles  south  of  Hill 
800  which  would  eliminate  the  bulge 
manned  by  the  3d  Battalion,  38th  In¬ 
fantry,  in  the  Hill  800  mass  and  the 
two  adjoining  battalions  of  the  9th  In¬ 
fantry.  Unaware  that  the  800  complex 
would  be  handed  ovet ,  the  • (5lh  Divi¬ 
sion  meanwhile  suffered  unnecessarily 
in  nightlong  attempts  to  take  it.  Succes¬ 
sive  assault  waves  of  the  fresh  133d 
Regiment  were  shattered,  mainly  by 
heavy  concentrations  of  artillery  fire. 
On  the  crest  of  Hill  800,  where  the  Chi¬ 
nese  centered  most  of  their  charges,  the 
men  of  Company  K,  38th  Infantry,  in 
fact  did  little  fighting  themselves  but 
simply  sal  inside  their  bunkers  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  Chinese  to  enter  their  lines, 
then  called  down  a  blanket  of  artillery 


""  Kiglilh  Army  G3  SSR.  May  5  I ;  tightli  Army  Any 
SSR,  jmi  5 i .  Kigiuh  Aim)  (it!  jnl,  0020,  1030. 
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fire.  The  Chinese  pulled  back  about 
daylight  on  the  19th,  leaving  behind 
some  eight  hundred  dead.01 

4'lie  new  line  of  the  2d  Division,  to 
be  occupied  on  the  19th,  cut  Route  24 
just  below  Han’gye  on  the  west  and 
reached  across  lateral  ridges  eastward, 
into  what  had  become  enemy  territory, 
through  Hill  683  to  the  village  of 
Nuron-ni,  three  miles  above  P’ungam- 
ni.  General  Ruffner  assigned  the  23d 
Infantry  to  the  central  sector  centered 
on  Hill  683.  Given  the  15th  Regimen¬ 
tal  Combat  Team  of  the  3d  Division  by 
Almond  as  a  replacement  for  the  38th 
Infantry’s  going  into  corps  reserve, 
Ruffner  ordered  the  15th  initially 
to  occupy  the  P’ungam-ni  area  as  a 
preliminary  to  moving  forward  to  the 
Nuron-ni  sector  of  die  line.  Both  the 
9th  Infantry  and  the  15th  Regimental 
Combat  Team  thus  faced  the  prospect 
of  having  to  fight  to  gain  the  line  they 
were  to  defend,  but,  once  the  two  regi¬ 
ments  were  on  the  line,  the  2d  Division 
would  hold  good  positions  looking 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Naech’on 
River,  a  westward  flowing  tributary  of 
the  Hongch’on.0" 

To  help  strengthen  the  X  Corps’  east¬ 
ern  sector,  Van  Fleet  at  midnight  on 
the  1 8th  ordered  the  remainder  of  the 
3d  Division  eastward  from  the  Seoul 
area,  the  7th  Regimental  Combat  Team 
to  move  on  the  19th,  the  65th  Regimen¬ 
tal  Combat  '"’earn  on  the  20th.  General 
Almond  diiected  the  division,  less  its 
15th  Regimental  Combat  Team,  which 
was  to  remain  attached  to  the  2d  Divi¬ 
sion,  to  protect  the  X  Corps’  east  flank 

X  Corps  OI  177.  It)  May  51;  38th  Int  Comet  Rpt, 
Nar.  May  51,  38th  Inf  l’IR  117.  20  May  51;  Gngelet, 
Combat  Ac  I  torn  in  Kotea,  p.  180. 
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from  enemy  attacks  out  of  the  sector  of 
the  muddled  ROK  III  Corps.  General 
Soule  was  initially  to  concentrate  forces 
at  Pangnim-ni,  located  on  Route  20  fif¬ 
teen  miles  south  of  Soksa-ri,  then  re- 
connoiter  and  set  up  blocking  positions 
in  the  Soksa-ri  area.63 

From  Hoengsong,  where  3d  Division 
headquarters  had  set  up  on  moving 
east  with  the  15th  Regimental  Combat 
Team,  Soule  moved  a  tactical  command 
post  group  to  the  Pangnim-ni  area  early 
on  the  19th  and  sent  his  reconnaissance 
company  up  Route  20  to  patrol  as  far 
as  Hajinbu-ri,  five  miles  east  of  Soksa-ri. 
fhc  company  found  the  road  clear 
and  made  contact  with  ROK  III  Corps 
troops  in  the  Hajinbu-ri  area.  On  its 
return  run  during  the  afternoon,  the 
company  left  a  platoon  in  Soksa-ri  to 
watch  a  mountain  road  reaching  the 
village  from  Sangam-ni  and  Habae-jae 
to  the  northwest,  then  moved  on  to 
Changp’yong-ni,  six  miles  southwest  of 
Soksa-ri.  There  the  3d  Battalion  of  the 
7th  Infantry,  first  to  arrive  from  the 
west,  blocked  Route  20  and  mountain 
trails  coming  in  from  the  northwest. 
Reaching  the  area  after  dark,  the 
remainder  of  the  7th  Infantry  assem¬ 
bled  at  Ami-dong,  five  miles  south  of 
Changp’yong-ni. 

At  the  right  of  the  2d  Division 
fifteen  miles  to  the  northwest,  the 
15th  Regimental  Combat  Team  at¬ 
tacked  through  the  ROK  3d  Regiment 
at  1100  to  seize  P’ungam-ni  and  high 
ground  a  mile  and  half  to  the  north¬ 
west  along  the  trail  leading  to  Nuron-ni 
on  the  modified  No  Name  line  another 


Rails,  GX-5-3 1  (ifi  KGOO  and  GX-5-3 1 74 
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two  miles  to  the  north.  Moving  against 
light  resistance,  the  combat  team  con¬ 
solidated  positions  on  its  objective  after 
dark.  As  the  1 5th  moved  beyond  the 
village,  the  ROK  3d  Regiment  and 
smaller  units  of  the  ROK  7th  Division 
in  the  area  advanced  through  light  to 
moderate  opposition  to  positions  north 
and  northeast  of  P’ungam-ni,  the  latter 
along  a  trail  leading  to  Habae-jae.65 

At  the  new  left  of  the  2d  Division 
along  Route  24,  the  18 1st  Division 
wheeling  out  of  its  roadblock  near 
Chaun-ni  reengaged  the  23d  Infantry 
just  above  Han’gye  shortly  before  dawn 
and  kept  the  1st  and  3d  Battalions 
pinned  in  position  until  counterattacks, 
artillery  fire,  and  air  strikes  called  in 
under  gradually  clearing  skies  finally 
forced  a  release  about  noon.  The  two 
battalions  occupied  positions  strad¬ 
dling  Route  24  on  the  new  line  below 
Han’gye  by  early  evening.  While  the 
2d  Battalion  moved  east  to  a  centrally 
located  reserve  position  along  the  lat¬ 
eral  track  leading  to  Hasolch’i,  the  at¬ 
tached  French  battalion  attempted  to 
take  position  on  the  regimental  right 
and  make  contact  with  a  unit  of  the 
ROK  36th  Regiment  located  northwest 
of  Hasolch’i  in  the  sector  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  9th  Infantry.  But  Chinese 
stoutly  defending  an  intervening  height 
prevented  the  French  from  closing 
ranks  with  the  South  Koreans.66 

It  was  well  after  dark  before  the  9th 
Infantry  completed  its  eastward  shift 
into  its  new  sector  above  Hasolch’i. 
First  to  arrive,  the  1st  Battalion  moved 


"r>  Dolcatct,  3d  Infantry  Division  m  Korea,  p.  208;  2<t 
Div  POR  614,  19  May  51;  Eighth  Armv  POR.  19  May 
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up  on  the  right  of  the  ROK  35th 
Regiment  into  positions  northeast  of 
Hasolch’i  looking  down  into  the  valley 
of  a  small  stream  that  fed  the  Naech’on 
River.  The  2d  Battalion  took  position 
behind  the  forces  of  the  ROK  36th 
Regiment  to  await  daylight  before 
relieving  the  South  Koreans  and  ex¬ 
tending  westward  toward  the  French 
battalion.  With  a  similar  objective  the 
3d  Battalion  assembled  near  Hasolch’i 
to  await  morning  before  moving  up  on 
the  right  of  the  1st  Battalion  to  close 
the  gap  between  the  9th  Infantry  and 
the  15th  Regimental  Combat  Team  in 
the  P’ungam-ni  area.157 

The  ROK  III  Corps  sector  remained 
a  scene  of  tangled  and  scattered  forces 
throughout  the  19th,  troops  trickling 
into  collecting  points  along  Route  20, 
some  of  both  the  3d  and  9th  Divisions 
taking  up  random  positions  about  five 
miles  above  the  road.  None,  despite 
General  Yu’s  air-dropped  orders  the 
day  before,  stopped  on  line  Waco  some 
seven  miles  farther  north.  The  one  for¬ 
tunate  circumstance  was  an  absence  of 
enemy  contact.  In  marked  contrast,  the 
ROK  I  Corps  all  but  completed  an  or¬ 
derly  withdrawal  to  the  Waco  line,  both 
its  divisions  moving  along  the  coast,  the 
Capital  in  the  lead  and  the  1 1th,  though 
not  in  contact,  prudently  bounding 
south  by  regiment  in  bringing  up  the 
rear.  Leading  the  way  west  along  line 
Waco,  the  26th  Regiment  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Division  refused  the  corps’  inland 
flank  left  open  by  the  ROK  III  Corps.68 

In  the  array  of  enemy  forces  cast  of 
Route  24  by  nightfall  on  the  19th,  the 

,'7  2d  Div  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  May  51.  9th  Inf  Comd 
Rpt.  Nar.  May  51;  9lh  Inf  i’ORs  152.  19  May  51.  and 
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full  IX  Army  Group  stood  opposite 
the  X  Corps’  new  eastern  front  be¬ 
tween  Han’gye  and  Soksa-ri.  Though 
the  group  remained  generally  on  a 
southeastward  course,  its  attached  12th 
Army  was  turning  more  to  the  south  on 
the  front  of  the  2d  Division  with  four 
divisions  abreast:  the  181st  already  was 
in  the  Han’gye  area;  the  35th  was  ap¬ 
proaching  next  to  the  cast;  the  34th 
was  entering  the  area  above  Hasolch’i, 
where  its  leading  forces  had  stopped 
the  French  battalion  at  the  right  of  the 
23d  Infantry;  and  the  bulk  of  the  31st 
now  was  located  above  P’ungam-ni  af¬ 
ter  being  forced  out  of  the  village  by 
the  15th  Regimental  Combat  Team. 
Making  a  fast  march  to  the  southeast 
of  P’ungam-ni,  the  93d  Regiment  of 
the  31st  Division  was  nearing  Soksa-ri 
on  Route  20.  Using  the  mountain 
road  running  southeast  from  Sangam- 
ni  through  Habae-jae  to  Soksa-ri  as  its 
axis,  the  27th  Amy  also  was  headed  for 
the  Soksa-ri  area,  advancing  with  its 
three  divisions  in  column,  the  81st  still 
in  the  van  after  helping  to  rout  the 
ROK  III  Corps,  the  79th  and  80th  trail¬ 
ing  i”  the  vicinity  of  Habae-jae.  Behind 
the  27 th  Army,  the  20th  Army,  in  group 
reserve,  was  beginning  to  move  south¬ 
east  from  the  Kwandae-ri  area  along 
the  Soyang  River.  Coming  from  the 
Hyon-ni  area  on  a  line  of  march  pro¬ 
jecting  to  Hajinbu-ri  were  the  6th  and 
12tli  Divisions  of  the  North  Korean  V 
Corps,  and  moving  toward  Hajinbu-ri 
on  a  parallel  course  just  to  the  east  were 
the  2d  and  27th  Divisions  of  the  North 
Korean  II  Corps,  which,  after  failing  in 
frontal  attacks  against  the  ROK  I  Corps, 
had  shifted  west  in  an  apparent  attempt 
to  envelop  the  South  Koreans.6'1 

Eiglilli  Ai my  l>2  S3  Kpt.  May  ;>1,  Eighth  Aliny 
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Enemy  action  decidedly  had  slack¬ 
ened  on  the  X  Corps  front  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  19th  after  the  181st 
Division  gave  up  its  attack  on  the  23d 
Infantry  in  the  Han'gye  area.  But,  with 
Chinese  continuing  to  mass  ahead  of 
the  2d  Division,  the  slack  appeared  to 
be  mostly  a  result  of  attempts  to  move 


Coips  G2  Section  Rpi.  "Battle  of  the  Soyang  River,” 
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fresh  units  forward  to  take  over  the 
assault.  And  though  the  pell-mell  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  ROK  III  Corps  had  taken 
its  scrambled  forces  out  of  contact,  the 
passage  of  Chinese  in  strength  south¬ 
eastward  through  Habae-jae  and  be¬ 
yond  presaged  heavy  action  along 
Route  20.  It  seemed  that  enemy  forces 
would  not  only  quickly  revive  their 
drive  against  the  X  an  ROK  III  Corps 
but,  with  strong  Chinese  reserves  and 
North  Korean  divisions  on  the  move, 
that  they  would  increase  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


The  Counteroffensive 


On  18  May,  after  Chinese  had 
reached  P’ungam-ni,  then  the  deepest 
point  of  enemy  penetration,  and  as  the 
substantial  sweep  of  Chinese  around 
the  2d  Division  into  the  sectors  of  the 
collapsing  ROK  units  had  become  ap¬ 
parent,  General  Ridgway  suggested  that 
General  Van  Fleet  attempt  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  his  forces  in  the  east  by 
attacking  in  the  west  to  threaten  enemy 
lines  of  communication  in  the  Iron 
Triangle.  Ridgway  recommended  a 
two-division  attack  moving  on  the 
Route  33  axis  toward  Ch’orwon.  He 
thought  such  an  attack  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  succeeding  since  intelli¬ 
gence  indicated  that  only  four  Chinese 
armies  occupied  the  forty-mile  sector 
of  the  front  west  of  Ch’unch’on  and 
since  PcngTeh-huai  would  need  at  least 
a  week  or  ten  days  to  shift  any  material 
part  of  his  mass  from  the  east  to  op¬ 
pose  the  advance.  Nor  had  enemy 
forces  on  the  western  front  shown 
much  aggressiveness.  Enemy  attacks 
had  forced  back  some  patrol  base  and 
outpost  units  and  had  tested  the  main 
line  in  both  the  I  Corps  and  IX  C<  rps 
sectors,  but  these  attacks  had  been  iso¬ 
lated  affairs,  not  coordinated  actions  in 
a  concerted  holding  operation.' 


'  Rad.  C  62789.  CINCH-,  (o  CG  Eighth  A) my.  IS 
May  51;  I  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Nar.  May  51:  IX  Corps 
Cotiid  Rpt,  Nar,  May  51. 


Judging  enemy  forces  in  the  east  cen¬ 
tral  area  to  be  clearly  overextended  af¬ 
ter  he  reconnoitered  the  front  on  19 
May,  Ridgway  enlarged  his  concept  to 
take  advantage  of  their  vulnerability 
and  ordered  Van  Fleet  to  attack  across 
the  entire  front.  Agreeing  that  these 
forces  could  be  trapped.  Van  Fleet  laid 
out  an  operation  that  he  believed  could 
produce  decisive  results  if  the  attack 
moved  fast  enough.  Though  stabiliz¬ 
ing  the  line  in  the  east  remained  a 
problem,  he  now  viewed  that  task  with 
no  great  alarm  even  though  enemy 
forces  were  deepening  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  penetration.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  he  expected  their  logistical  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  mountains  to  slow  if  not 
stop  their  advance  within  a  matter  of 
days;  they  would  have  created  only  a 
“long  bag”  that  could  closed  behind 
them  by  rapid  drives  to  block  their  main 
routes  of  resupply  and  withdrawal. 
Van  Fleet’s  plan  called  for  the  I  Corps, 
IX  Corps,  and  part  of  the  1st  Marine 
Division  at  the  left  of  the  X  Corps 
to  advance  on  20  May  toward  the 
Munsan-ni-Ch’unch’on  segment  of  line 
Topeka.  Once  the  Topeka  segment  was 
occupied,  strikes  to  start  closing  the  bag 
were  to  be  made  toward  the  Iron  Tri¬ 
angle,  one  ut)  Route  3  to  secure  a  road 
center  in  the  Yongp’vong  River  valley 
some  twenty  miles  above  Uijongbu,  an¬ 
other  up  Route  17  beyond  Ch'unch'on 
to  seize  the  complex  of  road  junctions 
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at  the  west  end  of  the  Hwach’on  Re- 


Stabilizing  the  Line 

If  General  Van  Fleet  was  certain  that 
the  line  in  the  east  would  stabilize,  when 
and  where  were  still  hard  questions  late 
on  the  19th.  There  were  several  rea¬ 
sons  to  doubt  that  the  2d  Division  could 
stand  on  the  Han’gye-Nuron-ni  line 
in  the  X  Corps  sector.  (See  Map  35.) 
The  line  was  fifteen  miles  long,  there 
were  gaps,  and  Chinese  still  occupied 
some  of  the  important  ground.  Gen¬ 
eral  Almond  consequently  ordered  the 
2d  Division  to  withdraw  further  and 
the  1st  Marine  Division  to  adjust  its 
neighboring  positions  in  accommoda¬ 
tion.  In  anticipation  of  penetrations  of 
X  Corps  lines,  Almond  also  acquired 
the  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Com¬ 
bat  Team  from  the  IX  Corps  for  use  as 
a  fire  brigade  in  counterattacks.3 

The  passage  of  27th  Amy  units 
through  the  Habae-jae  area  and,  far¬ 
ther  north,  the  movement  of  20th  Army 
forces  in  the  same  southeasterly  direc¬ 
tion  also  raised  the  possibility  that  the 
Chinese  intended  to  sweep  east  along 
Route  20  behind  the  ROK  III  Corps, 
turn  the  east  flank  of  the  X  Corps,  or 
both.  The  93d  Regiment  of  the  31st  Divi¬ 
sion  reinforced  this  possibility  when 
the  regiment  announced  its  arrival  in 
Soksa-ri  by  driving  the  platoon  of  the 


*  Rad,  G  (TAG)  172  KCG.  Ritlgvvay  (Personal)  for 
Collins.  20  May  5 1 ;  Intcrv,  Applcman  with  Van  Fleet. 
15  Sep  51;  Rads.  GX-5-3172  KGOP,  GX-5-3229 
KGOP.  and  GX-5-3290  KGOO,  CG  Eighth  Army  to 
CG  I  Corps  ct  al..  18  May  and  last  two  19  May  51: 
Eighth  Army  G3  Jnl.  Sum.  19  Mav  51. 

*  X  Corps  PI  R  235. 1 9  May  51:  X  Corps  01  1 79, 20 
Mav  5 1 ;  Rad,  CX-5-3404  Rouu,  CC  Eighth  At  my  to 
CGs  IX  and  X  Corps,  20  May  51:  2d  Div  CofS  jnl. 
Entry  25,  20  May  51. 


3d  Division’s  reconnaissance  company 
out  of  town  during  the  night  of  the 
19th  and  by  stopping  a  battalion  of  the 
7th  Infantry  that  attempted  to  regain 
the  town  on  the  20th.  The  SIsl  Division 
of  the  27tli  Amy  also  revealed  its  ap¬ 
proach  on  the  20th  by  engaging  the 
23d  Regiment  of  the  ROK  3d  Division 
about  five  miles  north  of  Soksa-ri/1 
Yet  even  as  the  IX  Amy  Group  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  bringing  up  reserves  and 
disposing  forces  for  continuing  its 
drive,  there  were  indications  that  the 
offensive  was  losing  impetus.  Under  a 
pummclingby  B-29s,  which  dropped  a 
hundred  seventy  tons  of  proximity- 
fused  bombs  ahead  of  the  2d  Division 
during  the  night  of  the  19th,  the  12lh 
Army  developed  only  one  attack  of 
any  size  by  daylight,  this  by  a  34th  Divi¬ 
sion  force  of  about  five  hundred  men 
against  Company  C,  9th  Infantry, 
northeast  of  Hasolch’i.  Ground  fire,  air 
strikes,  and  a  climactic  counterattack  by 
Company  A  virtually  wiped  out  the 
force.  At  the  division’s  left,  hu  ge  groups 
of  Chinese  approaching  the  23d  Infan¬ 
try  at  a  trot  out  of  the  Naech'on  River 
valley  about  midday  on  the  20th  wa¬ 
vered  under  mortar  and  artillery  fire 
and  air  attacks  and  turned  back  before 
reaching  the  regiment's  line.  Put  on  the 
run  were  formations  from  the  IS  1st  Di¬ 
vision,  whose  forces  earlier  had  so  sto¬ 
ically  endured  a  heavy  air  and  artillery 
pounding  while  passing  through  the 
gap  in  the  38th  Infantry’s  lines  near 
Hill  1051.  Rear  rank  forces  of  the  12th 
Army  moving  up  in  battalion-size  groups 
meanwhile  provided  deeper  targets  for 
aircraft  and  artillery  as  they  approached 


!  X  Corps  PiR  235. 19  Mav  5 1.P1R  230.  20  Mav  5 ! , 
FOR  230.  20  May  51.  ami  PIR  237.  21  May  51: 
Dolcalcr,  3/1  Infantry  Divhion  in  Korea,  p.  2 1 1 . 
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and  entered  assembly  areas  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  night  attacks.  Kept  under  heavy 
artillery  fire  and  precise  B-29  bomb 
runs,  none  of  these  forces  came  in  on 
the  2d  Division  during  the  night  of  the 
20th.5 

Now  confident  that  the  2d  Division 
could  occupy  and  hold  the  Han’gye- 
Nuron-ni  line.  General  Almond  late  on 
the  20th  canceled  his  earlier  withdrawal 
order  and  turned  to  a  greater  concern 
of  easing  the  threat  of  envelopment 
from  the  east  either  by  a  shallow  swing 
around  the  ROK  7th  Division  forces 
below  P’ungam-ni  or  by  a  deeper  drive 
through  the  3d  Division  sector  in  the 
Soksa-ri  area.  Reducing  the  deeper 
threat  somewhat  was  the  arrival  of  the 
65th  Infantry,  which  allowed  General 
Soule  to  strengthen  his  blocks  and 
recapture  Soksa-ri  on  the  21st.  ROK 
8th  Division  forces  also  had  reached 
Chech’on,  from  where  they  could  be 
moved  up  quickly  to  reinforce  the  X 
Corps’  east  Ilank  defenses.  In  the 
P’ungam-ni  area,  reassembled  forces  of 
the  5th  and  7th  Regiments  of  the  ROK 
7th  Division  provided  additional  pro¬ 
tection  against  a  Chinese  strike  out  of 
the  Habac-jae  area,  protection  which 
Almond  further  deepened  and  wid¬ 
ened  with  the  bulk  of  the  still  some¬ 
what  decrepit  38th  Infantry.  To  relieve 
the  threat  in  both  the  P’ungam-ni  and 
Soksa-ri  areas,  Almond  ordered  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  22d  to  seize  and  block  en¬ 
emy  movement  through  Habae-jae  by 
Task  Force  Yoke,  a  group  of  infantry, 
tanks,  and  artillery  units  that  he  con¬ 
stituted  under  the  command  of 


5  2d  Div  J’OR  615, 20  May51: 9th  Inf  FOR  153.20 
May  51:  9th  Inf  Contd  Rpt,  Nar,  May  51;  23(1  Inf 
Conul  Rpt.  Nar.  May  51;  23(1  Inf  S3  Jnl.  Entries  83 
and  92,  20  Mav  51;  2d  Div  Comd  Rpt.  Nar,  Mav  51: 
2d  Div  I’IKs  208,  20  May  51.  and  209,  2!  May  r'l 


Col.  Lawrence  K.  Ladue,  the  deputy 
corps  commander.6 

The  force  of  enemy  attacks  declined 
all  across  the  X  Corps  front,  on  the  2 1st 
but  grew  stronger  in  the  ROK  III  Corps 
sector  and  at  the  left  of  the  ROK  I 
Corps.  ROK  9th  Division  forces  be¬ 
tween  Soksa-ri  and  Hajinbu-ri  fell  be¬ 
low  Route  20  under  attacks  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  81sl  Division  while  ROK  3d 
Division  units  above  Route  20  north¬ 
east  of  Hajinbu-ri  began  to  collapse  un¬ 
der  North  Korean  V  Corps  assaults.  Near 
Yuch’on-ni,  four  miles  east  of  Hajinbu- 
ri,  the  20th  Regiment  of  the  ROK  11th 
Division  holding  positions  facing  north 
and  northwest  athwart  Route  20  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  enemy  sweep  behind  the  bulk 
of  the  ROK  I  Corps  on  line  Waco  was 
hit  hard  by  forces  of  the  North  Korean 
II  Corps.  The  enemy  pressure  contin¬ 
ued  at  all  points  of  attack  into  the 
evening.' 

Despite  the  enemy  action  in  the 
Hajinbu-ri-Yuch'on-ni  area  and  con¬ 
tinuing  reports  of  reserves  moving 
south,  General  Van  Fleet  was  con¬ 
vinced,  as  he  reported  to  General 
Ridgway,  that  “the  enemy’s  initial 
punch  in  the  eastern  and  central  east¬ 
ern  section  is  shot.”  8  To  keep  enemy 
forces  from  slipping  out  of  the  bottom 
of  their  long  bag  in  the  Hajinbu-ri  area, 
Van  Fleet  late  on  the  2 Is!  directed  the 
ROK  III  Corps  to  make  no  further 
withdrawals  and  to  restore  defensive 


"2d  Div  Conul  Rpt,  Nar.  May  51;  X  Corps  I’iRs 
23G.  20  May  51.  and  237.  21  May  51;  Dolcatcr,  j d 
Infantry  Division  in  Korea,  p.  21 1:  X  Corps  l’OR  237, 
21  May  51:  2d  Div  l’OR  GIG,  21  Mav  51:  X  Corps  Ol 
180,21  May  51. 

7  X  Corps  G3  SS  Rpt.  May  5 1 ;  X  Corps  l»l  R  237, 2 1 
May  51;  Eighth  Army  G3  Jnl,  Sum.  21  May  51;  Eighth 
Army  l’OR.  21  May  51.  and  1’1R  3 13.  21  May  51. 

8  Memo.  Lt  Col  Paul  F.  Smith,  Eighth  Army  Liaison 
Officer,  to  Gen  Ridgway,  22  May  51. 
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positions  north  of  Route  20.  The  ROK 
I  Corps  meanwhile  was  to  fall  back 
from  line  Waco  to  positions  that  would 
secure  Route  20  between  Yuch’on-ni 
and  Kangnung  on  the  coast.  Anxious 
to  close  the  top  of  the  bag,  Van  Fleet 
enlarged  and  substantially  altered  the 
concept  of  the  counterattack  opened  on 
the  20th.  The  main  effort  was  now  to 
be  directed  toward  seizing  the  road 
centers,  with  the  front  otherwise  being 
advanced  only  as  necessary  to  protect 
the  main  effort.  The  I  Corps,  as  under 
Van  Fleet’s  earlier  order,  was  to  seize 
the  road  hub  in  Yongp’yong  River 
valley.  His  new  order  shifted  the 
IX  Corps-X  Corps  boundary  east  as 
of  23  May  to  give  the  IX  Corps 
the  Hongch’on-Ch’unch’on-Hwach’on 
road  and  the  road  center  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  the  Hwach’on  Reservoir  as 
its  main  objective.  The  X  Corps  was  to 
open  a  general  advance  on  the  23d  to 
seize  the  road  complex  in  the  Yanggu- 
Inje  area  east  of  the  reservoir.1’ 

Even  as  Van  Fleet  ordered  the  ROK 
III  Corps  to  regain  positions  above 
Route  20,  the  ROK  3d  and  ROK  9th 
Divisions  again  tumbled  back  under 
enemy  attacks  that  by  early  afternoon 
of  the  22d  completely  dispersed  both 
divisions  and  overran  their  command 
posts.  KM  AG  advisers  votified  Van 
Fleet  that  the  commanders  of  both  divi¬ 
sions  and  the  principal  staff  members 
of  the  ROK  9th  Division  had  disap¬ 
peared.  The  ROK  3d  Division  com¬ 
mander,  Brig.  Gen.  Kim  Jong  Oh,  at 
first  believed  to  have  been  either  killed 
or  taken  captive,  was  located  along  with 
man;  members  of  the  division  on  the 
23d  some  Fifteen  miles  southeast  of 

9  Rad.  GX-5-3699  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Ai  mv  to  G'S 
ROKA,  21  May  51;  Rati.  GX-5-3T21  KGOO.  CG 
Eighth  Army  to  CG  I  Corps  ct  at.  21  May  51. 


Hajinbu-ri.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
KM  AG  adviser,  troops  of  the  ROK  9th 
Division  meanwhile  assembled  seven 
miles  southwest  of  Hajinbu-ri.  With  the 
commander,  Brig.  Gen.  Choi  Suk,  still 
unlocated.  General  Yu  placed  the  dep¬ 
uty  corps  commander  in  charge.10 

Accounting  for  the  chaos  as  much  as 
the  force  of  enemy  attacks  were  Gen¬ 
eral  Yu’s  never  having  regained  full 
charge  of  the  ROK  III  Corps  after  his 
two  divisions  were  scattered  at  the 
Sangam-ni  roadblock  and  his  having 
lost  all  control  of  them  when  they  were 
attacked  at  Hajinbu-ri.  Convinced  by 
the  continuing  failure  of  the  corps  that 
Yu  and  his  staff  could  not  conduct  op¬ 
erations  successfully,  General  Van  Fleet 
late  on  the  22d  ordered  the  ROK  III 
Corps  headquarters  inactivated,  the 
ROK  3d  Division  transferred  to  the 
ROK  I  Corps,  the  ROK  9th  Division 
given  to  the  X  Corps,  and  the  X  Corps 
made  responsible  for  the  former  ROK 
III  Corps  sector.  He  also  ordered  the 
ROK  Army  forward  headquarters  off 
the  front  and  placed  the  ROK  I  Corps 
under  his  own  direct  command.” 

In  the  Yuch’on-ni  area,  North 
Korean  If  Corps  forces  early  on  the  22d 
cut  Route  20,  turned  their  attack  east, 
and  dispersed  the  20th  Regiment  of 
the  ROK  11th  Division.  Given  the 
stout  enemy  effort  in  the  Hajinbu-ri- 
Yuch’on-ni  region  over  the  past  two 

Rad.  GX— 5-3812  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Army  to 
C1NCFE.  22  May  51;  Eighth  Army  l’OR,  22  May  51; 
Eighth  Army  G3  Jill.  Entries  1707.  1735.  and  1755, 
22  May  51,  and  Entry  1032.  23  May  51. 

11  Eighth  At  my  G3  Jnl,  Entry  1755,  22  May  51; 
Intcrv.  Appleman  with  Van  Elect,  15  Sep  51;  Eighth 
Army  G3  Jnl,  Sum,  22  May  51;  Rad.  C.X-5-3819 
KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Armv  to  CG  X  Corps  and  C/S 
ROKA,  22  May  51;  Rad.  GX-5-3910  KGOO.  CG 
Eighth  Army  to  C/S  ROKA  and  Chief  KMAG,  22 
May  5 1 ;  Rad  GX-5-M01  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Army  to 
C/S  ROKA  and  CG  ROK  1  Corps.  25  May  5i. 
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days,  the  approach  of  reserves,  and  no 
evidence  that  enemy  forces  were  hav¬ 
ing  serious  logistical  problems,  the 
Eighth  Army  intelligence  officer,  in 
contrast  to  General  Van  Fleet’s  sensing 
that  the  enemy  offensive  had  lost  its 
momentum,  predicted  a  continuation 
in  force  along  and  below  Route  20.  The 
location  and  course  of  enemy  forces 
below  Hajinbu-ri  convinced  Colonel 
Tarkenton  that  they  would  attempt  a 
deep  southwestward  push  toward 
P’yongch’ang  and  Yongwol  along  Route 
20  as  a  preliminary  to  the  seizure  of 
the  Chech’on  road  and  fail  hub;  the 
eastward  enemy  drive  appeared  to  be 
aimed  at  enveloping  Kangnung.12 

General  Van  Fleet  countered  the 
threat  to  Kangnung  with  new  orders  to 
the  ROK  I  Corps,  then  still  drawing 
back  from  line  Waco  to  positions  above 
Route  20  between  Yuch’on-ni  and  the 
coast  under  his  orders  of  the  21st.  Gen¬ 
eral  Paik  was  to  organize  strong  posi¬ 
tions  facing  west  astride  Route  20  to 
block  any  eastward  enemy  drive  along 
the  road,  but  if  he  could  not  hold  a 
continuous  line  above  Route  20  with 
his  west  flank  refused,  he  was  to  set 
his  forces  in  perimeter  around  the 
Kangnung  road  center. 1:5 

But  as  Van  Fleet  dispatched  these  or¬ 
ders  near  midnight  on  the  22d,  the 
composite  of  recent  and  current  reports 
from  the  front  confirmed  a  general  en¬ 
emy  withdrawal.  Now  three  days  into 
their  advance,  the  I  Corps  and  the  IX 
Corps  had  found  contact  progessivcly 
more  difficult.  The  first  indications  of 
enemy  withdrawal  on  the  X  Corps  front 
had  appeared  late  on  the  2 1st.  Evi- 


'*  Eighth  Army  I’OR.  22  May  51.  ami  I’lR  3H,  22 
May  51. 

,s  Rad.  GX-5-3910  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Army  to 
C/S  ROK  A  and  Chief  KM  AG,  22  May  51. 


dently  withdrawal  orders  had  taken 
longer  to  reach  the  deeper  enemy 
forces  in  the  Hajinbu-ri— Yuch’on-ni 
area,  forces  who  began  moving  back 
after  dark  on  the  22d.M 

Crippling  losses,  particularly  in  the 
12th  Army  and  15tli  Army,  had  forced 
Peng  Teh-huai  to  abandon  his  offen¬ 
sive.  The  inability  of  these  weakening 
armies  to  mount  effective  attacks 
against  the  adjusted  X  Corps  positions 
after  19  May  had  endangered  the 
enemy  forces  farther  east  since  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  advance  astride  Route  24  meant 
that  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans 
moving  to  and  below  Route  20  in  the 
Hajinbu-ri— Yuch'on-nisector  were  sim¬ 
ply  taking  themselves  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  out  on  a  limb.15  Though  fresh 
reserves  were  available,  the  casualties 
among  the  assault  echelons  had  been 
exceptionally  heavy,  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  Van  Fleet  rate  of  artillery  fire 
and  round-the-clock  air  attacks,  and 
Peng  apparently  decided  against  sub¬ 
jecting  his  reserves  to  the  same  punish¬ 
ment  and  extreme  losses. 

Peng  called  for  a  rapid,  almost  pre¬ 
cipitate,  withdrawal,  with  covering 
forces  fighting  only  light  delaying  ac¬ 
tions  except  where  strong  blocks  were 
needed  to  keep  withdrawal  routes  open. 
The  previous  general  disposition  of 
forces  was  to  be  restored,  the  Hwach'on 
Reservoir  again  marking  the  division 
between  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
sectors  and  also  marking  generally  the 
northern  limit  of  the  withdrawal. 


11  Eighth  Army  I’lR  3 15.23  May  51: 1  Corps  Comet 
Rpt,  N;ir.  May  51:  IX  Corps  Comd  Rpt.  Nar.  May  51; 
Rad.  X  19780.  CG  X  Corps  to  CC>  Eighth  Army.  22 
Mav  51. 

14  Eighth  Army  I’lR  315.  23  May  51:  X  Corps  G2 
Section  Rpt.  "Battle  of  the  Sovatig  River,"  30Jun  51. 
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For  the  Chinese  armies  south  and 
southeast  of  the  reservoir,  plans  for  get¬ 
ting  past  the  lake  were  designed  to 
avoid  a  jam-up  of  troops  when  they 
reached  that  obstacle.  The  20th  and 
27th  Armies  of  the  IX  Army  Group  were 
to  withdraw  around  the  east  end  of  the 
reservoir,  then  move  along  its  north¬ 
ern  bank  to  the  west  end.  Leading  the 
way,  the  20th  Army  was  to  set  up  a  block¬ 
ing  position  between  Hwach’on  town 
and  the  reservoir.  The  27th  Army,  on 
coming  out  of  the  Hajinbu-ri  area  with 
its  rear  covered  by  the  North  Korean  II 
and  V  Corps,  was  to  concentrate  behind 
the  20tli.  The  North  Korean  rear 
guards  were  to  set  up  defenses  cast  of 
the  reservoir,  the  V  Corps  between  the 
reservoir  and  the  near  outskirts  of  Inje, 
the  II  Corps  from  Inje  eastward.10 

The  III  Army  Group,  with  the  12tli 
Amy  returned  to  its  control,  was  to 
withdraw  around  the  west  end  of  the 
reservoir.  From  below  Ch’unch’on,  the 
60th  Army,  less  its  8 1st  Division  still  with 
the  12tli  Army,  was  to  fight  a  delaying 
action  along  Route  17  to  hold  the  road 
open  for  the  17tli  and  1 2th  Armies 
as  they  withdrew  northwest,  passed 
through  the  ground  below  the  reser¬ 
voir,  and  moved  through  Hwach’on 
town  into  the  Iron  Triangle.  The  rear¬ 
guard  60th  Amy,  on  passing  behind  the 
20th  Army  at  Hwach’on,  was  to  follow.1 ' 

West  of  the  Pukhan  River,  the  three 
armies  of  the  XIX  Amy  Group  were  to 
withdraw  generally  northwestward, 
pulling  away  from  the  I  Corps  and  the 
IX  Corps  toward  areas  located  on  ei- 

USAFFE  Intel  Dig.  no. ‘>9, 16-31  Jan  53:  X  Corps 
G2  Section  Rpt,  "Battle  of  the  Soyang  River."  30  Jim 
51;  II<|,  FEC.  History  of  the  North  Korean  Army. 

"  USAFFE  inlet  Dig.  vol.  !.  no.  !,  !  3!  Dcr  52:  X 
Corps  G2  Section  Rpt.  "Battle  of  the  Soyang  River." 
30  Jun  51. 


ther  side  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Imjin  River  and  in  the  Iron  Triangle. 
Northwest  of  Seoul,  the  North  Korean 
I  Corps  was  initially  to  withdraw  behind 
the  lower  Imjin  and  was  eventually  to 
move  west  beyond  the  Yesong  River  for 
restand  rebuilding.18 

Counterattack 

With  the  objective  of  reaching  the 
main  bodies  of  enemy  forces,  includ¬ 
ing  reserves,  before  they  could  orga¬ 
nize  for  defensive  action,  General 
Milburn  and  General  Hoge  had  made 
speed  the  keynote  of  the  counterattacks 
opened  by  the  I  and  IX  Corps  on  20 
May.  In  setting  his  three  divisions  on 
courses  for  line  Topeka  some  fifteen 
miles  above  his  Seoul  defenses,  Milburn 
aimed  the  ROK  1st  Division  toward 
Munsan-ni,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
north  through  Uijongbu  and  up  Route 
33,  and  the  25th  Division  north  along 
Route  3  toward  the  road  hub  in  the 
Yongp’yong  River  valley.  (Map  37) 
Hoge  had  established  an  intermediate 
line,  Georgia,  whose  central  trace  lay- 
just  above  the  lateral  stretch  of  the 
Pukhan  River  dammed  on  the  west  to 
form  the  Chongpyong  Reservoir  and 
along  the  upper  bank  of  the  Hongch’on 
River  emptying  into  the  reservoir  from 
the  east.  A  rapid  advance  to  the  Geor¬ 
gia  line,  Hoge  had  believed,  would  al¬ 
low  his  four  divisions  (the  24th,  ROK 
2d,  ROK  6th,  and  7th,  west  to  east)  to 
reach  enemy  reserves.19 

Milburn’s  forces  had  gained  ground 
rapidly,  especially  the  ROK  1st  Division, 

,!‘  USAFFE  Intel  Dig.  no.  96.  16-28  Feb  53:  Hq. 
FF’C.  History  of  tile  North  Koican  Army. 

,y  I  Corps  OI  5.  19  May  51;  Rati,  IX ACT  1515  (IX 
Corps  Opn  O  20).  CG  IX  Corps  to  CG  ROK  2(1  Div  et 
at.  19  May  51:  IX  Cotps  Cotml  Rpt.  Nar.  May  51. 
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which  entered  Munsan-ni  at  midmorn- 
ing  on  the  21st,  and  all  three  divisions 
were  on  or  near  the  Topeka  line  by 
evening  of  the  23d.  But  the  attack  had 
amounted  to  a  futile  chase  as  the  North 
Korean  I  Corps  and  63  d  Army  backed 
away  far  faster  than  the  I  Corps  ad¬ 
vanced.  Tank  and  tank-infantry  forces 
probing  well  to  the  front  of  the  main 
body  of  the  25th  Division  consistently 
failed  to  make  solid  contact  and  raised 
doubt  that  the  Yongp’yong  River  val¬ 
ley  road  hub  more  than  ten  miles  ahead 
of  the  division  could  be  taken  in  time 
to  block  enemy  movements  through  it.20 

Despite  light  resistance,  the  IX  Corps 
attack  from  the  outset  had  been  more 
cautious  than  aggressive.  After  a  short 
advance  on  the  20th,  General  Hoge 
sharply  reprimanded  his  division  com¬ 
manders  for  failing  to  push  their  at¬ 
tacks,  but  gains  on  the  21st  were  even 
shor.  ,t.  Attempting  again  to  accelerate 
the  advance,  Hoge  directed  his  forces 
to  employ  pursuit  tactics  and  move  no 
less  than  six  miles  on  the  22d,  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  would  carry  them  two  to 
three  miles  beyond  the  Georgia  phase 
line — far  enough,  if  done  speedily 
enough,  Hoge  believed,  to  break 
through  covering  forces  and  make  con¬ 
tact  with  the  main  bodies  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  Chinese.  The  attack  on  the  22d, 
however,  took  his  four  divisions  no  far¬ 
ther  than  the  Georgia  line.'1 

In  new  attack  orders  for  the  23d, 
Hoge  made  zone  adjustments,  obliged 
to  do  so  on  his  right  by  General  Van 
Fleet’s  orders  moving  the  corps  bound¬ 
ary  east  as  the  X  Corps  joined  the 
counterattack.  The  7th  Division,  after 


-°  I  Corns  Comet  Rpt.  Nar,  May  5 1 . 

41 IX  Corps  Count  Rpt, Nar,  Mav51:  Rads,  IXCCG 
103  and  IX ACT  1527,  CG  IX  Corps  to  CG  2-1  th  Dis¬ 
ci  at.  20  and  21  May  51.  respectively. 


advancing  in  its  present  zone  for  most 
of  the  day,  was  to  relieve  1st  Marine 
Division  forces  straddling  Route  29  and 
prepare  to  attack  on  the  Ch’unch’on- 
Hwach’on  axis  toward  the  road  com¬ 
plex  at  the  west  end  of  the  Hwach’on 
Reservoir.  On  his  left,  Hoge  switched 
the  zones  of  the  24th  and  ROK  2d  Divi¬ 
sions  and  ordered  General  Bryan  to 
send  a  task  force  northeast  up  Route 
17  to  seize  Kap’yong  while  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  division  followed  astride  the 
road.  The  ROK  2d  Division,  shifting  to 
the  corps  left  flank  after  Bryan’s  forces 
passed  through  it  en  route  to  Kap’yong, 
was  to  attack  northwest  along  second- 
ary  Route  15  toward  Tacbo-ri.” 

Still  trying  to  animate  his  forces, 
Hoge  again  directed  pursuit  tactics  and 
authorized  them  to  bypass  enemy 
groups  up  to  company  in  size.  His  divi¬ 
sions  advanced  easily  on  the  23d  against 
an  accelerating  withdrawal  by  the  64lh 
and  63d  Armies,  but  few  units  gained 
more  than  live  miles.  In  the  deepest 
move.  General  Bryan's  task  force  of 
tanks  and  die  1st  Battalion  of  the  21st 
Infantry  captured  Kap’yong  after  meet¬ 
ing  only  a  smattering  of  opposition 
along  Route  I7.2i*  Hoge  nevertheless 
now  liad  two  American  divisions  posi¬ 
tioned  for advances over  roads converg¬ 
ing  near  the  lower  edge  of  his  road  cen¬ 
ter  objective,  the  7th  below  Ch’unch’on 
and  the  24  th  at  Kap’yong,  whence  a  sec¬ 
ondary  valley  road  left  Route  17  and 
ran  northeast  to  rejoin  it  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Chiam-ni. 

General  Almond’s  plan  for  the  X 
Corps’  counterattack  on  the  23d 

*a  IX  Corps  Opn  O  21. 22  May  51. 

Ibid.:  IX  Corps  Count  Rpt,  Nar.  Mav  5 1 :  IX  Corps 
I’OR  665.23  Mav  5 1 : 1 X  Cot  ps  G2  Daily  Sum.  23  May 
51:  Rad.  IXCCG  106,  CG  IX  Corps  to  CG  Eighth 
Army,  23  May  51. 
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7th  Infantry  division  Troops  in  the  Ch  unch  on  Area,  24  May  1951 


aimed  at  blocking  the  two  best  roads 
behind  the  Chinese.  Almond  reinforced 
the  3d  Division  by  attaching  the  ROK 
8th  Division,  now  fully  assembled  in 
Chech’on,  and  also  gave  the  ROK  9th 
Division  (received  as  a  result  of  the 
ROK  III  Corps’  inactivation)  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Soule  along  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  additional  ground  assigned  to 
the  X  Corps  in  the  Hajinbu-ri  area. 
About  to  attack  with  the  approxima¬ 
tion  of  a  corps,  Soule  planned  to  send 
his  7th  and  65th  Regiments  toward  the 
pass  and  road  junction,  bring  the  dam¬ 
aged  ROK  9th  Division  back  into  action 
in  the  Hajinbu-ri  area,  and  keep  the 
untried  ROK  8th  Division  in  reserve.2'1 

X  Corps  Opn  O  22.  22  Mav  51:  X  Corps  POR 
238. 22  May  5  i ;  X  Cut  ps  OI  183, 22  May  5 ! :  Dolcucr. 
jd  Infantry  Division  in  Korea,  p.  2 1 1 . 


amounted  to  an  enlargement  of  lim¬ 
ited  attacks  launched  the  day  before. 
In  the  Soksa-ri  area,  the  1st  Battalion, 
7th  Infantry,  had  driven  cross-country 
against  hard  resistance  to  a  position 
commanding  the  lower  end  of  ..  pass 
on  the  Soksa-ri-Habae-jae  road  about 
midway  between  the  towns.  Almond 
ordered  the  3d  Division  to  point  its 
general  attack  at  the  remainder  of  the 
two-mile  pass  and,  farther  north,  at  a 
road  junction  some  four  miles  due 
east  of  Habae-jae  where  the  Soksa-ri- 
Habae-jae  road  connected  with  another 
road  winding  northeast  through  the 
higher  Taebaeks  to  Yangyang  on  the 
coast.  The  seizure  of  these  objectives, 
ordered  before  the  withdrawal  of 
enemy  forces  front  the  Suksa-ri- 
Hajinbu-ri  area  became  apparent,  was 
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Task  Force  Yoke,  the  mix  of  forces 
(the  2d  Battalion,  38th  Infantry;  the 
bulk  of  the  ROK  3d  Regiment;  all  but 
two  companies  of  the  72d  Tank  Bat¬ 
talion;  a  platoon  of  the  15th  Infantry’s 
tank  company;  a  battery  of  the  300th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion;  and  a  tactical 
air  control  party)  organized  by  General 
Almond  under  the  deputy  corps  com¬ 
mander,  Colonel  Ladue,  had  attacked 
through  the  lines  of  the  ROK  7th  Divi¬ 
sion  in  the  P’ungam-ni  area  to  seize  the 
Habae-jae  road  junction.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  mean  terrain,  heavy,  if  spotty, 
resistance,  and  a  foot-dragging  per¬ 
formance  hy  the  South  Korean  troops 
had  stopped  Ladue  three  miles  short 
of  his  objective.2'’  For  the  general  attack, 
Almond  elected  to  replace  the  Yoke 
forces  with  Task  Force  Able,  built 
around  the  15th  Regimental  Combat 
Team,  which  was  to  be  detached  from 
the  3d  Division  and  operate  under 
corps  control.  Once  the  Able  force  had 
taken  Habaejae  and  the  3d  Division 
coming  up  from  the  south  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  road  junction  four  miles  to 
the  east,  the  task  force  was  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  and  the  15th  Infantry  was  tojoin 
the  operations  of  its  own  division.'6 

In  what  amounted  to  the  beginning 
of  one  of  two  major  spearheads  of  the 
corps  counterattack,  Almond  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  the  22d  had  sent  the  1 87th 
Airborne  Regimental  Combat  Team  up 
Route  24  to  take  the  high  ground 
around  Han’gye.  Passing  through  the 
23d  Infantry,  General  Bowen’s  forces, 
with  a  battalion  of  the  5th  Marines  and 


*5  The  operation  had  a  regrettable  postscript.  Colo¬ 
nel  Lathic  died  two  days  later  or  an  apparent  beau 
attack. 

lb  X  Corps  Ol  180.  21  May  51;  X  Coips  POR  238. 
22  May  5 1 :  X  Corps  Opn  O  22, 22  Mav 5 1 ;  2d  Inf  Div 
CofS  Jill.  Entries  15.  18.  23,  26.  and  27.  22  May  51. 


two  battalions  of  the  9th  Infantry  mov¬ 
ing  forward  on  their  flanks,  had  driven 
to  their  objective  easily  against  light 
opposition.  In  the  counterattack,  the 
main  effort  was  to  be  made  on  the 
Route  24  axis.  The  2d  Division,  with 
the  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Com¬ 
bat  Team  attached,  was  to  drive  on  Inje, 
the  1st  Marine  Division  to  advance  on 
Yangugu.  Almond’s  concept  was  that 
the  two  spearheads  would  trap  the  en¬ 
emy  forces  east  of  Route  24  and  lay 
them  open  to  destruction  by  corps 
forces  advancing  on  th  right.2' 

In  the  drive  on  Yangugu,  the  open¬ 
ing  attack  of  the  1st  Marine  Division 
along  the  west  side  of  Route  24  carried 
the  1st  and  5th  Regiments  into  the  ex¬ 
tremely  rough  ground  rising  toward 
Hill  1051.  In  a  gain  of  about  four  miles, 
exhausting  climbs  and  descents  felled 
more  marines  than  did  encounters  with 
rearguard  forces  of  the  backpedaling 
15tli  Army.  A  highlight  of  the  attack  was 
the  recovery  of  eleven  wounded  men 
of  the  2d  Division  by  5th  Marine  forces 
advancing  within  a  mile  of  Hill  1051. 28 

For  the  2d  Division’s  move  on  Inje, 
General  Rufner  assigned  the  main  ef¬ 
fort  to  the  187th  Airborne  Regimental 
Combat  Team.  With  Company  B  of  the 
72d  Tank  Battalion  attached,  General 
Bou'en’s  combat  team  was  lo  take  over 
the  zone  of  the  23d  Infantry,  which 
General  Almond  had  ordered  into 
corps  reserve,  and  attack  up  Route  24, 
initially  (as  Almond  also  had  directed) 
to  seize  a  bridge  site  on  the  Soyang  at 
Umyang-ni,  six  miles  southwest  of  the 
Inje  road  center.  On  a  parallel  course 

-7  X  Corps  Ol  182.  22  May  51;  X  Corps  POR  238, 
22  May  51;  X  Corps  Opn  O  22,  22  May  51;  X  Corps 
Special  Rpl,  “Baltic  of  the  Soyang  River." 

~  ist  M.niuc  Div  Hist  Diary,  23  May  51;  1st  Marine 
Div  POR  280,  23  May  51. 
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at  the  division’s  right,  the  38th  Infan¬ 
try  was  to  .  'vance  along  the  mountain 
road  running  northeast  from  P’ungam- 
ni  to  Hyon-ni  and  then  turning  north¬ 
west  to  Injc.  The  9th  Infantry  was  to 
sweep  the  division’s  central  area.3 

With  the  entire  12th  Army  attempting 
to  withdraw  north  between  Route  24 
and  the  P’ungam-ni-Kyon-ni  road.  2d 
Division  forces  advancing  in  that  area 
on  the  23d  encountered  only  feeble  de¬ 
laying  actions.  Somewhat  stouter  but 
not  immovable  blocking  positions  con¬ 
fronted  the  38th  Infantry  on  the  right, 
where  the  80th  Division  of  the  27th  Army 
apparently  was  trying  to  hold  open  the 
Habae-jae-Sangam-ni  segment  of  the 
road  coming  up  from  Soksa-ri.  Yet 
Ruffncr’s  opening  attack  was  no  great 
surge  forward.  Average  gains  of  four 
miles  marched  those  of  the  1st  Marine 
Division  and  look  the  2d  Division  only 
as  far  as  its  nearest  intermediate  ter¬ 
rain  objectives  in  the  high  ground  con¬ 
fining  the  Naech’on  River  on  the  north 
and  northeast.30 

As  originally  constituted  for  the  at¬ 
tack  to  seize  the  Habae-jae  road  junc¬ 
tion,  Task  Force  Able  included  the  15th 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  the  bulk  of 
the  ROK  3d  Regiment,  and  a  battery 
of  the  300th  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
the  last  two  units  coming  from  the  dis¬ 
banded  Task  Force  Yoke.  With  charac¬ 
teristic  attention  to  custom  making  as¬ 
sault  forces,  General  Almond  reshaped 
the  force  late  on  the  22d,  passing  the 
South  Koreans  back  to  the  ROK  7th 
Division,  which  was  to  go  into  corps 
reserve,  pulling  the  3d  Battalion  of 
the  15th  Infantry  and  returning  it  to 

2"  2d  Inf  DivOpn  0  31.22  Mav5l:  X Corps Opn  O 
22,  22  May  51. 

2<1  fnf  l»iv  PiR2i  i.  23  Ma)  5i.  Eighth  Ami)  i’!R 
315,  23  May  51:  2d  Inf  Div  I’OR  (518.  23  May  51. 


3d  Division  control,  and  adding  the 
headquarters  and  a  company  of  the  2d 
Division’s  72d  Heavy  Tank  Battalion. 
It  was  midafternoon  before  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  R.  Yancey,  the  15th  Regi¬ 
mental  Combat  Team  and  task  force 
commander,  could  organize  the  Able 
force  and  open  the  attack.  The  late  start 
and  rugged  terrain,  more  than  enemy 
opposition,  held  Yancey’s  gains  on  the 
23d  to  little  more  than  a  mile,  well  short 
of  Habae-jae.31 

In  the  3d  Division  zone,  the  1st  Bat¬ 
talion,  7th  Infantry,  occupied  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  pass  north  of  Soksa-ri 
on  the  23d  while  General  Soule  maneu¬ 
vered  other  units  of  his  “corps"  for¬ 
ward  for  the  advance  toward  the  road 
junction  east  of  Habae-jae.  The  65th 
Infantry  took  position  west  of  the  7th 
Infantry  while  the  ROK  9th  Division 
brought  up  the  rear  in  reserve.  All  con¬ 
tacts  during  the  day  were  with  North 
Korean  rear  guards  covering  the  Chi¬ 
nese  81sl  Division  and  93d  Regiment, 
31st  Division,  as  they  withdrew  to 
Habae-jae.32 

It  was  obvious,  especially  in  the  I  and 
IX  Corps  zones,  that  a  head  start  and 
fast  marches  so  far  had  allowed  the 
main  enemy  bodies  to  withdraw  well 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  counterattack. 
General  Van  Fleet  was  nevertheless 
confident  that  his  forces,  because  of  the 
light  opposition  to  their  advance,  still 
had  a  better  than  even  chance  of  block¬ 
ing  the  enemy’s  main  withdrawal  routes 
and  on  the  24th  pressed  Milburn, 

X  Corps  Opn  O  22.  22  May  5 ! :  X  Corps  OI  1 83, 
22  May  5 1 ;  2<t  Inf  Div  POR  f> 1 8. 23  May  51:  X  Coi  ps 
POR  239.  23  May  51. 

■*’-  Dokalcr,  3rl  I ifnnliy  Division  in  Korea,  p.  212:  X 
Coips  Special  Rpt.  "Baltic  or  l lie  Soyang  River";  X 
Corps  POR  239. 23  May  5 ! :  X  Corps  G2  Striimi  RpC 
"Battle  of  the  Sovang  River,"  30  Jtin  51. 
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Hoge,  and  Almond  to  quicken  the  pace 
of  their  attacks  to  seize  their  road  cen¬ 
ter  objectives.  Van  Fleet  saw  a  particu¬ 
larly  good  opportunity  to  trap  and  de¬ 
stroy  forces  of  the  North  Korean  II, 
III,  and  V  Corps  and  Chinese  1 2th,  20lh, 
and  27 th  Armies  in  the  area  east  of  Route 
24  with  a  squeeze  play  by  the  X  Corps 
and  the  ROK  I  Corps.  Once  General 
Almond  had  captured  the  Yangu-Inje 
area,  he  was  to  mount  an  attack  north¬ 
east  along  Route  24  to  the  coast  in  con¬ 
cert  with  a  northwestward  drive  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Paik’s  forces.  Success  would 
depend  on  the  speed  of  the  two¬ 
pronged  advance,  especially  on  a  rapid 
attack  by  the  X  Corps  to  block  enemy 
avenues  of  escape.'*' 

General  Milburn  attempted  to  hurry 
the  I  Corps  with  orders  for  a  top-speed 
move  to  line  Kansas.  Driving  up  Route 
3  ahead  of  the  general  advance,  the 
S9th  Heavy  Tank  Battalion  and  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  27th  Infantry  blocked  the 
road  hub  on  25  May,  and  all  three  of 
Milburn’s  divisions  reached  the  Kansas 
line  on  the  27th.  But  the  attack,  as  from 
the  outset,  was  a  fruitless  pursuit.  Eas¬ 
ily  outstripping  Milburn's  forces,  all  ma¬ 
jor  enemy  formations  on  the  I  Corps 
front  had  withdrawn  above  the  38th 
parallel  in  the  cast  and  across  the  Inijin 
in  the  west/'1 

The  JX  Corps  objective  on  24  May 
was  the  Topeka  line,  which  in  the  7th 
Division’s  new  zone  on  the  cast  wing 
lay  just  above  Ch’unch’on.  Aiming  to 

35  Rad,  C  63228.  CIKCFK  io  ICS.  24  May  51 :  Rati. 
GX-5-1206  KGOO.  CG  Eighth  Arinv  lo  CGs  I.  IX. 
and  X  Corps.  24  May  51:  Rad,  GX-5-4218  KGOO. 
CG  Eighth  Arinv  lo  CGs  X  Corps  and  ROK  1  Corps. 
24  May  51. 

31  Rad.  Cl  ACT  5-285.  CG  I  Corps  io  CGs  25th  and 
I st  C::v  n;v<  94  May  51:  I  Corps  Count  Rim.  Nar, 
May  51;  I  Corps  G2  Section.  Narrative  of  Enemy 
Operations.  24-27  May  51. 


ease  the  division’s  attack  and  thus  accel¬ 
erate  its  coming  move  on  the  Hwach’on 
road  center,  General  Hoge  ordered 
General  Ferenbaugh  to  lead  with  a 
fifteen-mile  armored  drive  up  Route 
29  into  Ch’unch’on.  Following  Feren- 
baugh’s  instructions  that  the  32d  In¬ 
fantry  operating  in  the  area  straddling 
the  road  send  a  strong  tank-infantry 
patrol  to  develop  enemy  defenses  in 
Ch’unch’on  and  check  the  Sovang  River 
above  town  for  crossing  sites,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  32d  shaped  a  small  task 
force  from  the  attached  7th  Reconnais¬ 
sance  Company,  a  platoon  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  tank  company,  and  a  squad  of 
engineers  lo  be  led  by  the  recon¬ 
naissance  company  commander,  Capt. 
Charles  E.  Hazel.  Hardly  the  force 
that  General  Hoge  had  envisioned — but 
then  he  had  not  been  specific  about  its 
makeup — Task  Force  Hazel  set  out  un¬ 
der  orders  simply  to  reconnoiter  the 
Ch’unch’on  area  and  return  to  regi¬ 
mental  lines.35 

Eight  miles  below  Ch’unch’on  the 
Hazel  force  came  under  heavy  small 
arms  and  machine  gun  fire  from  hills 
around  the  village  of  Sinjom-ni,  where 
Route  29  began  climbing  to  Wonch’ang 
pass  cutting  through  the  southern  rim 
of  the  Ch’unch’on  basin.  The  60th  Army 
had  set  a  regiment  in  blocking  positions 
along  with  winding  stretch  of  road  from 
Sinjom-ni  through  the  pass  but  had  not 
employed  antitank  weapons.  His  battal¬ 
ion  not  yet  displaced  far  enough  for¬ 
ward  to  be  within  range,  the  artillery 
observer  with  Captain  Hazel  was  un¬ 
able  to  adjust  fire  onto  the  hills.  After 
searching  return  lire  on  the  hillsides 
by  Hazel’s  gunners  found  few  marks, 

3 ‘The account  of  this  task  foicc  operation  is  basal 
oil  3d  1  list  l)ei,  AAR.  "task  Foicc  Ua/ct,  copy  in 
CM  II. 
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Hazel  ordered  back  the  members  of  his 
force  riding  in  thin-skinned  jeeps  and 
half-tracks  and  continued  up  the  road 
with  eleven  tanks.  Once  through  the 
twisting  pass  under  a  hard  hut  harm¬ 
less  pelting  by  rifle  and  machine  gun 
fire,  the  armored  column  barreled  into 
the  Ch’unch’on  basin  and  drove  into 
the  center  of  town  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Fanning  out  in  twos  and  threes,  Hazel’s 
tankers  searched  the  city  and  both  sides 
of  the  Soyang,  killing,  capturing,  or 
routing  about  a  hundred  Chinese  and 
punishing  a  large  force  discovered  run¬ 
ning  off  the  back  side  of  Hill  302  hug¬ 
ging  Ch’unch’on  on  the  northeast.  In  a 
scramble  to  get  away  from  the  probing 
tanks,  the  Chinese  made  no  attempt  to 
return  fire. 

As  his  tank  crews  cleared  Ch’unch’on, 
Captain  Hazel  received  orders  from  his 
regimental  commander  to  remain  in 
town  for  the  night.  Two  platoons  of 
the  regimental  tank  company  were  to 
reinforce  him  and  bring  along  a  re¬ 
supply  of  rations,  gasoline,  and  am¬ 
munition.  Hazel  took  his  force  to  the 
airstrip  at  the  western  edge  of  town 
where  the  fiat  ground  allowed  good 
fields  of  fire.  While  circling  his  tanks 
into  a  tight  perimeter,  he  was  asked  by 
regiment  if  General  Ferenbaugh  was 
with  him.  The  division  commander,  his 
aide,  and  escorts  had  started  up  Route 
29  in  tw'o  jeeps  some  time  earlier  to 
contact  Hazel’s  force,  but  there  had 
been  no  word  from  the  general  since 
late  afternoon.  Hazel  knew  nothing  of 
Ferenbaugh’s  whereabouts  but  could 
have  correctly  guessed  that  he  had  run 
into  trouble  at  Sinjom-ni. 

Ferenbaugh  and  his  group  had  come 
under  the  guns  of  the  Chinese  block¬ 
ing  force  about  1630.  Enemy  fire  swept 
the  jeep  carrying  the  escorts,  leav¬ 


ing  two  dead  and  a  third  wounded 
spraw'led  in  the  road,  and  chased  the 
general,  his  aide,  and  driver  to  cover 
and  concealment  among  rocks  and  fo¬ 
liage  on  a  hillside  to  the  east.  A  division 
psychological  warfare  team  en  route  to 
Ch’unch’on  to  broadcast  a  surrender 
appeal  came  on  the  scene  three  hours 
later  and  turned  back  to  the  lines  of 
the  32d  Infantry,  where  they  reported 
the  ambush  to  1st  Lt.  Ivan  G.  Stanaway, 
a  platoon  leader  of  the  regimental  tank 
company  then  lining  up  his  platoon  on 
the  road  to  join  Task  Force  Hazel. 
Taking  his  tanks  forward  immediately, 
Lieutenant  Stanaway  picked  up  the 
wounded  escort  and  determined  where 
the  general  was.  Stanaway’s  crews 
found  space  to  turn  around  and  parked 
as  close  to  the  hillside  as  possible. 
There,  under  a  peppering  of  small 
arms  and  machine  gun  fire,  they  but¬ 
toned  up  and  waited  until  full  dark, 
when  Ferenbaugh  and  the  men  with 
him  worked  their  way  one  at  a  time  to 
Stanaway’s  tank  and  got  in  through  the 
escape  hatch.  The  three  reached  safely 
behind  the  32d  Infantry’s  lines  around 
2100. 

Amid — and  perhaps  because  of — the 
anxiety  caused  by  the  disappearance  of 
General  Ferenbaugh,  Task  Force  Ha¬ 
zel  shortly  before  dark  received  with¬ 
drawal  orders  relayed  from  division 
headquarters.  With  the  Sinjom-ni- 
Wonch’ang  pass  stretch  of  the  road 
bordered  by  Chinese,  the  prudent  move 
was  to  pull  the  force  below  the  enemy 
blocking  position  for  resupply.  Hazel 
again  worked  his  column  through  en¬ 
emy  fire  in  the  pass  without  harm  ex¬ 
cept  to  prisoners  riding  atop  the  tanks, 
all  but  one  of  whom  were  hit.  Hazel 
lost  two  tanks  farther  down  the  road, 
one  that  its  crew  put  out  of  commission 
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when  it  ran  out  of  fuel,  another  that 
tumbled  off  the  road  into  a  deep  gully 
in  the  darkness.  At  32d  Infantry  head¬ 
quarters  Hazel  learned  that  his  force, 
enlarged  as  arranged  earlier,  was  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Ch’unch’on  the  next  morning 
with  a  battalion  of  the  1 7th  Infantry, 
coming  out  of  division  reserve,  follow¬ 
ing  to  clear  the  Chinese  out  of  the  pass 
and  join  the  task  force  in  town. 

Though  not  the  operation  General 
Hoge  had  in  mind,  Hazel’s  foray  on 
the  24th  had  accomplished  more  than 
simply  run  some  Chinese  out  of  town: 
Hazel’s  reinforced  column  returned  to 
Ch’unch’on  early  on  the  25th  without 
encountering  Chinese  along  the  road 
or  in  town.30  Air  observers  scanning  the 
ground  above  Ch’unch’on  after  day¬ 
light  found  over  ten  thousand  Chinese 
jamming  Route  17  and  the  secondary 
roads  and  trails  leading  to  it.  To  the 
west  and  northwest  of  town  they  sighted 
another  large  mass  of  Chinese,  which 
they  estimated  in  the  thousands,  mov¬ 
ing  through  the  ground  between  Route 
17  and  the  Kap’yong-Chiam-ni  road. 
Assuming  that  the  tanks  of  Task  Force 
Hazel  entering  Ch’unch’on  on  the  24th 
were  the  point  of  a  large  attack  force 
following,  the  main  Chinese  bodies  Intel 
begun  to  swarm  north  during  the  night, 


,r’As  the  task  fotce  reentered  Cli'tincli’on.  the 
pilot  of  a  division  observation  plane  scouting  the 
gtound  a  short  distance  southeast  of  town  saw  a  sign. 
"POW  19,"  spelled  with  wallpaper  strips  and,  under¬ 
neath,  "rescue,"  spelled  with  shell  cases.  Dropping  a 
note  about  the  sighting  to  the  I  Ia/el  force,  the  pilot 
guided  three  tanks  assembled  by  Captain  I  Ia/el  to  the 
sign,  where  the  tankers  picked  up  nineteen  Ainct  icans, 
eighteen  enlisted  marines  and  one  enlisted  Army  man. 
All  had  been  taken  prisoner  on  30  November  1950  at 
the  Changjin  Reservoir  and  kept  with  their  captors 
until  being  left  behind  when  the  Chinese  withdrew 
from  the  Ch'unch'on  area. 


with  escape  through  Hwach’on  town 
their  chief  interest.  ‘ 

Artillery  fire  and  air  strikes  flogging 
the  Chinese  with  telling  effect  from 
midmorning  on  added  to  the  disorder 
of  their  withdrawal.  By  0930  General 
Ferenbaugh  had  the  full  17th  Infantry 
motorized  and  en  route  to  Ch’unch’on, 
whence  about  noon  the  regiment  at¬ 
tacked  north  as  the  pursuit  force  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Chinese  cramming  Route  i7 
and  as  the  right  arm  of  an  encircling 
move  to  bottle  the  Chinese  sighted  to 
the  west  and  northwest  of  town.  Reach¬ 
ing  around  these  forces  on  the  west 
was  the  21st  Infantry  moving  up  the 
Kap’yong-Chiam-ni  road  in  the  24th 
Division  zone.  The  juncture  of  the  two 
regiments  in  the  Chiam-ni  area  would 
place  the  cork  in  the  bottle,  and  by  dark 
the  two  forces  were  within  six  miles  of 
doing  so.  Earlier,  at  noon,  air  observ¬ 
ers  located  forces  of  the  12th  and  15th 
Amies  coming  out  of  the  X  Corps  zone. 
The  observers  reported  some  ten  thou¬ 
sand  to  twelve  thousand  troops  and  nu¬ 
merous  vehicles  and  artillery  pieces 
moving  in  long  columns  through  the 
ground  below  the  Hwach’on  Reser¬ 
voir  and  heading  northwest  toward 
Hwach’on  town.  Artillery  and  an 
entire  fighter  group  lashed  these  col¬ 
umns  while  General  Hoge  moved  to 
strengthen  his  attack  to  seize  the 
Hwach’on  town-Hwach’on  Reservoir 
road  center  and  block  their  escape. 
Hoge’s  orders,  issued  early  on  26  May, 
called  for  the  bulk  of  the  ROK  6th 
Division,  which  was  being  pinched  out 
of  its  central  zone  by  the  converging  at- 


•*'  3d  Hist  Del.  AAR,  "Task  Foice  Hazel":  IX  Corps 
Coimi  Rpt,  Nar.  May  51;  IX  Corps  G2  Hist  Rpt  for 
May  51,  1 4  Juii  51;  Rad,  IXCCG  108.  CG  IX  Corps  to 
CG  Eighth  Army.  25  May  51. 
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tacks  of  the  17th  and  2 1st  Regiments, 
to  move  to  the  corps  east  flank  and  ad¬ 
vance  with  the  7th  Division  to  seize  the 
road  center.  Leaving  the  19th  Regiment 
in  the  central  zone  to  attack  directly 
toward  Chiam-ni  until  pinched  out, 
General  Chang  assembled  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  division  in  the  Ch’unch’on 
area  in  preparation  for  a  move  up  on 
the  right  of  the  7th  Division  on  the 
27th. 

The  spearheading  17th  and  21st 
Regiments  joined  forces  near  Chiam-ni 
early  on  the  26th  while  in  the  general 
IX  Corps  advance  the  19th  Regiment 
of  the  ROK  6th  Division  pushed  north 
through  scattered  resistance  and 
reached  positions  within  three  miles 
of  Chiam-ni.  Three  regiments  thus 
penned  the  Chinese  between  Route  17 
and  the  Kap’yong-Chiam-ni  road  in  a 
rough  triangle  formed  by  the  two  roads 
and  the  South  Korean  line.  Heavy,  low- 
hanging  clouds  held  aircraft  on  the 
ground  all  day,  but  artillery  Fire  pum- 
meled  the  Chinese  continuously.  While 
concentrating  on  pocketing  the  enemy 
group,  the  1 7th  Infantry  sent  a  tank- 
infantry  patrol  up  Route  17  toward 
Hwach’on.  Four  miles  below  town  the 
patrol  discovered  the  rear  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  force  observed  passing  through 
that  area  the  day  before.  The  score  for 
the  day  was  thus  one  prize  cornered 
and  another,  somewhat  larger,  lost.39 

In  the  first  of  several  attempts  to 
break  out  of  the  trap  below  Chiam-ni, 
Chinese  unknowingly  attacked  troops 
more  accustomed  to  administrative  and 


38  IX  Corps  Conul  Rpi.  Nar.  May  51 :  IX  Coi  ps  G2 
Daily  Activities  Rpt,  25  May  51:  IX  Corps  I’ORs  658 
anti  669.  25  May  51;  7th  Inf  Div  I’OR  233,  25  May 
51:  IX  Corps  Opn  Plan  20.  2-1  May  51:  Eighth  Army 
G3  Jill.  Sum.  26  May  51. 

IX  Corps  G2  I  list  Rpt.  May  5 1 :  Eighth  Army  G3 
Jnl,  Sum,  26  May  51. 


service  duties  than  to  close  combat.  As 
the  21st  Infantry  completed  its  advance 
to  Chiam-ni,  the  regimental  headquar¬ 
ters  company  and  the  medical  company 
set  up  a  joint  perimeter  away  from  any 
of  the  rifle  companies  three  miles 
southwest  of  Chiam-ni.  Some  three 
hundred  Chinese  attacking  northwest 
after  midnight  against  the  arc  of  the 
perimeter  manned  by  the  medical  com¬ 
pany  were  thrown  back  with  heavy 
casualties.  Survivors  withdrew  to  nearby 
high  ground  and  sprayed  the  perime¬ 
ter  with  machine  gun  fire,  lifting  it  from 
time  to  time  through  the  night  as  more 
Chinese  moved  forward  to  attack.  Each 
assault  was  turned  back  in  close  Fight¬ 
ing.  The  5th  Infantry,  arriving  from 
the  south  about  daylight,  broke  up  the 
last  force  of  Chinese  to  approach  the 
perimeter.  The  defending  forces  lost 
two  killed  and  twenty  wounded  during 
the  repeated  attacks.  Enemy  losses  were 
three  hundred  killed,  an  estimated  two 
hundred  Fifty  wounded,  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  Fifty  taken  captive.10 

Other  Chinese  groups  in  battalion 
strength  attempted  to  punch  their  way 
north  out  of  the  trap  during  the  early 
morning  of  the  27th  but  were  knocked 
back  by  the  forces  blocking  the  way  in 
the  Chiam-ni  area.  After  these  failures 
there  were  no  more  organized  efforts 
to  escape,  only  confused  clumps  of  Chi¬ 
nese  moving  around  in  search  of  a  way 
out.  While  the  17tn  and  21st  Regiments 
turned  north  to  join  the  general  corps 
advance,  mop-up  operations  by  the  5th 
Infantry  and  19th  Regiment  of  the 
ROK  6th  Division  raised  the  prisoner 


',0I)cpt  of  the  Army  GO  77,  5  Sep  51:  Interv, 
Applemnn  with  Col  Cities  Perez,  CO.  21st  Inf.  For 
their  outstanding  performance  in  this  action,  the 
Ileadquat ten  Company  and  Medical  Company  were 
awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 
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toll  to  around  two  thousand.  During  a  fronts  of  the  24th  and  ROK  2d  Divi- 
final  sweep  of  the  area  by  the  5th  Infan-  sions  to  the  west  meanwhile  showed  well 
try  on  28  May,  Chinese  taken  captive,  organized  defenses  and  a  determina- 
many  of  whom  surrendered  in  large  tion  to  resist  any  further  IX  Corps  ad- 
groups,  brought  the  total  to  near  thirty-  vance  toward  the  Iron  Triangle/13 
eight  thousand/11  Although  the  IX  Corps  had  gained 

Action  in  the  general  corps  advance  its  road  center  objective  too  late  to  trap 
was  concentrated  along  Route  17  where  the  Chinese  coming  from  the  X  Corps 
Chinese  fought  hard  to  hold  open  the  zone,  the  overall  estimate  of  enemy 
Hwach’on  town-Hwach’on  Reservoir  casualties  during  the  corps’  counter¬ 
escape  route  for  the  columns  moving  attack,  including  the  last  three  days  of 
northwest  out  of  the  ground  below  the  May,  exceeded  62,000.  Smaller  losses 
reservoir.  Rain  and  heavy  clouds  that  during  the  Chinese  offensive  raised  the 
had  kept  aircraft  on  the  ground  finally  corps  estimate  to  more  than  73,000,  of 
lightened  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  which  44,705  were  reported  killed, 
allowing  air  strikes  along  with  artillery  19,753  wounded,  and  8,749  captured, 
fire  to  take  a  heavy  count  of  the  Chi-  During  all  of  May,  IX  Corps  units 
nese  scurrying  to  get  above  Hwach’on.  themselves  suffered  341  killed,  2,011 
The  17th  Infantry  meanwhile  fought  wounded,  and  195  missing/1'1 
up  Route  17  through  stubborn  resist-  General  Hoge’s  attempt  on  24  May 
ance  and  entered  Hwach’on  at  1400,  to  quicken  the  IX  Corps’  advance  with 
but  a  division  of  the  20th  Army  blocked  an  armored  attack  into  Ch’unch’on  was 
the  regiment’s  attempts  to  advance  matched  early  the  same  day  by  General 
north  of  town  and  east  toward  the  Almond’s  order  for  an  armored  attack 
reservoir.  The  ROK  6th  Division  up  Route  24  by  the  2d  Division  to  seize 
moving  up  on  the  right  out  of  the  the  Umyang-ni  bridge  site  on  the  Soy- 
Ch’unch’on  area  met  no  opposition  but  ang.  More  detailed  in  his  order  than 
advanced  only  a  few  miles  through  Hoge  had  been,  Almond  directed  Gen¬ 
tile  rough  ground  below  the  western  eral  Ruffncr  to  assemble  a  task  force  of 
reaches  of  the  reservoir.  Much  of  the  two  tank  companies,  an  infantry  bat- 
enemy’s  gateway  to  safety  tints  re-  talion,  and  engineers  at  Han’gye  and 
mained  open/12  start  up  the  road  at  noon.  He  instructed 

On  28  May  air  observers  reported  Ruffner  to  place  the  task  force  under 
the  ground  below  the  reservoir  all  but  the  commander  of  the  division’s  72d 
empty  of  enemy  forces,  and  the  ROK  Tank  Battalion,  Colonel  Brubaker,  then 
6th  Division’s  move  to  the  lake’s  west-  in  the  P’ungam-ni  area  where  his  head¬ 
er!!  edge  confirmed  the  Chinese  escape.  quarters  and  one  company  had  been 
The  division  of  the  20th  Army  deployed  with  Task  Force  Yoke  and  Task  Force 
north  and  cast  of  Hwach’on  town  and  Able/13 
another  division  encountered  on  the 

_ , _  'TX  Corps  C2  Daily  Activ  Rpt.  28  May  51;  IX 

11  IX  Corps  Coind  Rpt,  Nar,  May  51:  IX  Corps  02  Corps  Conui  Rpt.  Nar.  May  51:  IX  Corps  G2  Mist 
Daily  Activ  Rpt.  27  and  28  May  51:  Eighth  Anny  G3  Rpt.  May  51. 

Jill.  Sum,  27  and  28  May  51.  11  IX  Corps  Coind  Rpt.  Nar,  May  51. 

12  IX  Corps  G2  Hist  Rpt.  May  51:  Eighth  Army  G3  15  X  Corps  OI  184.24  May  51;  2d  Inf  Div  CofS  Jnl. 

Jnl,  Sum,  27  May  51.  hntiy  2,  2‘t  May  51. 
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Ruffner  was  pressed  for  time  to  open 
the  operation  within  the  few  hours  Al¬ 
mond  allowed.  While  having  Colonel 
Brubaker  flown  to  Han’gye,  Ruffner 
assigned  the  mission  to  the  187th  Air¬ 
borne  Regimental  Combat  Team,  al¬ 
ready  operating  along  Route  24,  and 
the  two  nearest  tank  companies;  B  of 
the  72d,  already  attached  to  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  B  of  the  64th,  a  3d  Division 
unit  given  to  the  2d  Division  earlier  in 
one  of  the  many  unit  shifts  made  un¬ 
der  corps  orders.  General  Bowen  se¬ 
lected  his  2d  Battalion  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  placed  his  executive  officer, 
Col.  William  Gerhardt,  in  command  of 
the  task  force.'10 

Despite  all  the  haste,  it  was  almost 
1100  by  the  time  Colonel  Brubaker 
reached  General  Bowen’s  command 
post,  half  past  noon  before  Colonel 
Gerhardt  issued  final  instructions,  and 
1300  when  Brubaker  started  the  ar¬ 
mored  point  of  the  task  force  up  Route 
24.  The  point  commander,  Maj. 
Charles  A.  Newman  of  Brubaker’s  staff, 
led  his  tank  platoon,  engineer  platoon, 
and  reconnaissance  squad  up  the  road 
slowly,  as  directed  by  Colonel  Gerhardt, 
with  engineers  :n  the  lead  probing  for 
mines — a  prudent  precaution  given  the 
recent  experience  of  Brubaker’s  battal¬ 
ion  in  the  Chaun-ni  area.  Around  1400 
Major  Newman  hailed  his  tanks  about 
six  miles  above  Han’gye  while  engineers 
checked  the  road  ahead  and  while  he 
took  time  to  correct  faulty  radio  com¬ 
munications  with  the  reconnaissance 
squad.  Arriving  over  the  scene  by  heli¬ 
copter,  General  Almoncl,  already  un¬ 
happy  over  the  tardy  start  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  landed  to  learn  the  reason  for  the 


halt.  He  ordered  Newman  to  forget 
communications,  to  move  his  tanks  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  to  “keep 
going  until  you  hit  a  mine.”  17 

As  Newman  took  his  tanks  forward 
in  fifth  gear,  Almond  flew  south  to 
check  on  the  main  body  of  the  task 
force,  which  he  found  still  forming.  Ex¬ 
ploding  with  impatience,  he  ordered 
Colonel  Gerhardt  to  get  the  tanks  mov¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  they  had  infantry 
support.  When  getting  trucks  out  of  the 
way  and  getting  the  last  tanks  out  of 
the  streambed  onto  the  road  took  even 
more  time,  Almond  relieved  Brubaker 
of  his  battalion  command.  Despite 
pressure  from  the  general,  it  was  mid¬ 
afternoon  before  the  tanks  started  for¬ 
ward  with  the  rest  of  the  task  force 
following.18 

During  this  stir  to  the  south,  Major 
Newman’s  point  force  drove  rapidly 
through  clumps  of  Chinese  visibly  rat¬ 
tled  by  the  appearance  of  tanks  and 
came  up  on  the  rear  of  some  four  thou¬ 
sand  Chinese  scrambling  north  under 
punishing  air  attacks  about  a  mile  be¬ 
low  Umyang-ni.  Finding  room  to  de¬ 
ploy  in  a  skirmish  line,  Newman’s  tank 
crews  opened  fire  with  all  weapons  as 
Chinese  broke  for  the  hills  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  or  fled  north  across  the 
Soyang,  leaving  behind  a  litter  of  dead, 
supplies,  pack  animals,  and  vehicles. 
By  1630  Newman’s  tankers  entered 
Umyang-ni  and  look  up  positions  to 
continue  firing  on  enemy  groups  scur¬ 
rying  for  safety  both  below  and  above 
the  river.  By  the  time  the  main  body  of 
Task  Force  Gerhardt  arrived  two  hours 
later,  Newman’s  point  was  in  full  pos¬ 
session  of  the  bridge  site.19 


8(li  Hist  I)ct,  AAR.  "Task  Fotcc  Gcrliai tit," copy 
in  OMH:  2d  Inf  Die  CofS  Ini.  Fnlrics  3  and  4. 24  Mav 
51. 
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With  the  Gerhardt  force  occupying 
the  lower  bank  of  the  Soyang,  General 
Almond  late  on  the  24th  issued  instruc¬ 
tions  for  attacks  to  carry  out  General 
Van  Fleet’s  earlier  order  for  the  two- 
prongecl  trap  by  the  X  Corps  and  ROK 
I  Corps.  Coming  out  of  corps  reserve, 
the  23d  Infantry  moving  up  Route  24 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  was  to  pass 
through  the  Gerhardt  force  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  bridgehead  over  the  Soyang, 
throwing  a  treadway  over  the  river, 
then  was  to  seize  Inje  to  block  large 
enemy  groups  that  air  observers  on  the 
24th  had  sighted  withdrawing  up  the 
P’ungam-ni-Hyon-ni-Inje  road.  Be¬ 
hind  these  groups,  the  38th  Infantry 
was  to  continue  its  pursuit.  In  getting 
within  ten  miles  of  Hyon-ni  on  the  24th, 
that  regiment  had  had  as  much  trouble 
with  the  roadbed  giving  way  under  its 
tanks  and  with  the  sharp  pitch  of  the 
bordering  ridges  as  with  knots  of  North 
Korean  delaying  forces.50 

After  the  23d  Infantry  established 
the  Soyang  bridgehead,  Task  Force 
Gerhardt  and  the  remainder  of  the 
187th  Airborne  Regimental  Combat 
Team  were  to  assemble  under  corps 
control  jur:  south  of  Umyang-ni  to  form 
Task  Force  Baker  for  a  rapid  drive  over 
Route  24,  beginning  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th,  to  seize  Kansong  on  the 
coast.  The  2d  Division,  less  the  9th 
Infantry,  which  General  Almond  or¬ 
dered  into  corps  reserve  and  replaced 
in  the  area  between  Route  24  and  the 
P’ungam-ni-Hyon-ni-Inje  road  with 
the  ROK  5th  Division,  was  to  continue 
clearing  its  zone.  At  the  same  time,  the 
23d  Infantry,  following  Task  Force 
Baker,  was  to  give  particular  attention 

-  X  Corps  OI  1 86, 2-1  May  5 1 ;  2d  Ini  Div  Oi  75, 25 
May  5i,  and  FOR  Gift,  2d  May  5i;  38ih  Inf  82  Jnl. 
Sum.  24  May  51;  88th  Inf  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  May  51. 


to  preventing  enemy  forces  from  mov¬ 
ing  above  the  Inje-Kansong  segment 
of  Route  24.  In  a  further  remodeling, 
Almond  dissolved  Task  Force  Able,  as 
previously  planned,  and  reassigned  its 
zone  to  the  3d  Division,  which,  with  the 
ROK  9th  and  8th  Divisions  still  at¬ 
tached,  was  to  continue  clearing  its  wide 
east  flank  zone.  On  the  corps’  opposite 
flank,  the  1st  Marine  Division  was  to 
continue  its  drive  along  the  west  side  of 
Route  24,  a  drive  which  again  on  the 
24th  had  amounted  to  a  plodding  short 
advance,  to  capture  the  Yanggu  area.51 

As  part  of  the  operation  to  seize  the 
Umyang-ni  bridge  site  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  Yanggu-Inje  area,  Gen¬ 
eral  Almond  had  directed  the  1st  Ma¬ 
rine  Division  to  have  a  regiment  follow 
Task  Force  Gerhardt  up  Route  24  as 
far  as  five  miles  below  Umyang-ni 
where  a  lateral  trail  intersected  from 
the  east  and  continued  northwest  to¬ 
ward  the  Soyang.  Veering  off  at  the 
intersection,  the  Marine  regiment  was 
to  occupy  prominent  high  ground  four 
miles  west  of  Umyang-ni  to  strengthen 
the  hold  on  the  bridge  site  and  to  con- 
trci  the  trail,  which  Almond  believed 
enemy  forces  would  attempt  to  use  as  a 
withdrawal  route.  General  Thomas 
pulled  the  7th  Marines  out  of  reserve 
for  the  mission,  but  because  of  a  late 
start,  a  shortage  of  trucks,  and  enemy 
resistance  to  the  leading  battalion  on  a 
hill  bordering  the  road  northwest  of 
Chaun-ni,  the  regiment  by  nightfall  was 
still  some  seven  miles  short  of  its  ob¬ 
jective.  Along  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
the  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Com¬ 
bat  Team,  less  its  battalion  with  Task 
Force  Gerhardt,  also  had  made  only 
short  advances  against  scattered  enemy 
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groups  during  the  day..  Thus  the  lat¬ 
eral  trail,  now  located  about  halfway 
between  the  front  of  the  Marine  and 
airborne  troops  and  the  Gerhardt  force 
at  Umyang-ni,  remained  open.52 

Shortly  before  dark,  air  observers 
reported  about  two  thousand  enemy 
troops  moving  west  on  the  trail  onto 
Route  24  and  beyond.  They  were  from 
12th  Army  units,  which  continued  to 
cross  the  road  during  the  night,  their 
movement  not  again  picked  up  by 
observers  until  noon  on  the  25th  as 
they  entered  the  ground  below  the 
Hwach’on  Reservoir  in  the  IX  Corps 
zone.  To  protect  their  passage  across 
Route  24,  the  1 06th  Regiment  of  the 
34th  Division  organized  a  deep  position 
extending  over  two  miles  below  the 
road’s  intersection  with  the  trail  to  hold 
off  attacks  from  the  south.  With  no 
position  established  to  the  north,  the 
intersection  was  open  to  seizure  by  Task 
Force  Gerhardt.  But  Colonel  Gerhardt 
sent  no  forces  down  the  road,  even  af¬ 
ter  all  but  one  of  twenty  trucks  sent 
back  for  supplies  were  destroyed  and 
all  but  two  of  the  drivers  were  killed  at 
the  Chinese  position/’5 

Alerted  by  the  ambush  of  the  truck 
convoy,  General  Ruffner  ordered  the 
23d  Infantry  to  move  forward  at  day¬ 
light  to  clear  the  roadblock.  At  each 
position  of  the  deep  block,  forces  of 
the  / 06th  Regiment  fought  a  dogged  de¬ 
fense  until  virtually  annihilated.  Regi¬ 
mental  tanks  broke  through  on  the  road 
and  reached  Task  Force  Gerhardt  in 
the  afternoon,  but  darkness  fell  before 

52  X  Coips  01  184,  24  May  51:  1st  Marine  Div  Hist 
Diary.  May  51;  X  Corps  POR  240.  24  May  51. 

53  2d  Inf  Div  OofS  jnl.  Entries  21,  23.  and  25,  24 
May  51;  X  Corps  G2  Section  Rpt.  “Hattie  of  the  Soyang 
River,”  30  Jun  51;  2d  Inf  Div  FIR  213,  25  May  51. 
and  POR  020,  25  May  5 i ,  2d  inf  Div  CofS  jni.  Lull y 
4.  25  May  51. 


the  23d  Infantry  eliminated  the  enemy 
regiment  and  reached  the  intersection 
to  stop  for  the  night.  Attacking  cross¬ 
country  on  the  west  flank  of  the  23d 
Infantry,  the  7th  Marines  met  little  re¬ 
sistance  but  moved  no  farther  than  to 
come  abreast.  Behind  the  roadblock, 
12th  Army  forces  meanwhile  had  contin¬ 
ued  to  stream  across  Route  24  and  up 
the  trail  to  the  northwest  until  the  106th 
Regiment  was  all  but  wiped  out.  Then 
they  avoided  Task  Force  Gerhardt  by 
veering  northeast,  forded  the  Soyang, 
and  headed  toward  Yanggu.3'1 

The  38th  Infantry’s  pursuit  of 
enemy  groups  escaping  up  the  road 
through  Hyon-ni  to  Inje  on  the  25th 
was  halted  by  stubborn  resistance  from 
two  North  Korean  battalions  deployed 
at  the  junction  with  the  road  coming 
up  from  Habae-jae  two  miles  below 
Sangam-ni.  Supporting  artillery  battal¬ 
ions  reached  out  for  the  enemy  with¬ 
drawing  behind  the  block,  but  many  of 
the  groups  were  already  well  up  the 
road  and  out  of  range.  To  supply  fur¬ 
ther  evidence  that  the  enemy  with¬ 
drawal  was  outdistancing  the  pursuit, 
the  9th  Infantry,  moving  through  its 
central  zone  until  relieved  by  the  35th 
Regiment  of  the  ROK  5th  Division, 
made  almost  no  contact,  and  the  rein¬ 
forced  3d  Division  encountered  only 
light,  scattered  resistance  as  the  7th  In¬ 
fantry  came  up  to  the  division’s  road 
junction  objectives  east  of  Habae-jae 
and  as  attached  South  Korean  forces 
on  the  extreme  east  flank  moved  into 
the  ground  above  Route  20.:>:> 

M  2d  I»f~ : Div  POR  620.  25  May  51;  2d  Inf  Div 
Conul  Rpt,  Nar.  May  51;  23d  Inf  Coind  Rpt,  Nar, 
May  51:  2d  Inf  Div  t’IR  213,  25  May  51;  1st  Marine 
Div  Hist  Diary,  May  51. 
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Still  hopeful  of  trapping  and  elimi¬ 
nating  sizable  enemy  groups  below 
Route  24,  General  Almond  urged  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas  to  accelerate  the  1st  Ma¬ 
rine  Division’s  advance  on  Yanggu  and 
pressed  General  Ruffner  to  bridge  the 
Soyang  and  seize  Inje  so  that  Task 
Force  Baker  could  form  and  open  its 
drive  on  Kansong.  Almond  a 'so  added 
a  shallower  swing  to  his  attempt  to  cut 
off  enemy  forces  ahead  of  the  ROK  I 
Corps,  ordering  the  3d  Division  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  reinforced  regimental  combat 
team  as  Task  Force  Charlie  and  send  it 
over  the  road  leading  northeastward 
from  the  Habae-jae  area  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  26  May  to  take  Yangyang  on  the 
coast.1’1’ 

There  was  still  one  opportunity  to 
intercept  a  sizable  enemy  force.  After 
the  rain  lightened  enough  to  allow  air¬ 
craft  aloft  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th, 
observers  scanned  the  corps  zone.  The 
Hyon-ni-Inje  stretch  of  road  and  con¬ 
necting  roads  running  north  and  west 
beyond  Inje  remained  aswarm  with  en¬ 
emy  troops  and  vehicles.  Artillery 
supporting  the  38th  Infantry  was  far 
enough  forward  to  fire  on  the  road  up 
to  two  miles  beyond  Hyon-ni,  and 
during  the  remaining  hours  of  day¬ 
light  fighter-bombers  attacked  enemy 
groups  in  and  around  Inje  while  B-26s 
laced  the  forces  between  Inje  and 
Hyon-ni  with  thirteen  tons  of  bombs, 
all  producing  a  high  score  of  casualties. 
The  pursuit  of  the  38th  Infantry,  how¬ 
ever,  came  to  an  abrupt  hall  three  miles 
short  of  Hyon-ni  in  the  face  of  strong 
rearguard  action  by  the  1 9th  Regiment, 
North  Korean  13  th  Division.  Below  the 
38th,  the  3d  Division’s  Task  Force 
Charlie  built  around  the  7th  Infantry 

56  X Corps Ol  187.25  May  51;  2c!  Inf  DivCofSJnl, 
Kntiics  22,  23,  and  25,  25  May  51. 


moved  only  four  miles  toward  Yang¬ 
yang  before  minefields  and  a  destroyed 
bridge  blocked  any  further  advance.  To 
the  north  along  Route  24,  the  attack  of 
the  23d  Infantry  also  was  stopped 
short.  Sweeping  one  enemy  group  off 
high  ground  bordering  Route  24  be¬ 
low  Umyang-ni,  the  regiment  reached 
and  crossed  the  Soyang  before  noon. 
Leaving  a  battalion  to  protect  engineers 
while  they  bridged  the  river  during  the 
afternoon,  Colonel  Chiles  sent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  regiment  toward  Inje. 
But  the  advance  ended  some  five  miles 
from  the  town  when  stubborn  North 
Korean  12th  Division  forces  refused  to 
give  up  blocking  positions  until  well  past 
dark. 

A  swifter  advance  was  clearly  re¬ 
quired  if  enemy  passage  through  the 
Inje  road  center  was  to  be  blocked  and 
any  substantial  part  of  the  enemy 
throng  on  the  Hyon-ni-Inje  road 
rolled  up  from  the  south.  The  27th  Army 
was  already  above  Route  24  en  route 
through  the  area  above  the  Hwach’on 
Reservoir  to  take  position  behind  the 
20 th  Army  along  Route  17,  and  the 
North  Korean  V  Corps  was  beginning 
to  organize  defenses  between  the  reser¬ 
voir  and  the  outskirts  of  Inje.  The  lat¬ 
ter’s  6th  Division  entering  the  Yanggu 
area  would  oppose  the  1st  Marine  Di¬ 
vision,  which  on  the  26th  was  still  mov¬ 
ing  forces  up  to  the  Soyang  for  its  attack 
on  the  town.  As  the  23d  Infantry  had 
discovered,  the  12th  Division  was  com¬ 
ing  in  alongside  the  6th  to  defend  the 
ground  reaching  east  to  Inje.  Still  on 
the  road  below  Inje,  the  3 2d  Division 
was  to  move  into  a  corps  reserve  posi- 

57  X  Corps  I’OR  212.  26  Mav  51:  2<1  Inf  Div  POR 
621.  26  Mav  51.  and  1’IR  214.' 26  Mav  51:  38th  Inf 
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tion.  Farthest  south  on  the  road,  the 
North  Korean  11  Corps  planned  to  de¬ 
ploy  the  27th  Division  around  Inje,  the 
2d  Division  next  to  the  east,  and  the  13th 
Division,  currently  covering  the  corps’ 
rear,  on  the  east  flank.  Other  than 
this  jam  of  North  Korean  troops  be¬ 
tween  Hyon-ni  and  Inje,  the  only  en¬ 
emy  forces  still  below  Route  24  were 
stragglers  and  isolated  groups  that  had 
become  separated  from  their  units  in 
the  confusion  of  the  withdrawal.”8 

Urging  speedy  attacks  to  bag  the  en¬ 
emy  forces  remaining  below  Route  24, 
General  Almond  directed  Task  Force 
Baker  to  lead  the  attack  on  Inje  on  the 
27th,  leaving  bypassed  enemy  troops 
to  the  left  and  right  of  the  road  to  the 
following  23d  Infantry,  and  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  proceed  to  Kansong  in  coordi¬ 
nation  with  the  advance  of  the  ROK  I 
Corps  toward  the  same  objective.  Since 
General  Paik’s  forces  had  entered 
Yangyang  on  the  26th,  Almond  mean¬ 
while  canceled  the  Task  Force  Charlie 
attack  toward  the  town.59 

Rain  during  the  morning  of  the  27th 
and  heavy  low  clouds  throughout  the 
day  limited  flights  by  air  observers,  but 
they  were  able  to  confirm  a  continuous 
enemy  exodus  to  the  north.  They  re¬ 
ported  one  group  of  some  seven  thou¬ 
sand  moving  along  the  Hyon-ni-Inje 
road  ahead  of  the  38th  Infantry.  The 
regiment  pursued  with  tanks  on  the 
road  and  an  infantry  battalion  moving 
overland  on  each  side.  The  remaining 
battalion  was  to  move  up  after  Hyon-ni 
was  taken  and,  with  the  tanks,  push  on 
to  Inje.  But  North  Korean  blocking 

r,!'  USAFFE  Intel  Dig.  no.  5)9. 1  6-3  I  Jan  53;  X  Corps 
02  Section  Rpt,  "Battle  or  the  Soyang  River.”  30  Jim 
51;  Rad.  X  19869.  CG  X  Corps  to  CG  Eighth  Armv, 
20  May  51. 

X  Cm  ps  OF  i 38, 27  May  5 1 ;  Rad.  X  19870,  CG  X 
Coi  ps  to  CG  3d  Div,  27  May  5 1 . 


positions  and  minefields  covered  by  fire 
so  slowed  the  advance  that  Hyon-ni  was 
not  occupied  until  dusk,  and  the  drive 
on  Inje  was  postponed.60 

On  Route  24,  Task  Force  Baker 
fought  through  stubborn  resistance  and 
entered  Inje  at  1430,  but  it  was  eve¬ 
ning  before  the  task  force  and  two  bat¬ 
talions  of  the  following  23d  Infantry 
cleared  the  town.  No  time  remained 
for  the  task  force  to  drive  on  toward 
Kansong.  To  the  west,  the  7th  Marines 
crossed  the  Soyang  River  to  open  the 
1st  Marine  Division’s  northward  attack 
to  seize  Yanggu,  but  though  the  regi¬ 
ment  encountered  only  scattered  en¬ 
emy  groups,  it  was  still  six  miles  from 
the  town  at  nightfall.61 

Since  it  was  obvious  by  the  27th  that 
the  slowness  of  the  Eighth  Army  in  seiz¬ 
ing  its  road  center  objectives  had 
allowed  most  major  Chinese  units, 
mangled  as  they  were,  to  escape  en¬ 
trapment,  General  Van  Fleet  laid  out 
Operation  PILEDRIVER  to  extend  the 
reach  of  the  counterattack.62  In  the 
west,  the  I  Corps  and  IX  Corps  were  to 
seize  line  Wyoming  to  cut  enemy  lines 
of  communication  at  the  base  of  the 
Iron  Triangle  and  to  block  the  main 
roads  running  southeast  out  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  toward  the  Hwach’on  Reservoir 
and  Ch’unch’on.  The  weight  of  the 
western  attack  was  to  be  in  the  zone  of 


2d  Inf  Div  FOR  622, 27  May  5 1 ;  38th  Inf  S2  Jill. 
Stun.  27  May  5 1 ;  2d  Inf  Div  Conul  Rpt.  Nar,  May  5 1 . 
r’'  X  Cot  ps  FOR  213.  27  May  51. 

'“-The  25th  Division.  General  Van  Fleet  judged, 
should  have  taken  the  I  Corps'  road  renter  objective 
below  Cli'oi  won  three  days  soonei  that  it  did,  the  7th 
Division  should  have  occupied  the  llwarh’on  area  in 
the  IX  Coips  zone  a  day  eailicr;  and,  while  he  com¬ 
mended  Gcncial  Almond's  attempts  to  energize  the 
advance  of  the  X  Corps,  he  believed  the  1st  Matinc 
Division  and  the  2d  Division  could  have  made  far 
Taste!  moves  tow, uti  Yanggu  and  inje.  See  iutciv, 
Applcman  with  Van  Fleet,  15  Sep  51. 
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The  Punchbowl 


the  I  Corps.  Reinforced  by  the  3d  Divi¬ 
sion  and  its  attached  ROK  9th  Division, 
to  be  transferred  from  the  X  Corps, 
and  backed  up  by  the  187th  Airborne 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  also  to  be 
taken  from  the  X  Corps  and  placed  in 
army  reserve  in  Seoul,  General  Milburn 
was  to  seize  the  Ch’orwon-Kumhwa 
area.  In  a  narrowed  IX  Corps  zone, 
General  Hoge’s  forces  were  to  oc¬ 
cupy  commanding  ground  beyond 
Hwach’on  town  to  block  the  roads 
reaching  southeast  out  of  Kumhwa.63 


bi  LOI.  CO  Eighth  At  my  to  CGs  i,  IX,  and  X 
Corps,  187th  Ahn  RCT,  and  2d  Inf  Div,  27  May  51: 
Rads,  GX-5-5055  KGOI>  and  GX-5-5 1 52  KGOI’,  CG 


East  of  the  reservoir,  after  complet¬ 
ing  operations  to  capture  the  Yanggu- 
Inje  area  and  reach  Kansong  on  the 
east  coast,  the  X  Corps  and  ROK  I 
Corps  were  to  seize  and  establish  defen¬ 
sive  positions  along  a  newly  drawn  seg¬ 
ment  of  line  Kansas  running  northeast 
from  the  reservoir  across  the  southern 
rim  of  a  hollow  circle  of  mountains 
aptly  called  the  “Punchbowl”  to  the 
coastal  town  of  Kojin-ni,  five  miles 
above  Kansong.  Following  generally  the 
same  prominent  ridge  traced  by  earlier 
phase  lines  in  the  sector,  the  new  Kan- 


Eiglith  Army  to  CGs  1.  IX.  and  X  Cotps  and  1 87th 
Abn  RCT,  27  and  28  May  51,  respectively. 
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sas  segment  lay  well  above  Route  24. 
Once  on  the  adjusted  line,  both  corps 
could  use  the  road  as  their  main  supply 
route  and,  in  addition,  could  receive 
supplies  through  the  port  at  Kansong.61 

Van  Fleet  had  in  mind  another  use 
for  Kansong  as  part  of  an  operation  he 
planned  to  open  on  6  June  to  isolate 
and  destroy  enemy  forces  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  withdrawing  above  Route  24 
into  the  area  northeast  of  the  Hwach’on 
Reservoir.  Under  X  Corps  control,  part 
of  the  1st  Marine  Division  was  to  stage 
through  Kansong  for  a  quick  shore-to- 
shore  movement  to  establish  a  beach¬ 
head  at  the  junction  of  Route  17  and 
the  coastal  road  in  the  T’ongch’on  area 
some  twenty-eight  miles  on  the  north. 
The  remainder  of  the  division  was  to 
join  the  beachhead  by  moving  up  the 
coastal  road.  Once  reassembled,  the 
Marine  division  was  to  attack  down 
Route  17  while  the  IX  Corps  drove  up 
the  same  road  out  of  the  Kumhwa  area 
to  seal  off  the  area  to  the  southeast. 
Enemy  forces  caught  in  the  trap  were 
then  to  be  systematically  destroyed. 
Van  Fleet  needed  General  Ridgway’s 
approval  for  an  operation  of  these 
proportions  beyond  the  Kansas  and 
Wyoming  lines,  and  on  28  May  he  made 
that  request,  urging  in  his  message  that 
the  “potentiality  of  enemy  defeat  should 
over-ride  any  objections.03 

Unconvinced  that  such  was  the  case, 

*'  Ibid. 

"'■Rad,  GX-5-5099  KGOR.  CG  Eighth  Army  to 
CINCFE.  28  Mav  51. 


Ridgway  flew  to  Seoul  late  on  the  28th. 
There  he  presented  to  Van  Fleet  all  of 
the  reasons  why  the  T’ongch’on  opera¬ 
tion  should  not  be  undertaken.  The 
sum  of  his  reasons  was  that  the  possible 
benefits  of  the  operation  did  not  justify 
the  risks  entailed.  The  Eighth  Army’s 
mission,  he  reminded  Van  Fleet,  was  to 
exact  maximum  enemy  losses  at  mini¬ 
mum  cost  while  maintaining  UNC 
forces  intact,  and  this  mission  could  best 
be  carried  out  in  a  gradual  advance  to 
lines  Kansas  and  Wyoming.  In  that 
connection,  Ridgway  did  approve  Van 
Fleet’s  adjustment  of  line  Kansas  east 
of  the  Hwach’on  Reservoir.  Looking 
ahead  to  the  time  when  the  Eighth 
Army  reached  lines  Kansas  and  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Ridgway  before  leaving  Korea 
on  29  May  instructed  Van  Fleet  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  estimate  of  the  situation  cover¬ 
ing  the  next  sixty  days  along  with  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  operations.  As  he 
undertook  this  contingency  planning, 
Van  Fleet  on  1  June  directed  his  corps 
commanders  to  fortify  lines  Kansas 
and  Wyoming  upon  reaching  them 
and  thereafter  to  conduct  limited  objec¬ 
tive  attacks,  reconnaissance  in  force, 
and  patrolling00  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  at  least  at  the  time,  he  had  no 
alternative. 


Rad.  GX  <>3580,  CINCFE  to  CG  Eighth  Army 
Peisonal  fot  Van  Fleet.  28  May  51;  MFR  (memo  for 
the  iccotd).  31  May  51,  sub:  Confeience  Between 
General  Ridgway  and  General  Vail  Fleet:  LOls  (Ict- 
teis  of  instruction),  CG  Eighth  At  my  to  CGs  I.  IX. 
and  X  Corps,  and  to  CG  ROK  1  Corps,  both  I  J un  5 1 . 
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Substitute 

Ridgiuay’s  Mission  Redefined 

General  Ridgvvay,  like  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  considered  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
directives  governing  his  duties  as  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  U.N.  Command,  and 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  Far  East,  to 
be  deficient  in  important  respects. 
Within  a  week  of  replacing  General 
MacArthur,  Ridgway  had  attempted  to 
change  one  provision  that  he  believed 
diminished  his  ability  to  carry  out  his 
overriding  mission  of  defending  Japan, 
specifically  of  defending  the  islands 
against  an  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  intelligence  estimates  accorded 
the  Soviets  the  capability  of  launching 
an  attack  with  little  or  no  warning,  he 
asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  for  independent 
authority  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
Korea  to  Japan  should  the  Soviets 
attack.  It  was  not  that  Ridgway  expected 
an  attack  but  that  he  considered  it  just 
as  urgent  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
what  the  Soviets  could  do  as  with  what 
they  might  do.1 

An  ongoing  review  of  U.S.  objec¬ 
tives  and  courses  of  action  in  Korea  par¬ 
tially  conditioned  the  Joint  Chiefs’  re¬ 
sponse  to  Ridgway’s  request.  Although 

1  For  nioi  c  detailed  coverage  of  events  described  in 
this  section,  see  Schnabel,  Policy  and  Direction,  pp. 
382-85.  390-93;  Collins.  War  in  Peacetime,  pp.  298, 
302-05;  Ridgway,  The  Korean  Wat,  pp.  168-69;  Rees. 
Korea:  The  Limited  War,  pp.  223-27, 2(i‘l-83;  Truman. 
i'euis  ufTnui and  tlvjit .  p.  -556.  Unless  otherwise  noted, 
this  section  is  based  on  the  above  soil  ices. 


for  Victory 

General  MacArthur’s  pronouncement 
of  late  March  had  spoiled  President 
Truman’s  initiative  to  open  armistice 
negotiations,  examination  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  a  cease-fire  and  of  other 
steps  that  should  be  or  might  have  to 
be  taken  to  settle  the  Korean  situation 
continued.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in 
submitting  recommendations  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  on  5  April,  had 
for  the  first  time  declared  that  the  war, 
let  alone  the  whole  of  the  Korean  prob¬ 
lem,  could  not  be  resolved  satisfacto¬ 
rily  by  military  action  alone.  In  their 
estimation,  the  best  course  for  the 
United  Nations  Command  depended 
upon  the  future  action  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  the  Soviets  did  not  start 
a  general  war,  the  U.N.  Command 
should  remain  in  Korea  and  maintain 
pressure  on  enemy  forces  with  a  view 
to  a  satisfactory  armistice;  if  the  Soviets 
did  open  a  general  war  or  intervene 
in  Korea,  the  U.N.  Command  should 
withdraw  from  the  peninsula. 

Because  these  recommendations 
were  under  review  at  the  time  of  Ridg¬ 
way’s  request,  the  Joint  Chiefs  pre¬ 
ferred  to  retain  control  of  any  with¬ 
drawal  from  Korea.  On  1  May  they  sent 
Ridgway  new  instructions  governing 
combat  operations  in  which  they  also 
restricted  the  depth  of  any  Eighth 
Army  general  advance  Ridgway  was  to 
make  no  General  move  beyond  the  com- 
bined  trace  of  lines  Kansas  and  Wyo- 
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ming  without  prior  approval.  He  could 
go  farther  north  on  his  own,  but  only 
in  limited  operations  designed  to  keep, 
enemy  forces  off  balance,  to  maintain 
contact,  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  com¬ 
mand.  Ridgway  himself  had  similarly 
restricted  general  advances  in  his  ini¬ 
tial  instructions  to  General  Van  Fleet. 
But  the  Joint  Chiefs  preferred  to  as¬ 
sume  control,  in  part  because  their  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  still  under  study 
and  in  part  because  they  believed  that 
potential  armistice  negotiations  could 
develop  more  easily  if  the  general 
Eighth  Army  drive  into  North  Korea 
was  kept  so  shallow  that  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  authorities  could  see  ad¬ 
vantages  in  accepting  a  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  along  the  main  line  of  contact.2 

Ridgway  complained  to  the  joint 
Chiefs  that  their  instructions  seriously 
abridged  “the  authority  and  freedom 
of  action  I  believe  you  intend  me  to 
have  in  order  to  discharge  assigned 
responsibilities.”  Since  his  military  ob¬ 
jective  in  Korea  as  stated  in  the  1  May 
directive  was  to  destroy  the  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  forces  operating  “within 
the  geographic  boundaries  of  Korea 
and  waters  adjacent  thereto,”  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  should  be  the  one  who  held 
authority  over  a  general  advance  above 
the  Kansas-Wyoming  trace.  And  since 
his  mission  as  Commander  in  Chief,  Fat- 
East,  of  defending  Japan  had  priority 
over  his  objective  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.N.  Command,  in  Korea,  he 
believed  he  should  be  the  one  who  de¬ 
cided  when  his  forces  would  withdraw 
from  Korea  to  take  up  the  defense  of 
Japan.  The  Joint  Chiefs  replied  that 
strategic  considerations  (without  stating 
precisely  what  these  considerations 

-  Rads,  JCS  88950  andJCS  90000. JCS  to  CINCFE, 
19  Apr  and  1  May  5 1 .  respectively. 


were)  required  that  they  themselves 
control  any  withdrawal  from  Korea, 
that  Ridgway’s  instructions  were  in 
keeping  with  existing  national  objec¬ 
tives,  and  that,  consequently,  the  in¬ 
structions  would  not  be  altered.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  did  emphasize,  though, 
that  these  objectives  were  currently  un¬ 
der  review  and  that  Ridgway’s  mission 
would  be  made  to  accord  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  action  on  forthcoming 
recommendations  of  the  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Council.3 

The  security  council  first  met  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Joint  Chiefs’  April  recommen¬ 
dations  on  2  May.  On  the  following  day 
the  Senate  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  on  Foreign  Relations  con¬ 
vened  jointly  to  inquire  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  situation  in  the  Far  ast  and  the 
relief  of  General  MacArtn.tr.  Invited 
earlier  to  speak  to  a  joint  session  of  the 
Congress,  MacArthur  had  made  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  dramatic  statement  of  his 
convictions.  He  again  had  proposed  the 
retaliatory  measures — now  softened 
somewhat — against  China  first  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  again  had  insisted,  as  in  his 
March  letter  to  Congressman  Martin, 
that  there  was  “no  substitute  for  vic¬ 
tory.”  First  to  speak  at  the  Senate  hear¬ 
ings,  he  forcefully  elaborated  on  the 
points  he  had  made  before  the  full 
Congress,  and,  in  urging  decisive  steps 
to  end  the  war,  he  explained  that  there 
was  at  the  present  “no  policy — there  is 
nothing,  I  tell  you,  no  plan,  or  any¬ 
thing.” 

Media  reports  of  MacArthur’s  speech 
and  testimony  generated  considerable 


3  Rad,  C.  62088,  CINCFE  (o  DA  for  JCS.  9  May  51: 
Rad,  JCS  90999,  JCS  to  CINCFE,  12  May  51. 

1  MricAil/uti  Hearing <.  p.  68. 
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public  interest  in  the  issues  involved. 
That  interest,  in  turn,  spurred  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  to  develop  a 
clear  and  practicable  statement  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  policy  in  Korea.  Con¬ 
cluding  its  deliberations  on  16  May,  the 
security  council  produced  a  statement 
evolved  from  the  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  advi¬ 
sory  bodies,  including  allies.  On  the 
following  day  President  Truman  ap¬ 
proved  the  statement,  which  introduced 
no  new  concepts  but  did  at  last  firmly 
and  officially  declare  that  the  United 
States  would  seek  to  conclude  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  Korea  under  suitable  armistice  ar¬ 
rangements.  General  MacArthur’s  pro¬ 
tests  notwithstanding,  there  was  to  be 
at  least  an  attempt  to  produce  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  victory. 

General  Ridgway  meanwhile  contin¬ 
ued  trying  to  clarify  his  directives,  send¬ 
ing  two  members  of  his  staff  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  present  his  views  on  what  he 
considered  to  be  points  of  ambiguity 
and  conflict.  Their  consultations  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  establishment  of  the  new 
policy.  While  the  policy  had  little  effect 
on  revisions  made  to  clarify  Ridgway’s 
responsibilities  and  authorities  as  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  Far  East,  it  brought 
about  a  major  redefinition  of  his  mis¬ 
sion  as  Commander  in  Chief,  U.N. 
Command.  In  new  instructions  sent 
on  1  June,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
directed  Ridgway: 

you  will,  consistent  with  the  security  of  your 
forces,  inflict  maximum  personnel  and  ma¬ 
teriel  losses  on  the  forces  of  North  Korea 
and  Communist  China  operating  within  the 
geographic  boundaries  of  Korea  and  adja¬ 
cent  waters,  in  order  to  create  conditions 
favorable  to  a  settlement  of  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict  which  would  as  a  minimum: 

a.  Terminate  hostilities  under  appropri¬ 
ate  armistice  arrangements. 


b.  Establish  authority  of  the  ROK  over 
all  Korea  south  of  a  northern  boundary  so 
located  as  to  facilitate,  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  both  administration  and  mili¬ 
tary  defense,  and  in  no  case  south  of  the 
38th  Parallel. 

c.  Provide  for  withdrawal  by  stages  of 
non-Korean  armed  forces  from  Korea. 

d.  Permit  the  building  of  sufficient  ROK 
military  power  to  deter  or  repel  a  renewed 
North  Korean  aggression.5 

Retaining  the  authority  they  had  as¬ 
sumed  over  general  Eighth  Army  ad¬ 
vances,  the  Joint  Chiefs  further  in¬ 
structed  Ridgway: 

With  regard  to  ground  operations  you  will 
obtain  approval  of  JCS  prior  to  undertak¬ 
ing  any  general  advance  beyond  some  line 
passing  through  the  Hwachon  Reservoir 
area.  You  are,  however,  authorized  to  con¬ 
duct  such  tactical  operations  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  or  desirable  to  insure  safely  of  your 
command,  to  maintain  contact,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  harass  the  enemy.  This  includes 
guerrilla  operations  and  limited  amphibi¬ 
ous  and  airborne  operations  in  enemy  rear 
areas.0 

Although  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  pre¬ 
viously  issued  similar  instructions  to 
govern  the  operations  of  the  Eighth 
Army  after  it  reached  tne  Kansas  and 
Wyoming  lines,  the  latest  directive  at 
least  gave  the  underlying  objective  of 
those  operations  more  definite  shape. 
Their  future  course,  in  the  main,  was 
to  be  designed  to  support  a  negotiated 
end  to  hositilities. 

Not  yet  in  possession  of  his  new  in¬ 
structions  but  informed  of  their  devel¬ 
opment  and  essential  content  by  his 
staff  officers  in  Washington,  General 
Ridgway  in  assessing  the  results  of  re¬ 
cent  operations  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  on 
30  May  indicated  that  conditions  in  Ko- 


5  Rad.  JCS  92881.  JCS  in  CINCFE.  I  Jim  51. 
r'  Ibid.' 
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t  ea  already  were  favorable,  at  least  on 
a  short  term  basis,  for  seeking  to  open 
armistice  negotiations.  Enemy  forces, 
he  reported,  had  suffered  a  defeat  so 
costly  that  without  reinforcement  from 
China  they  would  not  again  be  capable 
of  attacks  as  strong  as  those  launched 
in  April  and  May;  even  assuming — as 
some  prisoner  and  agent  reports  indi¬ 
cated — that  a  new  Chinese  army  group 
arrived  in  Korea,  the  Eighth  Army 
within  the  next  two  months  could  face 
enemy  forces  no  stronger  than  those  it 
had  already  soundly  defeated.  Thus, 
for  the  next  sixty  days,  he  predicted, 
“the  United  States  Government  should 
he  able  to  count  with  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  upon  a  military  situation  in  Korea 
offering  optimum  advantages  in  sup¬ 
port  of  its  diplomatic  negotiations.”  7 
Predicting  further  that  as  an  immedi¬ 
ate  course  enemy  forces  would  attempt 
to  put  up  strong  defenses  below  the 
Iron  Triangle  and  in  the  ground  flank¬ 
ing  the  triangle  on  the  east  and  west, 
he  outlined  General  Van  Fleet’s  prepa¬ 
rations  to  advance  through  these  de¬ 
fenses  toward  line  Wyoming  and  to¬ 
ward  the  altered  segment  of  line  Kansas 
east  of  the  Hwach’on  Reservoir.  Bar¬ 
ring  the  arrival  and  rapid  deployment 
of  sizable  Chinese  reinforcements, 
Ridgway  expected  the  Eighth  Army  to 
reach  these  lines  within  two  weeks.  If 
the  attack  progressed  as  he  expected, 
he  told  the  Joint  Chiefs,  he  would  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  give  his  recommendations 
for  operations  to  follow  the  Eighth 
Army’s  seizure  of  its  Kansas-Wvoming 
objectives.8 


7  Rad,  C  63711,  CINCFE  foi  |CS,  30  Mav  51. 
*  ibid. 


Operation  Piledriver 

For  advancing  the  I  Corps  right  to 
line  Wyoming,  General  Milburn  on  28 
May  laid  out  an  attack  by  three  divi¬ 
sions,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  moving 
along  the  west  side  of  Route  33  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  segment  of  the  line  slanting 
southwest  of  Ch’orwon  to  the  Imjin 
River,  the  3d  Division  advancing  on  the 
Route  33  axis  to  take  the  Ch’orwon  base 
of  the  Iron  Triangle,  and  the  25th  Divi¬ 
sion  attacking  astride  Route  3  to  seize 
the  triangle’s  eastern  base  at  Kumhwa. 
In  the  IX  Corps  zone,  General  I-Ioge 
also  organized  a  three-division  attack 
to  occupy  the  Wyoming  trace  reaching 
southeastward  from  Kumhwa  to  the 
Hwach’on  Reservoir.  Nearest  Kumhwa, 
the  ROK  2d  Division  and  the  7th  Divi¬ 
sion  were  to  seize  Wyoming  objectives 
along  and  above  the  stretch  of  Route 
17  leading  northwest  into  the  Iron  Tri¬ 
angle  from  Hwach’on  town.  On  the 
right,  the  ROK  6th  Division  was  to  ad¬ 
vance  above  the  western  half  ol  the 
Hwach’on  Reservoir  between  Route  17 
and  the  Pukhan  River.9 

While  Milburn  and  Hoge  organized 
full-blown  attacks  to  start  on  3  June  in 
the  I  Corps  zone  and  5  June  in  the  IX 
Corps  zone,  forces  edging  above  line 
Kansas  in  preliminary  advances  in  both 
corps  zones  encountered  stiff  opposi¬ 
tion.  As  General  Ridgway  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  the  Chinese  were  determined 
to  hold  the  Iron  Triangle  and  adja¬ 
cent  ground  as  long  as  possible.  Then 
drenching  rains  during  the  last  two  days 
of  May  began  to  turn  roads  into  boggy 
tracks  and,  along  with  low  clouds  and 

9  I  Corps  Opn  O  7, 28  May  51 ;  IX  Corps  Opn  O  22, 
28  May  5 1 . 
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ENGINEERS  Search  FOR  Mines  ahead  of  tank,  Ch’onuon  area,  June  1951. 


fog,  limited  close  air  support  and  both 
air  and  ground  observation.  Two  clear 
days  followed,  but  as  the  full  attacks 
got  under  way  on  3  June  rainstorms 
returned  to  hamper  operations  through 
the  5th.10 

Aided  by  the  bad  weather,  Chinese 
delaying  forces  fighting  doggedly  from 
dug-in  regimental  positions  arranged 
in  depth  held  the  advance  to  a  crawl 
through  8  June,  then  finally  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  and  began  a  phased 
withdrawal,  moving  north  in  what  ait- 
observers  estimated  as  battalion-size 

10  I  Corps  Comd  Rpt,  Nar,  May  5 1 ;  I X  Corps  Cottid 
Kpi,  Nar,  M.i)  51;  Ted:  Rp*.  Weather  Effect  on  Army 
Operations:  Weather  in  the  Km  ran  Conflict,  vol.  II,  cli. 
XIV,  "Operation  I’ilcdrivcr 


groups.  Against  declining  resistance 
and  in  drier  weather,  the  assault  divi¬ 
sions  occupied  their  line  Wyoming  ob¬ 
jectives  between  9  and  1 1  June.  In  the 
I  Corps  zone,  General  Milburn  sent 
tank-infantry  patrols  up  each  side  of 
the  Iron  Triangle  on  13  June  to  investi¬ 
gate  P'yonggang  at  its  apex.  The  pa¬ 
trols  met  no  resistance  cn  route  and 
found  P’ycmggang  deserted.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  defenders  of  the  triangle  had 
taken  up  positions  in  commanding 
ground  northeast  and  northwest  of  the 
town.  IX  Corps  forces  reconnoitering 
northeast  of  Kumhwa  located  Chinese 
defenses  below  the  town  of  Kumsong. 
Rimmed  on  the  north  by  Chinese  and 
on  the  south  by  the  I  and  IX  Corps,  the 
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coveted  road  complex  in  the  Iron  Tri¬ 
angle  area  now  lay  largely  unusable  in 
no-man’s-land." 

East  of  the  Hwach’on  Reservoir, 
North  Korean  forces  opposing  the  X 
Corps  advance  gage  ground  even  more 
grudgingly  than  the  Chinese  in  the  Iron 
Triangle.  It  was  the  end  of  May  before 
the  1st  Marine  Division  captured  Yang- 
gu  and  longer  before  other  corps  forces 
completed  mop-up  operations  in  the 
ground  east  of  Inje  and  Hyon-ni.  Two 
regiments  of  marines  moved  north  of 
Yanggu  on  I  June,  but  only  on  the  4th 
could  General  Almond  open  a  coordi¬ 
nated  attack  by  the  1st  Marine  Division 
and  ROK  5th  Division  toward  line  Kan¬ 
sas  and  the  Punchbowl  some  six  miles 
above  the  corps  front.  By  that  date  the 
ROK  I  Corps,  advancing  three  divisions 
abreast  along  the  east  coast,  had  driven 
through  spotty  resistance  and  occupied 
its  line  Kansas  segment  slanting  across 
the  First  high  ridge  above  Route  24. 
Having  far  outdistanced  the  X  Corps, 
General  Paik  was  obliged  to  refuse  his 
inland  Hank  in  strength  against  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  enemy  attacks  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Punchbowl.12 

'fhe  six-mile  attack  to  the  Punchbowl 
involved  General  Almond’s  forces  in 
some  of  the  most  difficult  conditions  of 
combat.  In  some  areas,  sharply  pitched 
axial  ridges  limited  advances  to  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow  fronts;  in  others,  repe¬ 
titions  of  steep  transverse  ridges  forced 
assault  troops  to  make  arduous  climbs 

11  i  Coips  Coiud  Rpi.  Nar.Jtin  51:  IX  Corps  Conid 
Rpt,  Xar.  Jtm  51. 

14  X  Corps  .Special  Rpi.  "Rattle  of  the  Sevang  River": 
Momross.  Kuokka,  and  I  licks.  The  Emt-Centxd  Tioiii. 
pp.  133.  Ml;  Rad,  X  10979,  CG  X  Corps  loCG  Eighth 
At  my.  3  Jim  51:  Rads  F7-17  and  F52I.  ROK  I  Corps 
•n  irigijjij  28  Mav  iijk!  5!.  rcsjji’fjjvplv! 
Eighth  Army  Comd  Rpt.  Xar.  Jim  51. 


and  descents  over  and  over  again.  The 
two  main  arterial  roads,  through  the 
Sochon  River  valley  in  the  west  and  the 
Soyang  River  valley  in  the  east,  were 
heavily  mined.  Other  access  roads — the 
few  that  existed — winding  through  the 
mountains  were  narrow  and  required 
substantial  engineering  work  before 
supply  trucks  could  use  them.  Spates 
of  rain  frequently  caused  landslides  that 
blocked  the  roads  or  so  slickened  them 
that  trucks  skidded  off  at  hairpin  turns. 
From  time  to  time  the  rain  and  fog  lim¬ 
ited  air  support  and  observation.  Most 
difficult  of  all  were  the  North  Korean 
defenders.  They  were  in  well  organized 
fortified  positions  on  every  ridge;  they 
gave  no  ground  voluntarily;  and,  after 
losing  a  position,  they  counterattacked 
quickly  in  an  attempt  to  regain  it.1'5 

On  8  June  General  Almond  widened 
his  attack,  inserting  a  regiment  of  the 
ROK  7th  Division  on  the  left  to  clear 
the  ground  above  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Hwach’on  Reservoir  while  the  1st 
Marine  Division  concentrated  on  tak¬ 
ing  the  lower  lip  of  the  Punchbowl  and 
the  segment  of  line  Kansas  astride  the 
Sochon  River  valley  to  the  southwest. 
Accordingly,  General  Thomas,  the  Ma¬ 
rine  division  commander,  committed 
his  reserves  on  the  9th  so  that  he  had 
four  regiments  in  the  attack.  First  to 
slug  through  the  bitter  North  Korean 
resistance  was  the  regiment  of  the  ROK 
7th  Division,  which  reached  line  Kan¬ 
sas  on  10  June.  The  marines  and  ROK 
5th  Division  took  a  week  longer  to  gain 
full  possession  of  their  objectives.1- 


11  Sec  Monti oss.  Kuokka.. md  I  licks,  l'hr  Emt-Centrnl 
Front,  ch.  VII.  "Advance  to  the  I’unchhmvl." 

11  fl'id  :  X  Coins  Comd  Rpt.  Xar.  Inn  51;  Eighth 
Arms  Cointl  Rpt.  Nar.  Jtin  51. 
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Marines  Advancing  in  the  Yanggu  Area,  June  1951 


With  the  seizure  of  line  Wyoming 
and  the  adjusted  segment  of  line  Kan¬ 
sas  in  the  east,  the  Eighth  Army  had 
reached  its  allowed  limit  of  general  ad¬ 
vance  in  support  of  efforts  to  open 
cease-fire  negotiations.  As  yet  there  had 
been  no  clear  sign  that  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  authorities  favored  that 
kind  of  resolution,  but  there  had  been 
a  search  for  a  way  to  open  armistice 
talks,  and  with  some  result. 

A  rmislice  Negotiations 
The  Search  for  a  Beginning 

When,  in  mid-May,  President  Tru¬ 
man  formalized  the  policy  of  ending 
hostilities  under  appropriate  cease-fire 


arrangements,  he  and  his  advisers  es¬ 
chewed  any  attempt  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  through  a  direct  appeal  to  Chi¬ 
nese  and  North  Korean  authorities  lest 
they  interpret  the  initiative  as  indicat¬ 
ing  weakness  and  refuse  to  talk.  En¬ 
emy  forces,  after  all,  were  then  on  the 
offensive  and  beginning  to  make  in¬ 
roads  through  Eighth  Army  lines  in  the 
east  central  sector.  The  chosen  ap¬ 
proach  was  to  try  to  draw  an  offer  to 
negotiate  from  the  other  side  by  keep¬ 
ing  sufficient  pressure  on  enemy  forces 
to  convince  their  leaders  that  they  could 
not  win  and  by  indicating  U.S.  and  U.N. 
willingness  to  end  hostilities  near  the 
prewar  border  between  North  and 
South  Korea.  Secretary  of  Defense 
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Marshall,  testifying  on  8  and  9  May  dur-  General  Ridgway’s  1 2  March  statement 
ing  the  MacArthur  hearings,  had  been  that  it  would  be  a  victory  for  the  United 
asked  how  he  visualized  the  war  would  Nations  if  the  war  ended  with  U.N. 
be  ended.  “If  it  goes  on  in  the  manner  forces  in  control  of  all  territory  in  Ko- 
that  it  has  for  the  last  2  months,  and  rea  up  to  the  38th  parallel.  In  Moscow, 
particularly  in  the  last  two  weeks,”  he  Pravda  on  20  May  played  up  Senator 
replied,  with  reference  to  losses  suf-  Johnson’s  recommendations  as  a  sign 
fered  by  enemy  forces  during  April  that  the  United  States  was  growing  tired 
offensive,  “it  would  appear  that  the  of  the  war.16 

trained  fabric  of  the  Chinese  Commu-  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Canada’s  secretary 
nist  forces  will  be  pretty  well  torn  to  of  state  for  external  affairs,  defined  the 
pieces ...  if  we  destroy  their  best-  U.N.  objective  in  Korea  in  a  speech 
trained  armies  as  we  have  been  in  the  broadcast  on  26  May  during  the  U.N. 
process  of  doing,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  radio  program,  “The  Price  of  Peace.” 
you  develop  the  best  probability  of  The  objective,  Pearson  emphasized,  was 
reaching  a  satisfactory  negotiatory  ba-  not  the  complete  capitulation  of  the  en- 
sis  with  those  Chinese  Communist  emy  but  solely  the  defeat  of  aggression 
forces.”  15  While  not  specifically  de-  against  South  Korea.  U.N.  Secretary 
signed  for  the  purpose,  the  Eighth  General  Trygve  Lie  reinforced  Pear- 
Army’s  stand  against  the  enemy’s  May  son’s  point  while  speaking  to  the  U.N. 
offensive  and  its  subsequent  counterof-  Association  of  Canada  in  Ottawa  on  1 
fensive  had  suited  the  approach  June.  “If  a  cease-fire  could  be  arranged 
adopted  to  get  armistice  negotiations  approximately  along  the  38th  parallel,” 
under  way.  Lie  asserted,  “then  the  main  purpose 

By  both  coincidence  and  design,  in-  of  the  security  council  resolutions  of 
clications  of  U.S.  and  U.N.  willingness  June  25th  and  27th  and  July  7th  will  be 
to  negotiate  came  from  officials  in  sev-  fulfilled,  provided  that  a  cease-fire  is 
eral  forums.  On  the  day  President  Tru-  followed  by  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
man  approved  the  new  policy,  Senator  security  in  the  area.”  On  the  same  day 
Edwin  C.  Johnson,  Democrat  of  Colo-  and  the  one  following,  Secretary  of 
rado,  proposed  to  the  Senate  that  it  ask  State  Dean  Acheson  authoritatively 
the  United  Nations  to  call  on  all  bellig-  stated  the  U.S.  position  in  testimony  at 
erent  nations  to  declare  a  cease-fire  at  the  MacArthur  hearings.  A  cease-fire 
0400  on  25  June,  the  exact  hour  and  at  or  near  the  38th  parallel,  provided 
date  of  the  war’s  anniversary.  He  also  its  arrangements  supplied  reliable  as- 
proposed  that  U.N.  forces  withdraw  surances  that  hostilities  would  not  be 
south  of  the  38th  parallel  beforehand,  resumed,  he  said,  would  “accomplish 
The  Senate  took  no  action,  but  the  In-  the  military  purposes  in  Korea.”  1 ' 
dian  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  Seeking  a  response  to  the  indications 
Sir  Bengal  N.  Rau,  spoke  to  the  Gen-  being  given,  State  Department  officials 
eral  Assembly  the  following  day  in  re¬ 
sponse  tO  SenatOI  Johnsons  pioposal.  10  New  York  Times  Index,  1951,  p.  505:  Fads  on  File. 

He  urged  his  colleagues  to  consider  1051.  n.  102. 

1 '  Rees.  Korea:  The  Limited  IVnr.  pp.  261-62;  United 

_  Nations  Bulletin,  vol.  10  (15  June  1951),  p.  559;  Mac- 

MacArthur  Hearings.  pp.  365.  ‘130.  Arihur  Hearings,  p.  1782. 
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meanwhile  “cast  about  like  a  pack  of 
hounds  searching  for  a  scent.”  18 

Contacts  with  Soviet  figures  at  the 
United  Nations  and  in  Paris  proved 
fruitless.  Another  official  made  himself 
available  for  contacts  in  Hong  Kong, 
but  with  no  success.  Sweden’s  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  announced  on  23 
May  that  a  Soviet  source  two  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  had  indicated  the  war  might  be 
ended  if  the  prewar  border  between 
North  and  South  Korea  was  reestab¬ 
lished;  but  Jacob  Malik,  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  United  Nations,  declared 
that  the  report  was  completely  ground¬ 
less.19 

Still,  it  was  Malik  who  provided  the 
first  positive  response.  At  Secretary 
Acheson’s  request  and  with  President 
Truman’s  approval,  George  F.  Kennan, 
a  State  Department  official  with  a  pro¬ 
found  background  in  U.S. -Soviet  rela¬ 
tions,  although  at  the  time  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  department,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  arranging  a  private  meeting 
with  Malik  at  the  latter’s  summer  home 
on  Long  Island.  Kennan’s  purposes 
were  to  make  sure  that  the  U.S.  desire 
for  a  cease-fire  as  soon  as  possible  was 
absolutely  clear  to  the  Soviets  and  to 
obtain  Moscow’s  views  and  suggestions. 
As  Kennan  prepared  to  meet  with 
Malik  on  31  May,  Secretary  Acheson 
sent  word  of  the  coming  event  through 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  General 
Ridgway  so  that  he  could  prepare  to 
advise  on  relevant  military  matters  and 
to  take  any  required  action  in  Korea. 
In  response  to  both  Acheson’s  message 
and  the  1  June  directive  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  Ridgway  asked  General  Van 
Fleet  to  recommend  the  best  location 
for  the  Eighth  Army  during  a  cease- 

18  Ache. son.  Present  at  the  Creation,  p.  532. 

I<J  Ibid.;  Pads  on  Pile ,  1951,  pp.  162.  169. 


fire,  based  not  on  political  implications 
but  on  purely  military  considerations.20 

When  Kennan  raised  the  cease-fire 
subject  at  the  31  May  meeting,  Malik 
predictably  avoided  answering  but 
agreed  to  meet  again  after  he  had  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter;  that  is,  after  he  had 
checked  with  Moscow.  The  two  met 
again  on  5  June.  The  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment,  Malik  said,  wanted  a  peaceful  so¬ 
lution  in  Korea  as  soon  as  possible  but 
could  not  appropriately  take  part  in 
cease-fire  negotiations.  His  personal  ad¬ 
vice  to  Kennan  was  that  American  au¬ 
thorities  should  approach  their  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  counterparts.21 

On  the  day  of  the  second  Kennan- 
Malik  meeting,  representatives  of  all 
U.N.  countries  with  forces  in  Korea  met 
in  Washington  to  consider  the  U.S. 
position.  Giving  some  thought  to  offer¬ 
ing  another  cease-fire  proposal  to  en¬ 
emy  authorities,  they  elected  instead  to 
make  the  American  position  known  to 
Premier  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Foreign 
Minister  Chou  En-lai  through  neutral 
diplomats  in  Peking.  This  the  diplomats 
did  in  mid-June,  but  there  was  no  di¬ 
rect  response.  Reaching  London  from 
Peking  were  reports  that  Chinese  publi¬ 
cations  were  reviving  Mao’s  1937  state¬ 
ment  that  “a  true  revolutionary  leader 
must  be  adept  at  making  himself  and 
his  followers  advance  anti  change  their 
views  according  to  changing  circum¬ 
stances.”  Some  Britons  interpreted  this 
revival  as  evidence  of  Chinese  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  truce  in  Korea,  but  no  other 
Chinese  behavior  supported  such  an 
interpretation.  For  example,  when  the 


aw  Acheson.  Present  at  the  Creation,  pp.  532-33;  Ltr, 
Gen  Van  Fleet  to  CINCUNC.  9Jun  51,  sub:  Location 
of  EUSAK  During  a  GKASE-F1RF  {Military  view- 
point). 

‘  Acheson.  Pi  emit  at  the  Citation,  p.  533. 
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departing  Swedish  ambassador  to  Pe¬ 
king  made  a  farewell  call  on  Chou  En- 
lai  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  he 
could  report  to  his  government  or  the 
United  Nations  about  Korea,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  foreign  minister  “replied  with  an 
irrelevancy  about  the  weather.”  22 

Thus,  by  mid-June,  the  only  positive 
development  in  the  search  for  a  begin¬ 
ning  was  Malik’s  answer  to  Kennan. 
U.  S.  officials  had  no  doubt  that  Malik’s 
statement  was  authentic,  but,  in  the 
words  of  Secretary  Acheson,  it  had  “a 
sibylline  quality  which  left  us  wonder¬ 
ing  what  portended  and  what  we 
should  do  next.”  23 

The  Question  of  Future  Operations 

In  a  different,  yet  related,  context, 
what  to  do  next  had  also  become  a  large 
question  for  General  Van  Fleet  as  the 
Eighth  Army  moved  to  its  limit  of  ad¬ 
vance  along  lines  Kansas  and  Wyoming. 
Although  he  said  nothing  publicly  un¬ 
til  much  later,  he  was  particularly  dis¬ 
pleased  by  General  Ridgway’s  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  T’ongch’on  operation. 
Before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  after  his  return  to  the 
United  States  for  retirement  in  early 
1953,  he  testified  that  enemy  forces  in 
June  1951  were  badly  hurt,  out  of 
supplies,  and  in  a  panic  and  that  he 
believed  he  could  have  won  a  decisive, 
if  not  complete,  victory  had  he  been 
permitted  to  continue  his  offensive.2'1 


--  Leckie,  Conflict:  The  History  of  the  Korean  War, 
1950-1953.  p.  293;  fonts,  Decision  in  Korea,  pp.  200- 
201:  Facts  on  File,  1951,  pp.  185,  193-94. 

23  Acheson,  Present  at  the  Creation,  p.  533. 

U.  S.  Congi  ess,  Senate,  Hearings  Before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services:  Ammunition  Supplies  in  the  Far 
East,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  5  March  1953,  pp.  31-32 
(hereafter  cited  as  Van  Fleet  Hearings). 


But  within  the  limits  that  had  been 
imposed  on  him  by  General  Ridgway, 
Van  Fleet  saw  distinct  advantages  in 
conducting  future  operations  along  and 
from  the  Kansas  and  Wyoming  lines. 
In  a  9  June  reply  to  Ridgway’s  earlier 
request  for  an  estimate  of  the  situation 
and  recommendations  for  operations 
over  the  next  sixty  days,  he  stated  his 
belief  that,  despite  the  severe  punish¬ 
ment  enemy  forces  had  absorbed  dur¬ 
ing  April  and  May,  they  would  recover 
sufficiently  during  the  next  two  months 
to  launch  at  least  one  major  offensive. 
This  probability  made  a  strong  defense 
mandatory,  and  the  best  place  to  de¬ 
velop  it,  in  Van  Fleet’s  judgment,  was 
along  the  Kansas-Wyoming  trace.  To 
begin  with,  even  if  he  was  authorized 
to  occupy  a  more  northern  line,  the 
next  terrain  permitting  a  strong  line  of 
resistance  across  the  entire  peninsula 
and  allowing  the  Eighth  Army  to  man 
it  in  sufficient  strength  lay  as  much  as 
seventy-five  miles  above  the  38th  paral¬ 
lel.  Advancing  that  far  could  cost  the 
Eighth  Army  considerable  casualties. 
Using  a  more  northern  line  also  would 
shorten  enemy  lines  of  communication, 
robbing  U.N.  air  forces  of  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  attack  enemy  supply  move¬ 
ments  from  distant  depots.  Further, 
Van  Fleet’s  engineers  would  face  mon¬ 
umental  reconstruction  work  since  U.N. 
air  and  naval  forces  had  destroyed  or 
damaged  important  bridges,  rail  lines, 
roads,  and  communications  centers 
throughout  North  Korea.  In  any  case, 
the  ground  along  lines  Kansas  and  Wy¬ 
oming  was  well  suited  for  defense  and 
was  backed  up  by  a  road  net  that  would 
allow  adequate  logistical  support.2'’ 
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Van  Fleet  offered  General  Ridgway  recommended  line  Kansas  because  of 
several  plans  for  limited  offensive  ac-  its  suitability  for  a  strong  defense.  Be- 
tion  to  keep  enemy  forces  off  balance,  sides  the  other  disadvantages  he  fore- 
three  of  which  he  proposed  to  execute  saw  in  establishing  a  defense  line  far- 
immediately  after  the  Eighth  Army  ther  north,  he  anticipated  that  during 
reached  the  Kansas  and  Wyoming  lines,  a  cease-fire  the  Eighth  Army  would  in- 
Each  of  the  three  called  for  a  raid  on  herit  immense  problems  of  civil  relief 
enemy  troops  and  supplies  within  a  and  military  government  in  areas  the 
specific  area.  In  the  west,  a  division  was  enemy  had  denuded  of  food  and  young 
to  hit  Kaesong,  the  ancient  capital  of  manpower.  In  recommending  line 
Korea  on  Route  1  some  ten  miles  above  Kansas  to  Ridgway,  however,  he  point- 
the  Imjin.  In  the  central  region,  an  ar-  ed  out  that. since  a  cease-fire  agreement 
mored  task  force  was  to  attack  P’yong-  might  require  opposing  forces  to  with- 
gang  at  the  apex  of  the  Iron  Triangle,  draw  several  miles  from  the  line  of  con- 
In  a  more  ambitious  move,  the  1st  tact  to  create  a  buffer  zone,  the  Eighth 
Marine  Division  was  to  make  an  Army  must  be  well  forward  of  Kansas 
amphibious  landing  at  T’ongch’on  and  at  the  time  an  agreement  was  reached.2' 
attack  southwest  over  Route  17  to  re-  Ridgway  agreed  that  line  Kansas 
gain  Eighth  Army  lines  at  Kumlnva.  would  be  the  best  location  for  the 
Ridgway  agreed  with  Van  Fleet’s  con-  Eighth  Army  if  armistice  negotiations 
cept  of  holding  the  Eighth  Army  along  started  soon  and  assured  Van  Fleet  that 
the  Kansas- Wyoming  front  and  punish-  if  possible  he  would  advise  him  of  forth- 
ing  enemy  forces  with  limited  attacks  coming  negotiations  in  time  to  allow 
but  turned  down  the  1st  Marine  Divi-  him  to  move  at  least  part  of  his  forces 
sion  operation,  presumably  for  the  to  a  line  of  contact  twenty  miles  above 
same  reasons  he  had  refused  Van  Kansas.  At  the  same  time,  since  remain- 
Fleet’s  earlier  T’ongch’on  landing  pro-  ing  behind  a  self-imposed  line  could 
posal.  He  approved  the  other  attack  prove  exceedingly  costly  if  enemy  au- 
plans,  but  they  were  to  be  executed  only  thoritics  refused  to  negotiate  or  if  they 
if  intelligence  confirmed  that  re-  protracted  negotiations  while  they  pre- 
munerative  targets  existed  in  the  Kae-  pared  a  major  offensive,  Ridgway  di¬ 
song  and  P’yonggang  areas.20  rected  his  own  planning  staff  to 

In  responding  on  the  same  day  to  explore,  as  a  long  range  matter,  the 
Ridgway’s  subsequent  request  for  rec-  feasibility  and  possible  profits  of  pene- 
ommenclations  on  the  best  location  for  trating  more  deeply  into  North  Korea, 
the  Eighth  Army  during  a  cease-fire,  The  staff  considered  various  schemes 
Van  Fleet  assumed  that  enemy  forces  of  maneuver,  selecting  objective  lines 
would  violate  the  terms  of  an  armistice  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  could  be 
by  improving  their  offensive  capability  held  as  cease-fire  lines  and  weighing  in 
and  renewing  operations  without  warn-  particular  the  logistical  problems  that 
ing.  On  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  he  would  attend  advancing  to  them.  OI 

several  concepts  developed,  Ridgway 
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favored  one  posing  a  three-phase  of¬ 
fensive  to  occupy  the  P’yongyang- 
Wonsan  line.  The  first  phase  called  for 
an  advance  on  Wonsan  in  two  columns, 
one  moving  up  the  east  coast  road,  the 
other  over  the  Seoul-Wonsan  axis.  In 
the  second  step,  an  amphibious  force 
was  to  land  at  Wonsan  to  assist  the  over¬ 
land  advance.  In  the  finale,  Eighth 
Army  forces  were  to  drive  northwest¬ 
ward  and  seize  Pyongyang.  Ridgway 
passed  the  outline  to  Van  Fleet  and  in¬ 
structed  him  to  submit  detailed  plans 
for  the  operation  by  10  July.28 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  meanwhile 
had  taken  Ridgway’s  recent  evaluations 
of  enemy  forces  as  reason  to  consider 
revising  their  1  June  directive.  Two 
weeks  after  telling  them  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  North  Koreans  over  the  next 
two  months  could  assemble  no  force 
greater  than  that  which  the  Eighth 
Army  already  had  defeated  twice, 
Ridgway  on  14  June  reported  that 
“enemy  lines  of  communications  are 
overextended  [and]  his  supply  situation 
is  aggravated  by  heavy  rainfall  and  air 
interdiction.”  These  and  other  encour¬ 
aging  reports  convinced  the  Joint 
Chiefs  that  it  might  be  wise  to  remove 
all  restrictions  on  Ridgway’s  freedom 
to  exploit  these  conditions.29 

Wanting  further  justification  before 
taking  this  step,  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  20 
June  asked  Ridgway  to  inform  them 
how  an  advance  into  North  Korea 
would  affect  U.N.  Command  air  opera¬ 
tions,  whether  such  an  advance  would 
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increase  the  effectiveness  of  enemy  air 
operations,  and  how  logistics  would  be 
affected  if  his  lines  of  communication 
were  lengthened.  Ridgway  agreed  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  proposed  removal  of 
restrictions  but  deferred  commenting 
on  the  effects  of  a  general  offensive 
until  General  Van  Fleet  had  completed 
plans  for  advancing  to  the  P’yongyang- 
Wonsan  line.30 

Negotiations  Begin 

On  22  June  the  U.S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Voice  of  America  urged  Jacob 
Malik  to  heed  Trygvy  Lie’s  appeal  made 
in  Ottawa  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
and  “say  the  one  word  the  whole  world 
is  waiting  for.”  The  next  day  Malik  said 
the  word  during  a  fifteen-minute  re¬ 
corded  speech  broadcast  on  the  U.N. 
“Price  of  Peace”  program.  After  spend¬ 
ing  most  of  his  time  blaming  the  United 
States  for  the  war,  Malik  closed  with 
the  announcement  that  the  Soviets  be¬ 
lieved  the  conflict  could  be  settled  and 
that,  as  a  first  step,  the  belligerents 
should  start  discussions  to  arrange  a 
cease-fine  and  an  armistice  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  mutual  withdrawal  of 
forces  from  the  38th  parallel.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  elaborate  on  his  speech  there¬ 
after,  even  claiming  illness  on  25  June 
when  Nasrollah  Entezam  the  Iranian 
president  of  the  U.N.  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  attempted  to  see  him  to  get  more 
details.  On  4  July  Malik  sailed  from 
New  York  for  home.31 

The  immediate  American  reaction  to 
Malik’s  statement  was  largely  skeptical. 
State  Department  officials  advised  Gen- 
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eral  Ridgway  that  the  proposal  might 
be  only  an  attempt  to  get  UNC  troops 
away  from  the  38th  parallel  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  intelligence  reports  in  Wash¬ 
ington  gave  no  indication  of  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  readiness  to  stop 
fighting,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
Ridgway  himself  reminded  his  princi¬ 
pal  subordinates  of  “the  well-earned 
reputation  for  duplicity  and  dis¬ 
honesty  possessed  by  the  USSR”  and  of 
“the  slowness  with  which  deliberative 
bodies  such  as  the  security  council  pro¬ 
duce  positive  action”  and  insisted  that 
they  ward  off  any  relaxation  by  their 
commands.32 

Following  the  joint  decision  of  Gen¬ 
erals  Ridgway  and  Van  Fleet  that  line 
Kansas  would  be  the  best  location  for 
the  Eighth  Army  during  a  cease-fire, 
Ridgway  had  had  his  planning  staff  plot 
an  outpost  line  ten  miles  above  Kansas 
and  a  “cease-fire”  line  another  ten  miles 
forward.  By  occupying  the  deeper  line 
the  Eighth  Army  would  be  able  to  make 
a  ten-mile  withdrawal  from  the  line  of 
contact — a  withdrawal  that  an  armistice 
agreement  might  require — and  still  re¬ 
tain  its  Kansas  positions  and  a  suitable 
outpost  line  of  resistance.  Although 
somewhat  skeptical  of  the  Malik  pro¬ 
posal,  Ridgway  on  25  June  sent  a  staff 
officer  to  Korea  to  get  Van  Fleet’s  views 
on  seizing  the  proposed  cease-fire  line. 
Van  Fleet  some  two  weeks  earlier  had 
considered  such  an  Eighth  Army  ad¬ 
vance  essential,  but  now,  in  view  of  the 
recent  hard  fighting  to  reach  the  Iron 
Triangle  and  the  Punchbowl,  he  voted 
against  the  deeper  move  as  potentially 
too  costly.  On  the  following  day 
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Ridgway  went  to  Korea,  where  after 
further  discussing  the  matter  with  Van 
Fleet  he  agreed  that  while  a  deep  ad¬ 
vance  was  tactically  and  logistically 
feasible,  the  price  would  not  be  worth 
the  results.33 

In  Moscow,  Pravda  and  Izvestia,  the 
party  and  government  newspapers, 
respectively,  put  an  official  stamp  on 
Malik’s  statement  by  publishing  its  full 
text  on  24  June.  In  China,  the  authori¬ 
tative  Peking  paper  Jen  Min  Jik  Pao 
(People's  Daily)  endorsed  the  proposal 
on  the  25th,  and  Peking  radio  followed 
suit  the  next  day,  but  with  conditions. 
Although  “the  Chinese  people  fully 
endorse”  the  Malik  statement,  Peking 
radio  announced,  the  United  States 
had  to  accept  the  peace  proposals  “re¬ 
peatedly”  made  by  China  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  proposals  which  included 
the  withdrawal  of  all  UNC  troops  from 
Korea,  the  return  of  Formosa  to  Red 
China,  and  the  seating  of  Red  China  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Malik  had  included  no  such  demands 
in  his  proposal,  but  the  question  arose 
whether  the  Soviet  position  was  indeed 
the  same  as  that  reported  by  Peking 
radio.  On  27  June,  Alan  G.  Kirk,  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Moscow,  sought  out 
Duputy  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  for  an  answer.  Gromyko  as¬ 
serted  that  the  Soviet  government  had 
no  knowledge  of  Peking's  view  of  the 
Malik  proposal  but  advised  that  the  ar¬ 
mistice  envisaged  by  the  Soviets  would 
include  a  cease-fire  and  would  be  lim- 
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ited  to  strictly  military  questions  and 
not  deal  with  political  or  territoral 
matters.  Further,  military  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  Nations  and  South 
Korean  commands  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  the  North  Korean  command  and 
“Chinese  volunteer  units”  on  the  other 
should  negotiate  the  armistice.  Subse¬ 
quent  special  arrangements,  Gromyko 
added,  should  be  made  for  a  political 
and  territorial  settlement.155 

By  30  June  there  had  been  no  fur¬ 
ther  comment  from  the  Chinese,  and 
the  only  North  Korean  “response” 
had  been  a  27  June  Pyongyang  radio 
change  of  propaganda  slogan  from 
“drive  the  enemy  into  the  sea”  to  “drive 
the  enemy  to  the  38th  parallel.”  But 
after  Gromyko’s  confirmation  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Malik  proposal,  the 
U.N.  legal  counsel  quickly  ruled  that 
the  United  States  could  conclude  an  ar¬ 
mistice  without  further  authorization  or 
instructions  from  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  or  General  Assembly.  With  the 
ambassadors  of  all  U.N.  nations  with 
forces  in  Korea  giving  him  their  ap¬ 
proval  to  proceed,  President  Truman 
authorized  General  Ridgway  to  tender 
a  direct  offer  to  negotiations.  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  were  not  enthusiastic 
about  being  given  responsibility  for  con¬ 
ducting  armistice  discussions,  but  there 
were  strong  reasons  for  doing  so:  (1) 
the  United  States  did  not  officially  rec¬ 
ognize  Chinese  or  North  Korean  au¬ 
thorities,  (2)  the  talks  were  to  shun 
political  matters,  (3)  the  prospect  of 
negotiations  was  directly  related  to 
conditions  on  the  battlefield,  and  (4) 
China  accepted  no  responsibility  for  the 


35  Poats,  Decision  in  Karen,  p.  202:  Aclicson.  Present 
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Chinese  “volunteer”  forces  in  Korea, 
but  their  commander  could  speak  for 
them.30 

As  instructed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  General  Ridgway  broadcast  the 
offer  from  Tokyo  at  0800  on  30  June, 
addressing  it  to  the  “Commander  in 
Chief,  Communist  Forces  in  Korea” 
and  using  a  prescribed  text: 

As  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  I  have  been  instructed 
to  communicate  to  you  the  following: 

I  am  informed  that  you  may  wish  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  discuss  an  armistice  providing  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  all  acts  of 
armed  force  in  Korea,  with  adequate  guar¬ 
antees  for.  the  maintenance  of  such  armi¬ 
stice. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  word  from  you  that 
such  a  meeting  is  desired  I  shall  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  name  my  representative.  I  would 
also  at  that  time  suggest  a  date  at  which  he 
could  meet  with  your  representative.  I  pro¬ 
pose  that  such  a  meeting  could  take  place 
aboard  a  Danish  hospital  ship  in  Wonsan 
Harbor. 

(Signed)  M  B  Ridgway,  General,  U.S.  Army 
Commander  in  Chief 
United  Nations  Command 

Both  Peking  radio  and  Pyongyang 
radio  broke  into  regular  broadcasts  late 
on  the  following  day  with  a  joint  reply 
from  Premier  Kim  II  Sung  as  supreme 
commander  of  the  North  Korean  People’s 
Army  and  PengTeh-huai  as  commander 
of  the  Chinese  volunteer  forces.  They 
agreed  to  a  meeting  of  representatives 
for  “talks  concerning  cessation  of  mili¬ 
tary  action  and  establishment  of  peace” 
but  preferred  to  meet  at  Kaesong  and 
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proposed  that  the  talks  begin  between 
10  and  15  July.  Ridgway  accepted  Kae¬ 
song  as  the  meeting  site  but  urged  an 
earlier  start  so  as  not  to  “prolong  the 
fighting  and  increase  the  losses”  and 
offered  to  send  a  three-man  liaison 
team  to  Kaesong  on  5  July  or  soon 
thereafter  to  arrange  for  the  actual 
negotiations.  He  agreed  to  a  return  pro¬ 
posal  for  an  8  July  preliminary  meeting. 
Conducting  themselves  with  strict  for¬ 
mality  when  they  met  on  the  8th,  the 
two  liaison  teams  had  no  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reaching  agreement  to  open 
negotiations  on  10  July.3' 

The  New  Dimensions  of  Battle 

As  armistice  negotiations  opened  on 
the  10th,  the  opposing  ground  forces 
were  almost  even  in  numbers,  the 
Eighth  Army  totaling  about  554,500, 
the  Chinese  People’s  Volunteers  and  North 
Korean  People’s  Amy  some  569,200.  New 
units  had  recently  joined  each  side. 
Now  a  part  of  the  Eighth  Army  was  an 
infantry  battalion  from  Colombia  which 
had  arrived  in  Korea  on  15  June  and 
was  training  at  the  U.N.  Reception 
Center.  Colombia  would  be  the  last 
U.N.  member  nation  to  contribute 
ground  combat  forces  to  the  U.N. 
Command.38  With  the  addition  of  the 
Colombian  unit,  the  Eighth  Army  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  corps,  seventeen  divisions, 
four  brigades,  one  separate  regiment, 
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and  nine  separate  battalions.  Among 
enemy  formations,  periodic  inactiva¬ 
tions  of  units  to  obtain  replacements 
for  others  had  reduced  the  North 
Korean  Army  to  seven  corps,  twenty- 
three  divisions,  and  two  brigades,  while 
reinforcements  had  raised  Chinese 
forces  to  five  army  groups,  seventeen 
armies,  and  fifty-one  divisions.  As 
Eighth  Army  intelligence  suspected  but 
had  not  yet  confirmed,  the  Chinese  XX 
Army  Group  with  two  armies,  the  67th 
and  68th,  had  entered  Korea  in  May 
and  June  and  assembled  for  further 
training  at  Yangdok,  the  centrally 
located  town  on  the  lateral  P’yongyang- 
Wonsan  road.  In  addition,  the  50th 
Army,  which  had  returned  to  Manchu¬ 
ria  for  reorganization  in  March,  reen¬ 
tered  Korea  during  the  first  week  of 
July.  That  army,  too,  remained  deep  in 
North  Korea. 

Chinese  and  North  Korean  casual¬ 
ties  by  10  July  had  reached  an  enor¬ 
mous  figure.  Estimates  of  the  total 
varied,  but  all  were  close  to  1  million. 
Of  these,  Eighth  Army  prisoner  of  war 
compounds  held  about  163,000,  more 
than  85  percent  of  whom  were  North 
Koreans.  The  remaining  casualties  were 
almost  evenly  divided  between  Chinese 
and  North  Koreans.  U.N.  Command 
losses  after  a  year  of  fighting  stood  near 
294,000.  South  Korean  casualties  had 
mounted  to  212,500,  American  losses 
to  around  77,000,  and  losses  among 
other  U.N.  units  to  about  4,500.  Army 
forces  had  suffered  by  far  most  of  the 
American  casualties:  1 1,327  killed  out- 

*!>  Summary,  ROK  and  U.N.  Ground  Forces 
Strength  in  Kotea.  31  Jul  50-31  Jut  53;  Eighth  Army 
G2  Estimate  of  Enemy  Sticngth  and  Locations,  I  Jul 
51;  Fox.  "Inter-Allied  Co-operation  During  Combat 
Operations”;  iiq,  USAFEE,  Intel  Dig,  no.  96,  16-28 
Fch  53.  and  no.  1 15,  1-15  Feb  53. 
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Troops  of  the  7th  Infantry,  3d  Infantry  Division,  Advancing  inrough 
the  Sobang  hills  in  the  Iron  Triangle,  3  July  1951. 


right;  42,925  wounded  or  injured  in 
action,  of  whom  1,075  later  died;  6,088 
captured,  of  whom  2,583  eventually 
died  in  captivity;  and  3,979  recorded 
as  missing  in  action,  of  whom  3,323 
later  were  declared  dead  either  on  di¬ 
rect  evidence  or  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Missing  Persons  Act  of  1942. 
Thus,  out  of  a  total  of  64,319  Army 
casualties  chargeable  to  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  deaths  numbered  18, SOS.  "’ 
As  the  first  armistice  conference 
convened,  combat  operations  con- 


40  Facts  o/i  File,  1951,  pp.  193,  202-03,  218,  234; 
Mono.  Ilq,  USARPAC.  Military  History  Office,  "The 
I  (mulling  of  Prisoners  of  War."  Inn  60;  Battle  Casual¬ 
ties  of  the  Army,  Office,  Asst  Chief  of  Staff,  Cl,  DA, 
31  Mar  54. 


it? 


tin ucd  as  the  diminished  pace  that  had 
set  in  after  the  Eighth  Army  ended  its 
general  advance  at  lines  Kansas  and 
Wyoming.  Since  that  time,  Eighth  Army 
forces  had  conducted  only  extensive 
patrolling  and  a  few  limited  attacks,  the 
two  largest  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
the  X  Corps  sector  to  establish  an  out¬ 
post  on  the  western  rim  of  the  Punch¬ 
bowl  and  a  successful  attempt  in  the  I 
Corps  sector  to  clear  the  Iron  Triangle 
of  Chinese  who  after  mid-June  had 
crept  back  into  the  Sobang  Hills,  an 
island  of  mountains  within  the  triangle. 
Otherwise,  Eighth  Army  was  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  developing  defenses  along  the 
Kansas  and  Wyoming  lines.  (See  Map 
37.)  As  directed  by  General  Van  Fleet 
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on  1  June,  line  Kansas  was  being  orga¬ 
nized  as  the  main  line  of  resistance  with 
defensive  positions  arranged  in  depth 
and  elaborately  fortified.  Forces  de¬ 
ployed  on  the  looping  Wyoming  line 
were  developing  hasty  Field  fortifica¬ 
tions  from  which  to  delay  and  blunt 
the  force  of  enemy  attacks  before  with¬ 
drawing  to  assigned  main  line  positions. 
To  deepen  the  defense  further,  patrol 
bases  were  being  established  ahead  of 
the  Kansas- Wyoming  front  on  terrain 
features  dominating  logical  enemy  ap¬ 
proach  routes.  To  prevent  enemy 
agents  reconnoitering  Eighth  Army  de¬ 
fenses  from  mingling  with  local  farm 
folk,  the  battle  area  was  being  cleared 
of  Korean  civilians  from  five  miles  be¬ 
hind  line  Kansas  northward  to  the  line 
of  patrol  bases.'11 

Lending  haste  to  the  preparation  of 
defenses  was  an  expectation  that  the 
Chinese  and  North  Koreans  would  use 
the  respite  from  Eighth  Army  pressure 
to  rehabilitate  their  units  and  reconsti¬ 
tute  an  attack  force  quickly.  Familiar 
signs  of  enemy  attack  preparations  had 
appeared:  main  forces  were  off  the  line 
for  refitting;  screening  forces  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Kansas-Wyoming  trace 
vigorously  opposed  the  Eighth  Army’s 
ground  reconnaissance;  supplies  were 
moved  into  forward  dumps;  and  some 
captives  mentioned  a  forthcoming 
“Sixth  Phase  Offensive.”  By  early  July 
the  Eighth  Army  intelligence  officer 
was  predicting  an  enemy  offensive  any¬ 
time  after  midmonth.  He  revised  his 
estimate  after  armistice  negotiations 
started,  predicting  then  that  there 
would  be  no  enemy  attack  unless  the 


11  LOI,  Gen  Van  Fleet  to  CGs  I.  IX.  and  X  Corps 
and  to  CG  KGK  i  Cot ps.  both  I  fun  5 ! ;  Eighth  Army 
Conul  Rpts.  Nar.Jun  and  Jill  5K 


negotiations  failed,  but  he  expected  a 
continuation  of  enemy  offensive  prep¬ 
arations.'12 

The  Eighth  Army  estimate  overrated 
the  ability  of  enemy  forces  to  recover 
from  their  recent  defeat.  As  armistice 
negotiations  began,  both  the  Chinese 
and  North  Koreans — especially  the 
Chinese — remained  occupied  with  re¬ 
storing  units  shattered  over  the  past 
three  months,  most  of  which  had 
moved  far  to  the  north  to  reorganize, 
and  reequip.  The  immensity  of  the 
problem  of  refitting  them  was  indicated 
in  estimates  placing  enemy  casualties 
suffered  in  April,  May,  and  June  above 
two  hundred  thousand  and  in  visible 
battlefield  evidence  of  tremendous 
losses  in  weapons  and  equipment.  The 
size  of  the  problem  was  also  implicit  in 
the  1  July  response  of  Kim  II  Sung  and 
Peng  Teh-huai  to  General  Ridgway’s 
offer  to  negotiate:  “We  agree  to  sus¬ 
pend  military  activities  [during  the 
course  of  negotiations].”  Indeed,  the 
Chinese  and  North  Koreans  needed 
only  to  consider  the  failures  and  heavy 
costs  of  their  April  and  May  attacks  to 
realize  that  they  could  no  longer  con¬ 
duct  offensive  operations  successfully 
against  the  Eighth  Army.  This  realiza¬ 
tion  became  evident  when  they  agreed 
to  enter  into  armistice  negotiations 
without  mentioning  the  conditions  that 
Chinese  authorities  earlier  had  insisted 
upon.'13 

From  a  purely  tactical  standpoint,  the 
cease-fire  during  negotiations  proposed 


,,z  Rad.  CX  65365,  C1NCUNC  to  DEITAR.  I  Jul 
51;  Eighth  Army  G2  SS  Rpt,  Jul  51. 

,:t  Ht|.  USAFFE.  Intel  Dig.  no.  1.  1-31  Dec  52.  no. 
96,  16-28  Feb  53,  no.  99.  16-31  Jan  53.  and  no.  1 15, 
1-15  Feb  53;  Hq,  FEC.  History  of  the  North  Korean 
Army.  31  Jul  52;  Rees,  Korea:  The  Limited  War,  p.  258: 
Rad,  CX  66183.  C1NCFK  to  1)A  lot  )t.S.  i  jul  51. 


The  Kaesong  Armistice  Conference  Site,  a  former  teahouse . 


by  Kim  II  Sung  and  Feng  Teh-huai  was 
unacceptable  to  General  Ridgway  be¬ 
cause  he  would  not  be  able  to  employ 
air  and  ground  reconnaissance  to  check 
on  enemy  activity,  in  particular  on  any 
preparation  for  major  offensive  opera¬ 
tions.  Beyond  that,  Ridgway  had  his  I 
June  instructions  from  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
confirmed  on  10  July,  to  conduct  oper¬ 
ations  primarily  designed  to  create  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  concluding  an 
armistice.  As  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Col¬ 
lins  wrote  later,  the  main  purpose  of 
U.N.  Command  operations  was  “to 
keep  pressure  on  the  enemy  ...  in  or¬ 
der  to  force  an  agreement  that  would 
end  t hr  fighting.’’  I'1  Admiral  C.  Turner 

O  O 


Joy,  commander  of  Naval  Forces,  Far 
East,  whom  Ridgway  appointed  as  chief 
of  the  U.N.  Command  armistice  dele¬ 
gation,  set  the  matter  straight  at  the 
first  conference  when  he  announced 
that  hostilities  would  continue  until  an 
armistice  agreement  was  reached. 
Given  the  prospect  of  a  unilateral  cease¬ 
fire,  the  enemy  delegation  had  no 
choice  but  to  agree.‘1:> 

In  applying  pressure,  U.N.  naval  sur¬ 
face  forces  would  continue  to  blockade 
both  North  Korean  coasts  and  keep  en¬ 
emy  shore  installations  under  bom¬ 
bardment.  U.N.  air  forces  already  were 

,r'  Rad  C.X  66 IKK.  C.INCFE !o  I)A  for J GS,  I!  J a! 5 1 . 
Rad.  JCS  <12831,  JCS  to  CINCUNC,  I  Jum  51 ;  Rad, 
JCS  95977.  JCS  to  CINCFE,  10  (til  5 1 :  Hermes.  Truce 
Tail  and  Fighting  Front,  p.  23. 


' 1  Collins,  IVnr  in  Peacetime,  p.  306. 
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engaged  in  Operation  STRANGLE,  a 
campaign  of  concentrated  interdictory 
attacks  on  major  roads  in  a  one-degree 
latitudinal  belt  across  the  peninsula  just 
above  the  battle  line,  and  on  13  July 
General  Ridgway  directed  General 
Otto  P.  Weylatid,  the  new  Far  East  Air 
Forces  commander,  to  exploit  the  full 
capacity  of  his  command  to  punish  the 
enemy.'16  General  Weyland  ordered  the 
Fifth  Air  Force  to  increase  fighter  and 
light  bomber  attacks  on  enemy  troops, 
vehicles,  supplies,  and  installations. 
Within  a  week  Weyland’s  staff  devel¬ 
oped  plans  for  a  massive  air  attack  on 
Pyongyang  to  destroy  troops  and  sup¬ 
ply  stocks  concentrated  in  the  North 
Korean  capital  city  area  and  to  impress 
upon  the  North  Korean  government 
the  prudence  of  concluding  an  armi¬ 
stice  quickly.'1 ' 

As  of  10  July  General  Ridgway  was 
free  to  continue  ground  operations  as 
he  saw  fit:  on  that  date  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  lifted  both  the  limit  of  general 
advance  previously  placed  on  the 
Eighth  Army  and  the  requirement  that 
major  offensive  action  have  their  prior 
approval.  Ridgway  had  in  hand  at  the 
time  the  plan  he  had  asked  General 
Van  Fleet  to  prepare  for  an  advance 
to  the  Pyongyang- Wonsan  line.  In  Plan 
OVERWHELMING,  Van  Fleet  tentatively 
set  1  September  as  the  date  for  open¬ 
ing  the  operation.  But  in  forwarding 
the  plan  to  Ridgway  he  repeated  his 
earlier  conclusion  that  he  could  best  ac¬ 
complish  his  mission  of  inflicting  losses 
on  enemy  forces  from  his  Kansas- 

Genet  at  Weyland  teplaced  Genetal  Stralcineyer 
in  June  after  the  latter  sulfeicd  a  lieatl  attack  and. 
following  hospitalization,  icturncd  to  the  United 
States. 

”  i’ieici.  History  <//  United  Slates  Kavtil  UjxHtlwns, 
Karra,  pp.  356-58:  Cagle  and  Manson.  The  Sea  Warm 
Korea,  p.  2*11:  Ftm ell.  United  States  Air  Foiee  in  Korea, 
pp.  '100,  '103. 


Wyoming  positions  and  recommended 
that  the  Eighth  Army  not  carry  out  the 
plan  unless  by  1  September  there  had 
been  a  major  deterioration  of  enemy 
forces,  a  change  in  mission  requiring 
the  seizure  of  territorial  objectives,  or 
an  allocation  of  additional  forces  to  the 
Eighth  Army  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  offensive.'18 

Ridgway  shelved  the  plan,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  Van  Fleet’s  recommendations 
but  out  of  the  possibility  that  the  two 
armistice  delegations  would  reach 
agreement  in  the  near  future.  He  and 
“ground  commanders  of  all  ranks,”  he 
wrote  later,  “hesitated  to  fight  for 
ground  that  an  early  armistice  might 
require  them  to  relinquish”  in  order  to 
conform  to  an  agreed-upon  line  of 
demarcation.  But  more  than  that,  he 
said,  “it  seemed  to  me,  with  a  cease-fire 
faintly  visible  on  the  horizon,  that  I 
should  do  all  1  could  to  keep  our  losses 
at  a  justifiable  minimum.”  He  conse¬ 
quently  elected  to  conduct  no  major  of¬ 
fensive  but  to  “retain  the  initiative 
through  the  use  of  strong  patrols  and 
local  attacks.”  ‘1!1 

Thus,  there  was  to  be  no  great 
ground  pressure  to  help  persuade  en¬ 
emy  authorities  to  conclude  an  early 
armistice.  And  without  that  pressure, 
neither  would  there  be  an  early  armi¬ 
stice.'’0  Ridgway’s  decision,  in  any  case, 
set  the  tempo  of  future  U.N.  Command 
ground  operations.  Indeed,  the  ebb  and 
ilow  of  battle  had  already  subsided,  and 
the  fighting  would  not  again  take  on 
the  scale  and  momentum  of  the  war’s 
first  year. 

,!t  Rad,  JUS  59577,  JCS  to  CINCUNC,  10  Jul  51; 
Lit,  Gen  Van  Fleet  to  CINCFE,  5  ) til  51.  sub:  Ad- 
sauce  Bevottd  KANSAS- WYOMING  Line 

*'•'  Ridgway.  The  Korean  War,  pp.  182-93.  187. 
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As  is  evident  in  the  footnote  citations, 
this  volume  is  based  in  far  the  largest 
part  on  records,  reports,  and  docu¬ 
ments  generated  in  the  course  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations  by  Army  commands 
and  units  directly  involved  in  the 
Korean  War.  Foremost  among  these 
sources  are  war  diaries  and  command 
reports.  Through  November  1950, 
Army  regulations  required  that  in¬ 
volved  organizations  issue  monthly  war 
diaries,  these  fashioned  after  the  excel¬ 
lent  diaries  prepared  by  German  Army 
units  during  World  War  II.  Thereafter, 
new  Army  regulations  required  the 
preparation  of  monthly  command  re¬ 
ports  by  United  Nations  Command-Far 
East  Command  headquarters  and  at 
each  lower  command  level  down  to  sep¬ 
arate  battalions.  Each  war  diary  lists 
important  developments  in  a  date  and 
time  sequence,  summarizes  the  de¬ 
velopments,  and  includes  documents 
that  support  the  diary  entries.  Com¬ 
mand  reports  are  the  main  sources  for 
this  volume;  each  consists  of  a  detailed 
narrative,  supporting  documents,  and, 
in  many  instances,  maps,  overlays,  and 
photographs.  All  war  diaries  and  com¬ 
mand  reports  are  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C.  Clas¬ 
sified  secret  when  prepared,  virtually 
all  of  them  have  since  been  declassified. 

During  the  war,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  Department  of  the  Army 


communicated  with  the  U.N.  and  Far 
East  Commands  mainly  by  radio.  The 
National  Archives  and  Records  Admin¬ 
istration  keeps  a  complete  file  of  the 
messages  exchanged;  some  can  be 
found  in  the  supporting  documents  of 
the  monthly  UNC-FEC  command  re¬ 
ports.  Messages  the  U.N.  and  Far  East 
Command:,  exchanged  with  their  sub¬ 
ordinates  in  the  field  are  in  the  Far  East 
Command  adjutant  general’s  files,  these 
also  in  the  custody  of  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives  and  Records  Administration. 
Many  of  these  messages  can  be  found 
in  the  supporting  documents  of  the 
UNC-FEC  and  Eighth  Army  command 
reports. 

Of  considerable  usefulness  were 
Eighth  Army  operational  planning  files. 
Most  of  them  classified  top  secret  at 
their  origin,  their  contents  did  not  be¬ 
come  part  of  Eighth  Army  command 
reports,  which  by  regulation  could 
contain  information  classified  no 
higher  than  secret.  Now  declassified, 
the  planning  files  currently  are  kept  by 
the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration. 

As  prescribed  by  Army  regulations 
existing  in  1950,  small  (three-man,  later 
two-man)  historical  detachments  were 
to  be  activated  in  times  of  war  and  de¬ 
ployed  to  combat  theaters  to  help  pro¬ 
duce  a  record  of  military  operations. 
Eight  historical  detachments  served  in 
Korea.  Foi  most  of  the  war  they  were 
assigned  to  Eighth  Army  special  troops 
and  operated  under  the  control  of  the 
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Eighth  Army  historian.  During  the  last 
months  of  the  war  they  were  consoli¬ 
dated  as  the  8086th  Army  Unit,  a  provi¬ 
sional  organization  of  Army  Forces, 
Far  East,  headquartered  in  Japan,  and 
operated  under  the  control  of  the  his¬ 
torian  of  that  command.  Detachment 
reports,  based  mainly  on  interviews 
with  participants,  centered  on  small 
unit  combat  actions,  combat  support 
operations,  and  service  support  activi¬ 
ties.  The  detachments  also  produced 
monographs  on  diverse  subjects — per¬ 
sonnel  problems,  logistical  problems, 
enemy  tactics,  among  others — all  of 
which,  as  indicated  in  footnotes,  sup¬ 
port  numerous  sections  of  this  book. 
Originals  of  the  detachment  products 
are  held  by  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration.  Microfilm 
copies  are  located  in  the  Army  Center 
of  Military  History. 

Interviews  and  correspondence  with 
key  commanders  and  staff  officers  and 
personal  accounts  written  by  some  of 
them  provided  important  information 
available  nowhere  else.  These  tran¬ 
scripts,  letters,  and  accounts  are  stored 
in  the  Army  Center  of  Military  History. 
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List  of  Abbreviations 


AAA 

Antiaircraft  artillery 

AFA 

Armored  field  artillery 

ASCOM 

Army  Service  Command 

AW 

Automatic  weapons 

BCT 

Battalion  Combat  Team 

BomCom 

Bomber  Command 

CCF 

Chinese  Communist  Forces 

CINCFE 

Commander  in  Chief,  Far  East 

CINCUNC 

Commander  in  Chief.  United  Nations  Command 

ComCarCom 

Combat  Cargo  Command 

CFV 

Chinese  People  s  Volunteers 

CTC 

Civil  Transport  Corps 

DPRK 

Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea  (North  Korea) 

EUSAK 

Eighth  U.S.  Army  in  Korea 

FA 

Field  artillery 

FAF 

Fifth  Air  Force 

FEAF 

Far  East  Air  Forces 

FEAM  Com 

Far  East  Materiel  Command 

EEC 

Far  East  Command 

Il&W 

Health  and  welfare 

i&R 

Intelligence  and  reconnaissance 

JCS 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

JLC 

Japan  Logistical  Command 

KATUSA 

Korean  Augmentation  to  the  U.S.  Army 

KM  AG 

U.S.  Military  Advisory  Croup  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 

KMC 

Korean  Marine  Corps 

KOSB 

King’s  Own  Scottish  Borderers 

KSLI 

King’s  Shropshire  Light  Infantry 

LCM 

Landing  craft,  mechanised 

LST 

Landing  ship,  tank 
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LVT 

Landing  vehicle,  tracked 

MASH 

Mobile  Army  surgical  hospital 

MAW 

Marine  air  wing 

NavFE 

Naval  Forces,  Far  East 

NKPA 

North  Korean  People’s  Army 

PLA 

People’s  Liberation  Army  (Chinese) 

POL 

Petroleum,  oil,  lubricants 

PPCL1 

Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian  Light  Infantry 

RCT 

Regimental  combat  team 

ROK 

Republic  of  Korea  (South  Korea) 

ROKA 

Republic  of  Korea  Army 

RUR 

Royal  Ulster  Rifles 

SAG 

Special  activities  group 

SCAJAP 

Shipping  Control  Administration.  Japan 

POT 

Time  on  target 

UNC 

United  Nations  Command 

UNCACK 

United  Nations  Civil  Assistance  Command,  Korea 

UNCURK 

United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and 
Rehabilitation  of  Korea 

UNRC 

United  Nations  Recept.cn  Center 

USSR 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Basic  Military  Map  Symbols 

Symbols  within  a  icctangle  indicate  a  militai y  unit,  within 
a  tiianglc*  an  obseivation  post,  and  within  a  circle  a  supply 
point. 


Military  Units— Identification 


Antmitctafl  Atlillcry 
Atmoted  Command 
Ai  my  Air  I'otces 

Attillcty,  except  Anliairctalt  and  Coast  At  tillers 

Cavalry,  Horse 

Cavalty.  Mechanized 

Chemical  Wat  fate  S<  ivicc 

Coast  Aitilleiv 

Kngineers 

Inlantn 


El 

Is) 

E3 

m 

izi 

im) 

m 

m 

isi 


Medical  Cotps 
Otdnance  Depaitmeiit 
Quat  termaster  Cot  ps 
Signal  Cor|>s 
Tank  Destiover 
Transpot  tation  Corps 
Vctriinaiy  Corps 

Airborne  units  ate  designated  bv 
ssmltol  ssith  the  arm  or  sen  ice  symbol- 


BB 

QD 

m 

[U 

pfoi 

m 

S3 

eombtntng  a  cull  vsing 


IX) 


An  borne  Artiileiv 
Airlxnnr  infant r\ 
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Size  Symbols 


The  following  symbols  placed  either  in  boundai  y  lines  or 
above  the  rectangle,  triangle,  orcitcle  inclosing  the  identifying 
arm  or  set  vice  symbol  indicate  the  size  of  militai  y  01  ganization: 


Platoon  ... 

Company  tioop.  ballet  v.  Air  Foice  (light 

Battalion,  cavalry  squadion.  or  Air  Force  squadton 

Regiment  or  group:  combat  team  (with  abbieviation  CT  fol¬ 
lowing  identifying  numeral) 

Brigade,  Combat  Command  of  Armored  Division,  or  Ait  Foice 
Wing 

Division  or  Command  of  an  Air  Foice 


Corps  01  Air  Force 


Group  of  Ai  mies 


xxxxx 


EXAM  I’LIIS 

The  lettei  or  number  to  the  lef.  of  the  symbol  indicates  the 
unit  designation;  that  to  the  right,  the  designation  of  the  patent 
unit  to  which  it  belongs,  l.etteis  or  numbeis  above  or  below 
boundary  lines  designate  the  units  separated  bv  the  lines: 

Company  A,  1.57th  Infantry 

Kill  ,?ield  Artillery  Battalion  f  '*1® 

Combat  Command  A.  1st  Armoied  Division 

Observation  Post.  23d  Infantrv  ^^23 

Command  Post.  5th  Infantrv  Division 

Boundai v  between  1.17th  and  130th  Infantiv  _ i _ 


Weapons 


Machine  gun 


Gun  battei v 
Howitzer  or  Moitar 


beil-piopi  lied  gun 


Index 


Aclicson.  Dean:  13 
ceasefiie:  *195 

and  MacAulnir's  telicf:  362,  36*1 
Manchurian  bolder  policy:  42.  *13 
negotiated  settlement:  496-97 
and  38th  pat  allot:  18.  345 
Air  bases.  See  also  Ait  fields  and  ait  snips:  Ait  ports. 
Kadcna:  35 
McCord:  36h 
Yokota:  36 

Air  detachments.  U.S..  MPQ  radar:  4I7« 

Air  division.  U.S..  315th:  338m 
Aii  (light.  Gieece.  No.  13:  36m 
Air  forces.  U.S.  See  also  Far  Fast  Air  Foices 
Fifteenth:  35m 

Filth:  32.  34,  36.  See  also  Aii  operations.  UNO: 
Close  air  suppoit.  UNO:  Intel  diction,  UNC: 
I’amidge.  Maj.  Gen.  Katie  E. 
aii  licld  ronstrnilion:  *110 
conn  ol  of  the  air:  128.  378-79 
evacuation  of  Kimpo:  21 1 
night-intruder  soilies:  252-5*1 
tadar  detachments:  417m 
Tiii'.ndkkhoi.'I  :  252-54 

and  the  withdiawal  fioin  the  noitli:  1 1 1,  155.  164. 
167 

Aii  gioup.  U.S..  98th  Bombaiduient:  *12n 
Air  operations,  Coimntinist:  42. 52-53. 313-14. 314m. 
326-27.  378-79 

Airopeiations,  UNC.  *18— 19.  See  also  Close  air  suppoit. 
UNC;  Intel  diction,  UNC;  Helicopters: 
MacArthur.  General  of  the  At  my  Douglas, 
and  air  povvei . 

aii di ops:  68. 99-100.  14 1, 287. 299. 308,  370.  407. 
414-15 

bombing:  222.  48*1.  See  also  below  ladar-dnecled 
night-bombing, 
contiol  of:  36.  39 
defense  ol  Seoul:  4l7n.  431 
destiuction  of  UNC  etpiipincnt:  272,  321 
photo  reconnaissance:  55.  55m 
radio -diiected  niglu-bonibing:  1 1 1,4  17m.  432. 454. 
466.467 

icconnaissancc  and  observation:  47,  55. 82.  83. 88. 
101-02.  105.  114.  128,  156.  157.  164.  188,  190. 
195.  197.  204-05.  208.  228.  240.  248.  252.  258, 
283,  288.  290.  298.  299.  329,  331.  333.  353-55. 
377,  397.  398.  417,  42*1.  426-27,  428.  436.  440, 
443.  *178,  478m.  *180,  482.  *183,  *185.  492 
and  smoke:  373.  373n 

An  power:  16. 22.  See  also  Ail  opei.uiuns.  Cuffimtinist: 

Air  opciations,  UNC. 

Air  squadion.  Australian.  77  RAAF:  36n 


Air  squadron.  South  African,  2d  SAAF:  36m 
Aii  squadions.  U.S. 

3d  Air  Rescue:  32 
45th  Tactical  Reconnaissance:  55m 
91st  Strategic  Reconnaissance:  35 
Air  wings,  U.S. 

1st  Matine:  36.  39.  148.  167.410 
Fleet  Air  Wing  One:  *1 1 
Fleet  Air  Wing  Six:  39 

Aii  borne  opciations:  332.  See  also  Mimsan-ni:  Opeia- 
tion«.  Tomahawk. 

Aii  ci  aft.  fixed-wing 
AD  Skvi  aider:  39.  438m 
15-26:  36,  417m.  484 

15-29: 35.  42m,  55. 1 1 1.222. 379.417n.454. 466.467 

O-l  19:  36.  287.  338.  407 

C— 17:  36.  138.  142 

051:  36 

046:  338 

Dakota:  36n 

F4U  Coisait:  39.  399 

1*7F  Tigeicat:  39 

F9F  I’an.heijei:  39 

F-51  Mustang:  34,  35.  36.  *113 

F-80:  *12m.  4 17.  425 

F-80C  Shooting  Star:  35,  36.  53 

F-S2:  36 

F-84K  Thundeijel:  3*1,  35.  53 

F-86A  Sable:  35.  53 

1 1.- 10:  378 

I,— 17.  97 

1.-19:  339 

Maiiner:  39 

MIG-15:  42.  42m,  53.  55.  128.  378-79 

Neptune:  39 

Noi  th  Stai :  36m 

R5D:  36 

R 15-26:  36 

RF-51:  36 

RF-80:  36 

Siuidei  land:  39 

T-6  Mosquito:  36,  55.  123.  426-27 
Aii  fields  and  aiistiips:  7.  34,  35.  84.  88.  See  also  Aii 
bases:  Aii  pons. 

const! uction/iepair.  Communist:  378-79 
lonstiiictioii/iepaii.  UNC:  *110 
Hagaiu-ii:  138 
Itami*  172 

Kimpo:  36.  44.  192.  201.247 
evat  nation  of:  210.  211,21 2.  378.  410 
TiH  vnniiuii  i.  2*17,  255.  256.  257 
Kot  o -i  i:  88,  142 
Manchiiiian:  *12.  378 
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Airfields  and  airstrips — Continued 
Namyang-ni:  327 
Pyongyang;  30 
Pyongyang  East:  30 
Pusan:  172 
Sinanju:  379 
Sinuiju:  379 
Sunan:  327 
Sunch'on:  327 

Suwon:  2-13.  28-1.  319.  378.  110 
Taegu:  30.  307.  338. -1 10 
Uiju:  379 
Wonju:  219.  220 
Wonsan:  39.  129.  379 

Yonp’o.and  llungnam evacuation:  30, 39. 131, 1-11, 
100.  107,  10S.  109.  170.  172.379 
Airpoits.  See  also  Air  bases:  Ail  fields  and  aii  strips. 

I  lancda:  3(5.  300 
Seoul:  201,210.  -131 
Ail  snips.  See  Ail  fields  and  aiistrips. 

Allen.  Oiig.  Gen.  Fiank  A..  Jr.:  255. 258. See  also Task 
Ibices.  Allen. 

Almond.  Maj.Gen.  Edwaid  M.:  10. 20, 2 1.25, -13. -17. 
See  also  Cot  ps.  U.S..  X. 
and  Hi  ubakei :  -18 1 

Cbangjin  Rescivoii.  and  icadjustment  and  with- 
drawal:  97-98. 103-01. 128-31. 138. 139. 1  12. 1-13 
Chip'yong-ni:  283,  28-1-85 
Cliip'youg-ni-Wonju  line:  290 
Communist  Spi  mg  offensive:  -101.  -1 30-3 1.  -1-15.  -1-17, 
•151,  -152-5-1.  -155,  -150-57.  -100,  -101-02,  -107 
desti  union  of  enemy  shekels:  220 
enemy  leinfot cements;  375 
and  1-ieeman:  287 

llungnam:  128-31,  158.  105.  100-09.  173 
I  loengsong:  270, 273. 275. 280.  See  also  Opel  alions, 
RofMItT,  command  and  contiol. 

Kii.uk:  307.  308 

line  B.  185-80 

line  C:  197.  199-200 

line  IV  217.  22-1-25.  220.  227 

and  Mat  Arthur:  -17—18,  8-1,  128.  100 

and  McClure.  220.  221.  222 

patiols  noith  of  line  Kansas:  370-71 

icconnaissaiKC  in  foice.  See  Mine  TiH’MtfcRBOl.'i . 

See  alui  Opeiations.  Rot'Kitt'i*. 
and  Ridgwav:  307.  See  also  Ridgwav,  General 
Matthew  B. 

Kipper:  315 

and  ROK  Ibices:  259.  209,  -1-15.  -1-17 
TmsnmioiA :  2-10-12. 2-15, 2-10.2-18. 25 1 . 25-1-55. 
283 

UNC  Spring  countei offensive:  -100,  -107,  -172-75. 

■170.  -180,  -181.  -182.  -185.  -185n 
Wonju:  220.  221.  222.  282-8-1 
Wonju-P'yongch'ang  line:  291,  292.  293 
Ameiican  Embassy.  Seoul:  199,  202-03.  See  also 
Muccio.  joim  j. 

Ami-dong:  -102 

Ammunition  expemlituics.  See  Van  Fleet  day  of  file. 


Amphibious  operations,  UNC.  See  also  Inch 'on;  Kun- 
san;  Naval  task  foices,  90;  P’oliang-dong;  Wonsan, 
evacuations:  155.  158-59,  101.  See  also  llungnam; 

Songjin;  Wonsan, 
icservoii  ciossing:  300-01 
TiiUNDERROia  demonstration:  255-50 
Tongcli'oii:  -187,  -197.  -198 
An-lung,  Mancbuiia:  -15,  320 
Andeison,  Capt.  Dorsey  B.:  300-01.  See  also  Com¬ 
panies.  U.S..  -Itb  Ranger. 

Andong:  180.  217.  22-1.  220,  227.  30-1 
Andicwes,  Vice  Adtn.  Sir  William  G.:  313»i.  Sec  also 
Naval  task  foices.  95. 

Anju:45.82.  11-1.  117,  120 
Ansong:  101.  180.  21-1 
Anliaiicraft  at  fillet  y 
90-nim.  gun:  32 

quad  .50-calibcr  machine  gun:  30 
twin  40-mm.  gun:  30 

Antigucirilla  operations,  UNC:  20,02,  1-19.  182, 
214-15,  225.  333k.  370,  453 
Anyang:  212,  252 

Aigvll  and  Sutheiland  llighlandcis:  371.  442k.  See 
also  Brigades.  Biitish  Comnionwc-altli.  27tb. 
Aimed  Forces  Radio Sel vice:  319k 
Armies.  Chinese.  See  also  Field  At  lilies.  Chinese. 

8ih  Route:  325 
12th:  327 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  377.  379.  380, 
•140,  441. 443.  444.  445.  450.  455.  403, 
-100-07.  409.  -170,  -178 

UNC  Spiing  countei o! Tensive-  475.  470.  483 
15th:  327 

Communist  Spiing  offensive:  379.  380.  440. 

441.  443.  44-1.  4-15.  -148-50.  409.  470 
UNC  Spiing  counlei olfensive:  47-1.  478 
20th:  320.  352 

Dai  in  t  i.tss:  370 

Cbangjin  Rcservoii:  59.  89.  92,  1-10,  147 
Communist  Spiing  offensive:  381.  382,  38-1. 

401.440.  441.444,403.  -100.  470 
UNC  Spiing  countei  offensive.  470.  470,  -180. 
■184 
2  ltli:  312 

26th:  59,  312,  320.  374 

Cbangjin  Reset  voit:  1-10.  1-17 
CorRAi.Hics:  33-1.  335.  311. 342 
Dai.M  less:  372 
Rucor.t):  352.  353 
27th:  59.  320.  352 

Changjitt  Reservoir:  92.  147 

Communist  Sptmg  olfensive:  37-1.  381,  385. 

-1-10,  441,  -1-13.  444.  445.  452.  -103,  400.  470 
llungnam  perimetei:  171,  172 
UNC  Spring  countei  offensive:  -170,  475.  -170. 
484 

37th:  304.  311 
7 Stir.  59.  304.  314.  320 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch'on:  72. 73. 75. 78-79, 8 1 , 
82.  83.  108 


7 
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Armies.  Chinese — Continued 
38th — Continued 

New  Year's  Offensive:  187. 188-89.  \9:>.  See  also 
below  Seoul. 

Seoul:  198,  205 

Sinniin-ni-Kacch’on:  108,  109,  1 1(5,  118-119 
Thunderbolt:  244.  2-15.  254 
39th:  59,  201.  304,  311.  314.  326 

battle  of  the  Ch’ongch’on:  72,  73.  74.  77-78. 
79.  109 

Chip'yong-ni:  288,  299 
Chuam-ni:  288 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  381,  383.  398. 

399,443.444 
Dauntless:  376 
Hoengsong:  266 

Neiv  Year’s  offensive:  187, 188-89, 195.  See  also 
below  Seoul:  Suwon. 

Rugged:  352,  353 
Seoul:  198,  204.  206.  207 
Suwon:  216 
Thunderbolt:  254 
40th:  59,  264.  304.  314.  326 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch'on:  72. 73. 74. 75. 78-79, 
80,81 

Chip’yong-ni:  288,  299 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  381.  383,  398, 
401.  443.  444 
Dauni  less:  37 1 .  372 
Hoengsong:  266 
Kunu-ri:  107,  109.  Ill,  115-16 
New  Year's  offensive:  187.  188.  194.  195.  See 
also  below  Seoul. 

Rugged:  352.  353 
Seoul:  198.  205 
Thunderbolt:  254 
42,1:  249.  264,  304.  314.  326 

battle  of  the  Ch’ongch’on:  72.  83,  88,  90.  105 
Changjin  Reservoir:  59 
Chip'vong-ni:  288,  299 
New  Veal’s  offensive:  187,  188.  195-96,200 
Thunderboi.i  :  254 
43d:  304.  311 
47th:  326-27 

50th:  59.  59n.  304.  314.  326.  502 
battle  of  the  Ch'ongch’on:  72 
New  Yc.n's  offensive:  187,  190.  1 95.  See  also 
below  Seoul:  Suwon. 

Seoul:  198,  204.  207 
Suwon:  216 

Tiiunderuoi.t:  243.  244,  245.  254,  255 
60th:  327 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  374.  379, 
384-85,  440.  441.  444,  445,  470 
UNC  Spring  countei offensive.  470,  476 
63d:  325.  373,  379.  386.  387.  397,  416.  431. 440. 
444,  472 

64 lie  325.  379.  397.  410.  431, 440,  444.  472 
65th:  325.  431.  440.  444 
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At  mies,  Chinese — Continued 
66th:  59.  264,  304.  314.  326 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch’on:  72-73,  77-78,  79 
1  loengsong:  26(5,  269 

New  Year's  offensive:  187.  188.  195,  197.200 
Thunderbolt:  254 
67th:  502 
68th:  502 

Aimistice.  See  also  United  States  (U.S.).  and  a  negoti¬ 
ated  settlement. 

minimum  Communist  terms:  496,  499,  500-501 
minimum  U.N,  lei  ins:  490.  494-95 
Ainiisiicc  conleiences:  502.  503 
Armor  School.  Fort  Knox:  236 
Aimoicd  teams:  251 

Arms.  UNC.  lost  or  abandoned:  407.  See  also  Equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  UNC,  lost  oi  abandoned. 

At  my.  Depai  uncut  of  the:  237 
Aimy,  Sect  clary  of.  See  Pace,  Frank.  Jr. 

Aimy.  U.S.,  Eighth:  15-17, 26, 88.  See  also  Ch’ongch'on 
Rivei:  Corps,  ROK.  1.  II.  Ill;  Corps.  U  S..  I.  IX. 
X:  Ridgway,  General  Matthew  11.:  United  Nations 
Command  (UNC);  Van  Fleet.  Lt.  Gen.  Janies  A.: 
Walker.  Lt.  Gen.  Walton  II. 
cease-fire  positions'  497-99.  500 
CINCUNC  Older  No.  5:  157-60 
composition:  26-28,  149,  156,  160,  161, 502.  502m. 

See  ako  specific  unit  by  type  and  name  or  numbei. 
Eugineei.  Sir  Strong,  Col.  Paschal  N. 

EUSAK:  24m 

evacuation  plans:  158-59  See  also  United  Nations 
Command  (UNC).  evacuation  question. 

G-2:  61.  240.  264.  323,  375.  444.  504.  See  also 
Fetgusson.  Col.  Kobett  G.:  Taikeinon,  Lt.  Col. 
James  C. 

G-3'  76.  246,  252,  338.  See  also  Dabney,  Col.  John 
A.;  Mudgctt.  Col.  Gilman  C. 

G— 1:  44 1—12.  454  See  also  Stcbbins,  Col.  Albert  K. 
headquai  lets:  25. 26. 27, 36, 105. 179-80, 189,236, 
347.  Sec  also  P'yongyang:  Ridgway,  General 
Matthew  11..  and  Icadeiship  and  confidence,  and 
mot  ale;  Seoul;  Taegu;  Yoju. 
investigation  of  losses.  Hoengsong:  280,  281 
line  II:  180-83,  187 
Kansas-Wyoming  defense:  503-04 
mission  and  tcsponsihilitics:  24,  487.  See  also  mulct 
United  Nations  Command  (UNC) 
morale:  302,  320.  See  also  Morale,  UNC. 
operations  to  suppoit  a  negotiated  selOenient'  494, 
495,  497-99,  500.  505-06 
and  pat  tisans:  230 

to  the  noithcin  holder:  19-21,  43—18 
and  X  Corps:  20,  156-58,  159,  160 
UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  485 
Aimy  Field  Foices.  See  Clark.  Geneial  Mark  W. 

At  my  gioups,  Chinese 
HI:  327.  373 

CoiiiiiumiM  Spring  offensive:  377,  379.  384, 


444. 452-53,  470 
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Army  gioups,  Chinese — Continued 
III — Continued 

UNC  Spring  countciolfcnsivc:  470 
IX:  53-54, 55, 56, 59, 1 87, 265, 304, 325-26, 327, 352 
Cliangjin  Reservoir:  92.  96,  147,  325 
Communist  Spiing  offensive:  374,  376,  379, 
381,  444.  463.  466.  470 
Daun  n.KSS:  374 
Thunderbolt:  254 
UNC  Spring  countci offensive:  470 
XIII:  53,  55,  56,  56n,  59,  149-50,  155.  164,  183. 
326-27.  See  aho  Li  T'ico-yu. 
battle  of  the  Ch’ongch'on:  72.  82 
Chip’yong-ni:  295 

Communist  Spiing  offensive:  381,  383,  444 
lloengsong:  266 
New  Year’s  offensive.  188 
Tiiundlkboli:  240,  213,  244,  245,  254 
XVIII.  and  Communist  Spiing  offensive:  325,  326, 
327,  348.  373.  374.  376, 379.  386. 430. 431.  433. 
444.  445.  470 
XX:  502 

Army  War  College:  308 
Attilleiy  cooidination:  251 
ASCOM  City:  210,  21  On.  212 
Atisnalia.  forces  ol  in  Korea:  24,  27n.  36.  36«.  See 
also  Battalion,  Austialian,  3d,  Royal  Austiahan 
Rgt.;  Bngades.  Biitish  Commonwealth,  27th. 

Bahei ,  Lt.  Col.  Den/.il  [..:  276,  277.  278,  279 
Bair,  Maj.  Ceil.  David  G.  See  also  Divisions,  U.S..  7th 
Infantry. 

Cliangjin  Rcseivoir:  86-87,  87// 

dcpaits  Koiea:  236 

line  B:  186 

line  I):  217.  223,  225 

Mup’yong-ni.  89-90 

withdrawal  to  Ilamhung-1  lungnam:  129,  130,  131 
Barrett,  Capt.  John  C.:  299.  See  also  Companies,  U.S.. 

L,  23d  Infantry. 

Ilalaan.  USS:  410 

Battalion.  Australian.  3d,  Royal  Australian  Regiment: 
27 //,  391,  402-06,  407n,  430.  See  aho  Biigades, 
Biitish  Commonwealth,  27th. 

Battalion.  Belgian,  and  Communist  Spring  offensive: 

329,  329u,  385-87, 394-96, 4 1 2- 1 3, 42 1 , 424-25 
Battalion,  Canadian,  2d.  Fiincess  Patricia’s  Light 
Infantty:  182,  302.  391.402, 405, 406-07,  407//, 
430.  See  aho  Brigade,  Canadian.  25th  Infantty; 
Biigades,  Biitish  Commonwealth,  27th. 
Battalion,  Colombian:  502 
Battalion,  Ethiopian:  442// 

Battalion,  Ficnch:  149,  182,  184 
Chip’yong-ni:  248,  285.  287,  296 
I  ian’gye:  448,  450,  45 1 , 452,  455,  458 
I  lasolch'i:  462,  463 
Hill  247-  221-22 
Task  Force  ’/.chi  a:  401 
Battalion,  Nelhei  lands:  26,  62,  149,  182 


Battalion,  Nelhei  lands — Continued 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  448,  451, 452,  455. 

456,  459 
Hill  247:  222 

I  loengsong:  273.  277-78,  279 
Task  Force  Zebia.  401 
Wonju:  288 

Battalion,  New  Zealand,  16th  Field  Aitilleiy:  182,391, 
392.  402.  404,  405-07.  See  aho  Brigades,  Biitish 
Commonwealth,  27th;  New  Zealand,  foiccs  of  in 
Korea. 

Battalion,  Thai:  62.  149,  182,  196,214.  See  aho  Regi¬ 
mental  Combat  Team,  Thai,  21st. 

Battalion  Combat  Team,  Philippine.  10th:  26,  149 
battle  of  the  Ch'ongch'on:  61-62,  71 
Dauntless:  372 

lmjin  defenses:  379,  385.  386,  395,  396,  412, 
414-15,  417.  418,  421,  428-29 
line  B:  180 

Battalions.  British.  See  aho  Commando.  4 1st  Indepen¬ 
dent.  Royal  Marines. 

I  st.  Ai  gy  II  and  Sutliei  land  I  lighlanders:  371, 442/i 
See  also  Biigades.  British  Commonwealth.  27th 
1st,  Glouccstei shire  Rgt.:  385. 387-89, 395, 396-97. 

41 1-19,  421-29.  Sec  aha  Biigadc.  British.  29th 
1st.  King's  Own  Scottish  Boulereis:  371 
1st,  King's  Shtopshiic  Light  lnfantiy:  442// 

1st.  Royal  Noithumbeilaiid  Fusiliets:  198,385.386. 
387,  395,  396-97.  412.  417,  421,  424.  See  aho 
Biigade.  British,  29th  Independent 
1st,  Royal  Ulstei  Rifles.  198,  206,  386.  387,  395, 
112.117.421. 424.  See  aho  Bi  igade,  Bi  itish.  29th 
Independent. 

Middlesex.  See  aho  Brigades,  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  27th. 

Kap'yong:  391,  392.  402.  401.  405-06 

Kunu-ii:  115-16.  120,  121 

Battalions.  ROK 

1st,  3d  Regiment:  1 12 

2d.  2d  Regiment:  332 

2d,  12th  Regiment:  422-24,  426.  427 

3d.  1 1th  Regiment:  213 

3d,  36th  Regiment:  -148.  450 

lllli  Field  Aitillery:  447 

20th  Field  Aitillery:  263,  266 

27th  Field  Aitillery:  383 

30th  Field  Artillery:  447 

50th  Field  Artillery:  263,  266 

Battalions.  U.S. 

1st,  1st  Maiines:  87-88,  140,  142,  143,  145.  383 
1st.  5th  Cavaliy:  296.  297,  299 
1st,  5th  Infantry:  420 
1st,  5th  Maiines:  90.  92.  96,  145 
1st,  7th  Cavalry:  107,  333,  360 
I  st.  7th  I nfanti  v :  1 0 1 , 395, 396. 412,418. 422. 427, 
473.  475 

1st.  7th  Maiines:  90.  96.  137,  328 
1st,  9th  Infantry 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch’on:  67,  78,  80 
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Battalions,  U.S. — Continued 
1st,  9th  Infantry — Continued 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  ‘157.  462-63 
Kunu-ii:  107,  116 
Roundup:  263 

Wonju  defenses:  282,  283.  288,  290 
1st,  15th  Infantry:  237-38.  343,  416-17 
1st.  2 1st  lnfantt  y:  472 
1st,  23d  Infantry 

battle  of  Ch'ongch'on:  65.  67.  68.  74.  80-81 
Chip‘>ong-ni:  285.  287 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  452.  462 
Kunu-ti:  108 

1st.  24th  lnfantt v:  68.418 
1st.  27th  Infantry:  207.  238 
1st.  31st  lnfantt  y.  87« 

1st.  32d  Infantry:  86-87. 87 n.  88, 90. 92, 96-97. 171. 

See  also  Faith,  Lt.  Col.  Don  C.:  Task  forces.  Faith. 
1st.  38th  Infantry:  68.  108.  122.  See  also  Kelcltcr, 
l.t.  Col.  William  I’. 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  448. 456. 459-60 
1  loengsotig:  268,  275-76 
1st.  65th  Infanttv:  385,  413,  417.  421 
1st.  187th  Ait  borne  RCT:  262,  274.  338.  339 
2d  Chemical  Mot  tat :  1 18,  382.  383,  390-91.  404. 
See  also  Companies.  U.S..  B,  2d  Chemical 
Mot  tar  Bn. 

2d  Combat  Engineei :  68.  78,  124.  127,  285 

2d.  1st  Matine's:  88 

2d.  5th  Cavalry:  81.  296.  297.  299 

2d.  5th  Infantry:  420 

2d.  5th  Marines:  88.  90.  96,  141 

2d.  7th  Cavalry:  356,  358,  360 

2d.  7th  lnfantt y:  337,  342,  386.  387,  418.  422 

2d.  7th  Matincs:  100 

2d.  9th  Infantry 

Battle  of  Ch'ongch'on:  65. 67,68, 74-75,80.81 
Kunu-ri:  107,  116.  !  18-19.  120,  122 
line  Waco:  457,  463 
2d.  15th  lnfantt  y:  475 

2d.  17th  Infantry.  See  Baker,  l.t.  Col.  Denzti  L. 

2d.  19th  lnfantt  y:  198 
2d.  21st  Infantry:  353 

2d,  23d  Infantry.  See  also  Edwards.  Lt.  Col.  James 
W.:  Task  fotccs,  Zebta. 
battle  of  the  Ch’ongch'on:  68.  74,  108 
Chip'yong-ni:  285 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  452,  455. 

457-59. 462 
Hill  247:  220-22 
2d,  27tlt  lnfantt 68.  73.  207 
2d.  3 1st  Infantry:  92,  98.  100,  130.  132.  143,  262 
2d.  38th  lnfantt y 

battle  or  the  Ch'ongch'on:  65,  67.  70 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  448,  450,  452. 

456.  459-60.  See  also  Task  fotces.  Yoke. 

Hill  247:  221-22 
1  loengsotig:  272-73 
Kunu-ti:  108.  109-1  i,  122 


Battalions,  U.S. — Continued 
2d,  65th  Infantry:  140,  145,  330,  385,  421 
2d,  187th  Airborne  RCT:  339,  342.  See  also  Task 
forces.  Gerhatdt. 

3d  AAA  Automatic  Weapons-  140« 

3d.  1st  Matincs:  88,  100-101,  139 

3d.  5th  Cavalry  297 

3d.  5th  Infantry:  419,  420 

3d,  5th  Marines:  90,  92,  94-96 

3d.  7th  Cavalty:  359,  360,  361 

3d,  7th  lnfantty:  140>t,  418,  422,  462 

3d.  7th  Marines:  90,  96 

3d.  8th  Cavalty:  239n 

3d.  9th  lnfantty 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch’on:  65,  67,  68,  80 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  457,  463 
Kunu-ti:  107,  116,  118-19.  122 
3d,  23d  Infantry- 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch’on:  69 
Chip’yong-ni:  285,  287 
Chip'yong-ni  railroad  tunnels:  248-  ) 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  452.  455-56, 
457-59.  462 
Kunu-ri:  112.  113 
3d.  24th  Infantry:  113.  117 
3d.  27th  lnfantty:  207,  419 
3d.  31st  Infantry:  92.  96.  97.  98.  99.  132 
3d.  38th  Infantry 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch'on:  65.  67,  75 
Communist  Spring  offensive.  448,  450,  454, 
457-58.  460 

Koengsong:  268.  269.  270.  272-73.  275-76 
Kunu-ri:  108.  109-11.  122,  126 
Roundup:  263 
Wonju  defenses:  288 
3d,  65th  Infantry 

linjin:  385,  395.  396.  413,  417-18,  421,  425 
line  D:  213-14 

3d.  187th  Airborne  RCT:  339,  312 
4th  Field  Artillery,  1st  Marine  Div.:  360 
6lh  Medium  Tank:  337,  419.  See  aiso  Task  forces, 
Growdon. 

6th  Tank:  296,  298 
8th  Engineer  Combat:  239»,  361 
8th  Field  Artillery:  73,  205,  238n 
9>.h  Field  Aitillcry:  189 

lOtit  Engineer  Combat:  100.  140n,  173-74,  337 

1 0th  Field  Aitillcry:  413,  422 

15th  AAA  Automatic  Weapons:  86-87,  132 

15th  Field  At tillety:  118.  119,  121,  126.  27 In.  280 

17th  Field  Artillery:  124.  360 

27th  Field  Atttllerv:  382 

37th  Field  Artiilety:  124,  248,  285 

38th  Field  Aitillcry:  119.  124-25,  126 

52d  Tiansportation  Truck:  140«,  147 

57th  Field  Aitillcry:  86,  92,  97.  171,  312 

58th  Armoicd  Field  Artillery:  337 

6 1st  Field  Attilbry:  67.  67n,  68-69 

G  !;h  Tank:  341,  372.  3«6.  305,  396.  421.  481 
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Battalions,  U.S. — Continued 
70th  Tank:  239-40.  296,  297 
72(1  Tank.  See  also  Brubaker,  Li.  Col.  Elhridge  L.; 
Companies,  U.S..  A.  72d  Tank  Bn.,  B,  72d  Tank 
Bn..  C.  72d  Tank  Bn.;  Task  Ibices.  Able, 
Geiliatdt,  Yoke. 

battle  of  the  Ch’ongch'on:  77,  80 
Uocngsong:  274 
intelligence:  458 

Kunu-ii:  108,  112.  115.  118,  120.  121.  126 
Seoul  defenses:  187.  196 
73d  Engineci  Combat:  140m 
73d  Heavy  Tank:  416.  422-24.  426,  427 
73d  Tank;  397 

74th  Engincei  Combat:  391,  404.  See  also  Com¬ 
panies,  U.S..  B.  74th  Engincei  Combat  Bn.,  and 
C,  74th  Engineer  Combat  Bn. 

82d  AAA  Automatic  Weapons:  1 18,  122,  285 
89th  Heavy  Tank:  476 
89th  Medium  Tank:  63m 
89th  Tank:  117.2S8n.372 
92d  Aimoied  Field  Anillciy:  140m,  196,  382.  383. 
390.  399 

96th  Field  Aitilleiy:  196.  262.  276.  274 
99th  Field  Aitilleiy:  239n 
213th  Field  Aitilleiy:  391.  392.  402 
300th  Field  Ariillciy:  474.  See  also  Task  Iokcs. 
Yoke. 

503d  Field  Ailillerv:  1 15.  1 18.  1 19.  124,271,271m. 
285 

555th  Field  Aitillen:  419.  420-21 
674th  Field  Artilleiy  262,  274.  276.  339 
987th  Ai inoi ed  Field  Aitilleiy:  382.  383.  390.  407 
999th  Aimoied  Field  Artillery:  140,  145,  337 
Battel les.  Bntisli 
70th,  Royal  Ai  tille:  y  428 
170th  Moitat,  Royal  Aitilleiy  428 
Batteries.  U.S. 

2d  Rocket  Field  Aitilleiy.  382.  383.  390.  407 
A,  57(h  Field  Aililleiv  Bn.-  97 

A.  503d  Field  Aitilleiy  Bn.:  271. 27 In.  279 

B,  57th  Field  Aitilleiy  Bu  :  97 

B.  82d  AAA  Automatic  Weapons  Bn."  1 18,  126,285 
B,  90th  Field  Atdllciv  Bn  :  238m 

B.  503d  Field  Artilleiv  Bn.:  285.  295-96 

C.  9th  Field  Aitilleiy  Bn.:  189 

I).  15th  AAA  Automata  Weapons  Bn.:  86-87,  132 
Bet  her.  I.t.  (ail.  lieniy  C  :  117,  I  18 
Belgium.  Iokcs  of  in  Koica-  329,  329m  See  alto 
Battalion.  Belgian 
"Big  R".  365 

Blockade:  16.  40,  505.  See  also  Naval  task  loites.  95. 
Bombaidmem  Gioups,  U.S. 

19th:  35 
307th.  35 
98th:  35 

Boinhci  Command  (Piovisional).  35,  -18,  55m.  379 

Bombs 

fragmentation:  328.  328m 


Bombs — Continued 
one-ton  general  purpose:  438m 
■proximity-fused:  466 
Booby-traps:  340,  370 

Boswell.  Col.  [James  O.]:  418.  See  also  Regiments, 

U  S..  7th  Infantry. 

Bowen.  Brig.  Gen.  Fiank  S.,  Jr.  See  also  Regimental 
combat  teams.  U.S.,  187th  Airborne. 
Courageous/Tomaiiawk:  338-39.  340,  341—12 
Uocngsong:  274,  276 
Seoul  bridgehead:  196 
UNC  Spiing  countei offensive:  474,  481 
Biadley.  Brig.  Gen.  J.  Sladcir  309m.  See  also  Divisions, 
U.S..  25th  Infantry. 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  385,  418.  419.  433, 
435 

Courageous:  34 1 

Kunu-ri:  109.  121.  123.  125-26 

Riiter:  317,  321 

Biadley.  General  of  the  Auny  Omar  N.:  14m,  362. 
364.  364 h,  365.  368 

Biigade.  British.  29th  Independent:  26.  149.  See  also 
Battalions.  Btitish,  1st,  Glouccstei shii e  Rgt..  1st. 
Royal  Northtimbcilund  Fusiliers,  1st.  Royal  Ulstei 
Rifles;  Biodie.  Biigadier  Thomas 
battle  of  the  Ch'ongch'on.  61.  82 
Commuuist  Spiing  offensive:  377,  379.  385-89, 
395-97.  410-1 1. 414m.  438 
Daun  i  l.l.ss:  372.  373 
line  B  180 
line  I):  214.  216 

Seoul  delenses:  190.  192,  193-94.  196.  198.201. 
205-07.  438 

Task  Foice  Growdon:  337 
Biigade,  Canadian.  25th  Infautty:  442.  502m 
Brigade.  I’m kish,  1st  Armed  Foices  Command:  26. 
120,  149.  See  also  Yasiti.  Biig.  Gen.  Tahsin. 
battle  of  the  Ch'ongch'on:  61.  62.  71.  77.  80.  81. 

81m.  82.  83.  See  aim  below  Kaech’on,  Ktmu-n. 
Communist  Spiing  offensive:  377.  379.  384-85. 

386.  393.  4 19,  433 
Daun  i  t.tss:  372,  375.  376 
Kuedi'on:  108.  109-1 1 1 
Kunu-ri:  112.  115,  116.  118.  121.  122 
line  C  201 
line  B:  180 
line  D-  214 
R l iter  328 

Seoul  defenses:  192.  435 
Flit  mhriioi  i  243,  244.  245 
withdiawal  liom  Pyongyang:  151-53 
Biigade,  U  S  ,2d  Engineer  Special.  28,  167,  317.  437 
Bngadcs,  British  Commonwealth 
27th:  26.  26m.  See  also  below  28th.  See  aim  Battalion. 
Australian;  Battalion.  Canadian:  Battalion,  New 
Zealand:  Battalions.  Bntisli.  Middlesex, 
battle  of  the  Ch'ongch'on:  61.  71,  77,  80 
Chinese  New  Ye.u's  offensive.  i80.  190.  194. 
195,  201-02. 
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Brigades.  British  Commonwealth — Continued 
27tlt — Continued 

Chip’yong-iii-Wonju  line:  284-85. 290-9 1 , 295 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  883,  391-92, 
393.  401-02 
Daun  t  i.hss:  362.  371 
Kuxfr:  301,  302,  307 
Kunu-ii:  115-16 
line  D:  214.  216 
Rugc.fi)  353 

witluhawal  hom  Seoul  bndgehead:  204,  207 
28th:  371-72,  430.  433,  435,  438,  442n.  See  also 
above  27th. 

Biigades,  N'oith  Kotean 
23d.  323 
26th:  324 
63d:  324 

69th:  262.  314.  352.  369 

Bnggs,  Brig.  (Jen.  James  K  .  379.  See  also  Bombct 
Command  ( l’t  ovisional). 

Butisb  Commonwealth  units:  27-28.  See  also  specific 
country,  specific  unit  by  type  and  numbei. 

Blockway  trucks:  141,  145 

Biodie.  Biigadier  Thomas  See  also  Btigade.  Butisb, 
29th  Independent. 

Seoul  btidgehend:  193,  193m.  206 
Communist  Spting  offensive:  386-88.  395.  396. 
412-15.  421-22.  424-25.  428-29 
Biown.  Lt  Russell  |  •  42m 

Bmbaker.Ll  Col  Klbtidgel.  401.448,  180-18 1. See 
also  Battalions.  U  S  .72(1  Tank;  Task  lottos, 
Zebta. 

Btvan.  Maj  (Sen.  Blackshe.tr  M  :  245.  See  also  Di\i- 
stons.  C.S..  24th  Infantiy 
Communist  Spring  offensive.  377,  384.  394.  4 19 
CMC  Spring  loimlct offensive:  472 
"Bug-out  fever”:  150 

Btttke.  Btigadiet  |B.  A.):  391-92,  404,  405.  See  also 
Biigades.  Biitish  Commonwealth.  27th. 
Butterfly  bombs:  328m 

Callaway.  I.t.  Col  John  \V.:  358-59 
Canada,  lottos  of  in  Kotea  24.  27.  38m.  182.  442, 
502 h.  See  also  Battalion.  Canadian 
Cates.  2d  I.t.  Richaid  1-  .  100 
Caine.  I.i.  Col  James  I*.:  388-89.  397,  411-12.  11  1. 
415-10,  417.  425-20.  429  See  also  Battalions. 
Biitish.  1st,  Clout estet slide  Rgt 
Camel  lottos.  See  Naval  task  foices.  77.  95. 
Casualties.  Communist:  377.  502 
battle  of  the  Ch'ongth'on/UNC  force  uithdtawal. 
73.  114 

C.bang|in  Reservou.  137.  147 
Chip'yong-ni  inilioad  tunnels  249 
Chip‘yong-ni-\Von|u  offensive.  288.  299 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  431, 436.  -137.  450. 

454.  455.  459.  461. 469.  480 
task  l-otte  Johnson.  239—10 
Kll.l.l  k:  310 
Riitfr-  332.  334 


Casualties,  Communist — Continued 
THUNDFRBOFT:  244 
Tomahawk:  340 
WoutiouNi):  238 

UNC  Spring  countei offensive:  479,  480,  504 
Casualties,  UNC:  502-03 
advance  into  North  Koiea:  65 
battle  of  the  Ch'ongch'on/withdiawa!  south:  1 13. 

114.  115.  124.  126.  126m-27m,  127 
Changjin  Reservoit /withdrawal  to  the  toast:  101. 

103.  136.  138,  142.  147.  147m.  148 
Chip’yong-m:  287,  297.  298.  299,  300 
Chip'yong-ni  laihoad  tunnels:  248,  249 
Clntam-ni:  288,  288m 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  420.  421.  424,  428. 
437.  459-60,  480 

evacuation  of:  138-39.  142.  155,405-00.420,424 

I  loengsong:  269.  277,  278.  279.  280 

Kap’yong:  405-06,  -107 

Kiuf.r:  310 

Roundup:  321 

Task  Fotcc  Johnson:  239 

Tlll'NDI  KIKH.1 . 243 

Tomahawk:  339 

UNC  Spt  mg  countei  offensive:  480 
Woi.hiound:  238 

Cease-lit  c:  319.  344-17.  488.  494-97.  500-501. 

504-05  See  also  Negotiated  settlement 
Cenluiion  tank.  See  Tanks. 

Chang  Do  Yong,  Bi  ig.  Gen..  190. 1 9-1-95, 2 1 3.  See  also 
Divisions,  ROK.  6th. 

Communist  Spring  offensive.  382,  383,  384.  392, 
•102.  -107-08 

UNC  Spiing  countei  offensive-  -179 
Chang  Tien-yun.  326  See  also  Armies.  Chinese.  17th. 
CITangbong-ni 

battle  for  I  loengsong  206,  2(58,  269 
Roundup:  2(53 

withdtawal  Itom:  268.  269-72 
Ch'angdong-m,  and  Rot  M)t  f:  259.  262 
Changhowon-ni:  161.  21-1,  291 
Changim  Reset  von:  19.  21.  43.  47,  48 
battle  of:  81.  103-04. 478m  See  also  Coi  ps.  ROK.  I. 
Coips,  U  S  ,  X.  Smith.  Map  Ceil.  Olivet  T  ,  specific 
units  by  type  and  number 
Communist  loites.  54.  59.  88—80.  90-92 
llagam-ii:  88.  92.  96.  97,  98.  100-101.  131-32. 
136-39  See  also  below  UNC  lot  to  withdtawal;  Task 
foitcs.  Fault.  Divsdale 

Kot’o-iu  88,  98.  101.  102.  139-10.  Sec  also  above 
llagarti-ti 

Yiidam-in:  88.  92-96.  98.  137 
X  Coips  disposi'toiu  84-88.  89-90 
UNC  lotto  withdtawal.  128-30,  137—17  Sec  also 
lluniluing.  Iliingnam;  Song)in;  Wonsan 
Changjin  River  flats:  100 
Chaitguiiiig  Rivet:  338 
Changp'yong-ni:  -162 
(3r.is.in  80,  115 

Chatui-ni:  4  18.  455.  457-59,  462,  481. 482 
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Cliech’on:  453,  400,  407,  409 
defense  of:  291-92.  223-94 
KlU.tR:  307 

UNC  foice  withdiawal  south.  180.  217,  219,  223. 

224,  225,  227,  275,  282 
UNC  Spting  countetoffetisivc.  473 
Chen  Yi:  50.  See  also  Field  at  ntics.  Chinese,  Thud. 
Chiam-ni:  472,  478,  479 
Chich'on-ni:  382,  383,  390.  398 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  U.S.  Navy.  See  Shet  man, 
Admit al  Foncst  P. 

Chief  of  Staff,  NKPA.  See  Lee  Sang  Clio,  Maj.  Gen.; 
Nam  11,  Lt.  Gen. 

Chief  of  Staff,  ROK  Army:  305.  See  also  Chung  11 
Kwon,  Maj.  Gen. 

Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Foice.  See  Vandcnbcrg, 
Gcncial  Hoyt  S. 

Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  At  my.  See  Collins.  General  j. 
Lawton. 

Chigyong:  129.  131.  171 

Chiles.  Col.  John  11.:  287.  287m.  297,  300.  452,  455. 
457.  458.  484 

China,  Nationalist:  41,  59m.  See  aha  Fotmosa. 

China.  People's  Republic  of:  3.  4 1 
intei  vention:  13,  17,  19-20. 2 1-22, 50n-57«,  57-59 
and  negotiated  settlement:  489,  494.  490-97.  500, 
501-02 

seating  of  in  U.N.-  500 

China.  People's  Republic  of.  air  foices.  See  An  opeia- 
tions.  Communist. 

China.  People’s  Republic  of,  Army:  20,  21,  21m,  42. 

43,  49.  See  also  Armies.  Chinese:  Aimy  gioups, 
Chinese:  Divisions.  Chinese:  Logistics.  Commu¬ 
nist;  People's  Ubnatian  Aimy. 

Chilli’.  People's  Republic  of,  navy.  See  People’s  Navy 
Chinaman's  Hat:  07.  08,  74 
Chmch'on:  239 

Chinese  Communist  Foices  (CCF)'  53m.  50m 
Chinese  New  Vein's  offensive:  188-91.  223-24.  254 
Communist  foices:  187-88.  195 
UNC  foice 

disposition:  180-83,  184-87 
withdrawal  south:  190-91.  192.  197.204-08. 
210. 212-10, 225-27.  See  also  Inchon:  Seoul, 
defense  of:  Wonju. 

Chinese  People's  Volunteers:  50,  325-27, 502.  See  also 
Annies,  Chinese:  Army  groups.  Chinese;  Divi¬ 
sions.  Chinese:  Logistics.  Communist.  People’s 
Tibet  alum  Atm i 
Chin  hae:  100 

Chinhtmg-ni:  87-88.  130.  140.  143,  145-17 
Cliinnamp'o,  and  UNC  foice  withdrawal  south:  27, 

44,  150.  153,  155-50.  229.  313.  324 
Chinwa  River:  228,  238 
Clup'yong-ni:  254.  260.  301,  309 

Chip'yong-m-VVonju  line:  275,  283-85 
Kii.Uk.  301,  302.  3u9 
Roundup:  248.  249.  251,  203 


Chip’yong-ni — Continued 
siege  of:  285-91,  295-300.  See  also  Chech'on, 
defense  of'. 

Chip’yong-ni-I  loengsong-P'yongch’ang  line-  249 
Ch’o-do:  229-30 

Choe  Ilyon,  Lt.  Gen.:  219,  223-24,  225-27.  See  also 
Coips,  Noitli  Koiean, //. 

Choe  Yong  Gun.  Mai shal:  52 
Choe  Yong  Jin,  Lt.  Gen.:  323.  See  also  Coips,  Noitli 
Koiean.  VI. 

Choi  SuL,  lliig.  Gen.:  80.468.  See  also  Divisions,  ROK. 
3d,  9th. 

Choi  Yong  I  lee,  bug-  Gen.:  200,  208  See  also  Divi¬ 
sions,  ROK.  8th. 

ChoLsong:  385 
Ch'on-ni:  237 
Ch'onan:  214,  228,  242 

Ch’ongch'on  River,  and  battle  of:  3,  26.  44.  45,  89, 
107,  447.  See  also  Corps,  ROK.  II,  Coips,  U.S.. 

1.  IX;  specific  anils  by  type  and  numbn. 

Communist  offensive:  05-70,  77-78 
UNC  forces 

advance  stopped:  71-72.  70 
disposition:  01-02.  70-77,  82 
objectives:  0 1 .  03,  04-05 
withdiaw.nl:  79-83.  103-04.  110,  128.  130, 
149-50  See  also  Cliinnamp'o:  Kaech'on: 
Kunti-ri:  Line  B:  Smch'ang-m:  Suhch'on. 
Stmch'on. 

Ch'ongch'on  valley:  45,  47.  48.  See  also  Ch'ongch'on 
Rivei . 

Ch'ongjiir  3,  42m,  48,  80 

Chongiu:  03-04.  72.  333 

Chongp'yong  Reset  von:  328.  330.  470 

Chongson.  223.  259-01 

Ch'ongsongjm:  43.  323 

Ch'orwon-  157.  190.  See  also  lion  Ttiangle. 

D.unii  kss  372.375 
Pn.umivKR:  491 

UNC  Spting  countci offensive  405.  185m 
Ch'osiin:  21 
Chosan-ni:  344 

Chosin  Reservoir.  See  Changjin  Reset  voir. 

Chot'ong  River:  1 1 1 
Chou  Ching-wen  57.  57 n 
Chou  Kn-lai'  If).  50m-57m,  58,  490-97 
Chuam-ni:  283,  288.  295.  302 
Chuch’on-m.  291.  293 
Clmktun-ni:  402,  405 
Chumin)in:  202.  322 
Ch'uiHi'on:  180,  185.  254,  485 
Chinese  New  Ycai's  offensive:  184.  185,  180.  187. 

188.  190-91,  190.  197,  219 
Communist  Spimg  offensive:  .381.  383.  393.  398. 

403.  430,  438.  440.  443.  444,  448.  400 
and  the  Hwach'on  Dam:  350  358 
Kiitfr:  312,  315.  317,  330.  331-33.  334,  344 
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Ch'imeh’on — Continued 
taken:  197,  332-33 

UNC  force  withdiawal  south:  150,  161,  164,  165 
UNC  Spiing  count ei offensive:  465,  472,  476-78, 
478»,  479,  480,  485 

Chung  II  Kwon.  Maj.  Gen.:  27,  233,  246,  369,  369«, 
408 

Chungbong  Mountain:  322 
Chunghwa:  127.  151 

Ch’ungju:  162,  182,  184,  192.214,217,225,249, 
265,  306 
Ch’unyang:  224 
Chup’o-n:  269,  282,  293 

Chuich,  Maj.  Gen.  John  II.:  236,  239,  245  See  also 
Divisions,  U.S.,  24th  Infantry, 
battle  of  the  Ch’ongch’on:  63,  71 
UNC  foice  withdiawal  south:  79,  109,  1 14,  194, 
195,  204 

Cluu  chill  tank.  See  Tanks. 

CIN'CUNC  (Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations 
Command).  See  MacAt  tlnir.  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas;  Ridgway.  General  Matthew  15. 

Civil  affaiis:  28.  202,  203 
Civil  assistance  teams:  330 
Civil  Tianspoit  Corps-  352-53 
Civilians:  339,  504.  See  also  Refugees 
Claik,  General  Math  W  •  234,  305« 

Close  air  support,  Communist:  378n.  See  also  Air 
opeiations.  Communist. 

Close  air  suppoit,  UNC.  See  also  Radai-dii cried 
night-bombing. 

battle  of  Changjin  Reservoii/foice  withdrawal  to 
the  coast:  48, 87. 90.  100,  102,  128,  132,  137,  139 
battle  of  the  Ch’ongch’on/  loice  withdiawal  south: 

48,  111.  120,  123,  128 
Chip'yong-ni:  248.  285,  287,  296,  297 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  389,  395,  398,  410, 
413,  417,  425.  432,  454,  459,  462.  466,  468 
llocngsong:  272,  274 
Ilungnam:  167-68 
Hwach'on  Dam:  359,  360 
Kap'yong-  405 
Pll.hDRivrR:  492 
TllUNPt RBOI.I *  240.  252.  256 
UNC  Spnng  countcioffensive:  478,  479,  480 
Wolfhound:  238 
Wonju:  221.  222,  288 
Clothing:  28 

Coad.  15iig.  15.  A.:  115  See  also  Brigades,  British 
Commonwealth.  27th. 

Collins,  General  ).  Lawton:  14n 
executive  agent  for  JCS:  15 
and  Kil.l.tR:  305 
in  Korea:  158.  234 

and  opeiations  in  suppoit  ol  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment:  505 

and  Ridgway:  177,  209,  234-37 
and  Swing:  315« 

Tokyo  confcicm.es:  159.  234 


Colombia,  foices  of  in  Koiea.  502 
Combat  Cargo  Command  (Piovisional):  35-38,  139, 
167.  172,  287,  338h 
Combined  lleadquaiteis.  51 
Commando  in  Chief,  Far  Fast  (CINCFE).  See 
MacAitlnu,  General  of  the  Auny  Douglas: 
Ridgway.  General  Matthew  15. 

Commander  in  Chief.  North  Koiean  Armed  Foices. 
See  Kim  II  Sling. 

Commando  in  Chief.  Pacific  Fleet.  See  kadfoid. 
Adm.  Arthur  F 

Commando  in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command 
(CINCUNC).  See  MacArthui,  General  of  the 
Auny  Douglas;  Ridgway,  General  Matthew  15. 
Commando.  4 1st  Independent,  Royal  Marines,  and 
Changjin  Reset  voir:  26,  28,  89.  89n,  90,  101, 
102-03.  137,  139.  147,  147n 
Commands,  named.  See  by  name. 

Commands,  numbered 
2d  Logistical:  27.  28,  160,  185 
3d  Logistical:  27.  28.  See  also  Hill,  Col.  John  G. 
Communist  Spi  ingol  fensive:  382-85, 389-94. 4 1 8-2 1 . 
430-34,444-45,447— 48. 465. 466-67, 468-69.  See 
also  Brigade,  Butish.  29th  Independent; 
Chaun-ni;  Divisions,  ROK,  3d.  5th,  6th,  7th.  9th; 
Han'gye:  1  lasolch’i:  Inje;  Kap'yong:  Line  Kansas; 
No  Name  line:  Regiments.  U.S.,  9th  lnfaimy, 
23d  lnfantiy.  38th  Infantiy. 
eaily  warnings:  374  .  375-77 
planning:  378-81 

Company.  Australian,  15,  Royal  Austialiau  Rgt.:  402, 
404.405 

Companies.  British 

A.  Gloiicesteislnie  Rgt.:  388-89.  -Ill,  416,  426 

15.  Gloucesteishne  Rgt.:  388-89,  397.  4 1 1-12.  415, 
416 

15,  Royal  Ulstei  Rifles:  206 

C.  Gloutestei shire  Rgt  :  388-89.  41 1, 416.  426 

D.  Gloucester  shoe  Rgt.:  388-89,  411,4 16,  426-27 

X.  Royal  Not thumbei land  Fusiheis:  387 

Y,  Royal  Noi  thumbei  land  Fusilieis:  387 
/.  Royal  Noithumberland  Fusiheis:  387 

Companies,  Canadian 

B.  Princess  Patiicia’s  Light  Infantiy:  406-07 
1),  Pnncess  Pamela's  Light  Infantiy  406-07 

Company,  Netherlands,  A:  451 
Companies,  U.S. 

1st  Ranger  285.  296,  401.  448 
2d  Ranger:  183,  332,  335,  339 
2d  Reconnaissance:  75,  283,  288.  290,  291.  101 
3d  Reconnaissance  I40n.  395,  396,  421 
3d  Signal:  I40n 

4th  Ranger:  183,  332.  335,  339,  356.  359,  360-61 

7th  Reconnaissance:  176 

8th  Ranger:  419,  420 

16th  Reconnaissance:  82 

25th  Reconnaissance  1 17,  238« 

25th  Signal-  238n 
31st  Tank:  99 

■Mli j,  -ei  Pori  C’.onsimciion:  212 
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Companies,  U.S. — Commut'd 
60th  Field  Ambulance  and  Surgical:  339m 
82d  Engineei  Petroleum  Distribution:  211 
82  Kith  Ranger:  26,  63».  180.  192.,  258.  38-1 
A,  7th  Cavahy:  361 

A.  9th  Infantry:  466 
A,  10th  Engineer  Combat:  140 

A.  14th  Engineei  Combat  Bn.:  337 
A,  23d  Infant!  v:  80,  295 
A,  32d  Infant!  j"  96-97 

A.  38th  Infantrv:  67,  68.  269,  271-72.  450,  452, 
456.  457.  459 

A,  65th  Engineer  lln.:  238n 
A,  70th  Tank  Bn.:  296-97 

A.  72d  Tank  Bn.:  391.  402-06.  4()6n.  407,  407m 
A,  73d  Heavy  Tank  Bn.:  416 

A,  73d  Engineei  Combat:  140m 

B.  2d  Chemical  Mortal  Bn.:  391.  404.  406 

B.  2d  Engineei  Combat  Bn.:  285,  287,  296 

B.  5th  Matincs:  96 

B.  23d  Infantiy  296 

B.  31st  Infantry:  98,  102-03 

B,  32(1  Infantiy:  96-97.  99 

B.  35th  Infantiy:  63m 

B.  38th  Infantrv  456.  457,  459 

B.  64th  Tank  Bn.:  481 

B.  72d  Tank  Bn.:  448.  457,  481 

B.  74th  Engineei  Combat:  391.404-06 

B.  89th  Tank  Bn.:  117 

B,  187th  Ail  hot  lie  RCT:  339 

C.  2d  Chemical  Mol  tar  Bn  .  382.  390-91. 407 
C,  2d  Engineei  Combat:  68 

C.  6th  Tank  Bn.:  341.  342 

C.  7th  Mamies:  92-94.  96 

C.  9th  Infantiy  466 

C.  23d  Infantiy.  287,  295,  400 

C.  32d  Infanuv.  96-97 

C.  38th  Infant!)'  75.  111,1 15,  450.  451. 452 

C.  64th  Tank  Bn.:  340 

C.  72d Tank  Bn.:  12 1 . 4-18. 450. 455-56,457-59. 474 
C.  73d  Heavy  Tank  Bn.:  422-21.  426.  427 

C.  74th  Engineei  Combat  Bn  :  391,404-05 
I).  1st  Maiine-s:  191-02 

D.  6th  Medium  l  ank  Bn.:  419.  420-21 
I).  6th  Tank  Bn.:  296,  298 

I).  7th  Mamies:  94 

I).  1 0th  Engineei  Bn  100.  101 

E.  5th  Mamies:  94 

E.  7th  Cavalry:  94,  359.  361 

E.  23d  Infant!).  220 

E.  27th  Infantry:  63m 

E.  38th  Intantn:  450.  456 

E.  72d  Tank  Bn.:  448 

Eighth  Army  Rangel.  See  above  8213th  Kangci. 

F,  5th  Mamies:  94 

F.  7th  Cavahy.  359 

F,  7th  Mamies:  92-94,  96,  98 

!'.  23d  !  itfamt  y  7  ! ,  287. 295  96, 4  59. 452. 455. 4  59 

F.  27th  infanti):  1 17 

F,  38th  Infantry:  67,  75.  450,  456,  457,  459 

F.  72d  l  ank  Bn  :  448 


Companies.  U.S. — Continued 

G.  1st  Marines'  100,  101.  102-03 
G,  5th  Marines:  94 

G.  7th  Cavahy.  359 

G.  7th  Marines:  90 

G.  23d  Infantiy:  287.  295-96.  297,  299 

G.  38th  Infantiy  67,  69.  75.  456.  459 

G.  65th  Infantiy:  145.  146 

G.  72(1  Tank  Bn..  448 

G.  187th  Airborne  RCT:  274 

11.  7th  Maiines:  90.  94 

Headquaitets.  21st  Infantiy  479.  479m 

I.  5th  Maiines'  94 

1.  7th  Cavahy:  361 

I.  9th  Infantiy:  1 19 

1.23d  Infantiy:  113,295.456 

I.  31st  Infantry:  97 

1.  38th  Infanuv:  68 

K,  23d  Infantry  113.  295 

K.  27th  Infanti  v.  207-08 

K.  31st  Infantry:  97,  99 

K.  38th  Infantn  68.  461 

L.  5th  Cavaliv  297 

I..  9th  Infanti  v:  283.  288.  290,  291 

L.  23d  Infantiy:  112.  113.299 
I..  31st  Infantiy  99 

E,  38th  Infantry:  67,  75 

M,  7th  Cavahy.  360 

medical.  21st  infantn  479.479m 
tank.  15th  Inlantiv:  474.  .Vera/wi Task  foiees.  Yoke 
tank.  65th  Infantn  421. 422.  424.  425 
Congiess.  U.S.:  363.  See  aho  Mai  tin.  Joseph  \V  ; 

Senate.  U.S. 

Containment:  10 

Colics.  Col.  John  T  1 13.  See  aho  Regiments.  U.S.. 
2-ltli  Infantn 

Coips.  Not  ill  Koic.ui.  See  also  Divisions,  Ninth 
Koiean;  A  'mill  Kotean  People"  s  Atmx 
I.  52,  239.  244.  304.  31-1.  325.  373  ' 

Communist  Spmig  offensive.  381.  417.  -130. 
444.445.470 

Ness  Ye.u's  offensive:  187.  KM) 
and  Rim  h/Coi  rm .tot's:  334,  335,  340.  311. 
318 

and  Tin  Mil  Knot  1  254.  257 
UNC  Spmig  (ounteiolfensive:  472 
II  52.  164.  165,  184.304.314  See  aho  Choc  I  Ivon, 
l.t.  Gen 

Communist  Spmig  ollensive'  445,  447.  463. 

467,  468.  470 
Malta-ii.  292 

New  Ye.u's  offensive  187.  199.  See  aho  beloxe 
Wonju. 

and  Riiti  k:  333 

and  Rot  mu  !■:  246. 248. 249. 25 1 , 252. 26 1 . 262 
UNC  Spiing  countei offensive  470.  476,  485 
Wonpi:  219.  223-27 
Vongwol-  294 

111-  52,  262.  304.  324 

Communist  Spmig  offensive:  381.  -144 
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Coips,  North  Koiean — Continued 

III —  Continued 

and  Daun  i  i.kss:  370-77 

and  Kii.u.r:  311.  313 

New  Yeat's  offensive:  187 

and  Ripper:  333.  352 

UNO  Spiing  countet offensive:  -170 

IV-  51-52.  80.  323-23.  333 

l':  52.  181. 303. 313  See  also  Pang  I  loSan.  Maj.  Gen. 
Chech'on:  293-93 

Conummist  Spnng  offensive:  381. 335,  337. 

303,  307.  370 
and  Daun  l  LESS.  370-77 
I  loengsong:  273,  270-77 
New  Yeat’s  offensive.  187,  199 
and  Kipper:  333,  352 
and  Roundup:  230.  238.  239,  252.  201 
UNC  Spnng  tountet offensive:  370,  370.  383 
Woiiju:  219.  222.  223.  227 
and  die  Won;ii-P'vongdi'aiig  line:  291 
17-312.323-23 
17/:  323.  38l« 

VIII  323 
Coips.  ROK 

I:  28.  33.  38,  52  See  also  Divisions.  ROK.  3d.  1 1th. 
Capital:  Kim  Paih  II.  Bug.  Gen.,  l’aik  Sun  Yup. 
Ma).  Gen 

advaiue  lo  die  northern  hoidci/withdiawal  to 
the  coast-  83-80.  128,  129.  131 
Communist  Springolf  onsite:  338-39, 335. 337, 
353.  -103.  307-68,  309 
D.u  \  mss:  309-70.  373 
r.iglith  Armv  contiol  101,  172 
I  loengsong:  275 

1 1 ungna Dies a<  nation  101, 105-00, 107, 171-72 

Kangiumg-  230.  251.  202 

line  11:  180-83.  183 

hue  C-  192,  197,  199-200 

line  I):  217 

and  XKPA  l(Hh  Division-.  333 
Pit E  driver:  380-87.  393 
and  ROK  III  Corps:  -108 
Ruths-  315-18.  322.  323,  330 
Ki  coed:  339.  352 
Tilt  ndhsiioi, l :  2-10 
Woii|ii-P'yoiig(  h'ang  line:  293-93 
UNC  Spnng  coiinteiofleiisive:  308,  370.  -182, 
183.  385 

II:  27.  35—17.  192  See  also  Divisions.  ROK.  flih, 
7th,  8th;  Yu  I  lae  Ueng.  Map  Gen. 
battle  of  the  Ch'oiigch'on  59,  01,  02,  03,  03. 

05.  09-70.  71.  72.  73.  70.  83 
line  A:  157 
line  11:  180.  181 
line  C:  197 

withdrawal  fioin  the  north:  150.  153.  101 
III:  27,  02.  101.  105.  290  See aho  Divisions,  ROK, 
9/1,  ’tlji,  (lift  ]  ]il»*  joj  ;  y»i  J*»j 

lleiing.  Ma)  Gen. 

Chinese  New  Yeai'soflensive:  188.  189.  190-91 


Coips,  ROK — Continued 
III — Continued 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  381,  389,  300, 
30 1 , 330, 338-39, 335, 337, 353. 357.360-0 1 . 
302,  303,  30-1,  300,  307-68 
Dau\ i  less:  302,  300,  373 
inactivation:  -108,  373 
Kiu.fr:  300.  300/i.  310 
line  Alabama:  370 
line  11:  180.  183,  185-86 
line  C:  192.  197.  199-200 
line  D:  210-17.  223.  233 
line  Kansas:  370 
and  NKPA  1 0th  Division-.  333 
P'yongch'ang-Kangnung  line:  292-93,  293 
iceoimaissance  in  foice/RoUNIHT:  230,  2-18, 
239-51.  252.  259-01.  202.  290 
Ripper.  315-18.  322,  333,  330 
Ruot.Eli:  339.  352.  302.  300 
UNC  Spnng  coiinteiofleiisive-  -107-08 
Wonju  line:  275.  282 
V  Rescue:  352/i 
Corps,  U.S. 

I  20.  35.  18-1.  228.  See  also  Milbuin.  Map  Gen. 
Frank  W. 

battle  ol  the  Ch'oiigch'on.  9.  0 1 . 02. 03.  7 1 . 72. 
70-77,  78.  See  also  below  UNC  lone  wiih- 
diawal  south 

Chinese  New  Yeai's  ollensive:  188,  189,  190. 

191 

(ivil  af  fait  s.  202-03 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  377.  381.  389. 
393-97. 3 10. 3 1 7.330.  -131.  <132-33. 330. 305. 
370.  See  also  Brigades.  British.  29th  Indepen¬ 
dent.  Divisions.  ROK.  1st,  Divisions.  U.S. 
23th  inlamry.  25th  Infantry:  Seoul, 
contiol  ol  Han  Rivet  valley  301 
Coi  rai.hh  s:  333.  335-37,  331 
Daun  i  i  ess:  339-50. 302, 300. 372. 373, 375. 370 
1  lan  River  line:  283 
line  A.  157 
line  B:  180,  180-87 
line  D.  210.  212.  213.  210-17 
Pit  l  driver:  385-80,  -191-93 
leconnaissante  m  foice.  228.  237-39.  230.  See 
also  below  TllUNDI.RiiOl  l . 

Ripper.  315.  317,  323,  333 
Ri  ot.ni:  339.  352,  353 

Seoul  hi  idgehead:  191.  192-93.  190,  198.201- 
02,  203-08.  210 
Thundi.risoi  i:  252,  253-58 
UNC  loice  withdiawal  south:  79,  82,  108-09. 
113.  110-17.  153-53,  155,  101.  10-1.  See  aho 
above  Seoul  hi  idgehead. 

UNC  Spring  countet  offensive:  -105.  308.  370- 
72.  375.  370,  385// 

IX-  20.  35.  See  also  Coultei,  Map  Gen.  John  B.. 

i  si.,:  uz;u;.,„,  \  r  -  \ w... 

Biyanl  K.:  Smith.  Maj.  Gen.  Oliver  P.;  Swing, 
Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  M 
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Coi  ps,  U.S. — Continued 
IX — Continued 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch’on:  59,  Gl,  62,  64,  71. 
72,  73,  76-77,  78 

Chinese  New  Year's  offensive.  188-89, 190, 191 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  377,  381-84, 
389,  390-93,  397,  419,  420,  430,  431. 433. 
436,  438,  453,  465,  470 
control  of  Han  River  valley:  301-02 
COURAGEOUS:  335-36 

Dauntless:  349-50,  362,  371.  374,  375,  376 
Engineer:  355-56 
0-3 :  118 

Han  River  line:  284-85 

KlU.FR:  306-07,  308-09,  310.  311,  314 

line  A:  157 

line  B:  180.  186-87,  191-95 
line  D:  210.  212,  213,  214-16 
I’ll  EDRIVER  485-86.  491-93 
teconnatssance  in  foice:  228,  239-240.  See  also 
below  Thunderbolt.  See  also  Task  lotces. 
Johnson. 

Ripper:  315,317. 32 1 , 322-23. 327-28, 33 1  -33, 
343-44.  See  also  Ch’unch'on;  llongch'on 
Ri  gged:  349.  352.  353.  See  also  Opetations. 
Rugged. 

Seoul  btidgchcad:  184,  191.  192,  196.  198, 
201-02,  204.  210 

Thunderbolt:  248,  251,  252,  254-55.  258, 
263-64.  283 

UNC  I otce  withtliawal  south:  82,  1 16-17,  153, 
155.  161,  164.  See  also  above  Seoul  btidge- 
hcad  See  also  Divisions,  U.S.,  2d  Infantty, 
25th  Iniantt). 

UNC  Spttng  countet offensive:  465,  468,  470, 
472. 475, 476, 480, 485».  See  also  Task  lotces, 
Ha/el. 

Wot  uiolnd  237 

X:  17,  25,  28.  36.  48,  301.  302.  See  also  Almond. 

Map  Gen  Ed  waul  M.;  Hoengsong,  battle  lot: 

Opetations,  Rot  NDl  i>, Smith.  Maj. Gen. Olivet  1’. 
advance  to  the  northet  n  bolder:  19, 20-21 . 43, 
47-18 

Changpn  Reset  voii:  21,  87 »/,  92.  See  also 
Cbang|tn  Reset  von.  Divisions,  ROK,  3d, 
Capital;  Divisions,  U.S.,  1st  Marine,  3d 
Inlanttv.  7th  lnfantiy;  Regiments,  ROK,  1st 
Marine  Cot  ps. 

Chinese  (ones  opposing:  59,  00 
lone  disttibution:  84-88 
Iteadqtiailcrs:  98,  100 
withdrawal.  103-04,  157,  158-59.  165-75 
Chip'vong-ni-Wonju  line:  290 
CINCUNC  Oidet  No.  5:  159 
Coininunist  Spring  offensive:  381,  389.  399- 
40 1 , 430  3 1 . 436, 438. 443-14, 452-53, 457, 
460.  461-62.  463-64.  466-67.  469.  See  also 
Regiments,  U  S.,  9th  inlantry.  23d  lnfantiy. 
38th  lnfantiy;  Task  lotces.  Zebra 
Daumifss:  362.  366,  374 


Corps,  U.S. — Continued 
X — Continued 

and  Eighth  At  my:  20,  47-18,  49,  84.  103-04, 
129,  130,  156-57,  159,  160 
G-2:  443—14.  See  also  l’olk.  Col.  Janies  11. 

G-3.  See  Chiles,  Col.  John  II. 

Iiich’on:  16 

Killer:  306,  307,  309.  310.  311,  314 
line  15:  185-86 
line  C:  192,  197,  199-200 
line  D:  210,  217-19,  224-27.  See  also  Wonju. 
line  Kansas:  370-71 
1’ii.edriver:  486-87.  493 
icconn.iissance  in  foice:  246,  248.  See  also 
Opetations,  Roundup. 
m  teserve:  182 

Ripper:  315,  317,  322,  323,  333,  336 
and  ROK  Ill  Cotps:  468 
Roundup.  See  Operations,  Roundup 
Rugged:  349.  352,  362.  366 
Seoul,  defense  of:  165 
Tiiunderholi:  248.  255 
UNC  Spring  countet  offensive:  465,  468.  472, 
473.  476,  482.  485m 
Wonsan  landing:  43 

Coughlin.  Col.  John  G.  See  also  Regiments,  U.S.,  38th 
Inlantry. 

Communist  Spting  offensive:  448,  450,  451,  452, 
455,  456,  459 

Hoengsong:  251.  272-73,  274-78 
Coultet,  Maj.  Gen.  John  15.:  62.  See  also  Coips,  U  S  ,  IX. 
battle  of  the  Ch’ongclt'on  7 1 . 76,  77.81 
deputy  commandei.  Eighth  At  my:  235 
lute  15:  186-87.  194-95 
line  D.  212-13.  214-16 

teconnatssance  in  fotce.  228.  239.  See  also  Task 
lotces.  Johnson;  Operations,  Tiiunderholi  . 
and  Ridgwav:  228 

Seoul  bridgehead  190.  191,201.204 
UNC  foice  withdrawal  south:  79,  80.  1 15-16,  1 17. 
1 18.  120.  156  See  oho  above  line  15;  line  D.  Seoul 
bridgehead. 

Woi  mot  no:  237 

Couragi ous.  See  Opetations.  Courageous. 

Ct allay,  Col.  Albeit  329m,  413  See  also  Battalion. 
Belgian 

Ciombe/.  Col.  Mattel  G.:  300  See  also  Regiments,  5th 
Cavaliy;  Task  fottes,  Ciombe/. 

Dabney. Col. John  A.:  76,  109.200,283  Seeaho  Antiy. 
U.S  ,  Eighth.  G-3. 

Daun  i  less.  See  Opet  ations,  Daun  i  li  ss. 

Davidson  line:  160,  233 

Davidson.  Brig.  Gen.  Gatiison  11..  204 

Defense  lutes.  See  lute  by  home. 

Defense.  Department  of 
command  policy:  15 
Koiean  policy  319-20,  3 14—15 
Defense.  Set  letaiy  of.,' See  Johnson,  Louis  A.;  Mat  shall, 
Geoi  ge  C. 
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Defense  ministei,  ROK.  See  Sing  Sung  Mo. 
den  Ouden,  Lt.  Col.  M.  P.  A.:  277-78.  See  also  Bat¬ 
talion.  Ncthci  lands. 

Dcnmaik,  peisonnel  in  Koiea:  501 
Distinguished  Service  Ctoss:  407m 
Division,  Commonwealth.  1st:  502m 
Divisions,  Chinese 
2d  Motorized  Aitdlerx:  327.  376.  381 
5th  At  Idler,' .  327 
7tli  Motmized  Aitdlery:  325 
29th :  386,  418,  422' 

51st:  450,  455,  463,  466,  475 

54th:  377.  386,  418m.  155.  460.  463,  466.  483 

55th:  450,  455,  463 

44th:  456 

45th:  450,  454,  461 

58th:  89.  90,  92.  96,  100-101.  102.  137-38 
59th:  89.  90,  92.  96.  98,  376.  384,  411 
60th:  89. 90-92.  101-02, 376, 382. 40 1-02, 4 1 8. 419 
76th:  140 

77th  no 

79tlr.  92.  94,  96,  98.  172.  463 
80th:  92,  96.  98-100.  172,  411,  443.  463.  475 
8 1  st:  171,172. 374 ,418. 445-47. 460. 463, 466. 467. 
470,  475 

89th:  88,  89.  90,  92.  94.  98,  101.  140 

1 12th.  244.  245 

1 1 5tlr.  83.  122.  188-89.  245 

114th:  188.  190.  254 

115th:  73.  288.  299,  383-84,  398 

116th:  73.  188-89.  288,  299,  398 

117th:  73.  266.  268.  272.  273.  288 

118th:  194.401-02 

119th:  288.  299 

120th:  266-68,  288,  299.  383  398,  399 

124th:  88.  89.  90 

125th:  105-07,  1 14.  248-19 

126th:  88,  288,  299 

159th-  326-27 

140th ■  326-27 

141st.  326-27 

148th:  215 

149th:  245 

150th:  245 

179th:  384-85,  41 1.  418 

181st:  374.  445.  155.  456,  462.  463.  464,  -106 

187th:  373.  386,  397,  411.417 

188tlr.  387.  397.  412,  417 

189th:  397.  416.  417.  421 

190th:  416.  417.  427 

I92d:  397,  416.  417.  427 

197th:  269.  273 

198th:  266 

Divisions,  Notth  Koican 
1st.  173,  352.  370.  381 

2d  88.  199.  219.  223,  226,  304.  310.  369-70.  447. 

463.  -185 
5d  172.311.321 
4th:  324 
5th-  88.  32-1 


Divisions.  Notth  Koican — Continued 
6th:  219,  220,  293.  304.  381,  389,  400,  447,  460, 
460m,  463,  484 
7th.  219.  293,  304,  381,  381m 
8th:  239.  245.  254,  255.  30-1, 372-73,  4 1 7. 436,  439 
9th:  219.  223,  225-26,  292.  293,  304 
10th:  2 1 9, 223. 226-27. 304, 322, 323, 324, 333. 33-1 
12th:  199.  219.  220,  221.  293.  304.  376 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  381,  389,  399- 
400.  447,  460,  463 
UNC  Spting  countei offensive:  48-1 
15th:  324.  484,  485 
15th:  352.  370,  381 
17th:  254,  255.  30-1 
17th  Mechanized:  343m 
18th:  323 
19th:  323.  3-10 
24th:  324 

27th ■  219, 220. 223. 226. 292, 293, 304. 447.  -163, 485 
28th:  219 

51st:  219.  226.  262.  304 

>2d:  324.  381.  -18-1-85 

56th:  323 

57th.  324 

58th-  304 

4ht:  32-1 

4 2d:  324 

lid-  219.  30-1 

45th:  324.  353,  370.  381,  389,  400 
16th:  324 

47th:  254.  255,  30-1 
105th  Tank:  324 
Divisions.  ROK 

1st:  27,  208.  369.  See  also  Kang  Moon  Bong.  Biig. 
Gen.:  Paik  Sun  Yup.  Maj  Cell, 
battle  of  the  Ch'ongch'on:  61,  63,  64,  71,  72, 
74.  76.  77,  79 

Chinese  New  Ye.u's  offensive  188, 189-90, 194 
Communist  Springolfcnsivc:  .372-73. 379, 381. 
397,  410-11. 416.  417.  418-19,  421.  426. 
430.  432-34.  435.  436,  138.  439 
CotK.u.Kirs/ToUAiiAWK.  336-37, 338. 340—1 1 
line  B:  193-94 
line  C-  201 

line  1)  212-13.  214.  216 
Seoul  hiidgchcad:  192 
Rtm.K:  317,  329.  330 

UNC  loice  withdiawal  south.  109,  1 13.  I  Hi- 
17.  149.  See  also  above  line  B,  line  C.  line  I). 
Seoul  bridgehead. 

UNC  Spring  (ounteiollensive-  470-72 
Wot. i  hound  237-38 
2d:  27.  306m 

battle  ol  the  Ch'ongch'on:  62 

Chinese  New  Yeai's  offensive:  188,  190-91 

Communist  Spung  offensive:  438 

j>j»  !•»>•;•»/?  j**  jo  I 

Roi  snui'  259 

UNC  foice  withdiawal  south’  116,  150  180, 
197.  200,  217.  225 
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Divisions.  ROK — Continued 
2d — Continued 

UNC  Spting  couiuei offensive:  -172.  480 
3d:  28,  <13.  47,  185.  Sir  also  Regiments,  ROK.  5th. 
Communist  Spiing  offensive:  38!.  389,  421, 
430, 438-39. 447. 460-6 1 , 463. 466, 467. 468 
evacuation  from  Songjin:  131,  165-66 
lloengsong-  269.  273.  274.  275.  276,  279.  281 
Kn.i.hR:  307 
line  B:  180.  200 
line  C:  197 
line  D:  217,  224 
line  Kansas:  370,  376-77 
Rii‘i>h  r:  317 
Rounirt:  261-62 

Wonju-Fyongrlt'ang  line:  282-83,  291-92. 
293-94 

5th:  27.  62.  370,  376 

Chinese  New  Ycar'soffeiisive:  188, 190-91, 195 
Communist  Spring ol tensive.  389-90, 399—10 1 . 
438-39. 442. 445-47.  448. 455-56. 457. 460, 
461 

lloengsong:  273.  274.  275.  276-77.  279 
Kn  t  kk:  307 
PiihDRivut:  193 
Rim  R  318.322 

Rot  Mil  t>:  249.  251. 252.  259.  261-62 
UNC  loice  withdtawal  south:  150.  180.  197. 
200.  217.  225 

UNC  Spimg  countct offensive:  482.  483 
\Voti)u-I>,vongt  li'ang  line:  282-83.  291-92. 
293-94 

6th*  27,  195.  301,  302.  See  aim  Chang  Do  Yong, 
Bug  Gen. 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch'on:  61,  70,  76,  77.  80. 
81.  81  n.  82 

Chinese  New  Yeai's  offensive.  188.  189-90 
Clnp’jong-ni-\Von)u  line:  284-85,  290.  295 
Communist  Spting  offensive:  377,  381,  382, 
384.  389.  390  391.  392-93.  394.  397.  398. 
401-02, 407-08. 418, 420. 430. 433. 43 1. 438 
Cot  rac.hu  's:  355 
1 ) At  Mil  ss:  37 1 ,  375.  376 
Kn  t  kr.  307 
Pll.l  drivi'r:  491 

Rim r  32 1 .  323.  327-28.  330.  33 1 ,  332 
Rtc.c.i  i>:  353 
Wot  t  iiolM)  237.239 
UNC  foue  withdiaw.il  south:  105.  107,  l  ift, 
180,  194-95.  213.  216 
UNC  Spring  counteiolfensive:  470.  478-80 
7th:  27 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongth'on.  61. 63.69. 70. 76.81/1 
Communist  Spting  offensive:  389,438-39.442. 

445-17,  157.  160,  461,  462,  467 
f)  sos'i  I  rsv.  376 
Kit  t  lr:  306 
I’ll  J  driver:  493 

I’yongc h'ang-Kangnung  line.  292-93 


Divisions,  ROK — Continued 
7th — Continued 

Roundup:  252,  259-61,  262 
UNC  fotce  withdrawal  south;  149,  180,  184, 
197.  200.  217.  223-24,  225 
UNC  Spring  countei offensive"  470,  474,  475 
8th:  27.  370ii.  See  also  Choi  Yong  I  fee,  Brig.  Gen. 
battle  of  Ch'ongth'on  61,  63,  64,  69,  70,  76, 
149 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  453.  467 

lloengsong:  266-69,  279.  280.  281 

KllJ.hR:  307 

line  B:  180.  184.  200 

line  C:  197 

line  D:  217.  220.  221.  223,  225 
ROUNDUP:  249-51. 252.  259,  261.  263 
UNC  Spring  counteiolfensive:  473.  482 
Wonju-R'yongch'ang  line:  282.  293.  294 
9th:  27.  62.  369 

Communist  Spiing  offensive:  438-39,  447, 
460-61.  463,  467.  468 
Kn  i.er:  306 
line  B:  182.  184,  200 
line  C:  197 
line  D-  217.  223-24 
I'tuiiRivhR:  486 

l,’\ongch'ang-Kangnung  line:  292 
Rippi.r:  317,322 
Roundup:  252.  259-61. 262 
UNC  Spting  totmteioffen.stve.  473.  475.  482 
1 1th:  27.  62.  182.  370.  370/t.  438-39.  467.  468 
Capital:  28,43,47,84-86, 131 . 165-66.  See  alio  Song 
I  l\o  Chan.  Brig.  Gen. 

Communist  Spimg  offensive  438-39.  463 
lloengsong:  275 
Kim  i  r:  306,  310.  317 
line  B:  182 
line  C:  197.200 
line  D:  217 
Rippi.r.  317.  322 
Rot  Mil  p:  262 
Divisions.  U.S. 

1st  Cavali  v.  26.  301. 302.  See  alw  Gay,  Maj  Gen 
llobait  M  ;  I’almei .  Bug.  Gen.  Chailes  1).:  Regi- 
menls.  U.S..  5th  Cavaliy.  7lli  Cavalty,  8th  Cavali y 
battle  of  ihcCh'ongch’on:  61.67/t.  70-71 . 77. 80 
Communist  Spiing  offensive:  435,  438 
Duxtltss  356 
Kil.lhR  307 
line  B-  180 
hue  (7  195 
line  D:  214 
I’ll  H/RIVhR:  491 

Rippi  k:  32 1 , 322, 327-28, 330-3 1 . 332-33. 344 
Kuot.l.n:  349.  353.  See  aim  llwach'on  Dam 
Tasl.  |*oi re  Johnson'  239 
TliUNDhRM/i.i:  243.  244.  252,  255 
UNC  foue  withdiawal  south.  105.  109.  117. 
127.  149.  156.  162.  200 
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Divisions,  U.S. — Continued 
1st  Cavaliy — Continued 

UNC  Spring  counteiolfensive:  ‘170 
1st  Maiinc:  28,  -18,  89ii.  330.  498.  See  also  Regi¬ 
ments,  U.S..  1st  Marine,  5th  Marine,  7th 
Maiinc:  Smith,  Maj.  Gen.  Oliver  1’.:  Thomas. 
Maj.  Gen.  Gerald  C. 

Changjin  Reset voii:  43,  47,  8(i,  87-88.  97-98. 
See  also  below  llungnam  evacuation,  UNC 
lotcc  withdi.au  al.  See  also  Changjin  Reservoir. 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  381,  382,  383, 
384, 390-9 1 . 392-93. 398-99. 40 1 , 430. 433, 
438,  445.  452-53.  400.  400 
Dau.n  i  lXss:  350.  37 1 ,  375 
Eighth  At  my  conn  ol:  170 
G-2.  Sre  Holcomb.  Col.  Batlkson  T  ,  Jr. 

I  lungnam  evacuation:  107,  108.  109-70 

Kansong-T’ongch’on  operation:  487 

Km  t  lr:  300-07,  310 

line  B:  185.  180 

.\'KI>A  H)lh  Division:  220-27 

Pit  t'DRtvt- k:  49.3 

Ripitr:  321.  322,  327-28.  331.  344 
UNC  (dice  withdrawal:  129-30,  130.  147  See 
also  above  llungnam  evacuation. 

UNC  Spimg  tountei  offensive:  405.  472,  474, 
475.  482.  484.  485.  485m 

2d  lufanti  y  20.  See  also  Keiset .  Maj.  Gen.  Lautence 
B.;  Me  Chile.  Map  Gen.  Roheit  B  ;  Regiments. 
U.S..  9th  Infantiy,  23d  Infantry.  38th  Infantiy: 
Ruilnet,  Maj.  Gen.  Glath  1.. 
battle  of  theCh’ongc  h‘on:  01,03.04.05-08.71. 

73.  74.  75-70,  77.  78-79.  80.  81 
Ghtp'yong-ni  tailroad  tunnels:  248—19 
Chip’\oug-ni-Won|u  line:  282-83.  290 
Communist  Spimg  offensive:  381.  400—101. 
430.438.443,445.447-48.453.454-55,400, 
401-03.  401.  405.  400-07.  485m 
Cot  RAt.toL's:  337 

G-3  See  Holden.  I.t.  Col  Maui  ice  C. 

1  loengsong-  273,  275.  280 

Kit  UR-  300.  307.  310 

line  B:  182,  184,  185.  180.  187 

line  C:  192.  197.  200 

line  D:  217.  See  also  Wonju.  battle  loi 

line  Kansas:  370 

patiols  mil  ill  ol  Yanggu:  375 

I’litDRivtR:  480 

Rtm.R:  321-22 

ROK  loices:  447 

Rot  mut:  249.  251.  259.  203 

Rugged:  349.  358 

and  X  Coips.  192 

UNC  loice  withdiawal  south:  83,  108.  109. 
111-13.  115-10,  117-20.  120-27.  149,  151. 
102.  190.  See  also  above  line  B,  line  C.  line  1). 
UNC  Spiing  (omueioflensive:  474-75,  480 
Woniu:  223.  227  233  See  also  above 
Clnp'yong-ni-Wonju  line.  See  also  Wonju. 


Divisions.  U.S. — Continued 
3d  Inlanny:  28.  48,  340,  342  See  also  Regiments. 
7th  Infantiy.  15th  Infantry,  05th  infanti  v;  Soule, 
Maj.  Gen.  Roheit  II. 

Changjin  Reset  von:  84,  92.  See  also  Chang|in 
Rcseivoii. 

Comniunisi  Spring  offensive:  377. 379. 394-95. 
390.  410,  417-19.  421. 427,  430,  432,  433. 
435. 438. 442. 453. 457. 401-02. 400.  See  also 
Battalions.  Bntisli.  1st.  Gloucesteishiie  Rgt 
Courageous:  341.  343 
Daumiess.  302.  372 

1  lungnam  evacuation.  100,  107,  1 08—09.  171. 

172,  173 
line  B:  185.  180 
line  D:  213-14 
1’ll.EIIRlVKR:  491 
Ripper:  317.  329-30 
Seoul  bndgehead:  190 
TiiUNI)KRIsoi/l :  243—15,  252.  255,  250.  257 
UNC  loice  withdiawal  to  the  coast.  129,  1 30— 
31,  140.  147 

UNC  Spimg  tountet offensive:  473.  474.  475, 
482,  483.  484 
Wou  hound:  237-38 
Wonsan:  105 

7th  Infanti v:  28.  43.  47,  48,  230.  See  also  Bail. 
Maj.  Gen.  David  G.;  Ketenbaugh.  Maj.  Gen. 
Claude  B..  Regiments.  U.S..  17th  Infanti  \.  3 1st 
Infantiy,  32d  Infantry. 

Changjin  Reset  von .  80-87. 98.  See  also  Ch.mg|in 
Reset  voii 

Communist  Spimg  offensive:  381.  389.  400. 

430.  438.  453.  454 
I  loengsong:  275 

llungnam  evacuation:  105.  100.  107.  109.  171. 

172.  173 
Kim.ir  307 
line  B:  185.  180 
line  <7.  197 

line  D:  217.  223.  225,  227 
line  Kansas-  370 
patiols  north  ol  Yanggu.  375 
I’ll  MIRIM R  491 

psychological  watfaie  team'  -177 
Ripper:  322 

Roundup:  249.  251.  252,  259,  201 
UNC  fence  withdiawal  to  the  coast-  128,  129, 
130,  131 

UNC  Spimg  cotintei offensive:  470.  472.  470. 
479.  485m 

Woiiju-l’yongc hang  line:  282.  2514 
24th  Infantiy:  20.  230.  301-02.  326,  305.  See  also 
Biyan.  Map  Gen.  Blacksheai  M.;  Chinch.  Map 
Gen.  John  11.;  Regiments,  U.S.,  5th  Infanti). 
19th  Infantry.  21st  Infantry, 
battle  ol  the  Ch'ongch’on.  0 1 , 03, 04. 7 1 . 72. 70. 
79.  82 

Chinese  New  Year’s  offensive-  188-89.  190 
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Divisions,  U.S. — Continued 
24th  infantry — Continued 

Chip'yong-ni  tailtoad  tunnels:  248-49 
Chip’yong-ni-Wonjii  line:  283-84.  290 
Communist  Spi  iiigoffensive:377,38l.382,383. 
384. 393-94. 4  fo- 11.41 8. 4 1 9-2 1 . 43 1 . 432. 
433.  438 

Couragfous:  337 

Dau.n  i  i.kss:  362.  372.  374.  375.  376 
Kii.i.kr:  306 
line  B:  180 
line  D:  214,  216 

leconnaissance  in  fotce:  239.  See  also  below 
Tiiundfrboi.t. 

Ripper:  321.  323.  327-28.  330.  331-32 
Rugoid  353 

Seoul  btidgehead:  194,  195.  196.  198.202 
TiiUNDiRitoi.i-  245.  252,  254,  257 
UN'C  lotce  withdtawal  south:  108-09,  113, 
114-15.  149.  150.  1 53.  See  also  above  Chinese 
New  Yeat's  offensive;  Seoul  btidgehead. 
UN’C  Spting  countet offensive:  470,  472.  478, 
480 

25th  Infantiy:  26,  301,  326.  See  aha  Bindley .  Btig 
Gen.  J.  Sladen;  Kean.  Maj.  Gen.  William  B.; 
Regiments.  U.S..  24th  Infantiy.  27th  Infantiy, 
35tlt  Infantiy. 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch'on  61,  63,  64.  68,  73. 

74-75,  76,  78,  79,  80 
Chinese  New  Yeat's  offensive:  188,  190 
Communist  Spting  offensive:  377.  379,  381, 
384.  393.  410-1 1 .  4 18,  419.  422.  432.  4.33. 
435.  436,  438 

Cot'RAOtot  s:  337.  341.  343 

Dal  n  i  i  t.ss  362,  372,  373,  375.  376 

line  B:  180 

line  C.  201 

line  I):  212.  214 

I’ll  hDKlVKK  491 

Ripper:  317.  321.  322.  323.  328,  329 
Riu.m-  353 

Seoul  bridgehead:  192-93.  198 
Tmunwrbou  .  243,  245.  252,  255.  256.  257, 
258 

UN'C  fotce  withdtawal  south:  107,  109.  1 13. 
116-17.  149.  See  also  above  line  B,  line  C.  line 
1);  Seoul  btidgehead. 

UN'C  Spting  countet offensive:  470.  472,  485;/ 
Woi.hioim;:  237-38 
40th  Infantry:  313 
45th  Infantiy:  313 
82d  Airborne:  313 

Dolvin,  la.  Col.  Welborn  G.  See  Task  forces,  Dolvtn. 
Doyle.  Rear  Adm.  | antes  II.:  40,  128,  131,  167-68, 

3 1  3m 

Drysdale,  la.  Col.  Douglas  B  See  Commando,  41st 
Independent,  Royal  Marines:  Task  fotces, 
Drvsdale 

Dulles,  John  foster:  3(57 


East  Hill.  100-101.  132.  141 

Edwatds,  la  Col.  James  W..  220-21,  296,  298,  299. 

See  also  Battalions,  U.S  ,  2d,  23d  Infantry. 
Eckltout,  la  Col.  William  D.  H.:  451, 456.  See  also 
Battalion.  Nethei  lands 
Eisenhowet ,  Dwight  D.:  368 
Engineer  gtoup,  U.S.,  19th:  204 
Ennis.  Col.  William  P..  Jiv  270,  273 
Entczam,  Nasrollah:  499 
Eplcy.  Col.  Gerald  G.:  118 

E(|utpmenl  and  supplies.  Communist:  334,  370,  50-1 
Equipment  and  supplies.  UN'C:  28,  30-33 
Communist  Spring  off  ensive:  436-37,  44 1— >12.  See 
also  below  desti  tictiou  of.  lost  or  abandoned, 
tccoveted. 

destruction  of:  130, 131. 139, 141, 150, 153-55, 174, 
201,  211-12.  272,415,  421 
I  Itmgnam  evacuation.  167,  169,  170,  174.  See  aho 
above  destruction  of,  below  lost  or  abandoned, 
lost  or  abandoned:  124.  126-27.  269,  271-72,  276. 
278, 279-80.288, 291-92. 298, 383.404, 407. 4 1 1 . 
458-59 

recoveted:  312-22,  405-06 
withdrawal  below  the  I  Ian:  162.  192.  210-12.  See 
also  above  desti uction  of.  lost  ot  abandoned. 
Ethiopia,  fotces  of  in  Kotea:  442a 
EUSAK  (Eighth  United  States  At  my  in  Korea):  24a 
Ewen.  Reat  Adm.  Edwatd  C.:  48.  128.  See  also  Naval 
task  fotces,  77 

Expedttionaiy  fotces,  Gteek:  180 


faith,  Lt.  Col  Don  C„  Jr.:  87.  96-97.  98-100,  136. 

136a.  See  also  Task  fotces,  faith, 
far  East  Air  Eoi  ces:  1 5, 34-38.  See  also  Combat  Cargo 
Command  (1’tovisional),  Stratcmeyei ,  Ll  Gen. 
Geotge  E  :  Weyland,  General  Otto  P. 
fragmentation  bombs-  328,  328a 
intctdictton.  See  lntetdiction,  UN'C. 
and  North  Koiean  air  forces:  16 
far  East  An  Materiel  Command  34 
far  East  Command:  15,  24 
chief  of  staff.  See  Hickey,  Maj.  Gen.  Doyle  O. 
commander.  See  MacArtlutr,  General  of  the  At  my 
Douglas,  Ridgway,  General  Matthew  B. 

G— 2.  See  Willoughby,  Maj.  Gen.  Ghailcs  A. 

G-3.  See  Wiigltt,  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  K. 
fattell.  Brig.  Gen  ftaitcis  W.:  27.  281,  292.  294.  See 
also  United  States  Militaty  Advisory  Group,  ROK 
(KM  AG), 
fatality  rates:  33 

ferenbaugh,  Maj.  Gen.  Claude  B.:  227,  307.  See  also 
Divisions,  U.S.,  7th  Infantiy. 

Iloengsong:  275 

UNC  Spting  counteroffensive:  476,  477,  478 
Wonju-P’yongch’ang  line.  282,  292,  294 
feigttson,  l.t.  Col.  I.  B.:  40.3-05.  See  also  Battalion, 

s — i : ..  „ 

i  tvisii  (Until 

fetgusson,  Col.  Robert  G.:  264-65,  266 
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Field  ;u  mies,  Chinese 
1'tisf.  325 n 
I'ouilh:  53,  55-56 
V'/tix/:  53,  56 

Fisher.  Col.  Hcmy  G..  78.  See  also  Regiments,  U  S  . 

35th  Inlantiy. 

Flamethrowers:  438n 

Fleet  Marine  I'otce.  Pacific,  commanding  general.  See 
Shephetd,  I.t.  Gen.  Lemuel  C. 

Fleets.  U.S.  See  Seventh  Fleet. 

Foreign  Ministei,  People's  Republic  ol  China.  See 
Chou  F.n-lai. 

Formosa:  -1 1 .  500.  See  also  Taiwan. 

Foimosa  panol:  41 
Formosa  Strait:  35 1 
Foiney,  Col.  Fdward  II.:  167 
Fort  Lewis.  WA:  142 
Fougasses'  438« 

Fox  Hill:  98.  137.  See  aha  Companies.  U.S..  F.  7th 
Mai  mes. 

France,  forces  of  in  Koiea:  24.  27.  See  also  Battalion. 
French 

Fieeman,  Col.  Paul  I.  See  also  Regiments.  U.S.,  23d 
Infantt). 

battle  ol  the  Cb’ongeb'on:  65,  74 
Cbip’yong-ni:  283,  285-87.  296 
Clnp'yong-ni  mill  oati  tunnels:  248—19 
Roi'nih  i>:  263 

UNC  foice  witlubawal  south.  80-81.  1 1 1-12,  1 13, 
120.  121.  124.  125-26 
Wonju:  220-22 
Flout  lleaili/iiaiteis:  52.  325 
Fum  lulitt  Pass:  88.  140.  142 

Fustlieis:  167.  See  also  Battalions.  British.  1st.  Royal 
Not thumbei  land  Fusiliei s. 

Gaidnei.  1st  l.t  Geotgc  W  ■  271-72 
Gat vin.  Biig.  Gen.  Clump:  27.  160,  185 
Gay.  Map  Gen.  Ilobait  M  .  309«  See  also  Divisions. 
U.S.,  1st  Cavalty. 

battle  ol  the  Ch'ongch’oir  71,  77,  105 
line  C:  195 

Task  Foice  Johnson.  239 
Till  ndikbom.  243 

UNC  foice  withdiawal  south.  81-82.  107.  1 17 
Geiget.  Maj  Gen.  Roy  S.:  309n 
Genet al  Assembly.  U  N..  18,495,501  See  also 
Knie/am.  Nasiollah:  United  Nations. 

Geneial  lleadijiiaileis:  52.  325 
Geneva  Conventions.  1949:  28.  28n 
Gerhaidt.  Col.  William.  See  Task  foices,  Gcibaidt. 
Gloster  Glossing:  288.  397.  See  also  Battalions. 

Biitisb,  1st,  Gloucestei shite  Rgt. 

Glosters.  See  Battalions.  Biitisb.  1st.  Gloucestershite 
Rgt. 

Gi  eece 

anny  of  and  Van  Fleet:  368,  369 
foices  of  in  Koiea:  36n.  180 
Giomyko,  Andiei  A.'  500-501 


Giowdon,  Li.  Col.  John  S.:  337.  See  also  Task  forces, 
Giowdon. 

Gueiulla  forces.  Communist:  52,  60«,  62,  84,  105. 

149,  150.  156.  164,  199.  219.  227,  333,  333» 
Gucirilla  opeiations,  anti-Communist.  See  Paitisans, 
anti-Comniunist. 

Guns.  155-mm.  442»,  453 

1  labae-jae 

Comiiiunist  Spring  offensive:  453,  457.  462.  463, 
464,  466.  467 

UNC  Spimg  counteioffensive:  473,  474.  475.  483. 
484 

Ilacju:  153,  229.  323 
Ilaeju-Kiimhwa  line:  156.  157.  161 
1  laejit-Sin'gyc-lch’on  line.  153,  156 
Hacngjti:  335.  433.  435.  436« 
llagaru-ri:  47 

battle  of  the  Chaiigjin  Reset  voit:  88.  89,  92,  96. 
97.  98.  100-103 

leacljustinciHs/willidiawal:  129,  130.  131-32,  136. 
137-39,  140.  I  ll,  147 
I  lajin:  301,  302 
llajinbu-ti:  369;t 

Communist  Spimg  offensive  462.  463,  467,  468, 
469 

UNC  Sptitig  counteiolfensive:  470,  473 
I  lamb ung.  and  UNC  foice  withdrawal  to:  28. 84, 87n, 
92.98.  101.  128,  130-31.  139,  140.  143.  156 
Han  River:  290.  308.  366.  381 
Communist  Spiing  offensive:  433,  435.  436»i 
enemy  movement  south  ol:  210.  213,  240 
fio/cn:  196.  199.  257 
RiiTt-R  317,321,329 

Till  Mil  riioi  t:  240.  242.  243.  244.  245.  246,  252 
UNC  foice  withdiawal  south'  160,  161.  162,  163, 
192.  193.  201.  217.  223.  225.  227 
Hail  Rivet  biidges:  186,  198.  199 
destitution  ol:  201.  202.  204.  207-08 
tiaflic  contioP  200.  201,  202,  203 
Han  Rivet  corridor:  431.  444 
Han  Rivei  estuaiy  180 
I  lan  Rivei  line:  284 

Han  Rivet  valley,  conn  ol  ovci  249,301-02  See  also 
Opeiations.  Rot  mu  i\ 

I  lan  Rivei-Vangp'yong-I  loengsong-Kangnung  line 
246—17 

llaucda  An  poll.  Tokyo.  38«,  178,  366 
1  lan'gye 

Communist  Spimg  offensive  450,  452.  457.  460, 
461.  462.  463,  466 

UNC  Spimg  counteiolfensive'  474,  481 
nan’gye-Nuion-ni  line:  466-67 
Ilung’vc.  456 

1  lam', m  Rivei :  353, 372. 373,  379. 385, 386.  393.  394. 

395,  396.  418 
llant'an  River  valley"  372 
I  lapsu:  47.  48.  86 
I  lap'vong-dong:  315 
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llarriman,  A  vet  ell:  362 

I lan is.  Col.  William  A.:  105.  129.  3sC-o8.  359-60. 

361.  Sec  also  Regiments,  U.S.,  7ih  Cavaliy. 
Harris.  Col.  [William  W.J:  *121-22.  *122h.  -12*1.  See  also 
Regiments,  U.S  ,  65tli  Inlantiy. 

Harvey.  Capt.  M.  G.:  *126-27 
Hasolch'i:  *160,  *162-63.  *166 
Hawk:  332 

Haynes,  Biig.  Gen.  Loyal  M.:  268.  270 
lla/el,  Capl.  Chailes  E.:  -I7(>— 78.  478m 
Heailqnaileis.  Chinese  I'eojile's  Volinileeis:  56 
Helicoplet  detacliment,  U.S.,  2d:  32,  33 
Helicopters:  97.  209m 
1 1-5  32 
1 1-13:  33 

medical  evacuation:  32.  33,  138,  300 
Hell  File  Valley:  102-03.  129.  Ml 
Henebn,  Bug.  Gen.  |o!in  1’.:  338m 
Hickey.  Map  Gen.  Doyle  O.:  150,  178,  365,  366,  367 
Hieis.  Capt.  Johnnie  M.:  298 
Hill  1*13-  296.  299 
Hill  14 :  388 
Hill  M8.  388 
Hill  152:  296.  299.  387 
Hill  175  329 
Hill  182:  388 
Hill  191:  385-87,  395 
Hill  216:  339 
Hill  228  3*12.3*13 

I  lilt  235:  388.  389. 4 1 1-12. 4 I  I.  115-16.  *1 1 7.  See  also 
Battalions.  Bntish.  1st,  Glouicsieishiie  Rgt. 

I  Iill  2 17: 220-22.  See  ah,  Woii|u.  New  Yeai  Sol  fensive 
Hill  2*18  285 

Hill  257:  387.  395.  396,  *112 

Hill  302  *177 

Hill  311,  388 

Hill  319  285 

Hill  337  3*11 

Hill  3*15  285 

I  lili  3  18:  285.  329.  330 

Hill  36*1  359 

Hill  397:  285.  295.  297-98 
Hill  111  263.283 
Hill  -151:  359 
Hill  *168  3*11 

Hill  50-1.  391.  -102.  -103-0*1.  -105-00,  -107 
Hill  506:  285 
Hill  661: -111. -119 

Hill  675.  388,  395,  397,  -113.  *117.  *121.  42*1 

Hill  677:  391.  -106-07 

Hill  683.  *160.  *161 

Hill  691  *152.  -156.  -159 

Hill  693:  -157 

Hill  710  *1*18.  -156.  5-19 

Hill  72-1:  *156 

Hill  755:  -150 

Hill  790:  *152 

Hill  800:  *157.  *159,  *160,  *161 
Hill  91*1:  *151.  -155 
Hill  9*11:  *150 


Hill  975:  *1*18.  -151,-152.  *155.  *156.  *159 
Hill  1010:  *119,  *120 

Hill  1051:  450,  -151,  *152.  *155.  -166.  -174 

Hill  1 167:  94 

Hill  1221:  134-35 

Hill  12-10:  94,  96 

Hill  1282:  9-1.  96 

Hill  138-1:  94 

Hill  1403:  90.  94 

Hill  1*126:  90.  96 

Hill.  Col.  John  G.:  210-12 

Hills,  named.  See  East  Hill;  Fox  Hill. 

Hodes,  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  I.:  98.  129.  2-10 
Hodges,  Maj.  Wat  ten  D.:  275 
Hoengsong:  185.  186.  219.  227.  248.  249.  304.  453, 
-162 

battle  for:  266-281,  282.  See  also  below  Roi'Mill’. 
Klll.tR.  307.  309.  310 
occupied  by  Chinese:  279.  282 
tetaken:  310 

Rot'NlH'P:  248. 249. 25 1 . 26 1 . 262. 263. 264-65.  See 
also  above  battle  loi . 

Iloeiyong:  86 
I  loeyang:  4*15 

Huge,  Maj  Gen.  William  M  :  *180.  See  also  Gulps, 
US..  IX. 

Communist  Spinig  offensive  382.  384,  389.  390- 
93,  402.  420.  430.  433.  44 1 
Coi  rac.kii's  335-36.  343 
I’ii.iiikivkr:  486.  491-93 
Rime:  315.  327-28.  331-32 
and  ROK  Ibices:  107-08 
Rt  (,(,ni:  356.  358.  359.  361 
UNC  Spiing  (ountei offensive:  *170,  *172,  *176, 
■178-79 

Holtomb.  Col.  Bankson  T  .  Ji..  88,  89 
Holden.  I.t.  Col.  Matinee  C.*  1 17-18 
llongchon.  160.  197.  200,  217,  219,  264,  266.  326. 
3*19,  417m,  454 

Chinese  New  Veai’s  offensive:  188 
Communist  Spiing  offensive*  381.  -138.  444 
defense  ol  184-85 

Rim  k:  315.  317,  321.  322.  323.  327-28 
Rot  Min*  249-51.  2:52.  259.  261-62 
llongth’on  River.  323.  328,  330.  331.  332.  455,  460, 
470 

llongeh'on  Riser  \ alley:  161.  180.322.448 
Hopei  1‘iovmte.  326 

Hospitals.  See  also  Mobile  Anns  Sutgical  Hospital 
(MASH)  units 

Noiwegian  mobile  suigital:  442m 
Swedish:  28 

Hospital  ships.  Danish:  501 
I  lowit/eis 

8-inch:  124,  442m,  453 
75-nun  *  442m 

105-nun.:  30.  73.  124,  132,  358.  382.  404.  407. 
442m 

!55-mm  :  30,  137.  189.  321.  358-59.  382.  407. 
•I42m,  453 
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Hudong-ni:  92,  98,  99,  132.  135-36 
1  luich  on*  -15,  ‘17,  62.  88 
Hull,  l.t  Gen.  John  E :  36‘1 
I  lungnam:  28.’ 36,  -18.  81,  89,  98.  158.  187.  301. 
312.  321 

defense  of:  130-31 
UNO  foice  evacuation  front:  165-75 
UNC  loice  withdiawal  to:  128-31,  156,  158,  165. 
See  aho  Almond.  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Nl.;  Cotps, 
ROK.  I;  Corps.  U.S',  X:  Divisions.  ROK.  3d. 
Capital;  Divisions.  U  S.,  1st  Marine 
I  lupVii:  291.  296 

llttssats  Sec Stpiadi ons.  Bntislt,  C.  8th  King's  Royal 
lush  lhtssais. 

Until.  Maj.  I  ieniy:  •!  M,  -122.  *12*1.  See  also  Squad  ions, 
Biitish.  C.  8th  King's  Royal  lush  llttssats. 
Ilvvach'otr  160.  164,  165,  187.  371.  See  also 
1  iuach'on  Dam:  llivarh'on  Reset  voir. 
Coimnunist  Spiing  offensive:  383-84,  398 
1‘il.FDRtvr.R:  486,  491 

UNC  foice  withdiawal  south:  151,  157.  160 
UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  470.  476,  478-80 
itwach'on  Dam:  371.  376.  See  also  llwach'on; 

I  Iwarli'on  Rest"  voir. 

Communist  Spiing  offensive:  381,  383-84.  390. 
438« 

Rt  t.c.t  n:  353-62 

llwach'on  Reset voii:  333.  336.  346.  350,  352,  377. 
389.  485,  191.  Sir  also  1  lvva<  li  on,  llwath'on 
Dam. 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  381.  392.  400.  401, 
130,  141.441.469 
Du  mi  tss:  371,  374.  375 
line  Kansas  349.  186.  487 
I’ll  until  ik.  191.493 

UNC  Spiing  counteiof  lensive:  466.  168.  472.  483. 
481 

ffvvanghvong  Mounlaitr  322 
I  Ivvanghae  peninsula  153.  156.379 
llvvanghae  1’iovince.  229.  230,  323 
l!vesati|iu:  13.  47.  49,  53.  86.  128,  131 
livotMii:  447  160.  475.  483,  484.  485.  193 

ic li  on  153.  216,  228.  239.  243.  244.  327.  374.  442 
Illusion  aiidalt.  Sir  Aneiaft.  fi\ed-wing.  IL-10 
Iinjin  angle  385,  386.  394-95,  113  Sir  also  liiijin 
Rivei . 

liiijin  River  14.  3  18 

Chinese  New  Veal’s  offensive:  187,  188.  189 
Communist  Spiing  offensive  379.  381.  385-89, 
395.  397.  110,  117  Sri' alsn  Battalions.  Biitish. 
1st,  ( .lout esiei shoe  Rgt 
1)  U  m  1 1  ss-  350.  362.  372.  373.  375 
lei  iv  sues:  340 

line  Kansas.  3  19-50,  .Sir  also  above  Communist 

Spi  mg  imUisnc.  Dlt  Nil  i  SS 

I’ll  l  drivi  k.  491 
Rutik/Coi-kac.hh  s:  334.  335 
Rru.Hi:  349-50.  3:53 

UNC  loice  withdiawal  it  out  the  north:  151.  153. 
159.  160,  161 


liiijin  Rivet — Continued 
UNC  Spring  counteiof  lensive:  470.  476 
Impel ial  Hotel.  Tokyo:  366 
Incendiary  bombs:  42n,  49 
Inch  o-i  i:  47 

Inchon:  27,  43,  44.  155.  158.  162,  164.  201.  240, 

313 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  431, 435.  437 
evacuation  of:  210-12 
landing  at:  25.  40,  89«,  330 
S'Kl’A  fotces  at:  254.  255.  256.  258 
pou  facilities:  192,  211-12,  247 
pnsoner-of-wai  camps:  28 
Rim  k:  317 
Seoul  biidgehead:  192 
TiuindirboU':  243.  256 
India.  I'otees  of  in  Kotea  24.  27 a 
Indochina:  21» 

Infant!)'  School.  Foil  Benning:  236 
liilantn-arnioi  smkes:  228.  237,  238-39 
Inje:  181.  186.  187,  199.  324.  370.  376.  377.  470 
Communist  Spiing  offensive.  381.  3S9.  399—101, 
430-31,  440.  442—13.  444.  445 
I’lHiikiUk:  493 

UNC  Spiing  (ountei  of  lensive.  468.  474-75,  482, 
483.  484-8:5.  485m 
Intelligence.  Communist.  43n,  171 
lntelligeiue,  UNC:  302-05.  313  See  also  Ait  opeia- 
ttotts.  UNC.  leconnaissaiue  and  ohsei  vation: 
Feigusson.  Col.  Robert  G.:  Holcomb,  Col 
Bankson  T..  Jl  .  Folk.  Col  James  II..  Reton- 
naissance.  Ridgway.  General  Matthew  B  : 

Tat  Kenton,  l.t  Col.  james  C  .  Willoughby,  Maj. 
Gen.  Cltailcs  A. 

1 1 om  agents:  100.  312.  373,  417.  4  10-11, 443. 491 
enemy  identification:  439—10.  Sir  also  below  enems 
stiength  and  intentions,  fiom  piisoneis 
enemy  mm  ale  and  mgam/ation:  435-36 
eneinv  stiength  and  intentions.  55.  61.  <55.  71-72. 
82-83,88-89.  100.  114.  139-140.  149-50,  153, 
155-56.  164-65. 183-81,  188. 189. 199.210.216. 
219,  223.  226,  228,  238-39,  240.  243.  24  I,  245, 
249. 254, 258. 26 1-65, 266. 287-88, 289-90. 299. 
31 1.  3 1 2.  323-24.  327,  333.  340.  351-52.  371. 
373-74 , 398.  131, 437, 440-1 1 .  143—14 . 455, 465. 
169,  502.  504 

and  the  Hungunm  evaluation:  171 
lost  <  ommunic  ations  458 
MncAithui  and  politiial  lntelligeiue  17:5 
naval  stii  veill.uue  157 

limn  piisoneis,  101.  11  1.  137,  188,219.223. 

238.  243.  24  I,  245.  25 1.  287-88.  299.  312,  333. 
340.  351.  373.  374.  376.  377.  431. 435-36.  440- 
I'.  1 13.  444-15.  453.  451.  491 
signal  4:51 

Imeidii lion.  Communist.  89,  92,  100 
lnieidution.  UNC 

an.  16.  12.48  -19.53,  128,  164,  178.252.254.310, 
313-14.  851.  110.  417,  -1 1  7m.  435,  506 
gtnuiid:  17 — '18 
naval.  Sir  Bloikade 
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Ipsok:  73,  74 
“Iron”  troops:  56 
lion  Triangle:  498,  500,  503 
Dauntless:  348-50,  359, 362.  375 
PlLEDRlVER;  485,  491-93 
UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  465,  470,  480 
hwol  Mountain:  322 
Itatni,  Japan:  172 
I  won:  19 

Ivanhoc  Security  l'otce:  443,  450 
Izvestia:  500 

Japan:  3.  24.  34  36.  232,  313,  410,  488-89 
defense  of:  232.  488-89.  See  also  Ridgway, 

General  Matthew  B„  mission  and  duties, 
shipping:  40.  155 
Japan  Logistical  Command:  24.  25 
Japan,  Sea  of:  3,  41.  157.  262.  313.  410.  432 
Jen  Min  Jih  l‘ao  (People's  Daily)-.  500 
Johnson.  Kdwin  C..  495 
Johnson.  Col.  Hat  old  K.:  239-10.  243 
Johnson.  Louis  A.:  18 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS):  366.  See  also  United 
States  (U.S.),  Korea  policy, 
and  the  bombing  of  enemy  ait  bases  outside 
Korea:  378m 

and  cease-fue  positions:  496,  499,  505 
chairman  of.  See  Bradley,  General  of  the  Army 
Omar  N. 

and  Chinese  intei  vention:  20.  21,  22,  50 
and  defensive  tactics:  157-58 
and  the  destruction  ol  North  Kotean  armed 
fotces:  18 

and  Kighth  Army  actions:  488-89.  506 
and  the  evacuation  <|ticstion:  230-33,  234 
and  MacAithur:  20.  157-58.  160.  231-32,  233. 
345.  346-17 

Manclnuian  bolder  policy:  42,  43 
and  a  negotiated  settlement:  488-89.  See  aho  above 
<ease-f"uc  positions, 
and  Ridgway :  ‘188-89.  499,  506 
and  ROK  tequests  foi  additional  equipment:  408 
and  UNC:  14,  15.  -188 
Joint  Operations  Centei.  36.  48 
Jones,  Capl.  .Shctman  1).:  269 
Jones.  Maj  Robeit  K.:  135 
Joy,  Vice  Adm.  C.  'l’utner:  15.  178 
and  Ridgway:  366.  367 
and  a  cease-fire-  505 
contiol  of  aii  opeiaiions:  39 
conuol  of  Seventh  Fleet:  4 1 
evacuation  of  X  Corps-  147 
evacuation  planning.  128 
TF  96:  40.  40m 
Tiiuxukrhoi.i  :  255-56 
Tokyo  confeiente:  159 

Katlena  Air  Base.  See  Ait  bases,  Kadcna. 

Kacch’on:  81,  108.  109-111 
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Kaechon  River:  108,  109,  111,  112,  113 
Kaesoi  g:  61.  151.  155,  195,  373,  498,  501-02 
Kagncw  battalion.  See  Battalion,  Ethiopian. 

Kamak  Mtn.:  388,  395 

Kang  Moon  Bong,  Brig.  Gen.,  and  Communist 
Spiing  offensive:  348tt.  416,  422-24,  427,  434, 
435.  436.  439.  See  also  Divisions,  ROK,  1st 
Kanggye:  45,  47,  51,  56,  325 
Kanghwa  Island:  180,  192 
Kangnung.  304.  306.  315,  369,  468,  469 
1  Ian  River-Yangp’yong-I  loengsong-Kangmmg 
line:  246.  247 
Killer:  310 

P’yongch’ang-Kangnung  line:  292-93 
UNC  objective:  251, 262 
Kansong:  374,  482,  485.  486,  487 
Kangson-ni:  442 

Kapyong:  196,  197,  254,  266,  391.  393 
Chinese  New  Year’s  offensive:  188.  200 
Communist  Spiing  offensive:  383,  401-06,  430, 
444, 445 

UNC  defenses  at:  391-93 
UNC  Spring  couniei  offensive:  472 
Kap  yong  River:  371.  402-03,  406 
Kap’yong  River  valley:  353,  383.  391 
Karhyon-dong:  123-24 

KATUSA.  See  Korean  Augmentation  to  U.S.  Army 
(KATUSA). 

Kean.  Maj.  Gen.  William  11.:  309m.  See  also  Divisions. 
U.S.,  25th. 

battle  of  the  Ch’ongch’on:  63,  68.  73.  74,  76,  78. 
79 

Seoul  biidgchead:  193,  201-02,  205.  206,  207 
Tiil'nderhoi.t:  243 
Woi.riiouNT):  237-38 

Keisei,  Maj.  Gen.  Lauience  B.:  65.  68  See  also  Divi¬ 
sions,  U.S..  2d  Infantry, 
battle  of  Ch’ongch’on:  63,  65.  68,  69,  75-76 
evacuation  of:  162-63 

UNC  foite  withdiawai  south:  80,  81,  107,  108, 
109.  111-12.  115-16.  117.  118-24,  151 
Keith,  Col.  John  W.,  Jr.:  268.  272.  273.  274,  278. 

280.  Sec  also  Support  Fence  21. 

Kelehcr.  I.t.  Col.  William  IV  271.  271m.  272,  274. 
275-76.  See  also  Battalions,  U.S..  1st,  38th 
Infantry. 

Kcnnan,  Geoigc  l\:  -196-97 
Kiland.  Rear  Adm.  Ingolf  N.:  313m.  See  also  Naval 
task  fotces.  90. 

Kilclni.  131 

Killer.  Sec  Opetations,  Kit  t  tit. 

Kim  Chaek.  Genet al:  52,  325 
Kim  Chang  Dok,  Lt.  Gen..  324.  See  also  Chips,  North 
Kotean.  VIII. 

Kim  II  Sung:  51,  56.  325.  501-02.  504 
Kim  Jong  Oh.  Brig.  Gen.:  468.  See  also  Divisions. 
ROK.  3d. 

Kim  I’aik  11,  Bug.  Gen..  129, 275, 293-94,  322,  347m. 

Sec  abn  Corps,  ROK,  1. 

Kim  Ung,  Lt.  Gen.:  325 
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Kimpo  peninsula:  180,  192,  210.  256-57.  258,  431, 
435,  436)i 
Kirk.  Alan  G.:  500 

KMAG.  See  United  States  Military  Assistance  Gioup. 
Korea  (KMAG). 

Koclt.  1st  Lt.  Kenneth  W.:  103,  405-06,  407m 
Kojin-ni:  486 

Koksan:  153,  156.  164.  327,  374 

Koksu-ti:  284.  285,  290.  291,  296,  297,  299,  300 

Komisong:  381 

Koiangp'o-ri:  188.  372.  373,  379,  385.  397,  416 
Koiea:  3,  5,  7,  8-10 

Kotea.  Democratic  People's  Republic  of:  8  See  also 
North  Kotea. 

Kotea.  Republic  of(ROK):  8 
armed  Ibices:  15/t.  See  also  Kotea,  Republic  of. 
Army;  Kotea,  Republic  of.  Maiine  Cotps: 
Kotea,  Republic  of,  Navy, 
armistice  terms:  490 
evacuation  of  officials:  198-99,  202-03 
invasion  of  by  Notth  Kotea.  10 
teserve  fotces.  See  National  Gttatd,  ROK;  National 
Youth  Corps. 

Kotea.  Republic,  of.  Air  Force:  36m 
Korea,  Republic  of.  At  my:  23.  26,  27.  149.  151,  162. 
See  also  specific  unit  by  type  and  mtmbei 
headquaitcis:  25.  27 
and  the  not  them  boidet:  18.  19,  20,  21 
langcis:  448,  450 

security  battalions:  453.  See  also  lvanhoe  Security 
Fotce. 

and  Walker:  15 

Kotea.  Republic  of,  Marine  Corps:  26,  256,  258, 

313 

Kotea.  Republic  of.  National  Police:  25.  26.  147n. 
203,  453 

Kotea.  Republic  of.  Navy:  24.  26,  230 
Korea:  The  Limited  War  (Rees)-  364m 
Kotea  St t ait:  3 

Koican  Augmentation  to  U  S.  Army  (KATUSA):  23 
Kot'o-ri 

battle  oT the  Changjin  Reset  voir:  88.92.98, 101-03. 
128.  129 

UNC  force  withdrawal  to  the  coast:  130.  132, 
139-43.  145-16.  147 
Kiihwa-ii:  325,  373 
Kujang-doitg:  69,  70,  75.  76.  78.  80 
Kujong-ni:  77.  82.  105.  1 13 
Kuin  River:  23 1 
Kumch'on:  325.  373.  374 
Ktimhak  Mm.:  362 

Kumltwa:  156.  187,  195,  325,  348.  372,  37 
486.  491.  498 

Kiminyangjang-ni:  216,  237,  238,  239,  24 

Kunmyaiigji-ni:  243 

Ktmisong:  492 

Kmtgniang  Mm.:  353,  362 

Ktmwtr  89;; 

Kuitu-ti:  45,  61.  62 
ammunition  losses  at:  153 


Kunu-ri — Continued 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch’on:  68.  70.  71,  76,  78-80, 
82,  83 

UNC  force  withdrawal  south:  107-13, 1 14-16,  1 17, 

1 19-25 

Kup'abaUi:  433 

Kut  vong  River:  62,  63,  68,  73.  77-79.  1 13 

Kwanak  Mtn.:  255.  256 

Kwandae-ri:  444,  445,  463 

Kwandok-san  (Kwandok  Mtn.):  362,  372,  375,  384 

Kwatnun  Mtn.:  353 

Kyomip'o:  153,  155 

Kvongan-ni:  258.  349.  442 

Kyongju:  172,  173,  185.  186.  192,  196,214.225 

Kyushu:  3 

Laborers,  use  of:  I  86m,  437 

Ladue,  Col.  Lawrence  K.:  474,  474m 

Utvoie.  Lt.  Col.  Leon  F.:  399.  See  also  battalions. 

U.S.,  92d  Armored  Field  At  fillet  y. 

Leaflets:  204 

Lee  ban  Nam.  Maj.  Gen.:  223,  227.  See  also 
Divisions,  Notth  Koican.  I Oth. 

Lee  Hong  Sun,  Maj.:  332 
Lee  Sang  Clio,  Maj.  Gen.:  52,  325 
Lee  Yong  Ilo,  Lt.  Gen.-  324.  See  also  Corps,  Notth 
Koican,  VII. 

Lejcunc.  Maj.  Gen.  joint  A..  309;; 

Leyte  USS:  41-12.  48 

Li  T’ien-yu:  59.  71, 72,  83.  See  also  Army  gioups. 
Chinese.  A 'III. 

Liao  Chen-chou:  100-101.  See  also  Divisions,  Chinese, 
58th 

Lie.  Trygve:  495.  499 

Limb,  Col.  ben  C.:  408 

Lin  Piao:  55-56,  59.  325 

Lin-chiang:  53 

Line  A:  157,  161 

Line  Alabama:  374.  376,  389 

Line  Albany:  317,  321-22 

Line  Atizona:  306.  307,  309,  310,  314 

Line  Aspen:  335,  336.  338.  341,  343 

Line  b:  160-65.  172.  180-83,  184-87,  189.  193-95. 

234.  See  also  Line  C. 

Line  benton:  335-36.  343,  344 

Line  buffalo:  317,  322-23.  329.  330-31,  332 

Line  bustet:  331.  332 

Line  C:  160.  162,  191,  192,  195.  197-98,200,205 
Line  Caito:  317.  332.  335.  336,  338,  344 
Line  D:  160-61.  162,  192.  200-201,  233,  234,  240. 
246,  254.  See  also  Yqju-Woiiju  line, 
extended  panels:  225-27 
organization:  213-15.  216-19 
P'yongt'ack-Ansong-Cbangbowon-ni  sectoi :  210. 

See  also  Corps.  U.S..  I,  IX. 
icdtawn:  216-17 

Wonju-Samch’ok  sector:  217.  See  also  Corps,  U.S., 
X,'  line  D. 

Wonju-Wonp’o-i  i  sector:  210,  216-17.  See  also 
Cotps,  U.S.,  X,  line  D. 
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l.inc  Davidson.  Sir  Davidson  line 
Line  Della:  391,  -1 1 9-20.  430 

Line  L:  233 
Line  K:  233 

Line  Geoigia:  470,  472 

Line  Golden:  360,  397,  430.  431.  433,  434,  435. 

436.  438 

Line  Idaho:  315,  317.  322.  323,  333.  See  also 
Operations.  Kim.R. 

Line  Kansas:  349,  350,  353-62,  366,  367.  See  also 
Line  Wyoming. 

cease-lhe  positions:  497-99,  500,  503-504 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  384,  389,  390,  391. 
392,  393-94.  396-97.  398-99, 401. 410-19, 421, 
430.  434.  440 

U.vtiN  i  t  hss:  369-71,  372,  373.  374.  375 
JCS:  488-89 

operations  above:  488-89,  490-91 
Ptl.l'.DRlVhR:  486-87.  See  also  Operations. 

I’U.KORlVhR. 

UNC  Spting  counteroffensive:  476 
Line  Lincoln:  329,  330 
Line  Missoni i:  439.  440.  442,  448 
Line  Nevada:  366,  431, 434 
Line  No  Name.  See  No  Name  line. 

Line  Pendleton:  390.  398-99 
Line  1’eler.  See  Peter  line. 

Line  Raider.  See  Raider  line. 

Line  Topeka:  440.  442.  465,  470.  472.  476 
Line  Utah 

Daln  i  i.kss:  349-50.  362.  366.  371-73.  374,  375 
Communist  Spting  offensive:  391,  395,  418/t 
Line  Waco:  434-35. 453. 456-61. 463. 467. 468, 469. 

See  also  No  Name  line. 

Line  Wolf:  194 

Line  Wyoming:  349-50.  336.  362.  366.  367.  374-76, 
382  See  also  Line  Kansas, 
cease-fit e  positions'  503-04 
operations  above:  488-89.  -190-91 
Pit  ldrivfr:  -185,  -187.  See  also  Operations. 
Ptl.HlRIVt.R. 

Line  Zebra:  450 

l.it/enbeig,  Col.  Ilomer  1,..  Ji .:  88.  90.  96.  98,  131. 
137.  139.  1-11.  See  also  Regiments,  U  S..  7th 
Matine. 

Liu  Tei:  92.  See  also  At  lines,  Chinese.  20th. 

Liu  Ya-lou:  378-79.  See  also  Profile's  At)  Voice. 

Liu  Yung:  96.  97.  See  also  Divisions,  Chinese.  SOllt. 
Logistics,  Communist:  42,  43.  47— -18,  188.  443—14, 
465 

Logistics.  UNC:  5-7.  See  also  Air  opciations.  air- 
(hops:  Airfields  and  anstiips;  Combat  Catgo 
Command  (Piovisional);  Commands,  numbered; 
Equipment  and  supplies.  UNO,  Japan  Logistic 
Command;  Pen  oleum,  oil,  and  lubricaii.s;  Port 
facilities:  Raihoads;  Roads:  Transpoit. 
air:  34.  35.  36n,  150 

Eighth  Ai  my:  27-28.  -13-1-1,  61-62. 68,  69,  70-71, 
151.  153.  18-1,  311,  436-37.  4-1 1-12.  See  also 
Stebbins.  Col.  Albert  K. 
naval:  39-10.  42 


Logistics.  UNC — Continued 

IX  Coips.  214 

X  Coips:  48.  8-1.  89,  92-94.  96,  98.  175 
Van  Fleet  day  of  fit  e: -141-12 

l.STs:  155.  437 

M 1 :  30 

M2  floating  bridge:  199,  204 
M3:  30 
Ml:  121 

M4-M4A2  floating  bridge:  199,  207 

M4A3:  30 

M5  ti  actors:  321 

M24:  30 

M26:  30 

M39:  121 

M46:  30 

M83  liagmenlation  bomb:  328m 
MacAithur,  General  of  the  At  my  Douglas 
advance  to  the  bolder:  20.  22.  43.  49 
and  aii  power:  22,  -12-13.  47,  -18.  53.  178 
and  Almond:  47—18.  84.  128.  130,  160.  165 
battlefield  visits:  160.  169.  305.  319.  330.  346. 

347.  350 

and  cease-fire:  3-15,  346—17 
and  Chinese  intervention:  20.  21. 84 
CINCUNC  Order  No.  5:  159 
and  Congiess:  489-90.  See  also  below  and  Mai  tin. 
and  defensive  planning:  84,  157-58 
and  deslltittion  of  equipment  and  supplies:  150 
"Die  loi  Tie"  statement:  319 
Eighth  At  my  withdiavval:  103-04.  150 
and  Eighth  Aimy-X  Coips  boutidaiy.  20.  156-57 
and  evacuation:  231-34.  236 
liied:  362-65 
and  I  lan  River  line:  284 
and  Han  River-Yangp'yong-Hoengsoiig- 
Kanginmg  line:  247 
and  Hungnam  evacuation:  172 
on  intelligence  failuit"  175 
and  the  JCS:  -12.  8-1.  157-58.  345.  345m.  346-17, 
•189.  See  also  above  and  evacuation:  fired, 
and  Kim  lr:  305 
and  Martin:  345,  362.  489 
and  misinfoi  illation.  313 
and  panels  above  Kansas- Wyoming:  350 
and  the  pi  ess:  159-60,  305,  319,  364,  489-90 
and  leiiifoiccnients:  158,  231 
and  Ridgwav:  177-78.  247.  305,  319,  3-15-16.  347. 
350 

and  ROK  fences:  369 
and  Seoul:  159,  160.  163,  178.247,310 
and  the  38th  parallel:  18.  19.  345—16,  3-17 
Tokyo  conference.  7  Dec:  159 
and  Truman:  42—13,  159-60,  -188.  See  also  I  rtunaii. 
Dairy  S. 

and  UNC:  15.  22.  175-76.  28-1 
UNC  confcicnie,  28  Nov.  84,  103-01 
and  U.S.  policy:  319,  -188.  489-90.  See  also  above 
and  the  JCS,  and  Truman, 
violates  instiuctions:  20 
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McCaffiey,  Col.  William  J.:  270 

McChue,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  B.:  163,  183,  200,  217. 

219-22.  See  also  Divisions,  U.S.,  2<1  Infantry. 
McCord  Air  Force  Base:  36/i 
Mace.  2d  l.t.  William  M.:  270,  271.  278 
Machine  guns.  See  also  Antiaiictaft  aitilleiy;  Sub¬ 
machine  guns. 

.30-caliber  Biowning,  heavy:  30 
.30-caliber  Bi owning,  light:  30 
,50-calibct  Bi  owning:  30 
McLaughlin,  Maj.  John  N.:  103 
MacLean,  Col.  Allan  D.:  87,  88.  90.  92.  96.  97,  98, 
99.  See  also  Regiments,  U.S.,  31st  Infanliy. 
Maengsan:  70 

Maixnet,  Lt.  Col.  Hat  old:  272,  274,  275-76.  See  also 
Battalions.  U.S..  3d.  38th  Infantry. 

Majon-dong:  100,  130,  132,  140,  143,  145,  147 
Malik.  Jacob:  496-97.  499 
Malta-ii:  282,  292 

Manchuria:  3,  18.  20.  21,  42.  43.  52.  284,  312,  323. 

325,  326.  502 
Mangmi-san:  285 
Manp'ojin:  43.  45.  47,  53.  55.  324 
Mao  Tse-tung,  and  On  the  Pt attracted  l Fur:  58,  60n, 
379.  496 

Mat  shall,  Geotge  C. 
ctossing  the  38th  parallel:  18 
and  MacAithur's  telief:  362,  364,  36-ln,  365 
Manchurian  border  policy:  42,  43 
on  a  negotiated  settlement:  495 
and  Van  Fleet:  368 

Maitin.  Vice  Adm.  Harold  M.:  313n.  See  also 
Seventh  Fleet. 

Maitin.  Joseph  W.:  345,  362.  489 
Masan:  ‘l60.  170,  186,  225 
Mead.  Btig.  Gen.  A.  D.:  129.  130.  140,  145,  422, 
•122/1.  See  also  Task  foiccs,  C.  Dog. 

Medals 

Medal  ol  Ilonoi  136m,  147m 
Navy  C.ioss:  147m 

1’iesitleniial  Unit  Citation:  407/i.  479m 
Silver  Stai :  97 

Medical  units:  27 »,  28,  33.  442/1.  501 
Mich'on:  220 

Michaelis,  Col.  John  11.:  68,  74,  205-07.  228,  238. 

See  also  Regiments.  U.S.,  27th  Infantiy. 
Middlesex  Battalion.  See  Battalions,  British. 
Middlesex. 

MIG  Alley:  314/i,  378 

Milbuin.  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  W.:  62,  71.  See  also  Corps, 
U.S..  I. 

battle  of  the  Cb'ongcb’on:  71,  76,  79,  82 
Chinese  New  Yeai's  offensive:  190 
Communist  Spiing  offensive:  389,  4 10,  413, 
416-17,  418-19.  421.  427,  430,  433-34,  435. 
436 

Courageous/Tomaiiawk:  335,  337-38.  340.  341, 
343 

demolition  at  Inchon:  2i  i 
and  enemy  intentions:  375 


Milburn,  Maj.  Gen.  1'iank  W. — Continued 
and  the  Gloucestet  shite  Bn.:  419,  428-29 
line  B:  186-87 
line  D:  212-13.  214.  215-16 
Puxiiriver:  491-93 

and  leconnaissance  m  force:  237,  238-39,  240.  See 
also  Operations,  Thunderbolt 
and  Ridgway:  228 
Riiter:  317.  329-30 
Rugged:  353 

Seoul  biidgehead:  191,  192-94,200-201,202 
Task  Fotce  Allen:  255.  256,  258 
tempoiaiy  command,  Eighth  At  my:  177 
traffic  control.  Han  btidges:  201 
UNC  foicc  withdrawal  south:  109,  1 13,  1 16-17, 
153-54,  156.  See  also  above  line  B,  line  D,  Seoul 
biidgehead. 

UNC  Spiing  countei offensive  470-72,  475-76 
Mihtaiy  police:  122,  123 
Miller.  Maj.  Ciosby  IV  132 
Miller,  1st  Lt.  Wilfred  D.:  403,  405,  407// 

Min  Ki  Shik,  Col :  389-90 
Minefields.  Communist:  255.  256,  338,  340,  343, 
370.  458.  484,  485,  493 
Minesweeping,  naval:  40.  44,  313 
Mil  yang:  182,  302 
Missing  Pet  sons  Act  of  1942:  503 
Mobile  Annv  Singical  Hospital  (MASH)  units 
8055th:  33 
Noiucgian  442/1 

Moore.  Maj.  Gen.  Bryant  F. :  252m,  308.  See  also 
Coips,  U.S.,  IX. 

Chip'yong-ni:  284-85,  291 
Han  River  valley:  301 
Thunderbolt:  252, 258 

Moore.  Col.  Ned  1).:  114.  306-07.  See  also  Regiments, 
U.S..  19th  Infantiy. 

Moialc,  UNC:  150,  180.  183,  190,  192,  198,201, 
228,  456.  See  also  Ridgway,  Genet al  Matthew  B., 
motalc  and  confidence. 

Mottais 

4.2-inch:  30,  382.  404.  407 
60-mm.:  30 
81 -mm.:  30 

Mount  McKinley,  USS  167,  172 
Muccio,  John  j.:  179.  184.364,365,408 
Mudgett,  Col.  Gilman  C.:  338 
Mukden,  Manchui  ia:  56,  378 
“Mule  Division"-  327 
Mtin’gyong:  215 
Mun’gyong  pass:  225 
Munsan-ni:  151,  162 

aii borne  landing  at:  337.  338-40.  See  also 
Operations,  COURAGEOUS. 

Communist  Spiing  offensive:  417,  440 
UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  465,  470,  472 
Mup’yong-ni:  48,  84,  88-90,  92 
Mui i ay,  Lt.  Col.  Aitlnir  B.:  167 
Murray,  Raymonf!  !  •  ftft,  90,  92,  90,  9ft, 

131,  137,  141.  See  also  Regiments,  U.S.,  5th 
Mai  ine. 
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Musaii:  86 

Mycis.  Maj.  Reginald  R.:  101 

Naech’on  River:  -163,  -175 
Naech'on  River  valley:  461,  466 
Naep’yong'iii:  444,  447 

Naktong  River,  and  defense  line:  16,  159,  160,  161, 
233 

Nani  II,  Lt.  Gen.:  325 
Namch'onjom:  323 
Namsan-ni:  43 
Napalm:  413,  438 
Napch'ongjong:  64,  72 

National  defense,  ministei  of,  Noiili  Koica.  See 
Choe  Yotig  Gun,  Matshal. 

National  Guaui:  313 
National  Guaid,  ROK:  352,  352« 

National  Security  Council:  14,  22,  488,  489,  490 
National  Youth  Corps:  352n 
Nationalist  China:  231.  See  also  Formosa, 

Naval  Kotces,  Far  East:  15,  16,  39,  89m.  See  also  joy. 
Vice  Adm.  C.  Turner. 

Naval  gunfiie  suppott:  40,  262,  313.  See  also  Naval 
task  fotces.  95. 

I  lungnatn  evacuation  168.  173-74 
Tiiunderboi.i  :  240,  252 
Naval  task  fotces 
72:  41 

77  41-12.48,  128.  313.  351.  4  10.438m 
79:  42 

90.  40,  40m,  128.  147.  165-66,  167.  313m,  317. 

See  also  Amphibious  opciations:  Doyle,  Rear 
Adm.  James  11. 

95:  40—1 1 .  41m.  230.  240,  258,  262.  313.  410. 

431-32.  See  also  Smith.  Rear  Adm.  Allen  K. 

96:  39—10.  Sec  alio  Joy,  Vice  Adm.  C.  Turner. 
Navigational  aids:  1 1 1 

Negotiated  settlement:  319.  344,  500-502.  See  also 
Aimistice  conferences:  Cease-fire. 

Netherlands,  forces  of  in  Kotea:  24.  26.  .SYc  also 
Battalion.  Nethet  lands. 

Netheilands  Detachment,  U.N.:  26 
New  Year's  offensive.  See  Chinese  New  Yeat's 
offensive. 

New  Zealand,  fotces  in  Kotea:  24,  182.  371,  382, 
383.  391.  See  also  Battalion,  New  Zealand. 
Newman.  Maj.  Chatlcs  A.:  481 
Nieh  Feng-chin:  92.  See  also  Annies,  Chinese.  27th. 
No  Name  line  431,  434-35.  436.  438-39.  440.  441. 
442.  445,  447,  448,  453-54,  -162.  See  also  Line 
Waco. 

Noel.  Frank:  102.  103 

Noith  Atlantic  Ticatv  Oigani/ation:  232 

Noitli  Koica 

ail  foices:  16,  51.  See  also  Air  opciations. 
Communist. 

ground  forces.  See  Gticnilla  foices.  Communist: 

No) III  Korean  People's  Army. 
invasion  of  ROK:  10 
nasal  foices.  16.  51 

and  a  negotiated  settlement:  489. 494.  -196,  501-02 


North  Korean  People's  Army  ( NKPA ):  16, 43.  20.  5 1-52, 
223,  254,  290,  304,  323-25,  502.  See  also  Coips, 
North  Korean;  Divisions,  North  Korean. 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  376-77,  381, 469-70 
Front  Headquarters'.  52,  325 
General  Headquarters :  52,  325 
Hwanghac:  230 
and  line  B:  184-85 
and  line  C:  199-200 
and  line  D:  217 
PilEdriver:  493 

pui suit  of  U.N.  foices:  156.  161,  164,  171,  172, 
239 

P’yongch’ang:  292-93 

icsisiaucc  to  advances  to  line  Kansas:  369-71 
Kipper:  321.  322.  327.  333 
Rugged:  352 

tactics  and  sttategy:  305m.  327,  352 
use  of  American  ai  ms:  223m 
withdrawal  after  Chip’yong-ni:  302,  308 
withdrawal  fiom  Seoul:  329 
Northumberland  Fusiliers.  See  Battalions.  Biitish, 

1st.  Royal  Not thumbei land  Fusiliers. 

Not  way.  medical  team  in  Korea:  442m 
Nulloii  River:  424 
Nullori  Riser  valley:  427 
Nttion-ni:  461. 462,  -166 

O’Donnell.  Maj.  Gen.  Emmett.  Jr.:  35.  379 
Olstie.  Rear  Adm.  Ralph  A.:  313m 
Ojeda.  Lt.  Col.  Dionisio:  414.  See  also  Battalions, 
Philippine,  1 0th  BCT. 

Okinawa:  35.  4 1 

On  the  Protracted  War  (Mao  Tse-tung):  60m 

Onjong:  62 

Opciations 

Courageous:  334.  335-13 
Daun  i  i  e.ss  :  347-50.  355.  356,  363.  365.  371-73, 
374-76 

Kiij.er.  301-02,  304.  305-10,  311.  See  also  below 
Ripper. 

Overwhelming:  506 
Pile  driver:  485-87.  491-94 
Ripper:  310-14,  315-19,  321-22.  327-34,  343-14 
See  also  Ch  tinch  on;  Ilongch'on;  Seoul. 

Rugged:  347-50.  352—53.  See  also  Ilwach’on  Dam. 
Roundup:  246,  248,  249-52,  254-55,  258-63.  292. 
30(>,  321.  See  also  Hoengsong. 
command  and  contiol:  264,  268-70,  273,  275. 
279-81.  See  also  Coughlin.  Col.  John  G., 

1  loengsong. 
lei  minuted:  290 
S  i  rangi.e:  505-06 

Tiiunderiioi.i  :  240-16.  247.  248.  249.  251. 
252-58,  283 

Tomahawk:  334,  335.  See  also  above  Courageous. 
Wolfhound:  237-39 
Oio-ii:  131,  166.  171 
Osan.  216.  228,  237.  238.  240 
Otmi  Mountain:  328 
Ottawa:  499 
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l’ace,  Frank,  Jr.:  363-64.  364n,  365 
l’acgun  Mtn.j  362,  371 
Paengam-ni:  239 
Paengnyang  River:  63,  64,  69 
Paengnyong-do:  229-30 
Page,  Lt.  Col.  John  U.  D.:  146-17,  147n 
Paik  Sun  Yup,  Maj.  Gen.:  348».  369.  See  also  Corps. 
ROK,  I;  Divisions,  ROK,  1st. 
battle  of  the  Ch'ongch’on:  63.  71,  72,  79.  109 
Chinese  New  Year's  offensive:  189,  190 
Communist  Spiing  offensive:  469 
Courageous:  340 
line  if:  193-94 
line  D:  213 
Pll.FDRI VER:  493 
Rirrr.R:  330 

UNC  Spiing  countci offensive:  476,  485 
Pak  Chong  Kok,  I.t.  Gen.:  324.  See  also  Corps, 

Noi  th  Koiean,  IV. 

Pakch'on:  72.  79.  1 14 

Palmer,  Bug.  Gen.  Charles  1).  309m.  See  also 
Divisions,  U.S.,  1st  Cavahy. 
destmction  of  Han  River  bridges:  207-08 
Rugged:  356-57,  359-60.  361 
traffic  conn ol.  evacuation  of  Seoul:  200.  202.  203 
Pang  Ho  San,  Maj.  Gen.:  219,  223.  381,  See  ah, 
Corps.  Nouh  Koiean.  Y. 

Pangnun-nr  315,  462 
Panikkar.  Kavalam  M.:  19.  20 
"Papei  tigei".  58 
Patanjang:  238 

Paitisans,  anti-Cominunist:  229-30.  230m 
Partridge.  Maj.  Gen.  Earle  E.:  36.  48.  See  also  Aii 
foices.  U.S.,  Fifth 
aii  field  construction:  410 
and  close  an  suppoit:  III,  128 
Tin  nderhoei:  240.  242.  252 
Tomahawk:  338 

UNC  foite  withdrawal  south:  164 
Paitridge.  Lt.  Col.  John  II.:  141,  145 
Peaison,  Lester  B.:  495 
Peking  radio:  500,  501 
Peng  Tch-huai:  325.  325n 
Communist  Spiing  offensive:  379,  381.  444—15. 
452-53.  465.  469 

negotiated  settlement*  501-02,  504 
People's  Ait  lunce:  52-53.  378-79.  See  also  Air 
operations.  Communist:  Close  ait  suppoit. 
Communist:  Liu  Ya-lou 

People’s  Liheiation  Anny:  53-56.  56«.  209,  325-27. 
■136.  502.  See  also  Ai  lilies.  Chinese;  Chinese 
People's  Volunteeis:  Field  armies.  Chinese, 
battle  of  the  Ch’oiigch'on 

1st  phase  offensive:  64.  65-68.  69-70.  71.  72 
2d  phase  offensive:  72-76,  77-78 
3d  phase  offensive:  188-90.  193.  194-95.  See 
also  Chinese  New  Yeai's  offensive. 
Chip’yong-ni.  See  Chip'yong-ni,  siege  of. 

Combined  iieadijuailei.y.  5i 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  373-74,  376.  377. 
379-81,  465,  469-70 


People’s  Liberation  Army — Continued 
Ilwach'on  Dam.  See  Hwach'on  Dam. 
infiltration  of  icfugce  columns:  105,  196,  220 
and  line  Utah:  371,  372 
Pieedkiver:  491-93 
Ripper:  321,  327.  331,  332 
Rugged:  352 

Seoul:  198-99,  200,  204-05,  206,  207,  208 
strategy  and  tactics:  55.  59-60.  164,  187,  299, 
305ti.  327,  352,  371,  373,  373«,  441, 444-15 
training:  445 

weapons  and  equipment:  56.  209 
withdrawal  aftei  Chip'yong-ni:  298,  299,  301, 

302,  308 

People's  Navy:  52.  52 n 

Peploc,  Col.  George  B.:  252m.  See  also  Regiments, 
U.S..  38th  fnfantiy. 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch’on:  68.  69.  70.  75.  77 
UNC  foicc  withdrawal  south  80,  83.  108,  109-1 1, 
112,  115,  121-22 
Peter  line:  233 

Petioleum.  oil,  and  lubricants:  28.  155.  210.  21 1. 
212.  314.  442 

Philippine  Expcditionaiy  Force  to  Koiea:  26 
Philippine  Sea.  USS:  41-42.  48 
Philippines,  foices  in  Koiea  24,  26.  See  also 
Battalion  Combat  Team,  Philippine.  10th. 
Piho-san  Ridge:  107.  108,  111 
Pistols,  Colt  .45-caliber:  30 
Pobwon-ni:  340 
Pogae-san:  372.  375.  379.  384 
P'oliang-dong:  40.  186,  225.  227,  304.  306 
Police  action:  13 
Polk.  Col.  James  11.:  88-89 
Pongilch'on-ni:  193 
Pongmi-san:  285.  287 

Ports  and  burbots:  7,  28,  44.  84,  86.  See  also 
Cliinnamp'o,  liuiignam;  Inchon,  Kansong, 
Pusan:  Songjin;  Wonsan. 

Pottets:  352-53 
I’tavda:  495.  500 

Ptcmici,  Noith  Koiea.  See  Kim  II  Sung. 

Piemier,  People's  Republic  of  China.  See  Mao 
Tse-lung. 

Piesident.  ROK.  See  Rhee.  Ssngmaii. 

Piesidcnt,  U  S  See  Ti  uinan,  1  Ian y  S. 

Piesidential  diiectivc.  Dec  50:  346.  346m 
Piesidential  Unit  Citation:  407«,  479m 
Piess:  364.  489-90.  See  also  MacAithui.  General  of 
the  Anny  Douglas,  and  the  piess:  Ridgway. 
General  Matthew  B.,  and  the  piess. 

"Pi ice  ol  Peace":  495.  499 

Prime  minister.  Japan.  See  Yoslnda,  Shigeiu. 

Piinceton,  USS:  -I38« 

Prisoners  ol  wai 
American:  63.  27 1,  478 n.  503 
British:  428-29 
camps:  28.  155 

Chinese:  101.  344.  459.  479-80.  See  also 
Intelligence,  UNC.  ft  out  prisoneis. 
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Prisoners  of  war — Continued 
North  Kotean:  255,  257.  344,  502.  See  aho 
Intelligence,  UNC,  fiom  prisoners, 
released  by  Chinese:  63 

Ptopaganda  and  the  Chinese  intervention:  56-57. 
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Psychological  warfate:  333m 
Psychological  wat  fare  teams:  477 
Pngwon:  76,  79-82.  107.  108,  113 
Pujon  Reservoit:  131 
Pukch’ang-ni:  70.  76.  77.  80-82 
Pukch'ong:  43,  131 
Pnkhan  corridor:  431.  438.  441,  442 
Pnkhan  River  201,  264.  See  also  llwach’on  Dam 
Communist  Spung  olfensive:  384.  390.  391.  392. 

430.  431.  433.  438.  438«.  444 
Dau.vi  less:  37 1 
Piekdriver:  491 
Riiter:  317,  321.  328.  332 
UNC  Spting  conntet olfensive:  470 
Pnkhan  Rivet  valley:  151.349.438 
Puller.  Col.  Lewis  B.:  87-88,  102,  142.  See  also 
Regiments.  U.S..  1st  Matine. 

Punchbowl:  486,  493.  500,  503 
P’ungam-ni.  460.  461,  462.  463,  465,  467,  474.  475 
P'ungain-ni  cottidor:  322 
P'ungnyuti  River:  92,  99 
Pusan:  26.  149.  158.  255.  364.  365 
and  the  Chinnamp'o.  Inchon  evacuations:  165, 
212 

defense  of:  16,  160.  233.  See  also  Pusan 
Pet  imelet 

and  the  Ilungnam  evacuation:  161,  165-66,  170. 
172.  174 

logistics  comet :  27.  44 
medical  facilities:  28 
piisoner-of-war  camps:  28 
seat  of  government:  203.  330 
and  the  Wonsan  evacuation:  165 
Pusan  line:  160.  See  aho  Peter  line. 

Ptisan  Perimeter:  Hi,  26.44.  159 
Putchaetlul:  448.  451,  455.  458 
P'yongch’ang:  197,  248.  275.  282.  304,  469.  See  aho 
Wonju-P'yongch'ang  line. 

Kim.EK:  307 

North  Korean  assembly  area:  226-27 
Rot  NOUl':  252,  259.  261 
taken  by  Not  lit  Koreans:  292-93 
P'yongch'ang-Kangnung  line-  292-93.  294 
P'vonggang:  492,  498 
P'yongt'aek:  161.  186,214.228 
P  yongyang:  19.  26.  27.  44.  79.  82.  304.  324,  325. 
506.  See  also  lion  Tiiangle. 
airfields  near:  379 

Eighth  Army  withdiawal:  105,  116.  127,  150-55, 
157-58 

North  Korean  government  withdrawal  fiom:  51. 

See  also  Kanggye. 
prisonci  -of-wai  camp:  28 
Pyongyang  tadio:  501 
Pyongyang- Wonsan  line:  499.  506 


Radar  guidance:  111,  417ii.  432,  454 
Radar-diiected  night-bombing-  1 1 1, 417m,  432.  454. 
466,467 

Radfoid,  Adm.  Aithur  E.:  41 
Radio  Peking:  20 
Raider  line:  160.  233 
Railroads:  7,  44,  45,  47,  311. 437 
battle  of  Changjin  Reset  von :  87-88 
inlet  diction  tat  gets:  313-14,  351 
Iron  Triangle:  348-49 
Kiinti-ii-Sunch'oii:  112 
Majon-dong-1  lamlnmg:  143 
Pusan-Seoul:  1 84 
P’yongyang-  1:54.  155 
Suwon:  212 
Wonju-Seoul:  199,301 
Rankin.  Kail  I.ott:  21m 
Rati.  Sir  Bengal  N.:  495 
Recoilless  i  dles 
57-tmn.:  30 
75-mm. :  30 

Reconnaissance.  See  aho  Air  opeiations,  UNC. 
retounaissance  and  obscivation. 
extended  patiols:  225.  226,  227.  228.  283,  333. 
373.  436,  439-40,  443.  492.  See  aho  Ridgway, 
General  Matthew  1L.  and  leconnaissance. 
m  (dice:  209.  228.  237-16.  443.  See  aho 
Operations,  Ttii'NDi'RHoi.i,  Rouniut. 

Rees.  David:  364m 

Refugees:  28.  See  aho  Ch'o-do:  Paengnyong-do; 
Partisans.  anti-Coiiinniiiist. 
battle  of  the  Changjin  Reservoir  141.  145—16 
battle  ol  the  Ch'ongoh'on.  105,  107 
Chinnamp'o  155 
Ilungnam:  171,  172.  173,  174 
Pyongyang.  161 
Seoul:  196.  199.  202-04,  437m 
Song|in:  166.  174 
Suwon. 212 

use  of  by  enemy:  105.  196.220 
Wonsan.  165.  174 

Regiment.  Auslialian,  Royal:  391.  See  also 
Battalion,  Auslialian. 

Regiment.  Btittsh.  45th  Field:  4)7,  426 
Reginieiil,  Canadian,  Print  ess  Pallida's  Light 
Infantry.  See  Battalion.  Canadian. 

Regiment,  New  /.calami.  16th  Field:  182.  See  aho 
Battalion,  New  Zealand. 

Regimental  Combat  Team,  Thai,  21st:  26.  See  aho 
Battalion.  Thai. 

Regimental  combat  teams,  U.S.  See  aho  Regiments, 
U.S. 

5th  71.  113.  116-17.204.  301.365 
7th:  442,  453,  461 
1 5th 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  442.  453,  461. 
462.463 

UNC  Spring  counterolfensive:  474.  475.  See 
aho  Task  loices.  Able. 

23d:  1 17,  283-88.  290-9! ,  295-300,  301.  302 
38th:  273 
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Regimental  combat  teams,  U.S. — Continued 
65th:  4*12,  453,  461 

187th  Airborne:  26,  153.  182,  196,  259.  343,  356. 
See  also  Bowen.  Brig.  Gen.  Prank  S.,  Jr. 
battle  of  the  Ch'ongch’on:  61-62,  71,  149 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  438,  443 
Courageous:  341,  343 
lloengsong:  274.  275 
Killer:  306,  307 
line  D:  224-25 
PllXDRIVER:  486 
Pyongyang:  153 
Ripper:  315.  332.  334 
Roundup:  2*19,  251-52,  259.  261, 262 
Rugged:  349 

Tomahawk:  337,  338—10.  355.  See  also  above 
Courageous. 

UNC  Spting  countet offensive:  466.  *174.  See 
aly>  Task  ibices.  Geiharth. 

Wonju  line:  282 
Regiments,  Chinese 
9th  Independent  Aitdlery :  325 
1 1 tli  Aitillen :  325 
)7tlr.  1 14 
92 d:  450 

9 hi:  463,  466,  475 
10 hi:  450-51 
106th:  483 
Uhl:  461 
135th:  454 
I72d:  101 
179th:  101,382 
235th:  94 
236th:  94 
237tli:  94 

354th:  402.  See  also  Kap'yong.  Communist  Spimg 
offensive. 

359th:  398 
360th:  398 
373d:  249 
374th:  249 
375th-  249 
559th:  411 
56Ht:  373 

Regiments.  Notth  Koiean 
1st:  370 
14th:  370 
19th :  484 
27th:  223 
36th:  3*10 
Regiments.  ROK 
1st  Matine  Corps:  28,  48 
Changjin  Reset  voir:  84 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  37 1 , 376.  383, 
438n 

force  withdrawal  to  I  lamhung-l  lungnam: 
129,  131 

I  lungnam  evacuation:  170-71 
Kiei.er:  306h 
Rugged:  361 

2d:  70,  190.  194-95.  332,  382-83,  401-02 


Regiments,  ROK— Continued 
3d 

advance  to  line  Alabama:  376 
battle  of  the  Ch’ongcb’on:  63,  69,  70,  75,  77, 
80 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  389-90,  447, 
460,  462 

lot cc  withdrawal  south:  108,  111-13,  118, 

119,  120,  121,  122 

UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  475.  See  also 
Task  forces,  Able. 

5th:  70,  184-85,  376,  389-90,  467 
6th:  107 

7th:  76,  382-83,  401-02,  433-34,  467 
8th:  70 

10th:  69,  217,  220.  263.  266 

lllh 

battle  of  the  Ch’ongch’on:  72,  78,  79 
Chinese  New  Year's  offensive:  189.  190.  193 
Communist  Spting  offensive:  416.  427,  430, 
433,  434.  435 
Dauntless:  372 

12th 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch'on:  72.  76,  79 
Chinese  New  Year's  offensive:  189,  190 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  385,  397.  411, 
416,  422.  425-26.  427.  434,  435.  439 
Daunt  less:  372 

15th 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch’on:  72,  78,  79 
Chinese  New  Ycai's  offensive:  189,  190,  193 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  *116,  427.  432, 
433-3*1,  *135,  439 
Ripper:  330 
Thunderbolt  :  257 
16th:  64,  69,217,  263,  266 
18th:  166.  274-75,  282.  291 
19th:  76,  371,  382-83,  401-02,  479-80 
20th:  467,  468 
2 1st*  69,  263.  266 
22d:  86.  269,  293 
23d:  86,  184-85,  269,  466 
26th:  86.  88,  131,  165.  463 
27th:  217.  261,  388-90 
29th:  369 
30th-  292,  293 

35th:  217.  376,  389-90,  460,  463,  483 
36th:  293,  376,  389-90.  4*18,  460.  462.  463 
Regiments.  U.S.  See  also  Regimental  combat  teams, 
U.S 

1st  Marine.  See  ah)  Puller.  Col.  Lewis  B. 

Changjin  Reservoir:  87-88,  89.  139,  143 
Communist  Spting  ol Tensive:  398.  454.  457 
UNC  Spting  countet  offensive:  *17*1 
5th  Cavalry:  302.  See  also  Ciombe/.,  Col.  Mattel  G. 
antiguct  t  ilia  operations:  215 
battle  of  the  Ch’ongch'on:  81-82,  83.  107 
Chip'yong-ni;  291, 296.  See  also  Task  Ibices, 
Crombe/. 
line  1):  225 

Seoul  btidgehead:  195 
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Regiments,  U.S. — Continued 
5th  Cavalry — Continued 
Thunderbolt:  24-1 

5th  Infantry.  See  also  Throckmorton,  Col.  John  L. 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  38-1, 303—94 ,  -11 8, 
419-21 
Rugged:  353 

UNC  force  withdrawal  south:  1UV-17 
UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  479-80 
5th  Marine.  See  also  Muiray,  Lt.  Col.  Raymond  L. 
Changjin  Reservoir:  88,  89.  90,  92,  94,  98. 

See  also  Yudam-ni. 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  383.  454,  461 
UNC  Spting  countetoffensive:  474 
withdrawal  to  the  coast:  131,  139,  143,  145 
7th  Cavalt  y.  See  also  Harris,  Col.  William  A. 
battle  of  the  Ch’ongch'on:  77,  82 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  433,  435 
Daunii.ESS:  371.  See  also  Hwach'on  Dam. 
Ripper:  333,  353 

Rugged:  356-58.  See  also  Hwach’on  Dam. 
Seoul  bridgehead:  194,  195.  202.  204 
Thunderboli  :  243,  244 
UNC  force  withdrawal  south:  105-07,  113-14 
7th  Infantiy 

Changjin  Reservoir:  84 

Communist  Spi  ing  offensive:  386,  394-96. 

412.  415.  418,  418n,  422,  427,  462,  466 
I  lungnam  evacuation:  173 
Thunderbolt:  257 

UNC  Spting  counteroffensive:  473,  475.  483, 
484 

7th  Matinc.  See  also  Litzenbeig.  Col.  Homer  L.,Jr. 
Changjin  Reservoir:  88.  89.  90,  94,  98.  See 
also  Yudam-ni. 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  383,  398, 453-54 
Ripper:  328 
Rugged:  353 

Task  Kotcc  Faith  survivors  attached:  136 
UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  482-83,  485 
withdrawal  to  the  coast:  131.  139,  141,  143. 
145 

8th  Cavalry 

battle  of  the  Ch’ongch’on:  77,  82,  107 
Rugged:  353.  358 
Task  Force  Johnson:  239-40 
Thunderbolt:  243,  244 
9th  Infantry.  See  also  Sloane,  Col.  Charles  C. 

battle  of  the  Ch’ongch'on:  63,  64,  65-67.  67 n, 
68.  74,  76,  78.  79,  80,  81 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  448,  452,  453- 
54,  457,  459.  460,  461,  462-63,  466 
line  D:  217 

UNC  foicc  withdrawal  south:  108,  116,  118, 
119,  121,  122,  124,  126 
UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  474,  475,  483 
Wonju  line:  282,  283,  288 
Wonju  lcoccupation:  227 
I  lilt  Matinc,  and  Communist  Spring  offensive: 
390.  398 
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Regiments,  U.S. — Continued 
15th  Infantry 

Changjin  Reservoir:  84 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  386,  416-17.  427 
Courageous:  34 1 , 343 
I  lungnam  evacuation:  173 
line  D:  213-14,  216 
Thunderboli:  244,  257 
UNC  Spring  countetoffensive:  474 
Wolhiou.nd:  237-38 
17th  Infantry 

Changjin  Reservoir:  86 
Communist  Spting  offensive:  381 
Hoengsong:  275 
I  lungnam  evacuation:  171,  172 
line  1):  217.  225.  226.  227 
line  Kansas:  370 
Roundup:  252 

UNC  Spting  countetoffensive:  478-80 
Wonju  line:  282 
Wonju-P’yongch’ang  line:  294 
19th  Infantry.  See  also  Moote,  Col.  Ned  D. 
battle  of  the  Ch’ongch'on:  64,  72.  1 14 
Communist  Spring  oi  tensive:  381.  393,  411. 
418.  419-21 

Seoul  bridgehead:  198,  204 
21st  Infantry 

battle  ol  the  Ch'ongch'on:  63-64.  72.  79 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  384,  393-94, 
411,418.  419-20 
Rugged:  353 

Seoul  biidgehead:  198,  204 
UNC  force  withdtawal  south:  1 14 
UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  472,  478-80 
23d  Infantry.  See  also  Freeman,  Col.  Paul  L. 
battle  of  the  Ch'ongch’on:  65-67,  68-69,  74, 
76,80-81 

Chip’yong-nt  tatltoad  tunnels:  248—19 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  381, 438.  45 1 — 
52,  454-56, 457-59,  460,  462,  463,  464,  466 
line  B:  184-85 
line  Kansas.  370 
Roundup:  25 1 ,  263 
Wonju:  217,  219-22 

UNC  fotce  withdrawal  south:  107.  108,  109, 
111-12,  116,  118-19,  120,  121,  124,  125 
UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  474,  482,  483, 
484,  485 
24th  Infantry 

battle  of  the  Ch’ongch'on:  63,  68,  73-74,  79, 
80 

Communist  Spting  offensive:  379,  384-85, 
393.411,418,419,  435 
Ripper:  321 

Seoul  bridgehead:  205 
UNC  force  withdrawal  south:  107,  109,  1 14, 
117 

27th  Infantry.  See  also  Micbaelis,  Col.  John  II. 
battle  of  the  Ch’ongch’on:  68.  73,  78,  79 
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Regiments,  U.S. — Continued 
27th  Infantry— Continued 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  385,  393,  ‘III, 
-118,  419. -132,  433 
patrols  not  lit  of  line  D:  228 
Ripper:  321,  328,  353 
Seoul  bridgehead:  202,  205-08 
UNC  force  withdrawal  south:  109,  1 17 
UNC  Spring  countci offensive:  47G 
Woi.PttOUNl):  237-38 

31st  Infantiy.  See  also  MacLean,  Col.  Allan  D. 
Changjin  Reservoir:  86-87 
1  loengsong:  275 
Ihmgnam  evacuation:  17! 

Rounivjp:  252,  261,  262 
withdrawal  to  the  coast:  132 
Wonju  line:  282 

Wonju-P'yongch’ang  line:  292,  294 
32d  Infantry 

Changjin  Reset  voit:  86-87 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  381,  389, 
400-401 
1  loengsong:  275 
1  lungnam  evacuation:  171,  172 
line  D:  217 
line  Kansas:  370 

UNC  Spting  counteroffensive:  476,  478.  See 
also  Task  (bices.  Ila/.el. 

Wonju  line:  282 
Wonju-P'yongch'ang  line:  291 
35th  Infantiy:  238-39 

battle  ol  the  Ch'ongch’on:  63.  72.  73-74,  78. 
79 

Communist  Spting  offensive:  393.  418,  419. 
433 

Dauntless:  372 
line  D:  214 
Rippfr:  32 1 
Rugged:  353 

Seoul  bridgehead:  198,  205 
Thunderbolt:  243, 244,  245.  257 
38th  Infantiy:  307.  See  also  Coughlin,  Col.  John 
G.;  I’eploe,  Col.  Geoige  15. 
battle  of  the  Ch'ongch’on:  63,  64.  67-68,  70, 
75,  76,  77.  78,  79,  80 

Communist  Spnng  offensive:  448.  450-51, 
453,  454.  456-57.  459-60,  461,  466.  467 
Roundup:  251,  263 
I  loengsong:  251.  269,  272-73 
UNC  force  withdtawal  south:  107.  108,  1 09— 
II,  112.  115.  116,  118,  119.  121,  123 
UNC  Spring  countci  offensive:  475.  483,  484, 
485 

Wonju:  219-20,  221 
Wonju  line:  282,  288 

65th  lulautiy.  See  also  Han  is,  Coi.  [Wiiiiam  W.j. 
assistance  to  Eighth  Army:  129,  130 
Changjin  Reservoii :  84 
Communist  Spiing  offensive:  379,  385,  386, 
394-96,  413,  414,  415,  417,  418,  421,  427, 
430.  432,  435,  467 


Regiments,  U.S. — Continued 
65lh  Infantry — Continued 
Courageous:  34 1 ,  343 
Daun'i  less:  372,  374 
Hungnam  evacuation:  173 
Ripper:  330 
Thunderiioi.i:  244 

UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  473,  475 
Reinforcements  and  replacements:  158,  231, 237, 
247.  367 

Republican  I’aity:  363 
Reset  voir  crossing:  360-61 
Rlice,  Syngman:  15,  15a,  179,  186a,  369,  408-09 
Ridge.  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  I,.:  100.  Sec  also  battalions, 
U.S.,  3d,  1st  Marines;  Ilagaru-ri. 

Ridgway,  General  Matthew  15. 
and  ail  hoi  ne  landings:  332.  334,  335,  338,  339 
and  Almond:  47a.  245,  248.  251. 264,  275,  279. 
280.  284,  294 

amphibious  demonstration:  255 
assumes  command  of  Eighth  Aimy:  177-80,  183 
bombing  of  enemy  air  bases  outside  Koiea:  378a 
and  a  cease-fiie:  504-05 
cease-fiie  positions:  496.  498-99.  500 
on  Chinese  Army:  209 
and  Chinese  New  Year's  offensive:  189-91 
Chip’yong-ni:  284-85,  300 
Chip'yong-ni-Wonjii  line:  290 
and  Chung:  369a 
and  Collins:  234-37 
on  conqticiing  China:  320 
conti ol  of  Man  River  valley:  301 
and  Coultet :  198.  215-16.  228,  235.  239 
Courageous, 'Tomahawk:  334,  335-36,  339 
and  Ciombez:  300 
Daun  i  LESS:  356,  362.  374 
defense  lines:  184-86.  187,  365-66 
enemy  defense  of  lion  Tii.mgle:  491 
and  enemy  intelligence:  305,  319,  319a 
equipment  losses:  212,  279-80,  281 
on  geneial  officer  standards:  234 
and  the  Glouccstershiie  bn.:  413,  428-29 
Ilau  River,  withdtawal  (iom:  210.  212,  215-17, 
224-25 

I  Ian  River  line:  284-85 

1  Ian  River- Yangp'yong-I  loengsoiig-Kaiignung 
line:  246-17 
I  loengsong:  275 
and  Ilogc:  315a 
Inch'on  port  facilities:  437 
intelligence:  183,  216,  242.  264,  302-05.  See  also 
below  and  teconnaissance. 
issues  negotiation  offer:  50 1 
on  the  issues  of  the  Kotean  War:  229 
and  tlic  JCS:  488-89.  490-91 
and  joy:  366 
Kangiiuiig:  306 

Kansong-T’ongch’on  opciation:  487 

Killer:  302,  304.  305-307.  308 

and  lcadei  ship  and  confidence:  183,  187a.  192, 
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Ridgway,  General  Matthew  B. — Continued 
and  leadership  and  confidence — Continued 
198,  206,  215-16,  234-36. 279-80. 281. 320.  See 
also  above  and  Coulter;  and  the  Gloucestci shite 
Bn.:  below  and  Milhurn;  mot  ale. 
line  Alabama:  374 
line  C:  197-98.  200 
line  D:  200-201.  216-17,  223-25,  227 
and  MacArthur:  247.  305.  320,  345-46,  347,  350, 
365,  366.  Set  also  below  telieves  MacArthur. 
and  McClure:  222 

and  Milhuin:  193.  198,  215-16,  228.  237 
and  misinformation:  255,  313 
mission  and  duties  of:  488-89,  490 
morale:  180,  193.  198,  201, 228-231, 236m,  302. 

See  also  above  and  leadership  and  confidence, 
and  a  negotiated  settlement:  490—191, 494,  501 
opetations  in  support  of:  497-99,  505-06.  See 
also  above  and  cease-fiic  positions. 

Not  lit  Koiean  ptessure  in  the  east:  199 
and  Not  th  Korean  1 0th  Division :  333 
and  the  pi  ess:  317.  367 

and  leconnaissance:  209.  209»i,  227.  228,  237—16. 
333.  348 

and  lefugecs:  196 

telieves  MacAithur:  362,  363-64,  365,  366-67 
Rii’I’FR:  310-11.  313,  314.  317-19,  322-23.  327. 

328.  329-30.  331. 332.  333.  343-14 
and  ROK  forces'  190.  223-24,  232-33.  246.  292. 

333.  369m,  408 
and  lotation:  236,  365 
Roi'niht:  251.  252.  259-60.  263-64.  268 
Ruooht):  353-56 

and  Seoul:  186-88.  246—17.  307.  310-1 1.  328-29 
hi  itlgchcad:  186-87.  191,  192.  193.  196.  198 
evacuation  of:  198-99.  200-201,  202-03 
and  Smith:  308-09 

stiategy  and  tactics:  237,  246— 18.  31 1,  371 

and  Stratemeyet :  366 

and  Swing:  308 

on  X  Coips  Ol’l.AN:  47m 

on  terrain  as  an  objective:  31 1 

and  the  38th  paiallel:  320.  344—16.  347-50 

and  TiUM)KR!iOi.i:  246-17. 251.252,  255. 263-64 

U.N.  victory:  495 

UNC  Spring  roumeiollensive:  465 
and  U.S.-Japan  policy:  366-67 
and  Van  Fleet:  366,  367.  487,  489.  496,  497-99 
and  widening  the  wai:  366.  367 
wilhdiawal  policy:  198.  201,  206.  See  also  United 
Nations  Command  (UNC).  evacuation  question. 
Uou'iiound:  238 
Wonju:  224 

Wonju-P'yongeh'ang-Kangiuing  line:  292. 293, 29 1 
and  Yu:  292.  293.  294 
Rifles 

,30-caiibei  Biowning  automatic:  30 
.30-caliber  carbine:  30 
.30-calibei  M 1 :  30 
RippCk.  See  Opetations.  Rippfk. 


Roads:  5.  7.  31 1.  See  also  Routes,  numbcicd. 
Anju-Sunch’on:  114 
and  btidging:  140—11.  145—16 
Changjin  Reset  voir  road:  129,  130,  166 
Cliech’on-l’'yongch'ang:  252 
Ch’ongch'on  valley  load:  80,  107,  108,  1 12,  1 13 
Ch'unch'on-Seoul:  180.  188,200 
1  labae-jac-Sangam-ni:  475 
llagarn-ri-Kot'o-ii.  See  Ilagaru-ri:  Kot’o-ii;  Task 
forces.  Drysdale. 

I  lamhung-1  lungiiam:  1 7 1 
I  longch’on-Ch'unch'on-1  Iwach’on:  468 
hubs:  315. 348—19, 465-66, 468.  See  also  Chcch'on; 
Ch'ungch'on:  llongch'on;  Ich'on;  lion  Tii- 
angle;  Kumhwa;  Pyongyang;  Wonju. 
lludong-ni-llagaru-ii.  See  Faith,  Li.  Col.  Don  C., 
Jr.:  Ilagaiu-ii. 

I  lyesanjin-l’ukch'ong:  1 3 1 
llyon-ni-lnje:  447,  484-85 
lnch'on-Yongdungp’o:  255.  256.  258 
Iron  Triangle:  348—19 
Kap‘yong-Chiam-ni:  478,  479 
Kumnyangjang-ni-lch‘on-Yoju:  239 
Kunu-ii-Anju:  113 

Kunu-ri-Sinanju-Sukch'on:  117-18,  120.  124, 
125-26 

Kunu-ri-Sinch'on:  126 

Kunu-ri-Sunch'on:  76-77,  80.  107,  114-16,  118, 
120-25 

Pujon  Reset  voii:  166 
Pukch'ang-ni-Sunch'on:  70-7 1 
I’ukch’ong-Ilyesanjin:  43.  87 
P'ungam-ni-l  lyon-iu-lnje:  482 
l’’yongyang- Wonsan:  84 
Sach'ang-ni-llamhung:  129 
Scoul-Ch'unth’on:  321,  322.  328.  329 
Soksa-i  i-1  labae-jae-  473 
Songch’on-P'yongyang.  1 16 
Taebaek  Moumains:  45 
Tanyang-Ch'ungju:  225 
Tokch'on-I  lamhung:  129 
Tokch’on-Kunu-ri:  70-71.  108.  109-11 
Tokch'on-Sunrh'on.  1 16 
W.twon-Kunu-ri:  77.  80 
withdiawal  planning  159 
Wonju-Mokkye-dong:  220 
Yoju-Wonju:  240,  245 
Yongwol-P’yongthang:  252 
Yutlam-ni-1  lagarn-ii:  89.  90.  See  also  Hagaru-ii. 

'Foktong  Pass;  Yudain-ni 
Yudam-m-Mup’yong-ni:  90 
Yudani-ni-Sinhung-ni:  89 
Rocket  latmcheis 
2.36-inch:  30 
3.5-inch:  30 
ROK  Army  zone:  369m 
Rorvnitp  See  Opel  at  ions.  Roi’NDUP. 

Routes,  nutnbeied.  See  also  Roads. 

1 :  45.  349 

avoided  by  MKI’A.  323 
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Routes,  numbered — Continued 
1 : — Continued 

battle  of  the  Ch’ongch'on:  61,  63,  64,  71,  70, 
114 

Chinese  New  Year's  offensive:  187,  100 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  370,  381,  416, 
417,  430,  432-33,  435,  430,  444,  445 
Courageous/Tomahawk:  334,  336,  337, 338, 
340 

Dauntless:  372.  373 
line  D:  213.  214,  217 
Ripper:  320 

Seoul  btidgehead:  180,  103,  108.  200.203, 
205,  207 

Suwon-Osan:  228 
Thunderbolt:  243,  252,  255 
Tomahawk:  335 

UNC  force  withdrawal  south:  114,  117,  150, 
153.  161 

use  of  by  tefugees:  106 
withdrawal  (torn  the  Ilati:  212 
Wolfhound:  238 
IB:  416 

2:  162.  240.  258,  250,  433 
2Y:  340,341.416 
3:  180,  184.  186,  187,340 

Chi,  ''sc  New  Year's  offensive:  105 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  381,  401, 416, 
410,  435 

Courageous:  335.  337,  311,  343 
Daun  i  less:  372 
Pieedriver:  401 
Ripper:  320 
Rugged:  353 

UNC  fotcc  withdrawal  south:  150,  161,  104 
UNC  Spting  counteroffensive:  465-66,  470. 
476 

3 A:  410.420 
3X: 343 
5Y 

Communist  Spting  offensive:  385,  388.  380, 
307.  411,  412.  421,  422.  424,  425,  429 
Chinese  New  Yeat’s  offensive"  180,  100 
11:  180.  386,  387.  304.  305,  306.  412.  417.  421. 
424 

13.  214.  217,  225.  228.  242,  443,  444 
15:  472 

17:  187.228,371.408 

Communist  Spting  offensive:  381,  382.  301. 
393,  402 

line  D:  213,  214,  216 
Pieedriver:  401 
Rugged:  356 
Thunderbolt:  243, 244 
UNC  force  withdrawal  south:  150-51.  162 
UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  472,  478,  479. 
180,  481 

Wolfhound:  237 
18:  162 


Routes,  numbered — Continued 
20:  184,  239,  262,  340 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  442,  460,  462, 
463.  464,  466,  467,  468,  469 
Killer:  306,  307,  309.  310 
Ripper:  317,  318.  322 
Task  Force  Johnson:  239,  240 
Thunderbolt:  243 

UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  468,  483 
Wolfhound:  237,  238 
24:  161,  180,  184.  197,  264,  302,  374 

Chip’yong-ni:  240,  283,  285.  287,  290-91,  295 
Chuant-ni:  288,  290 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  38 1 ,  389,  400, 
431,  439,  445.  448,  450,  451.  455,  457,  459. 
462.  463.  460 
line  Kansas:  493 
Pieedriver:  487 
Ripper:  322-23 
Roundup:  249,  250.  263 
Rugged:  340 

UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  474,  475.  476, 
480-84.  485 

24 A:  249,  283-84,  285,  290,  291.  See  also  Task 
forces,  Ciombez. 

20:  161, 210.  227.  249,  264-65.  349.  See  also 
I  loengsong. 

Communist  Spting  offensive:  381,  393,  431. 
453 

guenilla  opeiations  on:  199 
Killer:  306,  307 
line  C:  107 

line  D:  217,  219,  220.  223,  225.  227 
line  Kansas:  370 
Ripper:  321,  322.  331,  332 
Rugged:  358 

X  Coins  MSR:  184.  185,  186 
UNC  Spring  countci offensive:  472.  476 
33:  165,  180,  184.  186,  187.  349 

Chinese  New  Yeai’s  offensive:  188,  180,  190, 
104,  105.  108.  205 

Communist  Spting  offensive:  377,  379,  384, 
385,  386,  304.  305,  396.  4 13,  418.  421, 

422,  427.  444,  445 
Courageous:  335,  341,  342-43 
DauM  less:  372,  375.  376 
Pieedriver:  491 

UNC  force  withdiawal  south:  150-51.  153, 
161 

UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  465,  470 
30:  23,  243 
48:  224-25 

55:  239,  243,  244,  255.  257 
60:  186 

Chcch'on-Yongwot:  224,  226 
Killer:  306.  307,  300 
P'vongch’ang-Kangnung  line:  202 
P’yongch'ang-Yongwol"  293 
Roundup:  259 
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Roving  defensive  warfaie:  371 
Royal  Air  Foice:  39 
Royal  Australian  Air  Foice:  36m 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force:  36n 
Royal  Hellenic  Air  Foice:  36n 
Royal  Marines.  See  Commando.  41st  Independent, 
Royal  Marines. 

Royal  Northumberland  Fusiliers.  See  Battalions. 

British,  1st,  Royal  Northumberland  Fusiliers. 
Royal  Ulster  Rifles.  See  Battalions,  Biilish,  1st.  Royal 
Ulster  Rides. 

Ruffner.  Maj.  Gen.  Clark  L.  See  also  Divisions,  U.S., 
2d  Infantry. 

battle  for  lloengsong:  2(58,  270,  272-73,  280 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  401 , 447—18, 451-32, 
435,  456-57 

Chip’vong-ni-Wonju  line:  290 
defense  of  Wonju:  282,  283 
Kii.ier:  307 
line  D:  225 

Rugged.  See  Opeiations,  Rugged. 

Sach'ang-ni:  84,  88.  92.  101,  140 

Samch'ok:  161.  172,  217 

Samso-ii:  81,  83,  108.  115 

Sangam-ni:  447.  453,  460,  462,  463.  468,  483 

Sangju:  239 

Sasebo.  Japan:  255 

Sebald,  William  ).:  363-64h,  366-67 

Secretary  General,  U.N.  See  Lie,  Trygve. 

Sectnity  Council.  See  United  Nations  (U.N.),  Security 
Council. 

Senate,  L'.S. 

Armed  Set  vices  Committee:  489,  497 
cease- fuc:  495 

Foteign  Relations  Committee:  489 
Seoul:  16,  27,  36.  150,  151,  155.  180.  228,  254.  304. 
337.  341.  417n.486 
bi  idgehead 

civilian  evacuation:  202-04 
collapse  of:  198-202,  204-08 
established:  186-87 
strengthened:  196 
withdrawal  to;  188,  191,  192-95 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  379,  381. 397,  401, 
416.  431.  434-38 

defense  of:  159,  160,  161,  162.  163,  165.  See  also 
above  bridgehead.  See  also  Line  Golden, 
and  Fifth  Air  Force:  252 
reoccupation  of:  246-47,  323.  328-30 
Rll'i'ER:  317.  328-30 

Seventh  Fleet:  41.  See  also  Martin.  Vice  Adm. 

1  lai  old  M.;  St  ruble.  Vice  Adm.  Aithur  D. 
Shepherd.  Lt.  Gen.  Lemuel  C.:  159 
Sherman,  Admiral  Foriest  1’.:  14n 
Shipping  Con  mo!  Admini'tiaiion  Japan:  40 
Short.  Joseph:  364 
Sihyon-ni:  150,  157,  346 
Sikoisky:  32 
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Sinanju:  45.  109,  112,  117,  153,  304,  324 

Sinch'ang-ni;  77,  82,  107,  109,  113-14 

Sinch’on:  340,  341,  342,  343 

Sing  Sung  Mo:  369 

Sin'gyc:  150,  153.  327 

Sinlnmg:  129 

Siiihung-ni:  89 

Sinjom-ni:  476,  477 

Sinnim-ui:  81,  108 

Sinuiju:  43,  45.  49.  51.  53,  55,  323,  324.  325 
Sinwon-ni:  339 

Skeldon,  Lt.  Col.  James  II.:  221 
Sloane,  Col.  Charles  C.  See  also  Regiments,  U.S.,  9th 
Infantry. 

battle  of  the  Ch'ongch'on:  68,  74 
withdrawal  south:  80.  107,  116,  119.  120,  121. 
122-23 

Smith.  Rear  Adm.  Allen  R.:  40,  313n.  See  also  Naval 
task  foices.  95. 

Smith,  Capt.  Claude:  422 

Smith.  Maj.  Gen.  Oliver  1’.  See  also  Divisions,  U.S.. 

1st  Marine. 

advance  on  Mtip’yong-ni:  89 
Changjin  Reservoir:  88,  96,  97,  98.  102 
Communist  Spting  offensive:  383,  384,  398 
withdraw;-;  to  llamhung-Ilungiiani:  129,  130, 
131-32,  137,  138-11,  142-45,  147 
and  IX  Corps:  308-09 
and  North  Korean  10th  Division:  227 
Smoke  sci  ecus.  See  People's  I.ibeiatwn  At  my,  stiategy 
and  tactics. 

Sobang  Hills:  503 
Soclion  Rivet  valley:  493 
Sohojin:  171 
Soksa*ri:  310 

Communist  Spting  offensive:  460.  462,  -163,  406, 
467 

Rim.R:  310.  315 

UNG  Spring  coumeioflensive:  467,  473,  475 
Solma-ii:  385.  388,  389,  397.  411,  428 
Som  River:  288,  290.  301 
Somin-dong:  70.  75 

Song  llyo  Chan.  Biig.  Gen  :  84-86.  See  also  Divi¬ 
sions,  ROK,  Capital. 

Songch’on;  82,  107.  109.  116 
Soiigdion  River:  168.  171.  172 
Songjin:  131,  165-66,  167 

Soule.  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  II.:  343«.  See  also  Divisions, 
U.S..  3d  Infantry. 

Changjiu  Reservou :  84 

Communist  Spiing  oiiensive:  385-86.  387,  394-95. 
412,  413,  414-15,  419,  421-22.  427,  428-29, 
433,  435,  462.  467 
Couragious:  341 

foice  withdrawal  to  llamliung-llungnam:  129, 
131,140,145 

and  the  Gloticestei shire  Bn.:  428-29 
I  lungnain  evacuation:  169,  171.  172,  173 
line  B:  185.  186 
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Soule,  Maj.  Gen.  Robeu  II. — Continued 
line  D:  214 
Ripper:  330 
Thunderbolt:  244 

UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  467,  473,  475 
South  Africa,  forces  of,  in  Koten:  24.  36h 
South  African  Air  Fotce:  36m 
South  Mountain:  329 

Soviet  At  my  and  Noith  Kotean  training:  325 
Soviet  Union.  See  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(USSR). 

Soyang  River:  370.  381,  389,  463.  See  also  Corps, 
U.S.,  X.  Communist  Spting  offensive:  Line 
Waco. 

UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  474,  476,  477, 
480-84,  485 

Soyang  River  valley:  332.  349,  381,  493.  See  also 
Soyang  River. 

Special  opeiations:  26.  28 

Spring  countet offensive.  See  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand  (UNC),  Spring  counteroffensive. 

Spting  offensive.  See  Communist  Spting  offensive. 
Squadrons.  See  Air  squadions;  Tank  squadrons. 
Stamfotd,  Capt.  Edward  1’.:  87 
Stanaway,  1st  Lt.  Ivan  G.:  477 
Slats  anti  Shi/ies:  3l9n 
State.  Depaitment  of 
ambassador  to  Korea.  See  Muccio.  John  J. 
and  Communist  intentions:  499-500 
Kotean  policy:  319-20,  344—15 
and  Ridgway:  500 

State,  Sect  clary  of.  See  Acheron,  Dean. 

Slate.  Seoetary  ol  lot  External  Affaits,  Canada.  See 
I’cat  son,  Lester  11. 

Status  quo  ante  bettum :  345 
Stebbins,  Col.  Albeit  K.:  44.  154-55.  441—12 
Stephen,  Col.  Richatd  W.:  1 14.  See  also  Regiments. 
U.S.,  2 1st  Infantry. 

Stewart.  Hiig.  Gen.  George  C.:  27.  210m,  280-81 
Stewart,  Capt.  Keith  M.:  299-300 
Stone,  Lt.  Col.  J.R.:  406-07 
Stiatemcyer.  Lt.  Gen.  Geotge  E.:  15.  178,  506h.  See 
also  Eat  East  Ait  Forces, 
close  air  suppott:  1 1 1 
control  of  air  opeiations:  39 
interdiction:  313-14 
t  adar-directed  night-bombing:  454 
and  Ridgway:  366.  367 
Tokyo  confctence,  7  Dec:  159 
Sttong,  Col.  Paschal  N.:  355 
Struble,  Vice  Adm.  Aithur  D.:  41.  159,  167.  313m 
So  Ching-luiai:  72-73.  See  also  Armies.  Chinese, 
6611, . 

Submachine  guns 
.45-caliber  Thompson:  30 
M3:  30 

Stulong:  146-17 

Sukch'on:  61.  114,  116,  117,  126.  326 
Sukch'on-Sunch’on-Songch'on  line:  1 16,  149,  150 


Sunch’on 

battle  of  the  Ch’ongch'on:  71,  76,  77.  83,  105 
UNC  force  withdrawal  south:  107,  108,  109,  112, 
114,  116,  117,  119 

Sunch'on-Sinch’ang-ni-Songch’on  line:  107,  109 
Sung  Shih-Lun:  92.  381,  See  also  Armv  gioups, 
Chinese, /X. 

Supply  loutes.  See  Logistics,  Communist  Ibices; 
Logistics,  UNC;  I’oits  and  harbors;  Raihoads; 
Roads. 

Support  Fotce  21:  321  See  also  Keith,  Col.  John  W. 
battle  for  Uoengsong:  266,  268,  269-72,  273.  271, 
280 

Roundup:  251,  263 

Suppott  Fotce  7.  See  also  White,  Lt.  Col.  Haiuey  D. 
battle  for  Uoengsong:  273.  276,  277,  278 
Roundup:  251.  262 
Support  Team  A:  263,  266,  269.  274 
Suppott  Team  11:  263.  266.  268,  270-71, 274 
Suppott  Team  E:  274-75.  276.  277 
Suwon:  252 

Chinese  New  Year's  offensive:  1 96. 20 1.21 0,  2 1 2- 
13.  216 

Tnu.NDtRBOi.i:  243,  244 
Woi.HtOU.Nl>:  237,  238 
Suwon-Kuinnyangjang-ni  line:  238 
Sweden 

contribution  to  UNC:  24,  28 
and  a  negotiated  settlement:  496,  497 
Swing,  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  M.:  308,  315m 
Syugman  Rliec.  See  Rhee,  Syngnian. 

Tactical  Air  Contiol  Center:  36 
Tactical  air  operations:  36,  39 
Tacback  Mins.:  5.  19-21,  26.  43.  45,  47.  84.  311, 
333, 370 

Communist  Spring  offensive:  439,  444—15 
guetiilla  operations  in:  52 
UNC  Spring  counteroffensive:  473 
Taebo-ii:  472 
T’aech’on:  63,  64.  77 

Taedong  River:  44,  77.  107,  153,  154.  156,  313 
Taegu:  28.  36,  162,  179,  219.  223.  315.  338,  349 
Taegu  confeience,  Jan  51:  234,  235-36 
Tacryong  River:  63,  64,  72,  77.  79 
T'aeul-li:  79,  80 
Taiwan:  351.  See  also  Fotmosa. 

T’an-th'on:  86 
T'an-ch’on  valley:  244 

Tank  squadron,  British,  C,  8th  King's  Royal  hish 
Hussais:  386.  412.  See  also  llutli,  Maj.  I  lent  y. 
Tanks 

Centurion:  30,  386.  412,414.424 
Churchill:  30.  337 

lost  or  abandoned:  458-59.  See  also  Equipment 
and  supplies.  UNC. 

M— 10.  155 
M4:  121 

M4A3  Sherman:  30 
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Tanks — Combined 
M24  Chalice:  30.  414 
M2<>  Pet  siting:  30 
M46  I’attoiv  30 
recoveidi.  321 
T34;  343), 

Tanvang:  180.  199.  215,  217.  219.  223.  225 
Taikcnton.  L(.  Col.  James  C.:  01.  05.  Ser  also  Army. 
U.S.,  Eighth.  (T-2. 

enemy  offensive  sttength  and  intentions:  70,  82- 
84.  187-88,  374-75.  409 
Khj.fr/Kippek:  311-13.  314,  323.  327 
Rugged:  351-52 

Task  forces.  See  also  Naval  task  foices. 

Able-  474.  475,  480,  482 

Allen:  255,  250,  250-57,  258 

Bakei:  482,  484.  485 

Boone:  340 

C:  129,  130 

Chat  lie:  484,  485 

Ctoinbcr  291.  290-300 

Dog:  140,  140;,.  143.  145-47 

Dolvin:  03,  03), .  08 

Diy&dale:  102-03,  129.  130 

Faith:  99-100.  129.  130,  131,  132-37.  138.  139. 

See  also  Faith,  Lt.  Col.  Don  C..  Jr. 

Gerhatdt.  '181-82,  483.  See  also  above  Baker. 
Giowdon:  337-38.  339,  340.  341-12 
1  lawkins:  34 1 
Hazel:  470-78,  478, t 
Johnson:  239-10,  24.3 
Meyer:  250.  257 
Skeldon:  221-22 
Wilson:  08.  73.  78.  79 
Yoke:  407.  474,  475,  480 
Zebra:  401. 448-51.  See  also  Brubaker.  Lt.  Col. 
Elbridgc  L. 

Taylot,  Brigadier  Gcotgc:  372 
Thailand,  foices  of  in  Korea:  24,  20,  182 
Thailand  Expedition;!,  y  Fotce:  20 
Theseus,  I  IMS:  155 

38th  parallel:  7.  8,  20,  58,  101.  104.  284.  312,  315. 
324-20,  333,  307,  441.  470 
and  atmistice:  490,  490.  499-500.  501 
and  cease-fire:  495,  499,  500-501 
ctossing  by  UNC  foices:  17,  157,  344—17 
gucriilia  operations  near:  52 
and  line  B:  180 
and  line  Benton:  335 
39th  parallel:  150 

'Ihonias,  Maj.  Gen.  Get  aid  C.  See  also  Divisions, 
U.S.,  1st  Maiine. 

Communist  Spt  ing  offensive:  453-54 
I’U.kdkivkr:  493 

UNC  Spring  countei offensive:  482.  484 
Throckmorton,  Col.  John  I..:  110-17  See  also  Regi- 
ments.  U.S..  5th  Infantry. 

I  IIL'NDERBCLT.  See  Operations,  Thuniiekhoi.i 
Todo’i  oi:  275 
Tokchok-to:  250 
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Tokch'on:  09.  70.  71.  77.  81.  8 In.  83 
Tokchong:  190,  191.  195 
Tokko-ri:  400 

Toktong  Pass:  89.  915.  98,  1 37 
Tokyo:  15.  25.  84.  178,  305 
Tokyo  ronfcicnces,  15,  17  Jail.:  234,  235.  See  also 
United  Nations  Command  (UNC).  Tokyo  con- 
fei  dices. 

Toledo,  USS:  431-32,  435,  430 
Tomahawk.  See  Operations.  Tomahawk 
T'ongch'on:  487,  497.  498 
Torpedoes:  438» 

Training.  Communist:  325,  502 
Training.  UNC:  27.  28.  305),.  307.  315.  442,  442),. 
502 

Transput t:  7.  44.  See  also  Air  operations.  UNC, 

Ail  fields  and  ail  strips:  liehtopleis;  Ports  and 
harbots:  Kail  loads;  Roads. 

Tinman.  Harry  S.  See  also  United  Slates  (U.S.). 
on  Chinese  intei  vention:  20 
evacuation  question:  234 
executive  agent  foi  U.N.  Security  Council:  14 
Japan  policy:  3(57 

Koiean  policy:  10,  13,  14.  17-20.  22.  344-15.  34(5. 
347,  489,  490 

and  MacArthui:  18,  19.  20.  42.  43.  159-150.  346, 
346),.  362-65 

Manchurian  boidci  policy  18,  42—13 
and  a  negotiated  settlement:  494.  495.  501 
Seventh  Fleet:  41 
state  ol  national  emergency:  231 
UNC  mission:  489 
Tsushima  Strait:  3 
Tunien  Rivet:  43 

Funner.  Maj.  Gen.  William  11.:  35.  3(5.  139,  172. 
338), 

Turkey,  foices  ol  in  Koiea:  24,  26.  See  also  Brigade. 
Tuikish. 

Twinnan-inul  Risen.  274.  275 
Tsvinnan-mul  River  valley:  276.  278 


Uijongbu:  180.  186,  187.  329.  3.34,  335 
Chinese  Nesv  Year’s  offensive:  190 
Communist  Spring  offensive:  416.  430.  432,  435. 

438,  444.  445 
Courageous:  34 1 
Seoul  biidgehead-  194 
Ulsan:  174 

Uniyang-ni:  474.  480.  481,  482,  484 
U.N.  Blockading  and  Escort  Force:  40-4 1,41  „.  See 
also  Naval  task  forces,  95. 

Unger.  Col.  C.  II.:  203 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (USSR):  3,  13. 

17.  18.  19.  20. 
actions  ol  and  UNC:  488 
Army  325 

and  a  negotiated  settlement:  496,  500-501.  See  also 
Malik.  Jacob. 

and  Not  th  Korea:  8,  9.  10,  17 
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United  Kingdom 
and  Chinese  attitudes:  496 
foices  of  in  Korea:  24.  26.  28,  39,  371, 442n. 
502m.  See  also  Battalions.  British:  Brigade, 
Biitish;  Btigades,  British  Commonwealth; 
Commando.  41st  Independent. 

United  Nations  (U.N.) 
authorization  to  conclude  an  armistice:  501 
Commission  foi  Unification  &  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea:  202 
General  Assembly:  18 
negotiated  settlement:  494-97 
lcsolutions:  10.  13.  18.  20 
and  South  Koiea:  8,  10,  13,  14 
Secretary  General  of.  See  I.ic,  Trygve. 

Security  Council:  10.  13,  14.  14m,  501 
and  unification  of  Korea:  9.  10,  17.  18 

United  Nations  Civil  Assistance  Command, 

Korea:  28m 

United  Nations  Command  (UNC):  3 
air  fortes:  23.  24.  34-39.  505-06 
chief  of  stall  See  Hickey,  Maj.  Gen.  Doyle  O. 
CINCUNC  Older  No.  5:  159 
command  stiuctuic-  14.  15.  15m.  24.  25 
commander  in  chief  (CINCUNC).  See  MacAithur. 
Gencial  of  the  Auny  Douglas;  Ridgway, 

General  Matthew  B. 
equipment:  30-33 
establishment  of:  13.  14.  14» 
evacuation  tpiestion:  158-59.  230-37 
fotce  withdrawal  south  See  Changpn  Reservoir. 

battle  of:  Ch'ongrh'on  River,  battle  of. 
giound  Ibices:  25-33.  502 
LOG:  5.  7 

mission:  7,  8.  13.  18.  21,  22.  50.  178.  231.  319. 

367.  487.  490.  See  also  above  evacuation  tpiestion 
naval  loices:  24.  39-12,  437,  505 
iespon.se  to  Chinese  intervention:  59 
senility  units:  230 

Spiing  counleiolfensive.  See  also  Corps.  ROK,  1; 
Goips,  U.S.,  I,  IX.  X;  Divisions,  ROK.  2d.  7th. 
9th:  Divisions.  U  S..  1st  Marine.  2tl  Inlantry,  3tl 
Infantiy,  7th  Inlantiy.  Opeiations,  PlI.Kimivi.K. 

Communist  foices.  anti  withdrawal:  466-67. 

469.  470-76,  481-85 

UNC  foices:  465-70 
Tokyo  tonlei elites 

28  Nov:  84.  103-04,  128 

29  Nov:  1 16 

7  Dec:  159 

United  Nations  Paitisan  1'oite:  230,  230n 

United  Nations  Public  Health  and  Welfare  Detach¬ 
ment:  28 

United  Nations  Reception  Center:  28.  149.  502 

United  States  (U.S.).  See  also  Tinman.  Ilany  S. 
concern  ovei  Soviet  intentions:  231 


Formosa  polity:  4 1 
japan  policy  366  67 

Korea  policy:  8.  9.  10.  13.  14.  17-22,  43.  159-60, 
319-20.  344-17,  408-09,  488.  489-90.  494-97. 


United  States  (U.S.) — Continued 
Koiea  policy — Continued 
See  also  United  Nations  Command,  evacuation 
tpiestion. 

Manchurian  bottler  policy  18,  42—13 
mobilization:  231 
negotiated  settlement:  499-502 
post  VVW11  strategy:  9,  10 

United  States  Aii  Foice:  23.  365m.  See  also  Fai  East 
Air  Forces. 

United  States  Auny  23,  24.  24m.  365.  See  also  Aimy, 
U.S..  Eighth:  Corps,  U  S  .  1,  IX.  X. 

United  States  Marine  Corps:  24.  See  also  Divisions, 
U.S..  1st  Maiine. 

aviation:  36-39,  48,  137.  167-68,  405.  See  also  Air 
wings.  U.S..  1st  Maiine;  Close  air  suppoit. 

UNC,  Intel  diction.  UNC. 
engineers:  146.  See  also  I’ailridge,  I.t.  Col.  John  II. 
Fleet  Maiine  Force.  Pacific:  159 
officers  commanding  Auny  units:  308-09,  309h 
lotatiou.  365u 
shot  e  panics:  165.  167 

United  States  Military  Advisoiy  Gioup,  ROK 
(KMAG):  27.  294.  382.  468.  See  also  Fauell, 
Biig.  Gen.  Francis  W. 

United  States  Navy:  23.  365m.  See  also  Amphibious 
opeiations.  Naval  Foices,  Fai  East:  Naval  task 
foices:  Seventh  Fleet. 

aviation:  39.  41—12.  167-68.  See  also  Air  wings, 
U.S  ;  Close  an  support.  UNC;  Intel  diction. 
UNC:  Naval  task  loices,  77. 
blockade:  16,  40.  See  also  Naval  task  foices,  95. 
bombardment:  40.  See  also  below  gunfire  suppou. 
gunlite  support:  40.  128.  See  also  Naval  task 
foices.  90.  95. 
sin  veillance:  157 

underwater  demolition  teams:  173-74 

Unsan:  62,  63 

U.S  -  Japan  peace  tieaty:  367 

Van  Fleet.  I.t.  Gen.  James  A.  :  368.  413 
assumes  command  of  Eighth  Auny  362,  365, 
366.  367.  37 1 

and  cease-fine  positions:  496.  497-99,  500 
Communist  Spung  offensive:  389.  397.  431,  433, 
434-35.  436.  437.  438-12.  444.  452.  433.  457, 
461,  467-68,  469 
Dai  n  i  i.t.ss:  374 
and  enemy  loices.  497 
and  the  Gloucesieishiie  Bn.:  428-29 
Hvvach'on  Dam:  438m 
Kansas-Wyoming  defenses:  503-04 
Knnsong-T'oiigch'on  opciation:  487 
opeiations  in  suppoit  of  a  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment  ■  506 
and  Paik:  369 
Pii.Hmivt.it  485-87 
reconnaissance  in  foiie-  187 
and  Ridgway.  369.  497 
and  ROK  forces:  369.  408.  438-39.  467-69 
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Van  Fleet,  Lt.  Gen.  James  A. — Continued 
and  the  pi  ess:  368-69 

UNC  Spring  countciolfcnsive:  465-66,  467-68, 
469,  472,  475-76,  482,  485n.  See  also  above 
PlLEDRIVER. 

Van  Fleet  day  of  fire:  441—12,  442h,  454 
Vandenberg.  General  Hoyt  S.:  14m.  234.  236 
Vehicles,  abandoned  See  Equipment  and  supplies, 
UNC. 

Voice  of  Amei  ica:  499 
Wa-dong:  124 

Wake  Island  confeience:  20 
Walker.  Lt.  Gen.  Walton  II.:  15,  20,  21,  24,  25,  26. 
28,  43,  48,  233 

battle  of  Ch'ongch'on:  61,  65,  70-71,  76,  77 
CINCUNC  Oidei  No.  5:  159 
death  of:  1 77 
and  MacAitlmr:  84 
and  ROK  foices:  161-62,  163 
and  Seoul:  159.  162.  163,  165 
withdiawal  fiom  the  north:  79.  82.  83,  103-04, 
105.  109,  116.  149-53,  156-57,  158,  160-65 
Walpo-ri:  105 

Wasson,  l’fc.  Marvin  L.:  147 
Wawon:  71,  77,  80-83,  107 
Weapons-  30 

Weible,  Maj.  Gen.  Walter  L.:  25 
Weyand.  Lt.  Col.  Fled  C.:  395 
Weyland,  Genet al  Olto  1’.,  506,  506m.  See  also  Fai 
East  Air  Foices. 

White,  Lt.  Col.  Barney  1)..  274,  276.  278.  See  aho 
Suppoit  Force  7. 

Willun,  Lt  Col  Jack  F.:  274.  276 
Willoughby.  Maj.  Gen.  Chailcs  A..  71-72 
Wilson.  Lt.  Col.  Anhui  II..  Jr.:  420.  See  also  Rcgi- 
ments,  U.S..  5th  Infantry. 

Wilson,  Biig  Gen  Venn.ud:  68,  73.  See  also  Task 
foices.  Wilson. 

Winston.  Lt.  Col  Waldion  C.:  147 
Woi.rilofNl).  See  Operations.  Wolhioum). 
Wolnn-do:  212 
Wonch'ang  pass:  476 

Wonju:  161, 225,  272.  275,  305-07.  417m.  454 
b, .tile  for  184.  216-22.  224.  225.  233,  288-89.  See 
aho  Chauin-ni;  Chet  lion:  Chip'vong-ni. 
defense  of:  185.  186.  197.  199-200,210.282-83, 
288 

importance  of:  220 
tcoLCtipied:  227,  245 

withdrawal  to-  275-79.  See  also  Wonju  line. 

Wonju  line:  275.  282-83.  See  aho  Wonju.  withdiawal 
to. 

Wonju-F'yongclfang  line:  291-92.  283-94.  See  aho 
Chechen. 

Wonpo-ii:  160.  161 

Wonsan:  19,  28.  48.  84,  158,  254.  265.  304.  312. 
313.  324 

aiinisticc  talk  site:  501 
evacuation  Isom:  129,  130,  165,  167 


Wonsan— Continued 
landing  at:  40,  43 

Wonsan-Seou!  corridor:  180,  184,  188 
Wright.  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  K.:  104,  158-59 

Yalu  River,  and  bridges:  20,  21, 42,  43,  45.  47,  48, 
49.  52,  53-54,  55,  59,  71.  323.  324 
Yancey,  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  R.,  475.  See  also  Task 
forces.  Able. 

Yang  Teh-chih:  325,  379 
Yangdok:  326,  502 
Yanggu: 370 

Communist  Spiing  offensive:  375,  377,  381,  389, 
430.  443 
1’II.KIIKIVKR:  493 

UNC  Spiing  countet offensive:  468.  482,  483,  484, 
485,  485m 

Yangji-ti-  239,  240,  243.  244 
Yangugu: 474 

Yangp  yong.and  I  lan  Rivei-Yatigp'yong-1  loengsong- 
Kangnung  line:  196.  246.  24\  24is.  254.  258. 
263,  264,  304 

Yangyang:  157.  160  349.  366.  369.  374.  431.  442. 
484.  485,  493 

Yasici.  Brig.  Gen.  lahsiir  81.  108,  109-11.  1 12.  151. 

See  also  Bugadc,  Tuikish. 

Yebong  Mountain:  321 
Yellow  Sea:  3,  -II,  155,  230.  230n,  313 
Yesong  River:  157,  325.  346.  348.  373.  381.  470 
Yesong  River  valley:  150.  153,  156 
Yoju:  1 96.  216.  228.  249.  264.  302.  320.  347.  365 
Yqju-Wonju  line:  282-8.3.  284-85.  See  aho  Brig¬ 
ades.  Bt'tish  Commonwealth,  27th.  Chip’yong- 
tii-Wonju  line. 

Yojii-W  >nju-Yongwol  line:  227.  239,  2*10.  248 
Yokohama:  1 5. 144 

Yokota  Air  Base.  See  undei  Air  bases. 

Yonan:  323 

Yonch'on:  150.  164.  165 
Yongbyon:  78,  79 

Yongch'on:  150.  164.  165.  186,  187.  225 

Yongdae-ri:  442 

Yongdam-ni:  76 

Yongdok:  227,  304 

Yongdong-ni:  64.  69 

Yongdungp'o.  and  TimNDFRItoi.l :  162.  201. 203, 
213.  254.  256.  257 
Yongju:  186.217.225 
Yongmun  Min.:  321 
Yongnim-dong:  89 
Yongp'vong:  366,  419 
Yongp'yong  River:  372.  393.  -119 
Yongp'vong  Rivei  valley:  353,  ‘165,  468.  470.  472 
Yoiigsan-dong:  77-78.  79.  109 
Yongwol:  217,  223.  224.  225,  227.  275.  293.  306m, 
469 

Yongwon:  115 
Yongyu:  117 

Yonp'o:  129.  168.  See  aho  under  Ail  field  and  aii- 
stiips. 
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Yoshida,  Shigcru:  367 
Yowi-ch'on  River:  108 

Yu  Hac  Ueng,  Nlaj.  Gen.-  62.  69-70,  76.  See  also 
Corps,  ROK,  'll. 

Yu  |ai  lieung.  Maj.  Gen.  See  also  Coips,  ROK,  111. 
Communist  Spting  offensive:  381.  ‘101,  ‘t-17.  -153. 

460-61.  463.  468 
KlLLtR:  306,  310 


Yujai  lieung,  Maj  Gen. — Continued 
line  D:  223-24 

P'yongrh’ang— Kangnuiig  line:  292-93,  294 
Roundup:  252,  259-61 
Yuch’on-ni.  349.  401.  167.  468,  469 
Yudam-ni:  48.  88.  89.  90,  92-96.  97.  98,  129,  130. 

131.  137 
Yul-li:  150.  155 
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